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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


eee! RAL employment in Canada at 
the beginning of December showed the 
reduction usual at this season, but the losses 
were on a smaller scale than on the same date 
in most of the last nine years, and the em- 
ployment situation continued better than on 
December 1 in any previous year of the re- 
cord. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated statements from 6,600 firms (each 
with at least 15 employees), employing an 
aggregate staff of 981,723 persons, as com- 
pared with 1,000,239 in the preceding month; 
the employment index stood 116.7, compared 
with 119.1 on November 1, and with 106.8, 
101.1, 95.3, 90.8, 95.7, 95.1, and 87.2 on De- 
cember 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 
and 1921, respectively. These indexes, which 
are based upon the number of employees of 
the reporting firms in January, 1920, as 100, 
are indicative of conditions in all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized business. At the beginning of De- 
cember the percentage of unemployment re- 
ported to the Department of Labour by local 
trade unions stood at 4.2, contrasted with un- 
employment percentages of 3.1 at the begin- 
ning of November, and 5.2 at the beginning 
of December, 1927. The percentage for No- 
vember was based on the reports tabulated 
by the Department of Labour from a total of 
1672 labour organizations with a combined 
membership of 186,528 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the offices of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed the usual large sea- 
sonal decrease in the volume of business 
transacted during November, chiefly due to a 
reduction in farm placements, though there 
were fewer placements in all other industrial 
groups. 

The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was $11.31 at the 
beginning of December, as compared with 
$1128 for November; $11.17 for December, 
1927; $11.18 for December, 1926; $11.56 for 
December, 1925; $10.58 for December, 1924; 
$10.73 for December, 1923; $10.39 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; $11 for December, 1921; $14.84 for 
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December, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $13.65 for December, 1918; and $7.96 
for December, 1914. In wholesale prices the 
index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, based upon prices in 
1913 as 100, was 146.7 for December, as com- 
pared with 148.6 for November; 151.8 for 
December, 1927; 150.3 for December, 1926; 
163.5 for December, 1925; 160.9 for Decem- 
ber, 1924; 158.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 
for December, 1922; 150.6 for December, 
1921; 217.2 for December, 1920; 256.7 for 
May, 1920 (peak); and 205.6 for December, 
1918. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1928, was much less than during 
the previous month, but greater than in De- 
cember, 1927. Hight disputes were in pro- 
gress at some time during the month involv- 
ing 449 workpeople and resulting in a loss of 
8,628 working days. Corresponding figures 
for November, 1928, were twelve disputes, 
1,712 workpeople and 21,953 working days; 
and for December, 1927, nine disputes, 301 
workpeople and 5,164 working days. 


During December the De- 


Industrial partment received an ap- 
Disputes plication for a Board of 
Investigation Conciliation and Investiga- 
Act, 1907 tion from the locomotive 


firemen and hostlers em- 
ployed on the Eastern lines of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and a board was 
established accordingly. ‘The Board estab- 
lished in connection with the dispute in the 
printing industry at Calgary, noted in the 
last issue, was completed by the appointment 
of a chairman. A full account of the proceed- 
ings under the Act during the month will be 
found on page 13. 


In the section of this issue 


Change in the dealing with the employ- 
base of ment situation as reported 
employment to the Dominion Bureau of 
indexes Statistics by employers, 

notice is given of the 


change in the base of the index of employ- 
ment. The use of a new base for the em- 
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ployment index maintained by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has long been under dis- 
cussion, as the January, 1920, base heretofore 
used is now obselete, besides possessing the 
disadvantage of being a single-month base in 
a highly abnormal period. After much de- 
liberation it was decided that the new base 
should be the average of the 1926 payrolls of 
the reporting firms. The work of calculating 
the individual bases for the co-operating em- 
ployers, and of recalculating the index num- 
bers for past years upon the new base has 
now been effected, and from January 1, 1929, 
the indexes published in the monthly reports 
will refer to the calendar year 1926 as 100. 


In order to give comparisons in greater de- 
tail than is possible in the monthly articles, 
the 1928 Annual Review of Employment, 
given on another page of this issue, has been 
somewhat enlarged to show monthly index 
numbers for every month from January, 1921, 
as recalculated upon the 1926 base, for the 
economic areas and main industrial groups. 
Index numbers for the leading cities are also 
given on the new base for each month since 
January, 1922, no earlier figures being avail- 
able. Finally, monthly index numbers for 


some 65 cities are shown on the new base for - 


the five years 1924-1928. 


In the past, the index numbers have re- 
flected the change in the employment af- 
forded by the reporting firms in a given unit 
for any month, from that afforded by the 
same firms in January, 1920, as 100 per cent. 
The 1920 factor in the indexes having been 
constant throughout the record, it was only 
necessary to find the percentage relationship 
between the 1926 average index for any par- 
ticular industry or locality, and that for the 
same unit in other months, in order that this 
new index might express for the particular 
month, the relationship existing between the 
current situation in that industry or locality 
and its 1926 average employment. This 
method, which possesses the great advantage 
of simplicity, has accordingly been followed 
in recalculating upon the 1926 base the in- 
dexes for past months. From January 1, 1929, 
the use of the figures for 1926 as 100 has 
ceased, and future indexes will be computed 
in the manner heretofore used, but with the 
1926 average of employment afforded by the 
reporting firms as 100 per cent. 


The Bureau expresses its appreciation of 
the prompt and regular co-operation that has 
been rendered by individual employers in all 
lines of industry, in furnishing the data upon 
which these indexes are based. 


Late in December, the Fed- 


Joint Advisory eral Government author- 
Board on Civil ized by Order in Council 
Service the establishment of an 
Superannuation advisory committee to deal 
Act with questions arising in 


connection with the admin- 
istration of the Civil Service Superannuation 
Act and proposed amendments to the Act 
and of regulations made in pursuance of it. 
This action was taken by the Government 
after numerous requests for it had been pre- 
sented by various Civil Service organizations. 
The committee is composed of ten members, 
five representing the administrative side and 
five to be chosen to represent the organized 
Civil Service. On the Government’s side the 
Department of Finance is to be represented 
by three of its officials, the Department of 
Justice by one, and the Department of Insur- 
ance by one. For the Civil Service the postal 
workers’ associations will mame one repre- 
sentative, while each of the following organi- 
zations will name one representative: Civil 
Service Federation of Canada; Civil Service 
Association of Ottawa; the Professional Insti- 
tute of Civil Servants; and the Amalgamated 
Civil Servants of Canada. 


The Old Age Pensions Act 


Old age which was adopted in the 
pensions in Union of South Africa 
South Africa during the parliamentary 

session *of 1928, came 


definitely into force on January 1, 1929. The 
provisions of the Act follow the main recom- 
mendations of the special commission on Old 
Age Pensions, whose report was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1928, page 589. 
After the passing of the Act, six commis- 
sioners were appointed to organize the work 
of its administration. These officers ceased to 
function on January 1, and the administration 
of the Act is now centralized at the head 
pensions office at Pretoria. The magistrates 
in all districts except six, have been appointed 
to act as District Officers, special arrangements 
being made for the more populous centres. 
Application forms are obtainable on applica- 
tion to the magistrates, postmasters and 
officers in charge of police stations. They 
may be submitted by any white or coloured 
person who attained the age of 65 on or before 
January 1, 1929. Applicants must be domi- 
ciled and resident of the Union at the time 
of application, and must have been British 
subjects for five years, and ordinarily resident 
in the Union for fifteen out of the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date of 
application. Pensions cannot be assigned 
transferred, pledged or hypothecated, or 
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attached. They may be suspended in the 
event of misconduct and are not payable 
when pensioners are confined in a mental 
hospital, prison, etc. If it is deemed to be 
inadvisable to pay a pension to a pensioner 
direct, payment may be made to some person 
acting on his behalf. Pensions may be paid 
to institutions such as hospitals and homes for 
old people in respect of pensioners supported 
and under treatment in these institutions. 


A pension will be discontinued in respect 
of any absence of the pensioner from the 
Union in excess of sixty consecutive days, 
unless reciprocal arrangements have been 
entered into with the country in which he is 
living during his absence. 

Machinery will be set up for the review of 
pension awards where the circumstances of 
the pensioners may be changed. At any time 
subsequent to the award of the pension the 
commissioner may require the pensioner to 
furnish him with a statement of his means, 
and if after investigation the commissioner is 
satisfied that the pension be discontinued, in- 
creased or reduced, he may take action 
accordingly. 


Old age pensions are granted to persons of 
small means who have reached the age of 65 
years. The pensions for Europeans is £30 per 
annum and for coloured persons (not includ- 
ing natives), £18 per annum, the means limit 
being £54 and £36 respectively. If the income 
is below £24 and £18 respectively, the full 
pension is paid, and as the means increase to 
£51 and £33 respectively, the pension is 
reduced in the same proportion. 


In addition to the work 


Industrial already carried on by 
dental clinic McGill University, Mont- 
at Montreal real, in the interest of 
General Hospital industrial health (Lasour 

GazeTTE, December, 1928, 


page 1318), a night clinic, known as the 
Industrial Dental Clinic, is now in operation 
at the Montreal General Hospital, under the 
auspices of the Hospital and the University. 
This clinic is designed for workmen who are 
able to pay something, but are unable to pay 
the usual dental fees. No cases are treated 
free, but the charges are as moderate as it 
is posible to make them. The charges vary 
with the time taken by the dentist, and are 
based on a running cost of $4 an hour. This 
running cost covers the salaries of the dentists 
and the clerk and the cost of materials. The 
General Hospital donates the space without 
charge. The clinic operates from 7 until 9 


-each night, except Saturdays and Sundays. 


All communications in regard to this clinic 


should be addressed to Dr. Frank G. Pedley, 


The Industrial Clinic, Montreal General 
Hospital. 

An agreement was reached 
Union recently between the Chi- 
representation cago and Alton Railroad 
in railway and fourteen railwaymen’s 
management organizations, on the sub- 


in United States ject of union representa- 
tion. This agreement, which 
settles a controversy that began more than five 
years ago, is the latest step in a development 
initiated in February, 1923, after a long period 
of negotiation between the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad and the shop craft unions. 

The so-called “B. and O.” plan was later 
adopted with minor modifications by the Cana- 
dian National Railways, the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company and the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company. 

In the case of the Chicago and Alton Rail- 
road, the controversy began in May, 1923, 
when representatives of the shop craft em- 
ployees requested a conference with the man- 
agement to negotiate rates of pay, ryles and 
working conditions. Since 1922 they had been 
required to be members of company-controlled 
associations, dues for which were deducted 
from their wages by the company. This con- 
ference was refused, and the employees made 
an ex parte submission of the dispute to the 
United States Railroad Labour Board, while 
the company continued in its policy of non- 
recognition of the shop unions, although 85 
per cent of the shop workers were members in 
good standing of the standard trade union 
organizations. 

It has been largely at the insistence of a 
mediator from the Federal Board of Media- 
tion that the company has accepted the agree- 
ment and conceded recognition of the fourteen 
trade unions for the purpose of making agree- 
ments and settling disputes. It has also been 
agreed that the existing schedule of rules gov- 
erning shop workers will be replaced by an 
agreement. 


Replying to a_ resolution 
adopted by the Ontario 
Boys’ Parliament urging 
the government to create a 
vocational branch within 
the present Department of 
Education, the Hon. G. Howard Ferguson, 
Minister of Education, pointed out that such 
legislation already existed in the province. 

The legislation referred to is the School 
Law Amendment Act, 1921, which amended 
the High Schools Act by adding a section as 
follows:— 


“50a. Subject to the approval of the min- 
ister, a high school board or a board of educa- 


Provision for 
vocational 
guidance in 
Ontario schools 
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tion may appoint one or more officers qualified 
according to the regulations to collect and dis- 
tribute information regarding available occu- 
pations and employments, and to offer such 
counsel to the pupils of the schools under’ the 
charge of the board as will enable them to 
plan intelligently for their vocational and edu- 
cational advancement and every person s0 ap- 
pointed shall be subject to the control of the 
board.” sia) ; 

Mr. Ferguson pointed out that “it is evi- 
dent that many of our people are unaware 
of the scope of our educational work or its 
possibilities under existing legislation. The 
legislation is there and the government stands 
ready to assist by grants. It is now a matter 
for the local educationalists. 

A correspondent writing in the Toronto 
Globe on January 2, 1929, describes the re- 
cent progress of vocational guidance in the 
state of New York. Vocational guidance, he 
said, has now become an essential part of 
the program of many high schools in the 
state. Forty-five minutes must be spent each 
day by the older pupils in studying selected 
occupations. “The state is providing no less 
than two-thirds of the salary of specially 
traine@ teachers who are generally called 
counsellors, and whose main duties are to 
teach life-career and try-out classes, to make 
intelligence and aptitude tests and to guide 
individual pupils as to the occupation they 
should follow. Also these vocational special- 
ists keep in touch with employers and em- 
ployment agencies with a view to suitably 
placing those leaving the school for good. 
Nor do their duties stop even here. Until 
the pupils become of age the school counsel- 
lor is supposed to keep trace of them, and, 
if need arise, to advise a transfer from one 
job to another better suited to those con- 
cerned.” 


The British Columbia 
Gazette, December 20, 1928, 
published the draft forms 
prepared under the provi- 
sions of the Department 
of Labour Act, for the collection of statistical 
and other information in regard to industry 
in the province. The information secured 
from the employers by means of these returns 
is used as the basis of the full and informative 
annual reports of the provincial Department 
on the prevailing conditions of labour. In 
addition to details regarding the nature of 
their products, employers are required to 
furnish the following information regarding 
their operations during the past year :— 

Total salary and wage payments during the 
year; 

Average number of wage earners (not in- 
eluding salaried officials) 


Labour statistics 
in British 
Columbia 


. 
, 


Nationality of employees on payroll for 
week of employment of the highest number; 

Number of wage earners classified in groups 
according to amount of wages paid, thirty 
such groups being specified ; 

Number of hours per week worked normally 
by wage earners; 

Capital invested, showing fixed and work- 
ing capital; 

Value of production, including gross value, 
or total value of all commodities produced; 
and net value, or gross value less cost of 
materials used only in manufacture; 

Normal hourly rates of wages paid to the 
different classes of male employees. 

Employers are obliged by the terms of the 
Act to supply this information, the correct- 
ness of their replies being vouched for. 


In a brief study of employ- 


Increased ment conditions in Canada 
employment during the past eight years, 
during past Professor Michell of Mc- 
year Master University, Toronto, 


writing in the December 
issue of Industrial Canada, points out that the 
advance in all industries in 1928 was steady 
all round, and in the case of one or two 
industries was truly remarkable. 

“In conclusion,’ he says, “it may be seen 
that the post-war recession is now definitely 
over, and industry is going forward at an 
accelerated speed. The depression of 1924 and 
1925 was a set-back but not a serious or last- 
ing one, and whatever lull in the business 
activity may come in the future, it will not 
be so severe as to bring us back again to the 
low levels of former years.” 

Mr. Michell bases his conclusions on the 
statistics published monthly in the Lasour 
GazettE, including trade union returns on 
unemployment among their members, and on 
returns from employers showing the number 
of their workers each month. “The Depart- 
ment has been able,” he says, “to build up 
during the course of years a highly valuable 
mass of figures from which conclusions of the 
greatest importance may be drawn. 

The annual averages,” he continues, “are 
exceedingly interesting as showing the trends 
which have been visible during the post-war 
years. It will be observed that there was a 
long period, from 1921-26, when employment 
was below the level of 1920, but with the 
coming of greater activity in 1925 the average 
shot over the former mark and in 1927-28 
is well above it: The depression of 1924-25 
is well marked. The only regrettable item in 
the whole series is logging, and even the pros- 
perity of 1928 has not been able to raise the 
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figure. The steadily dwindling amounts of 
lumber imported also bear evidence to the 
difficulties of the industry. The most remark- 
able advance of all is certainly in the con- 
struction group, where the advance has been 
quite phenomenal.... Since the war, and 
with ever increasing volume, the needs of 
industry and commerce have called for build- 
ing programs undreamed of a few years ago.” 


In the same article Professor 


Remedies Michell comments on the 
for seasonal wide prevalence of seasonal 
unemployment unemployment in Canada, 


attributable largely to the 
nature of the climate. What stands out most 
clearly, he says, is that between October and 
January there is a difference of 11 per cent 
in the volume of employment. The most 
highly seasonal industries are logging and con- 
struction, followed by clay, glass and stone, 
with a variation of 21:2 per cent; rubber, 
with a variation of 15-9 per cent; and pulp 
and paper with a variation of 15-5 per cent. 

“Seasonal unemployment,” Mr. Michell 
points out, “is an evil for. both the workers 
and the employers. The working force be- 
comes disorganized, good workers drift away, 
and new ones taken on at periods of increased 
demand have to be taught their jobs. Labour 
turnover, if it is large, is always a serious loss, 
and any means than can be devised whereby 
it may be minimized are of value to industry 
as a whole.” 

The methods now used for minimizing sea- 
sonal unemployment are classified as follows: 
—(a) intelligent planning at least a year in 
advance; (b) the development of a permanent 
demand for standard types of goods which 
may be made for stock; (c) training of 
employees in several operations to facilitate 
inter-department transfer; (d) co-operation 
with retailers to spread the delivery of orders 
¢hroughout the season, or where it is possible 
to secure advance orders far ahead. 


On December 18 the Right 
Hon. Stanley Baldwin, 
Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, announced in the 
House of Commons the 
government’s programme 
of action for the relief of the distress pre- 
vailing in the mining areas in consequence 
of unemployment. The primary. object of 
the government’s policy, he said, was the 
training and transference (including migra- 
tion) of the unemployed workers, and for 
this purpose $10,000,000 would be expended in 
the current financial year, while it was es- 


Transfer of 
unemployed 
workmen in 
Great Britain 


timated that for 1929 the amount expended 
would be $15,000,000. The House would be 
asked, he said, to vote $500,000 to assist the 
removal of needy families to other areas, 
and to grant authority for government con- 
tributions to the Lord Mayor of London’s 
relief fund, equal to the amount subscribed 
by the public. 

The Prime Minister stated that the transfer 
of workers from the distressed areas was pro- 
ceeding steadily and with increased effective- 
ness, but it was hindered by two main diffi- 
culties, first, that married men found it diffi- 
cult to leave their homes unless special as- 
sistance was available for the removal and 
resettlement of their families; second, that 
the number of men who have been unem- 
ployed over a long period were in danger of 
losing the physical fitness which was necessary 
to qualify them for work elsewhere, and the 
needs of these men could only be partly met 
by extension of the existing training schemes, 
for which provision had already been made. 
In order to meet the second difficulty the 
Government is considering the establishment 
of courses of occupational training to fit the 
men to receive aid for a subsequent transfer 
to employment. In areas where further em- 
ployment is not likely to be available in the 
near future such training would increase their 


value as applicants for employment  else- 
where. 

Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, 
Need for a United States Commissioner 
safety codefor of Labour Statistics, dis- 
construction cussed the accident record 
industry of the construction industry 


in the course of an address 
before the 12th New York Industrial Safety 
Congress in December. This record for the 
construction group shows a much more de- 
cided upward trend than the records of other 
industries. “When you see that Ohio charges 
a premium rate of $4 per hundred dollars of 
payroll for masonry work, building chimneys 
only, that it charges $7.50 per hundred dollars 
of payroll for structural iron work, while it 
charges only $3.50 per hundred dollars of pay- 
roll for coal mining, one is dazed that the 
men in the building industry in the United 
States do not get together and agree upon 
some intelligent building safety code that is 
sufficiently specific to be really effective in 
accident prevention.” 

Dr. Stewart considers that most of the ex- 
isting state codes are out of date, through 
New York, Wisconsin and Ohio are now 
engaged in the work of revising their codes. 
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“The time, however, is ripe for a council of 
all the States to review their building laws 
in consonance with the new methods and 
types of building, and inasmuch as building 
contractors are becoming more and more en- 
gaged in interstate business the wisdom of hav- 
ing a building safety code that all the States 
could adopt, thus making the regulations uni- 
form, becomes more and more apparent.” 

Dr. Stewart points out that there are two 
sources of government Regulations, this state- 
ment being true for Canada as for the United 
States. The States or provinces have laws 
which have for their objective the safety of 
employees; and the cities have laws which for 
the most part have for their objective the 
‘safety of the public. “Then we have the 
construction of government buildings, over 
which matter the State nor the city inspectors 
have any jurisdiction, while the government 
has no safety laws touching the construction 
of such buildings.” He suggests that there 
is no reason why a general construction safety 
act should not be passed to govern instruc- 
tion work on government buildings. 


By a proclamation appear- 
ing in the Ontario Gazette, 
December 29, 1928, effect is 
given to the section added 
to the Ontario Mining Act 
at the last session of the provincial legislature 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1928, page 464), pro- 
viding for the annual examination of under- 
ground workers, This provision was made in 
view of the risk of silicosis and tuberculosis 
of the respiratory organs, to which workmen 
exposed to silica dust are specially subject. 
In 1926 silicosis was classed as an “indus- 
trial disease” compensable under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act of the province 
(Lasour Gazerte, May, 1926, page 450). The 
rates of compensation payable in respect to 
this disease were noted in the issue for last 
April, page 341. An article on another page 
of the present issue describes the facts con- 
nected with silicosis, this article being part 
of an address by Dr. J. GQ. Cunningham, 
Director of Industrial Hygiene, and chairman 
of the Silicosis Board of the province, 
delivered at the last annual convention of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 


of Ontario (Lasour Gazerrs, June, 1928, page 
609). 


Prevention of 
silicosis in 
Ontario 


In Great Britain the De- 
partmental Committee on 
Compensation for Industrial 
Diseases which reported in 
i 1907 found that silicosis, 
Le., fibroid phthisis of the lungs due to 


Compensation 
for silicosis in 
Great Britain 


inhalation of silica dust, is a specific trade 
disease among workers in various trades— 
including potters engaged in certain processes. 
They saw practical difficulties in the way of 
scheduling the disease under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of 1906, and they recom- 
mended that it should be dealt with in special 
trade schemes. In 1918 special powers were 
obtained in the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act of that year which empowered 
the Secretary of State to make compensation 
schemes for specified industries involving 
exposure to silica dust. In adidtion to pre- 
scribing the scales of compensation to be 
allowed in any scheme, the Act authorized 
the inclusion in any scheme of provisions for 
(1) the establishment of a general trade com- 
pensation fund to which all employers in the 
particular industry should be required to sub- 
scribe, and out of which all expenses arising 
under the scheme should be paid; (2) the 
settlement of claims by joint committees of 
employers and workmen under an independent 
chairman; and (3) the appointment of special 
medical officers to carry out periodic exam- 
inations of the workmen, and to give certifi- 
cates under the scheme. The Act of 1918 was 
amended by the Workmen’s Compensation 
(Silicosis) Act, 1924, the chief modifications 
of the earlier Act being that power was given 
to provide in any scheme for the suspension 


‘of workmen suffering from tuberculosis apart 


rom silicosis, and for the appointment of 
medical boards. The two Acts are now con- 
solidated in Section 47 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, 1925. 


Labour organization in Ger- 
many is described by Fritz 
Kummer, of Stuttgart, in 
the current issue of the 
Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United 
States Department of Labour. There are 
three main labour organizations in Germany, 
each having its separate federation: the Gen- 
eral Federation of Labour, including agricul- 
ture and industrial workers, having 4,415,600 
members at the beginning of 1928; the Gen- 
eral Federation of Salaried Employees, with 
411,700 members; and the General Federation 
of Government Officials, with 180,000 mem- 
bers. These three organizations, it is stated, 
are on the friendliest terms among them- 
selves. “There is perhaps not a single ques- 
tion of general importance which is not 
jointly discussed or made a common concern. 
At the convention of one, the others are 
represented by delegates. This close co-opera- 
tion is also to be found among the member- 
ship and on the floors of the factories.” 


Organized 
labour and 
public policy 
in Germany 
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Organized labour in Germany holds a 
unique position also in regard to matters of 
public policy. “There is hardly a phase in 
economic and social life in which the unions 
do not assist and co-operate to a high degree. 
Their representatives co-operate with econ- 
omic organizations in the making of commer- 
cial treaties, the fixing of prices for coal, 
potash, etc., the employment service, the 
building of dwellings, protective legislation 
for tenants, the administration for the State 
sick benefit, accident and sickness insurance, 
and during the year that has elapsed since 
the enactment of the law for labour tribunals 
they have assisted in the appointment of 
judges. The labour tribunals now handle all 
disputes between workers and employers, dis- 
putes concerning tariff agreements, wage con- 
tracts, questions on industrial management, 
and similar problems.” 

An account of the labour courts established 
under an act which took effect on July 1, 
1927, was given in the Lasour Gazurts, April, 
1927, page 367. 





Strict adherence to that section of the Coal 
Mines Act relating to the inspection and ex- 
amination of safety lamps used in and around 
coal mines is being demanded by the district 
mines inspectors since the disaster at Cole- 
man, Alberta, recently, when two miners lost 
their lives through the failure of proper use 
of the safety lamp. 





The Toronto City Council, at a special 
meeting on December 17, unanimously de- 
cided to petition the provincial government 
to establish a home for aged couples, so that 
married men and women may not be sepa- 
rated in the declining years of their life. 


The Canadian. Congress Journal, December, 
1928, contains a summary of the various pro- 
vincial laws and regulations governing indus- 
trial safety and hygiene in Canada. The sur- 
vey is intended to indicate both the extent of 
existing legislation and also the gaps existing 
in certain places, and to show what changes 
or additional measures may be necessary to 
secure greater uniformity in provincial legis- 
lation and more adequate protection of the 
workers. 





During the month of December a total of 
5,649 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 29 of them 
being fatal cases. In schedule 2 industries, 
450 accidents were reported, including 5 fatal 
cases; and 356 accidents were reported in 
Crown undertakings, 2 of which were fatal, 
making in all 6,455 accidents, of which 36 
were fatal. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of the province of Quebec opened a perman- 
ent office at 89 Notre Dame street, Montreal, 
early in December. The Commission, it is 
stated, will not hold judicial sittings outside 
the city of Quebec, and the Montreal office 
will be used for the purpose of furnishing in- 
formation and of giving technical and legal 
advice to all enquirers. Mr. Joseph Gauthier 
is the advisor on technical, and Mr. Maurice 
Parent on legal matters. 





The Ontario Government is stated to be 
giving serious consideration to a proposal 
made by the Port Arthur City Council that 
fathers left without their wives and with 
families to support should be provided for in 
the same manner as mothers under the 
Mother’s Allowance Act. 





Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario, 1927-8 


The Mothers’ Allowance Commission of 
Ontario, during the fiscal year ending Octo- 
ber 31, 1928, disbursed the sum of $2,190,638 
to mothers and their families in the province. 
(The provisions of the Mothers’ Allowance 
Act, and the extent of the provisions made 
thereunder in the two fiscal years 1925-26 and 
1926-27, were outlined in the Lasour Gazette, 
December, 1928, page 1337.) The total for 
last year compares with $2,007,087 distributed 
in the preceding year. The number of 
mothers participating was 5,170, and that of 
the children provided for was 15,505. 

Of the total amount disbursed during the 
year recently closed, $986,586.50 was con- 
tributed by the municipalities, including 43 
counties, 26 cities, nine separated towns and 


the Indian Reserves. The cost to the prov- 
nce was $1,183,66750. Approximately $200,- 
000 was distributed in judicial districts, where 
the full amount paid is met by the province. 

By co-operation of the Provincial Treasury, 
some 5,200 cheques, totalling $190,154, were 
mailed on December 20, eight days in ad- 
vance of the usual monthly mailing date, in 
order that the homes concerned would be 
provided with funds at Christmas. 

Causes of dependence, in order of preva- 
lence, were inc&pacitation of the father of 
the children; widowhood, fatherless children; 
desertion of the family by the father, where 
the period of desertion is in excess of three 
years; foster mothers to orphaned children. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada at the end of December was com- 
mented upon by the superintendents of ihe 
Employment Service of Canada as follows:— 


The agricultural industry in the Province of 
Nova Scotia was quiet. The fishing industry 
reported rather fair catches. The holiday 
season and winter conditions had interfered 
seriously with the logging operations, with the 
result that this industry had not made its 
customary headway up to the end of the 
month. Apart from the construction of a 
large pulp and paper mill, there was not 
much building activity proceeding throughout 
the province, except in Halifax where numer- 
ous projects were being gone ahead with, in 
consequence of which the volume of employ- 
ment being afforded in this industry was 
substantially in excess of the normal for the 
season. Coal mining was fairly active with 
production not unfavourable for the time of 
year. The manufacturing groups showed 
normal activity, with the iron and steel group 
being fairly busy. Transportation was stated 
to be heavy, while trade was quiet. 


As in Nova Scotia, the agricultural industry 
in the Province of New Brunswick was very 
quiet. Fishing catches in this province were 
of a fair size. Weather conditions had been 
holding up operations in the logging industry 
but work seemed to be experiencing a speeding- 
up at the end of the month. Manufacturers 
reported a fair level of production for the 
time of year. The volume of construction 
work in hand was not unsatisfactory for the 
season, although it showed some considerable 
decrease from the summer volume. The trans- 
portation industry was busy, particularly at 
St. John, at which point activity was stimu- 
lated by the work consequent upon the winter 
port season. 


The employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported that there was practically no 
demand for farm workers. Some curtailment 
of logging operations had already been noted, 
though several hundred bush workers had been 
placed. Manufacturing industries were stated 
to be quite busy, except in the case of the 
boot and shoe and leather lines, where opera- 
tions were below capacity. A few orders were 
being received for additional workers in some 


factories, notably pulp and geper and electric ° 


power plants. While the demand for building 
labourers showed a marked falling off, Mont- 
real and Quebec reported substantial programs 
of work as being continued during the winter. 


The closing of the port in Montreal had in- 
creased the volume of rail traffic. Holiday 
trade had been good, and business was stated 
to be quite satisfactory apart from the in- 
creased business due to holiday purchases. In 
the Women’s Division the usual shortage of 
applicants, accentuated by the Christmas and 
New Year holidays, was reported. 


A few calls for winter farm hands were 
being registered with the Ontario employment 
offices. Though few new building and con- 
struction projects were being opened up 
throughout this province, work on buildings 
already in hand was continuing in considerable 
volume, with the result that unemployment 
among tradesmen in this industry was at a 
comparatively low figure for the season Fac- 
tories seemed busy, and some workers were 
being taken on at different points, with diffi- 
culty reported in locating certain classes of 
skilled men. In the northern section of the 
province the mining industry reported normal 
production, but few applicants were being 
referred in this industry; little activity was in 
evidence in the logging industry. The usual 
increase in placements of women domestic 
workers noticeable at Christmas time had 
been reported. Generally speaking, conditions 
throughout Ontario seemed very favourable 
for the season. 


Few farm placements were reported from the 
Province of Manitoba. Although construction 
work showed the usual seasonal slackness, 
prospects, particularly in Winnipeg, were good. 
All orders for logging workers registered in 
Manitoba offices were readily filled from the 
available surplus of applicants. In the central 
and northern section of the province a very 
keen interest in the mining industry was be- 
ing maintained, and development work was 
progressing satisfactorily. The Christmas in- 
crease in trade was stated to be very satis- 
factory, and after Christmas business continued 
on a rather satisfactory level. Placements of 
women domestic workers were not particularly 
numerous. 


With no scarcity of applicants to fill them, 
few farm orders were being reported to the 
Saskatchewan employment offices. The cus- 
tomary seasonal slackness in the building and 
construction groups was once more quite 
apparent throughout this province. The condi- 
tion of the logging industry was quiet, with 
few calls for additional workers being received. 
Orders for women domestic workers were not 
in very large volume. There was a fair demand 
for general labour in the different offices, but 
there were plenty of applicants to take eare 
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of them. General conditions were fairly good, 
considering the season. 

As in the other Prairie Provinces, there were 
not many vacancies for farm workers being 
reported in the Province of Alberta, and there 
were plenty of applicants to fill such orders as 


MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING 


were coming to hand. Demands for building 
and construction workers were few in number 
and were easily filled. The condition of the 
coal mining industry was rather quiet; the 
strike in the Wayne district was reported to 
be still in effect. The logging industry was 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 


























1928 1927 
November October December November October 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ 273,058,358 256, 295, 802 215, 452, 243 249, 832,536 199,757,166 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption............... $ 102,966, 710 112,340, 617 83, 262, 695 94,311, 883 93,935,872 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 167,013, 618 141,816,210 130,277,157 153,118,718 103 , 884, 933 
Customs duty collected...... 16,380, 605 18, 614,418 13, 167, 228 14,535, 596 14,774,284 
Bank debits to Individual 
MOCOERUS so nicics os .ec'smpeens's $ 4,431,843, 134] 4,272.541,050] 4,274,077,902] 4,150, 724,796) 3,511,830, 245 
Bank notes in circulation. ..... $ 186, 631, 654 190,304, 248 182,747,049 180, 859, 206) 185,621,540 
Bank deposits, savings........ $ 1,523,495 911] 1,511,595,332| 1,444,528,540) 1,480,955, 703) 1,406,041, 734 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 1, 237,957,932) 1,227,076,375| 1,082, 732,324] 1,079,401,147) 1,062,413, 992 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Common stocks: .....0c6 s des ease 174-6 159-6 144-0 139-0 136-8 
(4)Preferred stocks...............- 104-0 2 ee ae °8 ee 
PSORCSer eee - < SRIAd elehae extern oid e «a dela eine ciate Loic etelete ears siareg . . 2 . 
$Prices, Wholesale, Index num- 
2 eae Ree CS icant 148-6 150-2 151-8 152-2 152°6 
Prices, Retail, Family bud- 
: aoe atte e . ee ieck a ae ereierarets $ 21-52 21-52 21-37 21-27 21-18 
+Business failures, number.......... 174 157 182 162 173 
pemeneee seers en eines in $ 3, 287,479 2,488, 560 3,109,087 2,529, 437 2,147,551 
mployment, Index Number 
: Employers pay roll figures. 119-1 118-9 106-8 107-5 109-0 
*$Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)....... *3°1 #202 *5-2 #39 #301 
HamanaprAhion: | out ae dees ahlecalea flees 6, 844 8,041 4,566 5,904 9,433 
Railway— 
**Car loadings, revenue, ps 5 
freight.) evr. «feeds sees cars 846,801 371,473 247, 583 312,450 332, 155 
(1)Canadian National Rail- 
i a 23,075,115 QGCV LAG; 220 | epcetcceletas ateyere 21,086,341 21,058, 684 
Boe be cronies § sandnensn dtd cee lhite state.» cc 19/363,444| 17,252,855} 16,778,204] 16, 456, 736 
Be sae $ 24,358, 668 27,020,332 18,767,251 21,993,751 21,201,713 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
PG tens eee 17,052,558] - 17,014,052 17,094,084 15,617,957 14, 230,348 
oe BRCCE? pedlantt beigreber me pies ees Bree See ERT 
rig Beene tance ce ssl an eoaes ag Be ela 4a "357 62 248" 
ean Pete ate as ; 29'038,200/ 44,584,908] 36,853,700] 30,260,500) 47, £35, 400 
Se eae a Meats abate tons 95,426 93, 186 63, 197 37,989 38, uae 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons tye s ae ee ee om ee ee 
Goal, Be ice: 1, 694.572 1,702,151 1, 866.715 1,746, 976 1,469,172 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 759,439 1, 202, 783 651, 649 1,056,731 i ze poe 
Crude petroleum imports...... gal. eat La a os a ve Bane: on one no 4 009.000 
i ,270, , 693, ; ; 292, "| : 
ert et PE tee 16.955.000| 13,842,000] 19,198,000) 11,987,000 6, 684, 000 
ape eee fb 252,591,464 av oe an aha foneee tea 2 x Vistr : AEG 
Best iat, WAbinbeNe oe ae| 96,937,000]  78,478,000| 120,791,000} 98,346,000] 72,719,000 
Output of central electric sta- 121,000 43,843, 000 42,381,000 
ein euee Bide ag Foe oO) reat ono] 484580.000| 44,639,000] 47,818,000 
ot insurance........... "993. 645 O16 G02 181.600 190.293 191.171 
Automobiles, passenger... 8.154 13,016 2) 234 5,178 6.236 
***Index of physical volume o aod f 157-9 148-0 144-5 
ee te ea asgeers iby ea ee 16108 151.0 151-5 
Be eee be ahi abies: #1170-3 186-2 140-6 140-3 136-6 
‘di i fi s see articles elsewhere in 
*Figures for end of previous months. +Bradstreet. tMaclean Building Review. §¥or ene aT he fades of the physical 


this issue. **Figures for four weeks ending Dec. 29, 1 
volume of business includes, forestry, mining, construc 
and bank debits. Industrial commodity production incl 
includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig Iron, 8 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep and hogs; storage h 
(2)Including lines east of Quebec. (#)Life Insurance 
as100. tfPreliminary. 


928, and corresponding previous perl 
tion, manufacturing, 
udes forestry, mining, manw 
teel and automobiles; imports 0 
oldings of butter and cheese. 
Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 


trade, imports, exports, car loadings, shares traded 
facturing and construction. Manufacturing 
f cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 

()Excluding lines east of Quebec, 
Conn. (4) Revised and based upon 1913 
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quiet, due to adverse weather conditions. Very 
little activity was reported from the several 
women’s divisions. General conditions were 
commented upon as being fair for the time of 
year. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia was fairly busy, although 
the holiday season had interfered with opera- 
tions to some extent. Metallic and coal mines 
throughout this province seemed to be experi- 
encing normal activity. A ‘air volume of 
construction work for the winter season was 
proceeding, with Vancouver specially men- 
tioned in this respect. Manufacturing indus- 
tries throughout the province reported normal 
production. General conditions were rather 
fair at the end of the year, though some sur- 
pluses of applicants, not unusually large, were 
reported. 


The seasonal losses in employ- 
ment recorded at the begin- 
ning of December were on a 
smaller scale than on the 
same date in most of the last nine years, and 
the situation continued better than on Decem- 
ber 1 in any previous year of the record. 
Statements were tabulated by the Dnminion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6600 firms, employ- 
ing 981,723 persons, compared with 1,000,239 
in the preceding month; the index (January, 
1920=100), stood at 116-7, compared with 
119-1 on November 1 and with 106-8, 101-1, 
95-3, 90-8, 95-7, 95-1 and 87-2 on December 
1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 


EMPLOYERS’ 
REPortTS 


All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in the Prairie 
Provinces and Ontario. In the Maritime 
Provinces, further though smaller seasonal 
reductions in employment were noted, chiefly 
in construction, but also in lumber mills, while 
logging, mining, trade, services and iron and 
steel showed improvement. In Quebec, manu- 
facturing and construction indicated declines, 
while logging was decidedly busier, and 
important gains were alse reported in trans- 
portation and trade. In Ontario, employment 
suffered its first general decline since the early 
spring; trade and logging registered marked 
seasonal increases, and considerable improve- 
ment took place in the pulp and paper and 
textile groups. Construction and lumber mills, 
however, reported large losses, and smaller 
decreases were shown in mining, transportation 
and services. In the Prairie Provinces, there 
was also a reduction in employment; logging, 
mining and trade were much more active. 
while construction registered pronounced 
declines and transportation was quieter. In 


British Columbia, food canneries and lumber 
mills were slacker, as were construction and 
transportation. On the other hand, trade and 
logging recorded heightened activity. 

Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjacent Border Cities and Vancouver reported 
lessened activity; employment advanced in 
Toronto and Hamilton, while Winnipeg showed 
practically no change. In Montreal, manu- 
facturing, transportation and _ construction 
reported a falling-off, but retail establishments 
afforded increased employment. In Quebec, 
there was a decrease, chiefly in construction 
and manufacturing. In Toronto, manufac- 
turers and trade recorded improvement, while 
construction, services and transportation were 
slacker. In Ottawa, further curtailment was 
indicated, chiefly in construction, transporta- 
tion and manufacturing. In Hamilton, manu- 
facturers were decidedly busier, while only 
small changes occurred in other industries. 
In Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, 
there was another large decline, mainly in 
manufacturing. In Winnipeg, improvement 
was reported in trade, but manufacturing and 
construction work released employees. In 
Vancouver, manufacturing, transportation and 
construction showed curtailment; on the other 
hand, trade afforded more employment. 

A substantial reduction in activity occurred 
in manufacturing establishments, mainly in 
lumber and food factories, but to some extant 
also in leather and electric current plants. On 
the other hand, the metal industries, partic- 
ularly iron and steel works, textile and tobacco 
factories afforded more employment. Coal- 
mining, communications, logging and trade 
also registered marked improvement, the gains 
in the last two being especially large. Trans- 
portation and construction and maintenance, 
however, reported reductions, which were very 
extensive in the latter. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of December, 1928. 


The unemployment volume 


TRADE among local trade unions at 
UNIoN the close of November was 
Reports somewhat in advance of that 


reported at the end of the 

previous month, as was indi- 
cated by the returns received from 1,672 
labour organizations with a united member- 
ship of 186,528 persons. Of those 4:2 per cent 
were idle on the last day of N ovember, com- 
pared with 3-1 per cent of unemployed mem- 
bers in October. Improvement was registered, 
however, over November, 1927, when 5-2 per 
cent of the members reported were without 
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empioyment. The partial cessation of build- 
ing and construction operations, due to sea- 
sonal dullness, affected the trade union situa- 
tion to a marked degree during November, 
especially in Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Alberta, and Ontario. The unemployment 
reported in the metal trades in Quebec, 
particularly among railway carmen, accounted 
largely for the increase in idleness reported 
during November over the previous month in 
that provinee. The reductions in activity 
registered by New Brunswick unions over 
October, were very slight, while in Nova 
Seotia no change in the situation occurred. 
Saskatchewan was the only province to reg- 
ister improvement, and this was nominal only. 
When a comparison is made with the returns 
for November, 1927, all provinces with the 
exception of Manitoba recorded heightened 
activity during the month under review, while 
the reductions in employment reported from 
Manitoba were very slight. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the unemployment reg- 
istered by local trade unions at the close of 
November, 1928. 


During the month of Novem- 


EMPLOYMENT ber, 1928, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REpoRTS ada referred 28,688 workers to 


positions and effected a total 

of 27,318 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 17,071, of which 13,145 were of men and 
3,926 of women. Placements in casual work 
numbered 10,247. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice of 28,656 vacancies, of which 19,075 were 
for men and 9,581 for women. Applications 
for work received at the offices from 29,425 
men and 11,499 women, a total of 40,924. 
These figures are considerably lower than 
those for the preceding month, but only 
slightly less than those for November of last 
year, the reports for October 1928 showing 
61,926 vacancies offered, 70,803 applications 
made and 57,740 placements effected, while in 
November, 1927, there were recorded 31,162 
vacancies, 44,303 applications for work and 
99,218 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of November, 
1928, will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
_months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 9. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


Marked expansion was shown in the major 
departments of Canadian productive enter- 
prise during 1928, according to indexes main- 
tained by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
and published in the Monthly Review of 
Business Statistics. The index of the phy- 
sical volume of business, constructed from 
more than thirty factors essential to the na- 
tional welfare, averaged 16.5 per cent higher 
in the first eleven months of 1928 than in the 
same period in 1927. The building industry, 
favoured by the prevailing active conditions, 
showed an increase of more than 18 per cent 
in the value of new contracts. The index for 
manufactures, based on the use of output of 
16 important commodities, showed an increase 
of 14 per cent in the monthly average during 
the first eleven months of 1928 as compared 
with the preceding year. The marked in- 
crease in the output of iron and steel was 
probably the most significant in this connec- 
tion, but pronounced gains were shown in the 
output of motor cars, newsprint and flour. 
The imports of crude petroleum and rubber 
increased 25 per cent and 13 per cent respec- 
tively, indicating active conditions in the oil 
and rubber industries. 

The monthly average of the index of min- 
ing, constructed from exports of metals and 
minerals, mint receipts of precious metal and 
production of coal, showed an increase of 9.2 
per cent during the first eleven months of 
1928. The employment in wholesale and re- 
tail trade was 9 per cent greater, indicating 
that the ultimate distribution of commodi- 
ties was in better volume. The gross oper- 
ating revenue of Canadian railways during 
the first nine months of 1928 was $389,226,000, 
an increase of nearly 11 per cent over 1927. 
Owing partly to the heavy grain traffic from 
September to November, the gain in the gross 
operating revenues of the two large railway 
systems during the first eleven months of 
1928 was nearly 13 per cent. 


An official bulletin issued on December 14 
gives an estimate of $1,054,000,000 for the 
value of the principal field crops in 1928. 
This compares with $1,134,000,000 in 1927 and 
$1,105,000,000 in 1926. In the Prairie Prov- 
inces the value of production in 1928 showed 
an increase in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
and a decline in Alberta. Decreases were 
shown in Ontario and Quebec and in British 
Columbia, while gains were apparent in New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Reve- 
nue shows that in November, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE, 
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tion amounted to $102,966,710, as compared 
with $112.340,617 in the preceding month and 
with $94,311,883 in November, 1927. The 
chief imports in November, 1928, were: iron 
and its products, $21,539,297; fibres, textiles 
and textile products, $16,397,376; non-metallic 
minerals and products, $16,235,668. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
November, 1928, amounted to $167,013,618 as 
compared with $141,816,210 in October, 1928, 
and with $153,118,718 in November, 1927. The 
chief exports in November, 1928, were: agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$97,506,781; wood, wood products and paper, 
$25,212,999; and animals and animal products, 
$15,451,216. 

In the seven months ending November, 
1928, exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$940,799,741 and imports $841,728,992. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of permits issued in 63 
AWARDED, cities during November was 


$15,822,401, as compared with 
$21,511,812 in October, 1928, and with $12,- 
857,622 in November, 1927. 

According to the MacLean Building Review 
for January, 1929, building in Canada during 
1928 reached its peak. The total value of 
contracts awarded for all types of construc- 
tion in the Dominion reached a level which 
over-topped that of 1912, the outstanding year 
heretofore. The total value of contracts 
awarded as compiled by Maclean Building 
Reports, Ltd., amounted to $472,032,600 for 
1928, as compared with $463,083,000 in 1912 
and $418,951,000 for 1927, an increase of 12.6 
per cent over 1927. The increase of 1927 over 
1926 was 12.3 per cent. 


Ontario continues to lead the provinces in 
value of new work, although there was a 
slight falling off of 3.9 per cent from 1927. 
On the other hand, all the other provinces 
show increases, with the exception of Mani- 
toba. Quebec increased $11,000,000 for the 
year, or 8.2 per cent. Nova Scotia, with usu- 
ally a small volume of construction, started 
several large projects and shows an increase 
of 408.6 per cent. Saskatchewan, Alberta and 
New Brunswick also show splendid increases. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
December, 1928, was much less than during 
November, the number of employees in- 
volved being much lower, but the time loss in 
man working days was greater than during 
December, 1927. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month eight disputes, involving 449 
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workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
8,628 working days, as compared with twelve 
disputes, involving 1,712 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 21,953 working days in 
November. In December, 1927, there were on 
record nine disputes involving 301 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 5,164 working 
days. No new disputes commenced during 
December and four of the disputes carried over 
from November terminated during the month. 
At the end of the month, therefore, there 
were on record four strikes and lockouts 
affecting 290 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was $11.31 at the beginning of 
December, as compared with $11.28 for Novem- 
ber; $11.17 for December, 1927; $11.18 for 
December, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920 ; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $18.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The most important increase was a seasonal 
advance in the price of eggs, while less im- 
portant increases occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, beans and mutton. The prices 
of beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, 
rolled oats, rice, evaporated apples, granu- 
lated sugar and potatoes declined. Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.56 at the be- 
ginning of December, as compared with $21.52 
for November; $21.37 for December, 1927; 
$21.41 for December, 1926; $21.87 for Decem- 
ber, 1925; $20.90 for December, 1924; $21.21 
for December, 1923; $20.97 for December, 
1922; $21.49 for December, 1921; $25.67 for 
December, 1920; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $21.64 for December, 1918; and $14.26 
for December, 1914. Fuel and rent showed 
little change. 

In wholesale prices the index number ealcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
declined to 146.7 for December, as compared 
with 148.6 for November; 151.8 for Decem- 
ber, 1927; 150.3 for December, 1926; 163.5 for P 
December, 1925; 160.9 for December, 1924; 
153.5 for December, 1923; 153.1 for Decem- 
ber, 1922; 150.6 for December, 1921; 217.2 for 
December, 1920; 256.7 for May, 1920 (the 
peak) ; and 205.6 for December, 1918. In the 
grouping according to chief component 
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materials five of the eight main groups were 
lower, one was higher and two were unchanged. 
The goups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products group, mainly because of 
lower prices for grains, flour, potatoes, hay 
and rubber; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to lower prices for meats, eggs, 
fish, hides and leather, which more than offset 
higher prices for livestock and furs; the Non- 


Ferrous Metals group, due to declines in the 
prices of silver, lead, tin and solder; the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
chiefly to lower prices for glycerine; and the 
Iron and its Products group. The Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group advanced, 
due mainly to higher prices for cotton. The 
Wood, Wood Products and Paper group and 
the Non-Metallic Minerals group were un- 
changed. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1928 


oS the month of December an ap- 
plication for the establishment of a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act was received from locomotive fire- 
men and hostlers employed on Eastern Lines 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. 
Fourteen hundred employees were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which grew 
out of failure by the parties concerned to agree 
upon the adoption of a proposed revision of 
one of the articles of the schedule. A Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation was estab- 
lished, constituted as follows: the Honourable 
Mr. Justice W. L. Bond, Montreal, P.Q., chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members, and Messrs. 
Isaac Pitblado, K.C., Winnipeg, Manitoba, and 
R. L. Calder, K.C., Montreal, P.Q., members 
appointed on the recommendation of the com- 
pany and employees, respectively. 


Oiher Proceedings under the Act 


Reference was made in the December issue 
of the Lasour Gazette to the establishment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
to deal with a dispute between the employ- 
ing printers of Calgary and the Calgary Typo- 
graphical Union No. 449, and: to the appoint- 
ment of Messrs. James H. Garden and An- 
drew Davison, both of Calgary, Alberta, 
as members thereof on the recommendation 
of the employers and employees, respect- 
ively. On December 11. the Board was com- 
pleted by the appointment of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Harry W. Lunney, of Calgary, 
as chairman, on the joint recommendation 
of the other Board members. 

The December number of the Lasour 
Gazertp also contained reference to the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Harold Fisher, K.C., of 
Ottawa, as chairman of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 


with a dispute between the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees being 
members of Division 591, Amalgamated As- 
sociation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America. Owing to the illness of 
the chairman, Board proceedings were inter- 
rupted after several sittings had been held. 
Mr. Fisher died on December 19, 1928, and 
on January 2, Dr. Adam Shortt, of Ottawa, 
was appointed to replace the late Mr. Fisher 
as chairman on the recommendation of the 
other Board members. 





Increase in Minor Industrial 
Accidents 


In 1928, up to the end of November, more 
industrial accidents had been reported to the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board than 
in the whole of 1927. The total number in 
eleven months of 1928 was 72,943, and the 
total for the year 1927 was 71,979. Many 
more minor accidents are reported than in 
former years, according to the figures com- 
piled by Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager, 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario, covering the last year on which 
final figures are available, and showing the 
average cost of accidents on which compen- 
sation or medical aid was awarded ‘under 
Schedule 1 of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act in the past several years. These figures 
are as follows:— 











Average 
Total - 

Year cost per 

cost accident 
$ $ cts. 
LOOT arse rater orettieiets laters exesotorenatviotare. > 4,277,034 134 09 
L922 SGN: doles telnet Yoetele «teeter aleve 4,323,801 114 78 
LOSE ne retin als elnayecueersiy ols 4,977,331 107 11 
LQ QA ee irtatets creiatat acters orsvonetatatereriataltis's 4,746,314 107 20 
DOB raiecccncrcierreistettetueclole wisterslatcceveDaiOe 4,438,802 95 77 
LOD Memeo aatoleten ictetsts re staeiainvaiave cierae = 4,711,970 92 80 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


PvE new decisions were recently given by 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established’ by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its orl- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, the 
Order of Telegraphers, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazertr, November, 
1928, and in previous issues. The third report 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 338.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


This case concerned the claim of certain 
employees for payment of wages for federal 
legal holidays. A work train crew was noti- 
fied on June 29, 1927, that they would not be 
required for duty on July 1 and 2, these days 
being public holidays. The employees claimed 
that the crews were actually held for service 
and not used, and that if it was not the inten- 
tion of the company to pay for the days on 
which they were held, the men should have 
been so advised, and given an opportunity to 
secure runs out of their terminal either in 
assigned or unassigned service. 

The company denied that in estimating the 
wages due to trainmen assigned to work train 
service, legal holidays had ever been con- 
sidered as working days, or paid for as such 
when men were laid off on such holidays. 

The Board held that federal holidays were 
not regarded as “working days,” and the 
claim of the employees was not sustained. 


Case No. 339.—Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic region) and Order of Rail- 
way Conductors and Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen. 


A conductor and crew in assigned passenger 
service were held away from their home ter- 


minal for about 253 hours, owing to a block- 
ade of snow on the line. They claimed pay- 
ment for all time of detention, but only one 
day’s pay, or 150 miles, was allowed. This 
claim was made under Article F, Clause B, of 
the current schedule, which is as follows:— 

In the event of train being late, passenger 
trainmen away from home terminal will be paid 
terminal delay from the time train is due to 
depart until it has departed. Passenger train- 
men at home terminal will be notified of time 
train is due, and will not be paid for lapsed 
time. 

Under this article the men claimed one mile 
for every three minutes delayed beyond the 
advertised departure time of their train, up 
to the time their train actually left the ter- 
minal. This time was reduced by the com- 
pany, and crews were paid 150 miles, or a 
minimum day for each twenty-four-hour 
period crews were delayed. 


The Railways contended that it did not ap- 
pear equitable to pay employees more wages 
when not working than they would have 
earned had they been working, and that no 
rule would contemplate having such an effect. 

The Board found that the schedule rule 
would necessarily apply in the absence of any 
special arrangement between the Railways and 
the employees. The claim of the employees 
was therefore sustained. 


Case No. 340.—Canadian Pacific Railways 
(Western lines) and Order of Railway 
Conductors and Brotherhood of Loco- 
moiive Engineers. 


An engineer and conductor were. dismissed 
for alleged responsibility in connection with a 
collision which resulted in loss of life and 
damage to property. The employees denied 
having received a certain order changing the 
place at which the two trains should have 
passed, and accordingly the Board, recogniz- 
ing the element of doubt in the case due to 
iack of definite evidence, recommended a re- 
consideration of the discipline as applied. 


Case No. 341.—Canadian Pacific Railway 
(Western lines) and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers. 


A dispute arose on the question of payment 
to an unassigned engine crew, which had been 
used temporarily in unassigned pusher service 
and claimed payment for the time they were 
held en route at an intermediate point. The 
company contended that Article 2, Clause 
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“D” of the schedule, which reads as follows, 
should govern the case:— 

In short turn-round service between terminals 
and turn-round points, miles and junction 
switching ‘combined, or hours, whichever is the 
greater, will be paid on each leg of the run, all 
time from arrival at turn-around point to 
departure and all time at final terminals from 
the time of making the first stop, until thirty 
minutes after engine is placed on shop track 
will be paid on the minute basis. A minimum 
of one hundred miles will be allowed. 

The employees claimed that the rule gov- 
erning the case should be the British Colum- 
bia District Local Rule “B,” which reads:— 

Road engineers and firemen held enroute to 
assist trains will be paid detention rates for the 
time so held or detained on the basis of twelve 
and one half miles per hour in addition to 
mileage covered assisting such train. 

The contention of the employees, that the 
unassigned crew used in unassigned pusher 
service should be paid under British Colum- 
bia Local Rule “B,’ was sustained by the 
Board. 
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Case No. 342.—Canadian National Railways 
(Western lines) and Order of Railway 
Telegraphers. 


Certain telegraph operators were required 
to handle a ground switch once each day ex- 
cept Sunday, as part of their regular duties. 
They claimed they were entitled to special 
compensation for this service, but the com- 
pany denied the claim on the ground that the 
telegraph schedule did not specially exempt 
operators from such duties, and that in the 
present case they had been called upon to 
throw switches so as to avoid delay to pas- 
senger trains. In the opinion of the manage- 
ment the amount of work involved in throw- 
ing in one switch a day did not call for extra 
compensation. The Board held that compen- 
sation should be paid for the work, the 
amount to be fixed by agreement between the 
Railways and the general chairman of the 
union. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING DECEMBER, 1928 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in ex- 

istence in Canada during December was 
eight as compared with twelve the previous 
month. The time loss for the month was much 
lower than during the preceding month, only 
about one-quarter as many workers being in- 
volved, but the time loss was greater than in 
December, 1927. 


Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Poe 1020s o cdtes hart 8 449 8, 628 
RIN oye 928 525 cases dw 12 1,712 21,958 
De Oo 7 aeee tae cts 9 301 5,164 


*Preliminary figures. 

The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 

utes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
ae than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days’ or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Eight disputes, involving 449 workpeople, 
were carried over from November, no dis- 


putes arising during December. Four of these 
disputes terminated during the month, three 
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being in favour of the workers and one in 
favour of the employer. At the end of De- 
cember, therefore, there were on record four 
disputes involving strikes or lockouts, as fol- 
lows: coal miners, Wayne, Alta., two strikes 
of clothing factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
and plumbers at Kingston, Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer af- 
fected but which the unions concerned 
have not declared terminated. Information is 
available as to seven such disputes, namely: 
electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., December 20, 
1926; bakers, Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; 
stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., Septem- 
ber, 21, 1927; coal miners, River Hebert, N'S., 
February 1, 1928; fur workers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 10, 1928, and shoe factory workers, To- 
ronto, Ont., August 13, 1928. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 

Putpwoop Currers, NortHerN ONTARIO— 
The strike of pulpwood cutters in Northern 
Ontario, which began in the vicinity of 
Cochrane in October, spread to the vicinity of 
Port Arthur in November and involved forty 
workers at Hurkett, owing to a demand for 
an increase in wages from $4 per double cord to 
$4.50. Within a few days work was resumed at 
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the higher rate on condition that the employees 
should do good, clean work. On December 14 
twenty-eight workers became involved at Pearl, 
near Hurkett, owing to a demand for an in- 
erease in wages from $2.50 per cord to $2.75, 
said to be the rate for the previous season. 
Work was resumed at the end of the month at 
the higher rate. Information reached the De- 
partment too late to be included in the 
statistical table that over two hundred work- 
ers in the vicinity of Kapuskasing ceased work 
toward the end of November. 

Coat Miners, Wayne, Auta—No settle- 
ment has been reached in the dispute between 
the four coal mining operators at Wayne, 
Alta., and the Mine Workers’ Union of Can- 
ada. The workers became involved in a strike 
from August 13, 1928, following the reference 
of the dispute to a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act, one of the operators in- 
volved having signed an agreement with this 
union on August 26 and another operator, not 
originally involved, having signed an agree- 


ment with the union in October. The Board 
had recommended that each operator should 
sign an agreement with the local organiza- 
tion which included his own employees, but 
not with the union, and that contract miners 
should be paid on the basis of screened coal, 
with an increase in the rate per ton over 
the rate for run-of-mines coal. The union 
refused to accept these recommendations and 
called a strike. Toward the end of December 
it was reported that the remaining operators 
were negotiating agreements with the United 
Mine Workers of America (which had similar 
agreements with the operators in the neigh- 
bouring district at Drumheller) on the basis. 
of the Board’s report, but this union decided 
not to enter the field while a dispute 
existed. During recent weeks it has been 
reported these operators have been operating 
the mines to some extent with new employees, 
but at the end of the month it was reported 
that 250 strikers were still out. About De- 
cember 25 one of the workers involved ‘in 
the dispute was killed by a blow from the 
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Number | Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring Prior to December, 1928. 


Logernc— 
Pulpwood cutters, 
Ontario. 


Northern 68 


Minine— 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 
Coal miners, Wayne, Alta..... 300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 6 
ers, Toronto, Ont. 


Clothing factory workers, 24 
Toronto, Ont. 


ConstRuCcTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 


Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 225 


Sheet metal workers, King- 4 
ston, Ont. 


Highway and Bridge— 
Pile drivers, New Westmin- 30 
ster, B.C. 


SERVICE— 
Personal and Domestic— 
Restaurant employees, 
monton, Alta. 


Ed- 8 


arent pee sete eee 


6,875 


600 {Commenced October 15, 1928, for increase in wages. 


Terminated December 31, 1928, in favour of 
workers. 


Commenced August 18, 1928, for recognition of 
union and against payment per ton on a screened 
basis with an increase of 4c. per ton. Unter- 
minated. 


150 |Commenced August 21, 1928, against alleged viol- 


ation of agreement for employment gf union 
members only. Unterminated. 
Alleged lockout, commenced November 28, 1928 


. . » 
for union agreement. Unterminated. e 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


24 |Commenced April 17, 1928, in sympathy with 


striking plumbers. Terminated December 7, 
1928; in favour of employer. 


90 |Commenced November 21, 1928, against the em- 


ployment of strike breakers taken on during the: 
strike in sympathy with carpenters. Termin- 
ated December 4, 1928, in favour of workers. 


64 {Alleged lockout, October 22, 1928, of union em- 


ployees; agreement cancelled. Terminated Dec. 
10, 1928, in favour of workers. 
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club of a watchman at one of the mines. 
The reports indicate that this fatality did not 
occur in connection with picketing, but that 
the deceased striker and others had an alter- 
cation with the watchman when they were 
attempting to cross the railway tracks near the 
mine. 


Crornine Factory Workers, Toronto, ONT. 
—In this dispute, commencing August 21, 
1928, involving fourteen employees, at the 
end of December eight had secured work 
with other employers, leaving six on strike. 


CiorHinae Factory Worxers, Toronto, 
Ont.—A cessation of work involving twenty- 
four employees in a waterproof clothing manu- 
facturing establishment occurred on Novem- 
ber 28, an increase in wages, piece rates, being 
demanded. The strikers stated that a number 
of employees had been dismissed because they 
had joined a union, but the employer stated 
that work was slack and that he was giving 
employment to as many as possible until 
Christmas. At the end of December the dis- 
pute was still unterminated. 


SHeet Mera Workers, Kincston, Ont.— 
This dispute, commencing April 17 in con- 


nection with the strike of plumbers in Kings- 
ton, was declared off on December 7, the 
strikers being taken back by the employers at 
the rates of wages prevailing before the strike 
as vacancies occurred. 

Pits Drivers, New Wesrminster, B.C.— 
Employees ceased work on November 21 de- 
manding that strike breakers who had been 
taken on during the strike of various building 
trades in sympathy with the carpenters’ strike 
which terminated on November 8, should be 
dismissed. Negotiations were carried on 
through the intervention of the Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for British Columbia at the 
request of the resident representative of the 
Federal Labour Department during his ab- 
sence. On December 4 work was resumed, the 
strike breakers having been dismissed. 


ReEsTAuURANT Emptoyers, Epmonton, AL- 
BERTA——This dispute, commencing on Octo- 
ber 22 owing to the cancellation of an agree- 
ment by the employer, was terminated on 
December 10, the strikers returning to work 
at the same wages as prior to the dispute, it 
having been arranged that inexperienced em- 
ployees should work on an apprenticeship 
basis. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various coun- 
tries is given in the Lasour Gazerre from 
month to month, bringing down to date that 
given in the issue for February, 1928, in the 
review of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and 
Other Countries in 1927. The latter review 
included a table summarizing the principal 
statistics as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 
in the several countries for which such figures 
were available. Many countries publish these 
statsitics only once each year, the figures be- 
ing issued in some cases after an interval of 
as mauch as two years, so that for such coun- 
tries the latest figures are not for relatively 
recent dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing November was 18, and 12 were still in 
progress from the previous month, making a 
total of 80 disputes in progress during the 
month, involving 7,000 workpeople and result- 
ing in a time loss of 64,000 working days. 
Of the 18 disputes beginning in November, 
8 arose out of proposed reductions in wages, 
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8 on other wages questions, 5 on questions 
respecting the employment of particular 
classes or persons, and 2 on other questions. 
Settlements were reached in 14 disputes, one 
in favour of workpeople, 5 in favour of em- 
ployers and 8 ended in compromise. In the 
case of 5 other disputes, work was resumed 
pending negotiations. 

On November 14, about 1,200 colliery work- 
ers became involved in a dispute about the 
“making-up” of one worker’s wage. After 
the beginning of the dispute the employers 
demanded a reduction in wages. The dispute 
ended on December 1, when work was re- 
sumed on the former terms until the end of 
the year when, if no district agreement had 
then been reached, wages would be reduced 
to the rates paid at a neighbouring colliery. 


Belgium 


The number of disputes which began during 
October was 14, and 13 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 
27 disputes .in progress during the month, in- 
volving 11,928 workers and resulting in a time 
loss of 144,691 working days. 
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France 


It was reported on December 31, that eight 
thousand coal miners in the Loire coal region 
had gone on strike for an increase In wages. 


Germany 


The lockout of 225,000 metal workers of 
the Rhine district, which was reported in the 
Lazour Gazerre for December, terminated on 
December 3, when both parties agreed to re- 
sume work and submit the dispute to arbi- 
tration by the Minister of the Interior. His 
decision was given on December 21 and pro- 
vided for a partial increase in wages and a 
reduction in hours from 60 to 57 per week. 

The strike of 50,000 shipyard workers at 
Baltic and North Sea ports, which began on 
October 1, and was mentioned in the Lasour 
Gazerts for November, was still in progress 
at the end of December. The award of the 
arbitration court granting an increase in wages 
was rejected by both parties, but was later 
declared binding by the Minister of Labour. 
No report was received that work had been 
resumed, 


Australia 


During the second quarter of 1928, there 
were 60 disputes involving 401 establishments. 
The total number of workpeople involved 
was 20,959, of which 15,410 were directly and 
5,549 indirectly involved. The time loss was 
178,321 working days and the estimated loss 
in wages £173,262. 


United States 


During October the number of disputes 
which began was 42 and 56 were in effect at 
the end of the month, involving 45,749 work- 
ers and resulting in a time loss of 1,349,347 
working days for the month. 


Bituminous Coal Disputes—Mention of 
various district settlements of these disputes 
which began on April 1, 1927, and April 1, 
1928, was made in the Laspour Gazerrs for 
September, October and November. In ad- 
dition to these a settlement was reached in 
Iowa on September 28. No general setile- 
ments were reached for Ohio, Pennsylvania or 
West Virginia, but it is reported that many 
of these mines have been for some time oper- 
ating open shop or non-union. 

During October there were a number of 
short disputes involving a large number of 
workers. On October 11 at New York City, 
7,000 express company employees went on 
strike but returned to work after two days. 
About 3,000 silk workers at Paterson, NJ., 
were involved in a dispute which began on 


October 10. By the end of October settle- 
ments had been reached in the majority of 
the establishments, the workers securing a 10 
per cent wage increase, a 44-hour week and 
union recognition. 


Colombia 


A strike involving several thousand banana 
plantation workers began about the middle 
of November, A number of riots took place 
in which there was loss of life and extensive 
damage to property. By the middle of De- 
cember it was reported that order had been 
restored and that work was being resumed. 





Employees Welfare Plan of Steel Company 
of Canada 


The Steel Company of Canada, on Decem- 
ber 1, inaugurated a new welfare plan for the 
benefit of employees of at least one year’s 
standing. This company has eleven factories, 
of which three are at Montreal, three at Ham- 
ilton, two at Gananoque, one at Toronto, one 
at Brantford, and one at Lachine. The new 
plan affects 5,000 employees. Members are 
provided with death, sickness and medical 
benefits. In cases of death, $500 is paid from 
the fund to the widow and dependants of de- 
ceased employees; and pensioners of the 
company will receive the death benefit free. 
In cases of total and permanent disablement, 
the employee, provided he is under 60 years 
of age, receives $25 per month up to a maxi- 
mum of $500. In cases of sickness, if the 
employee is on a salary basis the salary is 
continued, and if on a wage basis he is paid 
$10 a week, both for a period not longer than 
13 weeks. 

Members of the Employees’ Welfare and 
Benefit Fund are provided with medical at- 
tendance, for which they must themselves pay, 
but, subject to certain conditions, hospital 
charges, specialists’ fees, anaesthetics, medi 
cines, etc., are paid out of the fund. No 
charges are paid out of the fund to any mem- 
ber whose illness or disability is covered by 
the terms of any Workmen’s Compensation 
law. 

In return for these benefits, the subscribing 
employees contribute 70 cents per month. The 
fund is administered by three trustees ap- 


pointed by the board of directors of the 
company. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for Three Provinces Co-operating in the Federal-Provincial 
Scheme 


HE accompanying tables give particulars 

of the operations of the Old Age Pen- 

sion Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156). The text of this Act was given 
in the Lasour Gazerrn, April, 1927, page 375. 
It makes provision for the establishing of a 
Dominion-Provincial pension system to be 
effective in such provinces as have enacted 
special legislation for this purpose. Under 
the Old Age Pensions Act a pension is pay- 
able to any British subject of 70 years and 
upwards who is not in receipt of an income of 
as much as $365 a year and who has resided 
in Canada for the 20 years preceding, and has 
resided in the province in which the applica- 
tion is made for the five years immediately 
preceding the granting of the pension. The 
maximum amount of pension payable under 
the Act is $240 yearly. In cases where pen- 
sioners have a private income the amount of 
their old age pension will be subject to a re- 


duction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respec- 
tive provincial governments. 

The federal act became operative in British 
Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatchewan 
in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in September, 
1928. The Yukon Council at its session in 1927 
passed an ordinance respecting Old Age Pen- 
sions, which provided for the participation of 
Yukon Territory in the scheme, but no pay- 
ments of pensions within the Territory have 
yet been recorded. The accompanying tables 
therefore relate to the payment of pensions 
under the Dominion-Provincial scheme only 
within the three provinces enumerated above. 
It will be noted that the figures relating to 
British Columbia are fuller than those for the 
other two provinces, the Act having been in 
operation in that province for a longer period. 


TABLE I.—STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT SEPTEMBER 30, 1928 








MNumiber Of PENSIONETS.....0 0000706 00 0-03 eer eerie 
Percentage of pensioners to total population 
Percentage of pensioners to population over 70 years of age 


British 
Columbia Manitoba Saskatchewan |Three Provinces 
8, 442 2,451 927 6, 820 
59% 37% STG sas | ters veers eee 
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TABLE II—COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF OLD AGE PENSIONERS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 
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PENSIONS FOR WINNIPEG SCHOOL BOARD EMPLOYEES (OTHER 
THAN TEACHERS) 


BY-LAW recently passed by the trustees 

of the School District of Winnipeg, to 
“take effect on January 1, 1929, provides for 
the establishment, operation and maintenance 
of a persion fund for some 200 employees of 
the Board other than teachers. The fund is 
to be administered by a pension committee 
of five trustees. Permanent employees will 
be required henceforth to contribute a uni- 
form percentage of wages, or salary, according 
to the following schedule:— 


Under the age of 27 years, 3 per cent 
throughout future service; 

Over the age of 27 and under 33 years, 34 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 33 and under 38 years, 4 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 38 and under 42 years, 44 
per cent throughout future service; 

Over the age of 42 and under 45 years, 5 
per cent throughout future service; 

Present employees over 45 years of age, 5 
per cent throughout future service. 

Hereafter no person entering the service of 
the School District after having passed his 
45th birthday will be eligible for pension. 

The annual sum payable under the scheme 
is set at one-fiftieth of the average yearly re- 
muneration for the five consecutive years of 
service showing the highest aggregate salary, 
multiplied by the number of years of service 
up to but not exceeding 40 years of service. 


No pension will be less than $720 or greater 
than $3,000 per annum. 


All persons, other than teachers and includ- 
ing superintendents and assistant superintend- 
ents, are included in the new pension scheme. 
It will apply to every permanent employee, 
“permanent employee” meaning any person 
who is employed for a full year, whether paid 
by the hour, day, week or month. 


Pensions will be granted (a) to those who 
have served 15 years and have become unfit 
for further service, but may be discontinued 
if they become fit for service or other em- 
ployment again; (b) to those who have served 
at least 40 years and are 60 years of age, and 
to those who have served 20 years and are 65 
years of age. 


If any employee is entitled to compensation 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act or 
any other accident or indemnity insurance 
carried by the trustees, he must accept such 
compensation; and should the amount re- 
ceived be less than he would be entitled to 
under the by-law the difference is made up to 
him from the Pension Fund; provided that 
in the case of permanent and total disability 
if the amount he receives from said compen- 
sation or other accident or indemnity insur- 
ance be the same as or greater than the 
amount he would be entitled to from the 
Pension Fund he shall not be entitled to a 
pension, but his own contributions to -the 
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Pension Fund shall be refunded and an equal 
amount shall be refunded to the School Dis- 
_ trict. 


Pension retirement is fixed at 65 years. 
However, every employee who has reached 
the age of 65 years shall retire on pension, 
provided that if at the time of passing of the 
by-law there shall be in the service of the 
School District permanent employees who 
have reached the age of 65 years or who may 
hereafter reach that age before having been 
in the service of the District for twenty years, 
then and in every such case the said employee 
shall be entitled to receive for each year of 
service one-twentieth of the pension he would 
have received had he served for twenty years, 
and in such case the minimum pension pay- 
able shall not apply. 


No assignment of pension is permitted, nor 
can such money be attachable for debts except 
if the pensioner be indebted to the school 
district. 


The by-law does not prevent the School 
District from exercising its right to discharge 
or retire at any time any employee from its 
service, when the Board of Trustees so de- 
cides, and there shall be no liability upon the 
School District in respect of any claim for 
pension or other allowances beyond salary or 
wages due and unpaid and the benefits pro- 
vided by this by-law. 


Any employee who at any time during his 
employment is suffering from any infirmity of 
body or mind brought about by any injury 
received, arising out of the performance of 
his duties, who is not provided for by Work- 
men’s Compensation or other indemnity, and 
who is certified by a board of three fully 
qualified medical practitioners to be no longer 
fit for duty, shall be entitled to a pension of 
an amount equivalent to that which he would 
have been entitled to should he have com- 
pleted fifteen years of service. 


Employees who were on active service at 
any time between 1914 and 1919, and who re- 
entered the service of the School District 
within six months from the date of receiving 
their discharge, shall be given credit for the 
time of their absence on such service. 

When a pensioner dies before receiving 
sums by way of pension, equal to the whole 
amount he has contributed towards the fund, 
the balance, together with interest at such 
rate as the Pension Committee from time to 
time shall decide, shall be payable to his 
estate. 

The trustees of the School District shall pay 
into the Pension Fund monthly a sum equa) 
to the total monthly contributions made by 
the employees. 


Teachers’ Retirement Fund—In addition to 
the by-law providing pension for permanent 
employees of the School District, the Board 
of Trustees established, in 1905, a teachers’ 
retirement fund for the teachers of Winnipeg 
public day schools. 

The report of the trustees of the Teachers’ 
Retirement Fund on the progress and develop- 
ment of the fund during 1928 showed an esti- 
mated accumulated reserve of $489,064.68. 
At the present time the fund is paying 44 
regular annuities and 3 partial annuities or 
disability allowances. In 1928, 955 employed 
teachers contributed to the fund, 726 at the 
rate of $20 per annum, and the other 229 on 
a $10 per annum basis. The maximum rate 
of annuity allowed by the by-law governing 
the fund is $800. 

The basis of this scheme consists of a per- 
manent fund composed of gifts and legacies 
and a sum set apart annually by the school 
board; plus a general fund, also comprising 
gifts and legacies, but chiefly made up of the 
contributions from the teachers’ salaries. 

This fund is administered by five trustees 
and two members of the teachers’ staff, se- 
lected by vote of the teachers themselves. 





Extent of Old Age Dependency 


The Industrial Welfare Department of the 
National Civic Federation (United States) 
recently published a report giving the results 
of a study of the extent of old age depend- 
ency, and of the economic and physical state 
of persons 65 years of age and over, other 
than these dependent on public charity, 1m 
the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and Connecticut. The report in- 
cludes also additional material in regard to 
Massachusetts. The study was made possible 
by substantial support from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. Its purpose was to 


remove the subject from the sphere of senti- 
ment and political propaganda and to present 
“attested facts” as to the prevalence of pov- 
erty among the aged in the states covered by 
the inquiry. For the first time, in the United 
States, it is stated, the rate of disability on 
old age has been secured, and also for the first 
time outside of Massachusetts definite ma- 
terial is given as to the incomes of persons 
over 65, and as to their wealth up to $10,000. 
The financial condition of 32,172 aged persons 
is shown in the present report and in the 
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earlier report relating to conditions in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The report refers to two main couses of 
dependency in the centres of industry, one be- 
ing the large number of foreign-born workers 
who have lived at a precarious economic level 
from their earliest years, many now being 
public dependants; and the other, the exces- 
sive wearing out of wage earners in industry 
either by overwork or because of the un- 
healthy working conditions to which many of 
them were exposed in early life. 

As to the first of these causes it was found 
that, as compared with the foreign-born, the 
American-born does not appear to be so far 
ahead as their superior advantages might 
suggest, especially in regard to savings and 
education. Of the native-born men inter- 
viewed, 31 per cent were worth $10,000 and 
upward, as compared with a percentage of 24 
for the foreign-born. Commenting on the 
good showing made by foreign-born in spite 
of their initial disadvantages, the report re- 
marks that “it would be well if the great and 
prosperous mass of the native-born should 
direct their attention more to such encourag- 
ing facts.” 

The investigator found that among the 
aged persons interviewed more than one per- 
son in four possessed property to the value 
of $10,000 and upwards, and that nearly six 
persons in ten possessed property to the 
value of $5,000 and upwards, or had an an- 
nual income of at least $1,000. With regard 
to their property holdings the aged persons 
were divided into ten categories. The lowest 
category, comprising those with no property, 
formed 29.5 per cent of the total number. It 
is considered remarkable that out of nearly 
14,000 elderly persons the investigators came 
upon only 200 cases of destitution. Of the 
five categories below the highest, including 
the classes having between $2,000 and $10,000, 
one percentage of the total number was over 
0. 

In regard to the conditions of those re- 
ported as being without property, it is pointed 
out that, regarding their families as a social 
unit, they must be credited with “assets 
represented by the investment in education 
and upbringing of the children who are now 
responsible for the care of the elders.” There 
is also the further consideration that many 
persons, especially foreigners, are reluctant to 
disclose information about their money af- 
fairs, and are often classed as having no pro- 
perty, though they have considerable means, 
yA section of the report deals with the posi- 
tion of non-manual or “ white collar ” workers. 
This growing class in the community was 
found to be mostly above the “ needy ” line, 
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partly because the character of their work 
permits them to remain in active employ- 
ment longer than manual workers, although 
their earnings have not placed them in the 
highest category in regard to their resources. 


Old age dependency, it is declared, consti- 
tutes a national problem, but it is mainly one 
of industry. The problem is stated to be “on 
the way to be solved” by the new policy and 
practice of employers in providing for the 
workers who have passed their years of effi- 
siency. “The majority of employees spend 
their lives within the limits of office, factory, 
tbe mine or line of transportation. In this 
sphere of activities, where approaching old 
age so often presents to the workers for hire 
apprenhensions that are gloomy, one may 
foresee provision for the general financial se- 
curity of retired workers, a logical sequence 
to the up-building of the present unparalleled 
regime of industry and commerce. Industry 
ean approach its best effectiveness only as it 
will assure to all who devote themselves to it 
a reasonable degree of comfort, even to the 
end of life.” 


Seamen’s Agreement in New Zealand 


A new national agreement to take the 
place of the previous agreement which expired 
on 30 June, 1928, has been entered into between 
the Shipowners’ Federation of New Zealand 
and the Federated Seamen’s Union of New 
Zealand. The agreement which is not to be 
registered under the Arbitration Act, is to 
remain in force for two years, and thereafter 
until a new agreement is concluded. An out- 
standing feature of the new agreement is the 
introduction of payment for mooring and un- 
mooring vessels, which work had never before 
been recognized in the hours of labour of 
seamen in New Zealand. The principal 
changes introduced into the new agreement 
relate to payment for overtime, the minimum 
payment being for half an hour, instead of 
15 minutes; boiler work and engine cleaning; 
daymen; Sundays and holidays, washing 
decks; mooring and unmooring; fumigation; — 
medical benefits (it is now provided that 
where a seaman is invalided on shore outside 
New Zealand he shall, except when actually in 
hospital, receive a subsistence allowance of 
9 shillings a day); trimming coal in stoke 
holds; and definition of arrival. 
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TEST OF CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


REFERENCE to the Supreme Court of 

Canada of the question of the constitu- 
tional validity of the Combines Investigation 
Act and Section 498 of the Criminal Code has 
been authorized by the Dominion Government 
through an order in council (P.C. 2194) dated 
December 6, 1928. The reference arises out of 
an investigation under the Combines Investi- 
gation Act into the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association, which was found to be in contra- 
vention of the Act (Lasour GazeTrs, Novem- 
ber, 1927, p. 1165-7). The order in council is 
as follows:— 


P.C. 2194. 


The Committee of the Privy Council have had 
before them a Report, dated 3rd December, 1928, 
from the Minister of Justice, submitting that 
during the year 1927 an investigation under the 
Combines Investigation Act, 1923, into the oper- 
ations of the Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation, an alleged combine of wholesale and 
retail distributers and manufacturers of pro- 
prietary medicines and toilet articles, was. con- 
ducted at the instance of the Minister of 
Labour, by a Commissioner, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, 
appointed in that behalf. The finding of the 
Commissioner was that a combine existed con- 
trary to the provisions of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, 1923, and that such combine had 
operated and was likely to operate to the detri- 
ment of and against the interest of the public. 

In view of the findings of the said Commis- 
sioner action might have been taken under sec- 
tions 29, 30, 31 or 32 of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act, but no action was taken, for the 
reason that the Association made representations 
through its counsel, Mr. Eugene Lafleur, K.C., 
to the effect that, in his opinion, the statute 
was ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and 
that the constitutional validity of the statute 
should be tested by a reference to the Supreme 
Court of Canada. Mr. Lafleur pointed out that 
such a course would, for the purpose of securing 
an authoritative decision on the constitutional 
question, have an advantage over a criminal 
prosecution, because in the latter case the rights 
of appeal are limited, particularly in the case 
of an appeal by the prosecuting authority. 

The Minister further submits that he is in- 
formed that the Association has discontinued 
the practices complained of pending a decision 
whether the constitutional validity of the 
statute is to be referred. 

The Minister observes that in several cases 
judges of the Superior Courts of the provinces 
have intimated that in their view the effect of 
‘certain decisions of the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council is to cast doubt upon the 
constitutional validity of section 498 of the 
‘Criminal Code, which deals with conspiracies 
and combinations affecting trade, while other 
judges of these courts do not so interpret these 
decisions. 

The Minister is therefore of opinion that, 
-while he is not disposed to doubt the validity 
-of the aforesaid Combines Investigation Act 
‘and section 498 of the Criminal Code, it is 
essential for the due enforcement of these pro- 


visions that the questions raised by counsel for 
the above-named Association, and by certain 
judges of the provincial courts, should be set 
at rest, and for that purpose, and having in view 
the importance of the questions of law involved, 
he considers it desirable to obtain the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of Canada thereupon. 

f The Committee, therefore, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Minister of Justice, advise that the 
following questions be referred to the Supreme 
Court of Canada for hearing and consideration, 
pursuant to the authority of section 55 of the 
Supreme Court Act:— 

1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C., 
1927, chapter 26, ultra vires the Parliament of 
Canada, either in whole or in part, and, if so, 
in what particular or particulars or to what 
extent? 

2. Is section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra 
vires the Parliament of Canada, and if so, in 
what particular or particulars or to what 
extent? 

it is expected that argument on the appeal 
will be heard by the Supreme Court at its 
mid-winter session. Honourable N. W. Rowell, 
K.C., of Toronto, and Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
K.C., of Montreal, have been retained as 
counsel for the Government. 





The Hon. L. A. Taschereau, premier of the 
Province of Quebec, stated in a New Year 
message that 8,000 cases had been submitted 
to the commission administering the new 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which took 
effect in the province on September 1. Three 
thousand of these cases had been settled to 
the entire satisfaction of the interested parties, 
and 1,200 workmen were drawing compensation 
while waiting for the commission to give a final 
decision in the several cases. 





The annual report of the Mediation and 
Conciliation Commission of Porto Rico for the 
fiscal year 1927-28 refers to the conciliatory 
service of the government as performing an 
important work of social education. It is de- 
clared that “to bring together employers and 
employees to discuss their interests peaceably, 
so that one party submits its complaints and 
the other listens with courtesy, even with 
sympathy, is a new thing in the industrial 
sphere.” The Commission’s policy is to refrain 
from intervention in a dispute until confer- 


- ences have taken place between the repre- 


sentatives of organized labour and those of 
employers. The report states that “from its 
own experience this Commission knows that 
organized labour shows more readiness and 
intelligence in discussing its interests than 
unorganized labour, making it easier to reach 
an understanding without the intervention of 
the Board.” 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


Summary of Proceedings of the Convention Held in New Orleans 


HE 48th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour was held in 
New Orleans, Louisiana, November 19 to 28. 
The opening ceremonies were conducted by 
Mr. M. L. Boehling, chairman of the Trades 
Council convention committee, who called on 
the Rev. G. Frohn, pastor of St. John the 
Baptist church, New Orleans, to offer the in- 
vocation. Mayor Arthur O’Keefe spoke for 
the city of New Orleans and Col. John P. 
Sullivan represented the Hon. Huey Long, 
governor of the State of Louisiana. Mr. Dave 
Marcusy, president of the Central Trades and 
Labour Council, welcomed the delegates on 
behalf of organized labour of New Orleans, 
and Mr. Chas. W. Swallow, president of the 
State Federation of Labour, extended greet- 
ings from organized labour of the State of 
Louisiana. The Hon. James O’Connor, mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress, also contributed an 
address at the opening session. The various 
addresses were replied to by Mr. Wim. Green, 
president of the American Federation of 
Labour. 

The report of the credential committee, as 
finally adopted, showed 387 delegates present, 
of whom 274 represented 91 national and in- 
ternational organizations; the four depart- 
ments of the federation, 28 state bodies, 49 
central labour unions, 27 trade and federal 
labour unions being represented by one dele- 
gate each, and also five fraternal delegates, 
one of whom represented the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada and two the British 
Trades Union Congress. 


Subsequently the customary committees 
were appointed, following which copies of the 
report cf the executive council were dis- 
tributed. The report consisted of 100 pages, 
of which the executive submitted the follow- 
ing summary: 


In our report to this forty-eighth annual con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labour, 
we point out that our trade union policies are 
tested by their results and we then apply various 
measuring rods to test progress during the past 
year. 

We include first a report of the secretary 
which shows the following: — 

Secretary Morrison’s report furnishes detailed 
information covering the funds of the Federa- 
tion and membership. This report appears 
on pages 2-12 of the printed report. 

The total receipts for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1928, were $797,080.66, the total 
expenses were $496,971.23, leaving a balance on 
hand of $300,109.43. Of this total $250,584.75 
belonged to the defence fund of the directly 
ee local unions, $49,524.68 in the General 

und, 


The average paid up and reported membership 
for the year ending August 31, 1928, was 
2,896,063, an increase of 83,537 members over 
the membership reported upon last year. 

The report of the Trustees of the A.F. of L. 
Building appears on page 14 of the printed re- 
port. This report shows that the total receipts 
in the building fund for the fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1928, were $58,324.67; the total 
expenses were $22,822.85, leaving a balance of 
$35,501.82. 

Our report then reviews the membership dur- 
ing the past year, the progress of the American 
Federationist, and the status of workers. The 
latter we first discuss from the economic point 
of view. We submit in table form concrete 
evidence of what trade unions do for their 
members in the way of securities, reducing the 
daily and weekly hours of work and increasing 
wages. The various securities provided include 
sick and death benefits, unemployment compen- 
sation, old age pensions, disability provisions,. 
high wages and reasonable work hours. 

Other developments on which we report pro- 
gress are union-management co-operation, re- 
search work sponsored by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, progress in establishing the 
8-hour workday and the 5-day work week. We 
report in table form the organizations that have 
secured the 5-day week together with the num- 
ber of workers affected. 

Our reports put a special emphasis on promo- 
tion of regularity of employment. We show 
that fewer workers are now employed in manu- 
facturing industries and that machinery is dis- 
placing workers. Supplementing these facts is 
a table prepared in the Department of Com- 
merce which shows the industries that have been 
increasing their number of employees. 

In discussing unemployment we include the 
unemployment figures gathered and published 
by the American Federation of Labour during 
the past year covering twenty-four cities and 
showing unemployment for some specific indus- 
tries. 

We emphasize the need of preventive measures 
in dealing with unemployment—specifically, em- 
ployment services, the stabilization of industry, 
public works as a prosperity reserve. 

We end this section by pointing out the in- 
creasing influence of trade unions in industrial 
circles. 

The next portion of the report deals with 
organization activities. This year we initiated 
a system of reporting by city central bodies, 
volunteer district organizers and state federa- 
tions of labour. We succeeded in getting repre- 
sentative reports from these free fields and the 
information will be helpful in planning the 
year’s work. 

Of unusual interest are the reports of special 
organizing campaigns which may be suggestive 
to organizations planning similar undertakings. 
for the coming year. 

Under the caption “Internal Union Prob- 
lems ” we submit a program for the coming year. 
The goal for the coming year is “ Double Union 
Membership.” In order to realize this goal we 
submit specific suggestions for local unions. 
covering first the activities of the union itself; 
secondly, organizing methods; thirdly, educa- 
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tional work for both the wage earner, the com- 
munity and the employer. We then make 
special suggestions to help both central labour 
unions and state federations of labour to plan 
their work for the confing year. 

The next portion of our report deals with 
relations between national and international 
unions. Under this section we report adjust- 
ment of difficulties between the Teamsters and 
Railway Clerks, the Boilermakers and the 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, the 
Machinists and Street and Hlectric Railway 
Employees, and the Carpenters and Sheet Metal 
Workers. i 

We then report the status of various problems 
that are still pending. 

We submit brief reports on the miners’ strug- 
gle, Carpenters’ Home and labour banks. 

Under official changes we report the death of 
James Duncan and the election of new Council 
members. 

In the political field we make report on 
labour’s non-partisan political campaign activi- 
ties and the legislative matters of the seventieth 
Congress in which labour is interested. 

Under “Education” we report the work of 
the A.F. of L. Committee on Education as well 
as progress in promoting educational under- 
takings for adult workers. 

We include a list of publications of the 
American Federation of Labour, the work of the 
Legal information Bureau, a reference to 
Labour’s three special days, and progress in the 
matter of erecting a memorial to Samuel 
Gompers. 


We mention with approval the proposed 
Chicago World’s Fair for 1933. 


Under Pan-American Labour Relations, we 
report on the Pan-American Conference in 
Havana, the sixth convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour, Mexico and 
Mexican Immigration. 


Under “International Labour Relations” we 
report no progress in reaching an understanding 
with the International Federation of Trade 
Unions. 

The last section of our report deals with 
some outstanding labour problems, the first of 
which is old age pensions. We recount various 
provisions that have been made both by legis- 
lation and trade unions to provide incomes for 
aged persons. The information gathered on old 
age and disability provisions is especially valu- 
able. 

Our report on this subject ends with a recom- 
mendation that we ask Congress to make the 
necessary appropriation and to authorize a com- 
mission on old age income. 

The next problem which we discuss is pro- 
posed anti-injunction legislation. This discus- 
sion includes the text of a bill now under 
consideration by the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. ; 

The other problems that we discuss are child 
labour, company unions, radio broadcasting, the 
legislative proposals developed by the American 
Bar Association and attempted communistic 
control. ‘ 

Our report ends with a plea to all unions to 
adopt the slogan Double Union Membership in 
1929. 

The various sections of the report were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees for con- 


sideration and report. 


4 


Former treasurer Daniel J. Tobin submitted 
a report as to the finances of the federation, 
the figures as above mentioned showing a 
total of cash on hand of $300,109.43. Mr. 
Tobin also made a recommendation that the 
secretary of the federation be made the sec- 
retary-treasurer. In explaining his suggestion 
he said that “it is impossible to carry out the 
constitution of the American Federation of 
Labour and do business along the lines that 
business should be done in the best interest 
of the federation.” So that there would be an 
odd number of members of the executive 
council, he suggested increasing the number 
of vice-presidents from eight to nine. The 
financial statement was referred to the audit- 
ing committee along with the report of the 
secretary. The recommendations of the ex- 
treasurer were referred to the committee on 
laws. The auditing committee subsequently 
reported on the financial statements, which 
were found correct in every detail. The com- 
mittee on laws reported against the recom- 
mendation of former Treasurer Tobin, but 
recommended that the executive council 
should appoint three of its members as a 
finance committee, this committee with the 
treasurer to have authority to invest the sur- 
plus funds of the federation in sound securi- 
ties or to deposit certificates of deposit. This 
recommendation with some necessary minor 
amendments to the constitution was adopted 
by the convention. 


Shorter Work Week Approved 


To the committee on shorter work-day were 
referred the portion of the executive council’s 
report dealing with the eight-hour work-day, 
five-day work-week and the four-hour day on 
Saturday. The committee expressed ap- 
proval in these sections of the report of the 
executive council, and recommended that the 
council carry on an energetic campaign within 
the trade union movement, and also a public 
education in connection with the five-day week 
through trade union publications, the public 
press and the other available avenues of pub- 
licity. The committee closed this section of 
its report by declaring that “the five-day 
week is not only socially and economically 
sound, but it is a necessity to the welfare of 
commerce as well as a condition to which the 
wage-earners are entitled.” This recommen- 
dation was adopted. 


Approval was also given on report of the 
committee to (1) urging application of the 
eight-hour law of the United States to em- 
ployees of veterans’ hospitals, (2) in favour 
of eight-hour day for firefighters. 
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Organization 


The committee on organization expressed 
satisfaction with the increase in the member- 
ship of the federation and approved of the 
survey made by the executive council as to 
the present conditions, growth, development 
and advancement of the labour movement, 
activities under way and gains made. The 
committee recommended that the executive 
council continue the survey during the coming 
year, and insist on all affiliated bodies sup- 
plying the information desired. The commit- 
tee congratulated the federation on the suc- 
cess of organizing campaigns in the Piedmont 
section of North Carolina and in Reading, 
Pennsylvania. 

The committee recommended the adoption 
of the slogan proposed by the executive coun- 
cil, “ Double union membership in 1929,” and 
in doing so further recommended that the 
suggestions of the executive council be car- 
ried into effect to make meeting places agree- 
able and attractive; to make meetings sociable 
and interesting; to secure the services of good 
speakers, and to make the home, the family 
and the community interested in union affairs. 

The committee. recommended concurrence 
in those portions of the executive council’s 
report under the captions of “ Union Records,” 
“Benefits,” “Employment Bureau,” “ Organ- 
izing Method,” “Central Labour Unions,” 
and “State Federation of Labour.” These 
recommendations were adopted. 

The convention gave approval to requests 
(1) for assistance in an organizing campaign 
by the cigarmakers; (2) For support of Book- 
keepers and Stenographers’ Union No. 12,646, 
of New York; (3) In favour of organizers 
using their efforts to organize the laundry 
workers, and (4) Urging patronage of certain 
union-made textile products. 


Union Labels 


The committee on union labels expressed 
concurrence in a resolution urging members 
of labour organizations to patronize retail 
stores displaying the Retail Clerks’ Union 
store card. A resolution which called atten- 
tion to the large importations of hats into the 
United States declared that this was due not 
only to inadequate tariff protection, but to 
wrong classification and valuation, and ealled 
upon all members of the A. F. of L. to buy 
American-made hats which bear the union 
label of the United Hatters of North America. 
Both of the above resolutions were adopted. 
The committee made a strong plea for the 
members of organized labour to use their pur- 
chasing power to its fullest extent in demand- 
ing union labelled goods as a means of de- 
creasing unemployment. 


Legislation 

The committee on legislation noted with 
approval the legislative results enumerated 
under the caption “ Legislation” in the report 
of the executive council, the federation being 
the mouthpiece for its affiliated membership 
in the United States in all legislative matters. 
The committee stated “in view of the in- 
volved legislative processes existing in the 
United States Congress, the executive council 
is to be congratulated for having transformed 
into statutory law a number of important ob- 
jectives of the organized labour movement.” 


Among the matters dealt with in the report 
of the committee were (1) convict labour, (2) 
Civil Service retirement, (3) modification in 
immigration laws, (4) United States citizens 
on public works, (5) night work in postal 
service, (6) retirement of Panama Canal em- 
ployees, (7) repeal of the estate tax, (8) Cuban 
cigar competition, (9) Mississippi flood con- 
trol, (10) farm relief legislation, (11) retire- 
ment for ex-service officers, (12) farms for 
narcotic victims, (13) exclusion of Filipinos. 

The committee on legislation reported 
favourably on resolutions (1) favouring legis- 
lation pending in Congress granting wage in- 
creases to post office labourers, watchmen and 
messengers and labourers in the railway mail 
service; (2) protesting the passage of bills 
designed to repeal certain provisions of the 
United States Seamen’s Act; (3) endorsing 
legislation to prevent the smuggling of Chi- 
nese and excluded Europeans into the United 
States; (4) favouring the extension of Satur- 
day half holiday for government employees; 
(5) in favour of the establishment of a civil 
service court of appeal; (6) proposing that the 
Post Office Department establish a new sys- 
tem of accounting, discounting charges of 
public welfare work of the department against 
postal revenues; (7) in favour of Saturday 
half-holiday for postal service; (8) in favour 
of the elimination of speeding-up practices in 
Government employment; and (9) urging 
standardizing of annual and sick leave for 
Government employees. 


Boycotts 


The committee on boycotts reported favour- 
ably on a number of resolutions of protest 
against the actions of certain manufacturing 
companies, some of which were declared “ un- 
fair.” In some instances the committee 
recommended that further efforts be made to 
bring about adjustments before the firms 
were declared to be antagonistic to organized 
labour. 
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Anti-Injunction Legislation 


Besides the large number of resolutions sub- 
mitted to the committee on resolutions cer- 
tain sections of the report of the executive 
council were also referred for report. The 
committee first reported on the reference in 
the executive council report to proposed anti- 

“Injunction legislation, with which the com- 


mittee considered two resolutions. The com- 
mittee recommended adherence to the de- 
cision of the 1927 convention. “Jn other 


words,’ the committee stated, “we are con- 
vinced that the remedy is to be found in pro- 
positions one and three combined as outlined 
above, namely, in defining the equity juris- 
diction and in repealing and amending the 
anti-trust and anti-combination laws.” The 
recommendation of the committee was 
adopted. 


One of the resolutions asked for the endorsa- 
tion of an original Senate bill to regulate and 
limit the jurisdiction of courts sitting in 
equity, so amended as to repeal section 4 of 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, together with 
such extensions of the said Act as may have 
been made by subsequent legislation or by 
decisions of the court. The committee did 
not consider the bill sufficiently broad in 
scope with reference to the amending of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, but recommended 
that the resolution be referred to the execu- 
tive council for guidance in connection with 
the other recommendations in the report of 
the committee. 


The cther resolution condemned injunction 
abuse and urged defeat of judges having un- 
favourable injunction records. For this reso- 
lution the committee approved the declara- 
tion of the 1927 convention, which was as 
follows :— . 

The committee also recommends that the 
president and executive council take steps to 
bring to the attention of all affiliated organiza- 
tions the need for participating in the nomina- 
tion and election or selection of judges and 
that the candidates be called upon to account 
for the misuse of the equity power. Require 
them to meet the issue in the open field of 
public discussion during campaigns _for the 
nomination and election of judges within the 
states and when federal judges are being se- 
lected. It is true that this policy has been 
carried out to some extent in the past. It 
should be applied with greater persistency 1n 
the future. 

These two recommendations of the com- 
mittee were adopted. 

The committee on resolutions also referred 
to the case in which the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company of New York City sought 
to enjoin the American Federation of Labour 
and the Amalgamated Association: of Street 
and Electric Railway Employees from organ- 


izing the street and electric railway men em- 
ployed by the company. While the result of 
the trial, the committee stated, was the de- 
feat of the company, the affiliated unions 
were urged to study the manner in which the 
victory was achieved.* 


Radio Broadcasting 


The committee approved of the report of 
the executive council in reference to radio 
broadcasting, and recommended that the 
council continue its examination of the radio 
industry to the end that the rights of labour 
may be properly protected. It was also de- 
cided to assist in the efforts to secure for 
WCFL the broadcasting station owned, con- 
trolled and operated by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labour, the necessary extended alloca- 
tions and permits from the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


The committee reported favourably on the 
portion of the executive council report where- 
in reference was made to a conferenice with the 
American Bar Association. The committee 
commended the council for its firm stand 
against communists, endorsed the report of 
the council on company unions and recom- 
mended that the council continue its efforts 
to expose company unions. 


Release of Tom Mooney 


As a substitute for a resolution asking for 
the release of Tom Mooney and all other 
workers “unjustly held” in the prisons of 
California, the convention approved of a 
declaration that the executive council con- 
tinue to proceed in the manner which in their 
judgment is best calculated to bring about 
the release of Mooney and Billings. 


Immigration 


In addition to the section of the executive 
council’s report dealing with the subject of 
“Mexico and Immigration,’ the committee 
on resolutions considered six resolutions deal- 
ing with immigration matters. Resolution 
No. 5 proposed placing Mexico and all Latin 
American countries under the quota pro- 
visions of the United States immigration laws; 
Nos. 9 and 10 proposed to place all countries 
under the quota provisions of the laws, and to 
secure a more rigorous prosecution of those 
who smuggle aliens into the United States; 
No. 57 proposed the cessation of border-cross- 
ing privileges and protested against the issu- 
ance of Federal injunctions against local di- 
rectors of immigration in their enforcement 





*This case was outlined in the Lasour 


Gazerre, March, 1928, page 335. 
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of the 1924 immigration laws; No. 84 pro- 
posed to have the trade unions acquainted 
with the manner in which protective pro- 
visions of the immigration law are annulled 
by proclamations and orders, particularly at 
Detroit. and protested against “the destruc- 
tion of the immigration laws by the Federal 
courts.” The committee recommended that 
the entire subject be referred to the execu- 
tive council for an all embracive study and 
examination and directions for the approval 
and furtherance of ,such legislation as will 
most speedily and effectually attain the ends 
sought and as may be required to safeguard 
and promote the economic, industrial, social 
and political well-being of all people in the 
United States in general and of the wage 
earners in particular. 

The committee on resolutions approved of 
a resolution asking the US. Secretary of La- 
bour to repudiate a statement of the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Labour favouring putting 
Chinese under the quota law. 


Other Resolutions Adopted 


Other resolutions approved by the commit- 
tee on resolutions and endorsed by the con- 
vention were as follows:— 


Opposing importation of Chinese-made 
shingles from British Columbia. 

Commending the A. F. of L. for co-opera- 
tion with the Metal Trades Department in 
legislative matters. 

In support of the teachers of Seattle in their 
fight against the “yellow dog” contract. 

In favour of co-operating with the Journey- 
men Tailors’ Union in a publicity campaign 
against sweat shops. 

In favour of assisting to secure release of 
imprisoned trade unionists in hosiery workers’ 
strike in Kenosha, Wisconsin. 

Endorsing movement of Stenographers’ 
Union No. 12,646, of New York, to secure 
five-day work week. 

Urging support of Stenographers’ Union No. 
12,646 cf New York in campaign against 
communists. 

Urging employment of union accountants 
by union affiliated with the A. F. of L. 

Urging that work in naval construction pro- 
gram of the United States be done in Gov- 
ernment navy yards. 

In favour of the A. F. of L. assisting in se- 
curing the ratification of the Kellogg peace 
treaty. 

In favour of state tenure laws for teachers. 

Protesting against the policy of denying 
employment to middle-aged workers and pro- 
posing investigation of employers’ use of 
group insurance to restrict labour. 


Demanding that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission prosecute a complaint against a 
baking corporation. 

Urging establishment of adequate salaries 
for the United States steamboat inspection 
service. 

In favour of free speech, free press and free 
assemblage. 

In favour of such changes in the tariff laws 
as may be desired by the printing trades or- 
ganizations. 

Opposition to the extension of the prison 
laundry system in competition with free 
labour. 

Expressing approval of the United Hebrew 
Trades of New York in assistance rendered to 
the Central Federation of Jewish Workers in 
Palestine. 

In favour of rendering assistance to the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in efforts to renew agreements with employers. 

In favour of the Boulder dam project on 
the Colorado river, such to be placed under 
the direction of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

In favour of conference to consider organ- 
izing work in the Southern States. 

In favour of support of affiliated Theatrical 
Agents and Managers. 

Commending the support extended by the 
labour press and urging support for the vari- 
ous labour papers. 

In favour of support to the International 
Association of Bridge, Structural and Orna- 
mental Iron Workers in the “struggle against 
the United States Steel Corporation and the 
National Erectors’ Association.” 

In favour of investigation of the Vestris 
disaster. 

In favour of United States enforcing mari- 
time laws upon foreign vessels. 


‘ Resolutions to be Considered 


The following resolutions on the recom- 
mendation of the committee on resolutions 
were referred to the executive council for con- 
sideration. 

Asking support for the International Bro- 
therhood of Paper Makers in the Department 


of Justice suit involving the use of the union 


label water mark. 

Favouring a protective tariff on foreign- 
made shoes. 

In favour of empowering State Industrial 
commissions or departments of labour to grant 
licenses for private fee-charging employment 
agencies. 

In favour of A. F. of L. studying method 
of combating “yellow dog” contracts. 

Proposing endorsement of proposed mea- 
sure for child health extension service. 
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Asking for federal legislation to compel 
printed matter to bear imprint of the printer. 

Urging legislation regulating issuance of fire 
insurance policies. 

In favour of the executive council of the 
federation assisting the Amalgamated Meat. 
Cutters in an effort to have a New York City 
branch reaffiliate. 


Jurisdictional Questions 


To the committee on executive council’s 
report were referred certain questions regard- 
ing jurisdictional disputes, together with some 


- other matters not submitted to other com- 


mittees. 

Regarding the controversy between the 
teamsters and railway clerks the committee 
submitted a proposition for the final settle- 
ment, the executive council to arrange for a 
conference. 

Commendation was offered for the success- 
ful settlement of disputes (1) between boiler- 
makers and bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, (2) between machinists and street and 
electric railway employees, (3) between car- 
penters and sheet metal workers, (4) between 
the operating engineers and stationary fire- 
men. 

Approval was given the action of the execu- 
tive council in suspending the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Signalmen for failure to carry out 
decision of the 1927 convention in regard to 
a dispute with the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

Approval was also given to the change in 
title of the International Union of Steam and 
Operating Engineers to International Union 
of Operating Engineers. 

The disputes between (1) flint glass work- 
ers and machinists, and (2) tunnel and sub- 
way constructors and hodcarriers and build- 
ing labourers were referred to the executive 
council to continue to endeavour to effect 
settlements. 

A proposal to merge the Cigarmakers’ In- 
ternational Union and the Tobacco Workers’ 
International Union was referred to the presi- 
dent of the federation with a view to present- 
ing the proposal to the tobacco workers’ ex- 
ecutive. 


Committee on Education 


To the committee on education several sec- 
tions of the report of the executive council 
were referred. These were under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) “The American Federa- 
tionist ”; (2) “Text Book Review”; (3) 
“Compulsory School Attendance Laws”; 
(4) “Free Text Books”; (5) “Continuation 
School”; (6) “On Co-operative Part-Time 
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Education”; (7) “Adult Education”; (8) 
“Workers’ Educational Movement”; (9) 
“California Plan”; (10) “On Week-End Con- 
ferences”; (11) “On Summer Schools for 
Workers”; (12) “On Publications”; (13) 
“On Legal Information Bureau”; (14) “On 
Labour’s Three Special Days”; (15) “Child 
Health Day”; (16) “Child Labour”; (17) 
“Child Labour in the District of Columbia ;.” 
(18) “On Public Health”; (19) “On Chicago 
World Fair, and (20) “On Samuel Gompers 
Memorial.” The convention approved of the 
work of the executive council in the above 
matters. 

A resoiution proposing the establishment of 
a national labour college for workers’ educa- 
tion was presented to the convention. The 
committee on education recommended that 
the proposal be referred to the executive 
council. In the discussion on the resolution 
the name of Brookwood College was injected. 
Vice-President Woll, who had been delegated 
by President Green to investigate Brookwood 
College, read the findings in his report. Mr. 
Woll declared that the evidence which he had 
examined from the students at Brookwood 
and from reports that had come to his atten- 
tion prompted the conclusion that “in fact 
the direction of its teaching is propagandis- 
tic.’ He stated also that three members of 
the faculty are on the board of advisers of 
the Workers (Communist) Party in New 
York. After further discussion the recom- 
mendation of the committee was adopted. 
Subsequently a motion was adopted endors- 
ing the action of the executive council in re- 
gard to Brookwood College. 

The committee om education also reported 
favourably on resolutions (1) urging trade 
union editors to allot space in their publica- 
tions to assist educational campaign of Union 
Label Trades Department, and (2) opposing 
use of public schools “to spread propaganda 
of special interests.” The convention adopted 
the report. 


International Labour Relations 


The committee on International Labour 
Relations was in accord with the views ex- 
pressed by the executive council under the 
caption of “Pan-American Labour Relations,” 
in which it was stated that a special effort be 
made for the continuation of the policy to 
draw the workers of the North, Central and 
South American countries more closely to- 
gether in fraternal relationship for their mu- 
tual advancement and protection. Reference 
was also made to the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana and to the later date for the 
meeting of the sixth convention of the Pan- 
American Federation of Labour. 
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The committee recommended that the ex- 
ecutive council continue its effort to estab- 
lish reaffiliation with the International Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions upon the basis de- 
clared by earlier conventions of the A. F. of L. 


Fraternal Greetings 


At the morning session of the third day the 
messages from the fraternal delegates were 
delivered. The greetings from the British 
Trades Union Congress were extended by Mr. 
J. Marchbank, assistant industrial general 
secretary of the National Union of Railway- 
men, London, England, and Mr. E. Edwards, 
financial secretary of the Northumberland 
Miners’ Union. The message from the Trades 
and Labour Congress of ‘Canada was de- 
livered by Mr. Wm. Varley, Toronto, Ont., 
and that from the Women’s International 
Union Label League and Trade Union Auxili- 
ary by Miss Anna Fitzgerald, while Miss Ma- 
tilda Lindsay spoke for the National Trade 
Union Label League. 

At one of the sessions, previous to the de- 
parture of the British delegates for Mexico, 
where they were to represent the British 
Trades Union Congress at the meeting of the 
Mexican Federation of Labour, they were 
each presented with a gold watch and chain. 
Hach delegate was also given a watch to take 
home to his wife. The Canadian fraternal 
delegate received a similar present, as did 
also Mrs. Varley, who was present. 

Others who addressed the convention at 
one or other of the sessions were Col. C. B. 
Ross, representing the US. War Department; 
Mr. Paul V. McNutt, National commander 
of the American Legion; Mr. J. Talbot Clark, 
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representative of the Near East Relief Com- 
mittee; Hon. Thos. F. Gore, ex-senator from 
Oklahoma; Mr. John P. Frey, secretary of 
the Metal Trades Department of the A. F. 
olf L.; Mr. Spencer Miller, junior secretary of 
the Workers’ Education Bureau of America, 
and Hon. James J. Davis, United States See- 
retary of Labour. 

At one of the sessions of the convention the 
names of 29 departed outstanding represen- 
union movement were 
read by the secretary. At the request of the 
president the delegates stood in silence for a 
moment as a tribute of respect to their 
memory. 


, Officers Elected 


The officers elected for the year 1928-29 
were as follows: President Wm. Green, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; 1st vice-president, Frank Duffy, 
Indianapaolis, Ind.; 2nd vice-president, Thos. 
A. Rickett, New York, N.Y.; 8rd vice-presi- 
dent, Jacob Fischer, Indianapolis, Ind.; 4th 
vice-president, Matthew Woll, Chicago, Ill.; 
5th vice-president, James Wilson, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; 6th vice-president, James P. Noonan, 
Washington, D.C.; 7th vice-president, John 
Coefield, Chicago, Ill.; 8th vice-president, A. 
O. Wharton, Washington, D:C.; treasurer, 
Martin F. Ryan, Kansas City, Mo.; secre- 
tary, Frank Morrison, Washington, D.C.; fra- 
ternal delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress, Wm. J. Rooney, Washington, D.C., 
and Wm. P. Clarke, Toledo, Ohio; fraternal 
delegate to the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada, John D. Haggerty, Washington, 
DiC. 

Toronto, Ont., was chosen as the convention 
city for 1929. 


Houseworkers and Workmen’s Compensation 


The Victoria Colonist, in a recent issue, dis- 
cussed the position of houseworkers in rela- 
tion to accident insurance as follows:— 

“Workmen’s Compensation, if it is to be 
adequate in the expression of its needs, should 
cover housework. This is a phase of indus- 
try that, in the matter of insurance, has been 
far too neglected up to the present. The 
women who perform homely chores are -as 
much entitled to compensation as any other 
class of the community, and no doubt would 
be prepared to contTibute to the premiums 
of Workmen’s Compensation. Under the 
present dispensation the housewife finds it 
dificult to get an accident policy. The be- 
lief exists, no doubt founded on statistics, 
that housework is the most dangerous of all 
occupations for women. As a consequence 
insurance companies fight shy of the risk, or 
only accept it at much higher rates. 


“The Rochester Times-Union says that the 
high casualty list among women in the home 
‘is due to the housewife’s own persistence in 
doing the day’s work, even when weary from 
long hours, to her lack of proper tools or un- 
familiarity with the tiools she has.’ There 
ought to be no such unfamiliarity in these 
days of domestic science in the schools, that 
is if the domestic science taught is practical 
and capable of application to the homes. Un- 
der Workmen’s Compensation, in which an 
immense reserve fund has been accumulated 
—beyond present and immediately prospec- 
tive needs—the housewives could be cared for 
without having to pay any higher rates of 
insurance than obtain in any average indus- 
try. This is a matter that should be of mo- 
ment to women’s organizations. The house- 
wife is just as much entitled to protection as 
any workman.” 
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TRADES AND LABOUR CONGRESS OF CANADA 


Legislative Program Submitted to Dominion Government 


HE executive council of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada and an 
accompanying delegation of Canadian repre- 
sentatives of affiliated international and 
national unions, on January 8, 1929, submitted 
to the Dominion Government the legislative 
program of organized labour. The following 
Cabinet Ministers were present at the meet- 
ing :— 

The Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister; H'on. Peter Heenan, Minister 
of Labour; Hon. Dr. J. H. King, Minister of 
Health and Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment; 
Hon. Charles Dunning, Minister of Railways 
and Canals; Hon. J. C. Elliott, Minister of 
Public Works; Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Min- 
ister of Justice; Hon, P. J. Veniot, Postmaster 
General; Hon. Colonel J. L. Ralston, Minister 
of National Defence; and Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture. 


Mr. Tom Moore, President of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, was the chief 
spokesman during the presentation and he was 
assisted by J. T. Foster, James Simpson and 
R. J. Tallon, vice-presidents, and P. M. 
Draper, secretary-treasurer. 

Other representatives of labour organizations 
who composed the delegation were: Arthur 
Martel, executive board member; James F. 
Marsh and Pat Green, general representatives, 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners; 
J. G. A. Decelles, chairman, executive board, 
Commercial Telegraphers Union; John W. 
Bruce, organizer, United Association of 
Plumbers and Steamfitters; E. W, A. O'Dell, 
organizer, Boot and Shoe Workers’ Union; J. 
J. Reaves, president, Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers; W. P. Covert, vice-president, 
International Alliance Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Motion Picture Machine Oper- 
ators; E. Ingles, vice-president, John Noble 
and James Broderick, general representatives, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; A. Bastien, Canadian representative, 
American Federation of Labour; Maurice 
Labelle, vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill 
Workers; Fred Molineux, and R. Gervais, 
organizers, Brotherhood of Painters, Deco- 
rators and Paperhangers; James Ward, vice- 
president, International Association of Oper- 
ative Plasterers; A. Bell, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Sheet Metal Workers; 
James Somerville, vice-president, International 
Association of Machinists; George R. Brunet, 
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vice-president, Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ant’s Union; M. L. Bergstein, organizer, Cloth 
Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers International 
Union; Joseph Corbett, chairman, Joint Pro- 
tective Board (Central Region), C. N. Rys., 
Brotherhood Railway Carmen; Thomas 
O’Reilly, vice-president, National Association 
of Marine Engineers: Frank Healey, organizer, 
International Union of Steam and Operating 
Engineers; W. F. Bush, executive board mem- 
ber, United Garment Workers’ Union; F. W. 
Felker, district representative, International 
Moulders’ Union; A. Gariepy, vice-president, 
Cigar Makers’ International Union; Thomas 
Black, International Typographical Union; J. 
A, P. Haydon, legislative representative, 
Ontario and Quebec Conference Typographical 
Unions; A. D. Dear, vice-president, Inter- 
national Association of Fire Fighters; Charles 
Dickie, secretary, Division No. 4, Railway 
Employees’ Department, American Federation 
of Labour. 


President Moore’s Address 


President Moore after introducing the dele- 
gation said:—“In our presentation of a year 
ago the status and membership of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was dealt 
with in considerable detail. It is not thought 
necessary at this time to deal further with 
this subject, except to say that during the 
past year several thousands more members 
have been added to the ranks of our affiliated 
organizations, thus further strengthening our 
claims to continue, as for the past forty-four 
years, to speak authoritatively on behalf of 
the organized workers of this Dominion. 


“Being Canadian citizens and desiring to 


‘build up the country in which we live and 


earn our livelihood, our policy has always been 
one of seeking betterment through constitu- 
tional channels. In accord with this we again 
respectfully submit a program of legislative 
changes considered necessary in the furtherance 
of social and economic justice and industrial 
peace in Canada. 

“Many of these matters have been presented 
and discussed at previous interviews and there- 
fore are only very briefly summarized, but 
we trust will nevertheless be given equal con- 
sideration with those more fully dealt with.” 

“Old Age Pensions —By .the adoption of the 
Federal-Provincial Old Age Pension Act 
in the Province of British Columbia, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba some practical 
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knowledge has been gained in respect to this 
measure. Whilst we still believe that changes 
will be necessary to this Act before it can be 
considered as providing reasonable relief and 
protection to the needy workers in their old 
age, yet we are of the opinion that it is 
advisable to secure much wider application of 
the measure in other provinces and greater 
experience as to costs, administration, etc., 
before coming to a decision as to what amend- 
ments may be of the greatest benefit. For 
this reason no changes are sought at the 
present time, but we do urge that the Federal 
Government exert its influence on the partici- 
pating provincial authorities to ensure that 
the Act is administered in the most generous 
terms. 

“It is pleasing to note that the Minister of 
Labour has continued to publicly urge all 
Provincial Governments to accept the Federal- 
Provincial Old Age Pension Act, and this we 
accept as a manifestation of the sincerity of 
the Federal Government in seeking to have 
the benefits of the measure made applicable 
throughout the entire Dominion at the earliest 
time. 


“Re-enactment Technical Education Act 
1919.—It is to be regretted that the Govern- 
ment has not yet seen fit to re-enact the 
Technical Education Act of 1919, which 
expires on March 31st this year, as we are 
convinced that without Federal assistance 
technical educational activities in the various 
provinces will be restricted. We believe that 
the Premier of Ontario stated the case clearly 
when, in a press statement published May last, 
he said:— ’ 

The Technical Education Act passed by the 
Dominion in 1919, did not encroach on the pre- 
rogative of the provinces. It did not assume 
to take control of any schools; it left the 
responsibility for the administration of technical 
schools strictly to the provinces to which it be- 
longs by constitutional right. 

The Act was, in fact, a_ financial measure 
dealing with Federal funds. It undertook to use 
federal money to promote and assist technical 
education in Canada. In other words, the 
Dominion sought to induce the provinces and 
the municipalities, on the assurance of Federal 
assistance, to undertake a very expensive service 
to the country, on a larger scale than would 
otherwise be possible. 

“Reiterating our statement presented last 
year we would emphasize that technical 
education is an essential part of apprentice 
training, and as such, lays the foundation for 
industrial efficiency, which reflects itself in 
Dominion revenues. For this and similar 
reasons we again advance the opinion that the 
Dominion Government could properly con- 
tinue grants for technical education and urge 


the enactment of legislation to make this 
possible when the Act of 1919 expires. 


“Fair Wage Matters—It is disappointing to 
note that the promises held out last year by 
the Minister of Labour for the appointment 
of a fair wages officer for the Maritime Prov- 
inces have not as yet been carried into effect. 
With the industrial revival apparent in these 
provinces it is hoped that this position will 
be filled in the immediate future. 


“Changes in the present regulations pre- 
viously urged are again reiterated, these being 
briefly:—The substitution of the words ‘not 
to exceed eight hours per day’ instead of ‘such 
hours as are customary in the district’; that 
Clause 5, Section (a) relating to the duties of 
inspecting officers including supervision over 
labour conditions, be strictly enforced; That 
penalties be imposed on contractors violating 
the fair wage clauses and making false declara- 
tions as to compliance with the same; Moneys 
collected for such violations to become the 
property of the Government, when the work-- 
men entitled to the same can not be located 
within a reasonable time; That Clause 3, 
Section (a) limiting the powers of the Min- 
ister of Labour be repealed; That extended 
authority to examine books, pay rolls, etc., 
and take action in cases of violations be given 
by the Minister of Labour to the fair wages 
officers; That a new clause be inserted pro- 
viding for the right of representatives of 
workers’ organizations to have free access to 
all jobs covered by fair wage policies of the 
Government; That fair wage regulations 
should apply not only to works undertaken 
by the Government itself, or by commissions 
using Government funds, but also to trading 
companies of which the Government own part 
or all of the stock; That the fair wage regu- 
lations with the amendments above suggested 
be incorporated in an Act of Parliament so as 
to give the full power’of the law in enforcing 
the same. 


“It is noted that the Fair Wages Clauses 
have been inserted in bills enacted during the 
last session granting charters to companies to 
build bridges crossing international waterways. 
This action on the part of Parliament is highly 
appreciated, and, we trust, will be continued 
as a policy of the Government when dealing 
with bills of a similar nature in future. 


“Tt is further requested that the Fair Wages 
Policy should be made to apply to all indus- 
tries enjoying protection under the tariff laws. 
(This matter is dealt with more fully in the 
Memorandum on Tariff.) 
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“Government Plant Conditions—Request is 
made that established standard working con- 
ditions should be observed in Government 
plants manufacturing uniforms or doing other 
similar commercial work which proposal will 
be best assured by the adoption of such con- 
ditions as will enable the union label to be 
fixed on these products. 


“Curtailment of Veto Power of Senate— 
Attention is again directed to the need for 
curtailing the powers of the Senate so as to 
make it responsive to public opinion and 
establish the supremacy of the elective cham- 
ber, the H'ouse of Commons, in all legislative 
matters. Asa step in this direction it is urged 
that action be taken to provide that ‘the veto 
of the Senate shall not be operative in respect 
to legislation which has passed three different 
sessions of the House of Commons,’ 


“British North America Act—Changes are 
sought in this Act as will foster national unity 
by (a) giving any necessary power to the 
Federal Government to deal with all matters 
covered in recommendations and conventions 
of the International Labour Conferences 
(League of Nations); (b) Abolish appeals to 
the Privy Council and establish the Supreme 
Court of Canada as the highest court of 
appeal; (c) Bring about such changes in the 
constitution of Parliament as may be neces- 
sary to make decisions of the elected repre- 
sentatives of the people paramount. 


“Criminal Code Amendments—lIt is gratify- 
ing to note that the Government again intro- 
duced a bill proposing to repeal the sections 
of the Criminal Code respecting sedition, 
freedom of speech, assembly, etc., inserted 
during the 1919 session of Parliament and to 
substitute therefor the provisions which 
obtained prior to that time. It is disappoint- 
ing, however, to find that though the bill 
passed the House of Commons it was rejected 
by the Senate, this being the sixth occasion 
on which similar legislation has met defeat 
in the Upper Chamber. 

“According to ‘Hansard’, April 23, 1928, the 
Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Justice, in 
introducing the above bill said ‘If it is 
defeated there (the Senate) again, I will bring 
it in again next year. We trust this promise 
will be carried out and desire to give the 
assurance that such action will have the full 
support of labour throughout the Dominion. 

“Another amendment to the Criminal Code 
which is of serious import to Labour and has 
been continuously urged for several years past 
is to re-insert the clauses defining and legal- 
izing peaceful picketing which were originally 


contained in Section 12, Chapter 173 of the 
Consolidated Statutes of Canada, 1886. Recent: 
experiences are that Canadian Courts appear 
to be following more closely United States: 
practices instead of British custom in this 
matter, and owing to the varied interpreta 
tions as to the legal rights of workers in the 
conducting of strikes it is, we believe, in the 
best interest of all concerned that the section 
above referred to, which was dropped from 
the Statutes in consolidating the same and 
not by any action or authority of Parliament, 
should be again reinserted. 


“Hight Hour Day—No real progress has yet 
been made by way of giving legal effect to 
the Washington (1919) Eight Hour Day Con- 
vention which the representatives of the 
Federal Government were parties to adopting. 
The decision of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
to which this question was referred by the 
Government, left no doubt as to the right 
of the Federal Government to apply the same 
to its own employees and others coming with- 
in its jurisdiction. We once more ask for 
favourable action on this matter. (Further 
reference to this convention is included in the 
Memorandum on International Labour Organ- 
ization matters.) 


“One Day’s Rest in Seven—It would seem 
reasonable to assume that the intent of the 
Lord’s Day Act was to prevent workers being 
compelled to work seven days per week. 
Developments since its enactment have, how- 
ever, made the Act ineffective so far as the 
large majority of workers are concerned, and 
we therefore ask that new legislation embody- 
ing the principle of the ‘One Day’s Rest in 
Seven’ Convention of the International Labour 
Office be enacted, or that the present Lord’s 
Day Act be amended so as to enable this 
convention to be ratified and made operative 
in Canada. (This matter is also referred to 
in the Memorandum on International Labour 
Office conventions, etc.) 


“ Militia Act Amendments.—Whilst sincerely 
endeavouring to prevent any conditions aris- 
ing in the industrial world which would pro- 
vide an opportunity for calling on the Fed- 
eral armed forces to participate in a trade 
dispute, there is always the possibility, how- 
ever remote, of such occurring. Past experi- 
ences have shown the unsatisfactory provisions 
of the Militia Act in this respect, and we 
therefore again urge that it be so amended 
to (a) prohibit the maintenance by industrial 
corporations of armed forces designed for use 
during industrial disputes; (b) enable the 
Federal Government to use discretionary 
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powers as to tthe provision of troops when 
requistioned by municipal or provincial gov- 
ernments. 


“Cadet Training—This matter was again 
under discussion at our last convention when 
it was resolved to request that legislation be 
enacted to provide for the abolition of all 
money grants for cadet training and other 
military activities in schools and that grants 
be given for the purpose of physical training 
instead. 

“We desire to emphasize our belief that it 
is in the best interest of the youth that every 
encouragement should be given to the de- 
velopment of their physical condition instead 
of instilling into their minds militaristic ideas 
by the continuance of the cadet system. It 
is our sincere belief that if grants are to be 
made by the Federal Government to educa- 
tional authorities such grants should be for 
technical education or purely physical devel- 
opment and not for military training. 


“Marine Matters—Considerable disappoint- 
ment exists at the continued delay in revising 
the Canada Shipping Act so as to remove 
many injustices to marine engineers and others 
whose conditions of employment are governed 
by this obsolete Act. Though there may be 
valid reason for delaying to undertake a gen- 
eral revision of the same, we would urge that 
amendments to the Shipping Act and Regula- 
tions, as set forth in the memoranda presented 
to the Minister of Marine and Fisheries dur- 
ing the past several years, be proceeded with. 
These briefly deal with the licensing and con- 
ditions of employment of marine engineers; 
that the organization affected be graded rep- 
resentation on ‘the examining board for ma- 
rine engineers; appointment of a qualified 
engineer to sit as a commissioner with the 
Wreck Commission on all cases; that a Health 
Inspector be appointed at each important port 
in Canada with power of inspection on Cana- 
dian ships; changes in the method of com- 
puting horse power on steamships, and for 
the revision of the section dealing with coast- 
wise training so as to exclude from Canadian 
port to port trade other than ships built in 
Canada, owned by Canadians, manned by 
Canadian seamen and registered in Canada, 
with a view of permitting ships of other coun- 
tries to enter this trade only under proper 
duties; that a duty be placed on ships used 
exclusively in Canadian trade, built or re- 
paired outside of Canada so as to assist in 
providing employment in the ship building 
trades, and for the adoption of the eight-hour 
day for marine engineers. 

“Tt is further requested that the policy of 
equalizing wages paid to marine engineers in 


different sections of Canada now in effect by 
the Marine and Fisheries and Public Works 
Departments be adopted by other depart- 
ments of the Government operating vessels. 


“Prison Reform.—That steps be taken to 
give effect to the report of the Government 
Commission (1921) on this matter. 


“ Bankruptcy Act—Amendments to this 
Act are sought which would give claims for 
wages and salaries of employees first rank and 
priority over all other creditors where said 
estates or concerns are wound up or liquidated 
by virtue of the Bankruptcy and Winding Up 
Acts. 


“ Taxation—We note with satisfaction that 
a further reduction was made in the sales tax 
from four per cent to three per cent during 
the last session of Parliament, and express the 
hope that further reduction or total elimina- 
tion of this tax will take precedence over any 
other tax reduction that may be found pos- 
sible, as in our opinion the sales tax is an ob- 
struction to business and places an unfair 
burden on people of small means. 

“The Government is also to be commended 
for amending the income tax so as to extend 
the exemption for dependent children to 
twenty-one years or over if they are incapable 
of self-support on account of mental or phy- 
sical condition. 

“Organized labour believes that the income 
tax, fairly administered, is a just method of 
raising national revenue and though changes 
may be necessary to remove inequalities, be- 
lieves that this tax should be maintained per- 
manently in Canada, and that no further gen- 
eral reduction should be made which would 
reduce the national revenue beyond a point 
where provision can be made to fulfil the 
State’s obligation to protect those who, either 
from old age, unemployment or sickness, find 
themselves unable to provide the necessities 
of life. 


“Canada Marking Act—Up to the present - 
this Act has been confined in its operations 
to the printing industry. In view of the large 
importation of boots and shoes into Canada 
during the past year, many of which we be- 
lieve to have been made in countries with 
exceptionally low-wage conditions, we strongly 
recommend that the Canada Marking Act be 
applied to the boot and shoe industry so that 
purchasers may be aware of the country of 
origin of the same. 


“Electoral Reform—Note has been taken 
of the unsuccessful effort made by a member 
of the House of Commons, by the introduc- 
tion of Bill 28 to amend the Senate and 
House of Commons Act so as to remove the 
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necessity for re-election of a member of the 
House of Commons on acceptance of a posi- 
tion as a Minister of the Crown, providing he 
is elected to the House of Commons whilst 
he held such office, or is a member of the 
House of Commons at the date of nomination 
to the same. 

“A request for this legislation has been in- 
corporated in our program for the past two 
years and we would ask that the Government 
introduce a similar bill as that herein referred 
to, during the next session of Parliament. We 
also desire to reiterate our other requests for 
amendments to the Election Act which would 
provide for (a) Changes in the method of ap- 
pointment and control of returning officers 
and their subordinates charged with the con- 
duct of Federal elections so as to eliminate 
the interjection of political partyism into 
what should be an impartial State function; 
(b) The introduction of proportional repre- 
sentation in group constituencies and the use 
of the transferable vote in .single member 
constituencies; (c) A compulsory half-day 
holiday with pay on Federal election days 
instead of the two hours now stipulated in the 
Act; (d) Protection against the imposition of 
restrictions by public authorities which pre- 
vent their employees from exercising their 
full political rights under free conditions; (e) 
Abolition of forfeiture of election deposits 
and the substitution therefor of a stated num- 
ber of signatures before nominations are ac- 
cepted; (f) Repeal of Clauses 10 and 11 of 
the Franchise Act (1920) which prohibit vol- 
untary contributions towards election cam- 
paigns from trade unions or other groups un- 
less they are specially incorporated as poli- 
tical associations and prohibit non-residents 
from participating in election campaigns.. 

A further request adopted at our last con- 
vention is that enabling legislation be ob- 
tained so that seamen be privileged to exercise 
their franchise away from home whilst follow- 
ing their employment. 


“Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.— 
Attention is again directed to the desire for 
the amendment to Clause B, subsection 2, 
section 16 of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act of 1925 so as to eliminate the 
necessity of the formality of taking a strike 
vote before a Board can be granted, substi- 
tuting the words “A declaration of failure to 
reach agreement by direct negotiations” for 
the present oath which reads:—“ To the belief 
of the declarant a strike or lockout will be 
declared.” The necessity of taking a strike 
vote prior to making application for a board 
many times acts as a deterrent to conciliation. 


“International Arbitration as a substitute 
for war.—The studied opinion of the labour 
movement on this important question is em- 
bodied in the following resolution, adopted at 
our last convention, which is herewith brought 
to your attention with the expressed hope that 
steps will be taken to give effect to the 
recommendation contained therein:— 

Whereas the labour movement is opposed 
to war and in favour of the substitution of 
the principle of arbitration in the settlement 
of all disputes between nations. Therefore, be 
it resolved, that this Forty-fourth convention 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
expresses its approval of the action of the 
Federal Government in affixing its signature to 
the Kellogg Treaty outlawing war, and further, 
be it resolved, that we urge our government to 
also add its signature to those of the twenty- 
seven other nations who have already signed 
the optional clause of the protocol of the World 
Court League of Nations, providing for the 
judicial settlement of international disputes. 


“ Alien Labour Act—The inadequacy of the 
Alien Labour Act to protect Canadian Labour, 
especially during trade disputes, has been 
demonstrated on several occasions during the 
past year. To some extent this interlocks 
with immigration regulations, which are re- 
ferred to in a subsequent memorandum on 
that question. 

One of the greatest difficulties met with in 
respect to the present Alien Labour Act is 
that there is no provision made in the same 
for the enforcemenit by any department of the 
Government. We, therefore, again request 
that the administration of the Alien Labour 
Act be assigned to a Minister of the Govern- 
ment so that violations of the Act may be 
effectively dealt with. 


“Tetter Carriers’ Conditions—At our last 
convention it was unanimously decided to 
again call the attention of the Government 
to the inadequate salaries paid letter carriers 
for responsible and arduous duties. In con- 
nection with this it was pointed out that 
under the Civil Service Act, as amended in 
1919, classification and salaries of letter car-# 
riers were placed under the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Service Commission and that the 
powers of this Commission are so wide as to 
enable it to arbitrarily repudiate recommenda- 
tions made by the Postmaster General respect- 
ing salary increases and classification. Exercis- 
ing these powers this Commission has turned 
down flat the recommendations of two Post- 
masters General for reclassification and higher 
salaries for letter carriers. Comparing salaries 
of letter carriers it was pointed out that in 
1918 they were on a par with policemen and 
fire fighters, and at that time Canadian letter 
carriers received $89 per year more than United 
States letter carriers, whereas in 1927 the 
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maximum salary of a Canadian letter carrier 
was $1,500 while the United States letter 
carrier’s maximum was $2,200 and the average 
for policemen and fire fighters was $1,850. 
It was, therefore, unanimously resolved that 
we impress upon the Government the urgent 
necessity of introducing legislation at the 
forthcoming session of Parliament that will 
remove the amendment of 1919, known as 
section 45b from the Civil Service Act, and 
place the Postmaster General in a position 
to deal directly on such matters as classifi- 
cation and the fixing of salaries for letter car- 
riers. 

“This opportunity is taken to express ap- 
preciation of the Government’s action in pass- 
ing legislation which provides for the setting 
up of joint councils within the Civil Service, 
and we trust that these councils, when estab- 
lished, may be the medium through which 
unsatisfactory conditions will be dealt with 
promptly and with justice. to all concerned. 

The request is again reiterated that as 
Christmas Day and New Year’s day are recog- 
nized as legal holidays, enjoyed by the great 
majority of the people of Canada, that all 
delivery of mail by letter carriers be suspended 
on these two days. In respect to this we 
would point out that a resolution embodying 
this request was again adopted at the 25th 
convention of the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers, held in the city of Windsor, 
Ont., during September last. 


“Federal Office Cleaners’ Conditions—Dur- 
ing the past year this matter has been the 
subject of a conference with the Minister of 
Public Works and the Minister of Labour, 
but up to the present time-none of the re- 
quests have been granted. We, therefore, on 
the part of these underpaid workers request 
that they be placed on an annual basis as 
permanent employees including privileges of 
“sick leave, holidays with pay and superannua- 
tion. 

“Pensions Act-—-On behalf of the Marine 
Engineers in the employ of the Federal Gov- 
ernment the request is submitted that they be 
brought under the Superannuation Act and 
thus be enabled to enjoy similar benefits as 
those employees who come under the Civil 
Service Act. 


“Co-operative Legislation—In order to en- 
courage co-operative trading in Canada, Fed- 
eral legislation should be simplified in respect 
to the Dominion incorporation of such soci- 
eties.” 


The following memoranda were also pre- 
sented :— 


MEMoRANDUM ON INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
(CONFERENCES AND THE CONVENTIONS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS ARISING ‘THERE- 
FROM 1919 To 1928 


This memorandum contained the following 
subjects on which legislation is sought: (1) 
Kight-hour day; (2) One day’s rest in seven; 
(3) Seamen’s articles of agreement; (4) Un- 
employment and unemployment insurance; (5) 
Emigration. In conclusion the memorandum 
stated that according to reports submitted to 
the 1928 conference of the League of Nations 
International Labour Organization only two 
countries, South Africa and Australia, had 
recorded a less number of ratifications than 
Canada. Belgium heads the list with eighteen; 
Great Britain coming fifth with thirteen, India 
ninth with eleven, the Irish Free State four- 
teenth with nine, whilst, as previously men- 
tioned, Canada had only ratified four. This 
might be accounted for to some degree because 
of the number of conventions and recommenda- 
tions which have been considered as coming 
within the competence of Provincial Govern- 
ments. The memorandum declared that “as a 
means of securing greater interest by the Pro- 
vincial Governments in these matters we would 
reiterate our proposals for the holding of 
annual Inter-Provincial conferences to deal with 
International Labour Organization matters and 
for the encouragement of Provincial Govern- 
ments to have representatives present at the 
annual conference in Geneva.” 


MeEMorRANDUM ON UNEMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


It is the opinion of organized labour that 
unemployment could be dealt with in three 
ways: First, to increase the number of jobs 
available within Canada and stabilize employ- 
ment to the fullest possible extent. Secondly, 
to provide facilities for bringing the job and 
the worker together; and thirdly, by the pay- 
ment of unemployment insurance. To give 
effect to the first proposal the following action 
is suggested: (1) Those outlined in tariff 
memorandum (referred to later in this report) ; 
(2) Generous support to the National Research 
Council so as to encourage fullest development 
and use of our natural resources; (3) The 
carrying on of all public works and purchase of 
public supplies during periods of depression; 
(4) The limitation of the work day to eight 
hours on all government jobs so as to more 
evenly distribute employment; (5) Adoption of 
the recommendation of the National Conference 
regarding winter employment in Canada, held 
September, 1924, for the encouragement of 
building operations during winter seasons. 


The following measures are suggested to give 
effect to the second proposal:—(1) The en- 
couraging of the abolition of fee-charging em- 
ployment agencies and the development of free 
employment bureaus by the Provinces, co- 
ordinated by the Federal Employment Service; 
(2) The adoption of the recommendation of the 
Employment Service Council of Canada respect- 
ing methods of hiring labour outside Canada; 
(3) Assistance towards transportation of work- 
ers to distant jobs and for temporary work, 
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such as harvest labour, ete.; (4) Co-ordination 
of seasonal occupation; (5) Adoption of recom- 
mendations embodied in the memorandum on 
migration respecting importation of labour, etc. 

Labour’s reasons advanced for the adoption 
of the third proposal, or unemployment insur- 
ance, are: (1) It will tend to reduce the volume 
of unemployment by (a) stabilizing purchasing 
power of the workers and thus continuing to 
provide employment to thousands who would 
otherwise be added to the ranks of the unem- 
ployed; (0) Inducing greater effort towards co- 
ordination of seasonal activities; (c) Leading to 
the employment of labour already in Canada 
instead of the seeking of immigrant supplies 
of same; (d) Better budgeting of work so as to 
reduce the peak period of employment and 
subsequent periods of depression; (2) It would 
give protection to the worker and his family 
aud prevent the demoralization which often 
occurs when, through inability to obtain em- 
ployment, workers are compelled to depend on 
charity; (3) It will reveal actual facts con- 
cerning the amount and causes of unemployment, 
thus providing valuable information. essential 
to the prevention of unemployment; (4) It will 
make higher living standards possible and assist 
in decreasing industrial unrest; (5) It will 
reduce waste. 


In conclusion the memorandum strongly urged 
that definite action be taken during the forth- 
coming session of Parliament to establish in 
Canada a system of unemployment insurance. 


MEMORANDUM ON TARIFF AND PROTECTION 


After several years of agitation on the part 
of organized labour for the establishment of a 
non-political advisory board on tariff matters, 
a tariff board was formed on April 7, 1926, but 
on which Labour was not represented. It was 
urged that the wage earners be given repre- 
sentation, as it was considered that those em- 
ployed in industry were of equal, if not greater, 
importance than those of other groups already 
represented. Action was requested either by 
special legislation or Order in Council to give 
effect to the recommendation contained in the 
following resolution which was adopted at the 
recent convention of the Congress in Toronto:— 

“ Whereas, the protective tariff has only been 
of advantage to the manufacturers in Canada 
without corresponding benefit either to the 
employee in the protected industries or to the 
consumer of protected commodities, and where- 
as, in many protected industries the workers 
are refused the right to organize or assiciate 
themselves with the trade union movement in 
this country. Be it resolved, that we go on 
record as advocating to the Dominion Govern- 
ment the passing of legislation that all workers 
in protected industries be included in that _sec- 
tion of the Fair Wage Regulations which 
provide that all works aided by Dominion 
public funds are subject to the provisions of 
the Act inasmuch as protection itself is but 
an indirect subsidy by the state to the manu- 
facturers in this country.” 


MEMORANDUM ON COLONIZATION AND MIGRATION 


The Government was commended for its per- 
sistence in introducing legislation which 
amended the Immigration Act, by the repeal of 
section 41. Under this section, it had been 
possible to deport citizens without trial. Grati- 


fication was also expressed at the action of the 
government in continuing the overseas medical 
examination of intending immigrants and of the 
regulations prohibiting admittance of children 
under fourteen years of age, unless accompanied 
by or coming to join their parents or other 
responsible relatives. The suggestion was made 
that the Government create an advisory council 
on immigration, on which organized labour 
would have proper representation. It would 
be the duty of this council to strive to establish 
co-operation with provincial authorities, par- 
ticularly in the matter of placement, settlement 
and supervision of immigrants. In the matter 
of land settlement and immigration it was 
urged that the same opportunities be given to 
residents of Canada as are given to those 
resident in the British Isles and foreign coun- 
tries. Prohibition of entry of ‘ contract labour ’ 
unless certified as necessary by and secured 
through the Employment Service of Canada, 
was urgently requested. The attention of the 
Government was drawn to the vigorous protests 
of organized labour throughout the Dominion 
regarding the importation of British unem- 
ployed ostensibly for the purpose of assisting 
in the western harvest fields. Strong disap- 
proval was expressed of the request emanating 
from the Police Chiefs’ Association that all 
immigrants be finger-printed. 


Previous requests concerning admission and 
control of Oriental immigration was again re- 
iterated, as follows: (1) Abolition of all bonuses 
or grants to private agencies; (2) That the 
British Government be requested to assume ful- 
ler supervision and control of immigrant book- 
ing agencies operating in the British Isles; 
(3) For the securing of equal right of entry 
to the United States to all bona fide Canadian 
citizens irrespective of their place of birth; 
(4) For the gathering and international ex- 
change of emigration as well as immigration 
statistics in accordance with the recommend- 
ation of the International Labour Organization 
(1923). The immigration policies of organized 
labour as propounded by the Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada for many years are set 
forth in the following: 


“Por the peopling of Canada, through immi- 
gration, by a free, enlightened, moral, energetic 
and law-abiding class of citizens; all false 
inducements to secure immigrants to be pro- 
hibited and the fullest accurate information 
freely circulated in the countries from which 
they come. Whilst regard should be had for 
the welfare of those who seek our shores, the 
first consideration should be the Canadian 
people and the betterment of our common 
country, therefore, nationalities and classes of 
people who either by temperament, non-assimi- 
lative qualifications, habits, customs or absence 
of any permanent good which their coming 
brings to us are not a desirable acquisition to 
our citizenship.” 


The Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King replied 
to the address of President Moore. He was 
followed by Hon. Peter Heenan. Minister of 
Labour. 
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NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


HE notes in ‘this section of the Lasour 
GazeTTE relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which receive 
federal grants under the provisions of the 
Dominion Technical Education Act, 1919. 
Other activities which have a direct bearing 
on the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers are also noted. The Dominion 
Government, through annual grants adminis- 
tered by the Technical Education Branch of 
the Department of Labour, assists the prov- 
inces in developing all forms of vocational 
education and industrial training which are of 
benefit to workers in various branches of in- 
dustrial, commercial and home-making activi- 
ties. 


Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School 


In his report for the calendar year 1928, 
Mr. H. W. Brown, Co-ordinating Officer for 
the Kitchener-Waterloo Vocational School, 
states that a most friendly relationship and 
condition of mutual confidence exists between 
the school and the employers of Kitchener 
and Waterloo. These co-operative conditions, 
he says, are better now than heretofore 
because employers are learning from actual 
experience the practical value to them of 
employees who are vocationally trained before 
entering service, while at the same time the 
school has become so organized that it is able 
to supply for industries and their offices the 
demand for boys and girls which is becoming 
more and more urgent and exacting. Mr. 
Brown also points out that the present 
demand for the services of boys and girls 
trained expressly for various trades at the 
vocational classes is greater than the supply. 


Scholarships 


Scholarships aggregating $1,000 in value, 
available to students of the London (Ontario) 
Technical School, have been offered by some 
forty citizens interested in the progress of the 
school. 


Technical School for Oshawa 


The erection of a technical school in Oshawa 
has been forwarded by the unanimous vote 
of the city council to grant the request of 
the Board of Education for funds to build a 
school, the cost of which was estimated at 
$261,500. 


Domestic Science Courses—Ontario 


Short courses in home nursing, domestic 
science and sewing are being opened at 22 
points in eighteen counties of the province 
under arrangements of the Women’s Institute 
branch of the Department of Agriculture. 


Correspondence Course—British Columbia 


Hon. Mr. Hinchliffe, Minister of Education 
for British Columbia, recently announced that 
his department would extend operations of 
the correspondence courses of instruction to 
take in high school work. This announce- 
ment by the minister follows a statement 
which he made a short time ago that the 
matter was under consideration by himself and 
officials of his department. The minister 
states that the course has been decided upon 
following investigations by J. W. Gibson, who 
is in charge of the agricultural education for 
the province, and who will be in charge of 
this department of work. 


The Apprenticeship Act of Ontario 


In a review of the activities of the 
Canadian Construction Association for 1928, 
appearing in the December issue of Contract 
Record and Engineering Review, Mr. J. Clark 
Reilly, general manager of the association, 
makes the following comments:— 


“If I were asked what I consider to be the 
most outstanding feature in the months that 
have intervened since the Winnipeg Conven- 
tion, I would say that, to my mind, it is the 
passage of the apprentice training act by the 
Ontario legislature. The text of this legis- 
lation has been made familiar to our members, 
through the columns of the Contract Record, 
and is also available in a very sattractive 
pamphlet, published under the signature of the 
Minister of Labour, Hon. Forbes Godfrey. It 
is, In my opinion, one of the most far reaching 
and momentous pieces of legislation that has 
been enacted in our country and will undoubt- 
edly have far reaching influences in our con- 
struction industry, not only in Ontario, but in 
all other provinces as well. 

“Behind the passage of this legislation lies 
an immense amount of work by some of the 
leaders of the construction industry in Canada, 
and years of patient, but persistent, effort to 
crystallize their ideas into action. Too much 
credit cannot be given to men like Joseph 
M. Pigott, J. P. Anglin, K. D. Church, John 
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V. Gray, Harry J. Mero, and others, who 
a mumber of years ago became seized with 
the idea of the necessity for training men in 
some of our skilled trades. Wrapped up with 
the question of apprentice training were the 
related subjects of immigration of skilled 
mechanics and labour relations with the trade 
unions. 

“After discussing the question of apprentice 
training and the need of skilled workmen 
with the federal authorities, it was finally 
establishel that this was a matter for pro- 
vincial action. It was resolved, therefore, that 
efforts should be made to get some such 
system started in the province of Ontario, 
from which it might be spread to the other 
provinces of the Dominion as opportunity 
might arise. Popular interest in the question 
was kept up by means of various articles 
contributed by our men to the leading trade 
journals and the public press. In addition, 
apprentice contests were held during our 
annual convention at Windsor and Montreal. 
A mothers’ rest building was built during the 
Toronto exhibition by apprentices sent there 
by our members. The services of George L. 
Sprague were utilized on the part-time basis 
in gathering valuable data and bringing the 
question before the employers, the trade union 
officials and the boys themselves. At length 
the premier of Ontario, Hon. G. Howard 
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Ferguson, became actively interested in the 
question, and this year has witnessed passage 
of the Ontario Apprenticeship Act. 

“The administration of the act has been 
placed in the hands of the Minister of Labour, 
Hon. Forbes Godfrey, who has been ably 
assisted by J. H. H. Ballantyne. The services 
of A. W. Crawford have been secured as 
inspector of apprenticeship, and he will have 
the directorship of apprentice training. 
Recently four assistants have been appointed, 
who will have territorial jurisdiction over the 
registering of apprentices and the fostering of 
their training. A provincial committee has 
been working, on which both employers and 
trades unions are represented and under whose 
direction these different activities will be 
carried on. There yet remains a great deal 
to do. A complete system of financing, by 
assessment or otherwise, has to be worked out 
and the merits of the plan will have to be 
sold to all employers throughout the prov- 
ince. Many obstacles will undoubtedly be 
encountered, but a way has been provided by 
the passage of this legislation for the linking 
up of boys who desire to learn a trade with 
employers in the building construction indus- 
try, and a means provided by which they may, 
at the same time, receive an education through 
the technical schools which will make them 
better citizens of our country.” 


Technical Education in the Maritime Fishing Industry 


The Minister of Fisheries recently ap- 
proved of proposals as to the lines to be fol- 
lowed in the reorganization of the fisheries 
service, particularly in the light of the report 
of the recommendations contained in the re- 
cent report of the federal Commission on 
Fisheries in the Maritime Provinces. (The 
report of this commission was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazerip, July, 1928, page 711.) The 
main features of the proposed reorganization 
will be as follows:— 

1. Advanced methods in all branches of the 
industry will be encouraged in every feasible 
way. Towards the development of such 
methods, investigations at the Experimental 
and Biological Stations will be intensified and 
accelerated as much as possible. Educational 
courses will be given the Fishery Officers at 
the Stations at regular intervals, so that they 
will be kept informed of all new developments 
and will be in a position to pass the informa- 
tion along to those engaging in the industry, 
both by explanation and demonstration. Also, 
the courses available to those engaging in the 


industry, that were started last year at the 
Halifax TIxperimental Station, will be con- 
tinued and extended. 

2. Duplication of officers will be avoided. 
By giving competent overseers the necessary 
training they can become capable inspectors 
and graders of fish prepared for market by the 
different methods. Hence the administrative 
and inspection services will be merged. Exist- 
ing overseers will be given an opportunity to 
take a proper course of training at the Ex- 
perimental Stations, and those who qualify, 
following such, will have their duties ex- 
tended accordingly. This will involve the 
payment of better salaries to such overseers 
than they now receive. All new appointees 
as Fishery Officers will be required to be ade- 
quately qualified for inspection as well as ad- 
ministrative duties. It is hoped that arrange- 
ments can be made whereby new appointees 
will be selected from the young men in the 
industry who will graduate from the fishery 
courses, above explained, that will be giveu 
at the Experimental Stations. 
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3. Educational work will be given the prom- 
inence its great importance merits. It will be 
approached from two standpoints,— 


(a) Adequately trained Fishery Officers will 
give those engaging in the industry needed 
information as to the proper handling of fish 
that are being prepared for market by the 
different methods. Such will be done by ex- 
planation and demonstration. Also, such offi- 
cers will be the regular medium through which 
information as to new developments at the 
stations, or elsewhere, will be communicated 
to those engaging in the industry. 


(b) Attractively written articles on the 
natural history of the different species of fish 
and shellfish, which will show the importance 
of protective measures, where such are neces- 
sary, will be prepared for use in the schools. 
In addition to the courses that will be given 
at the Experimental Stations to representa- 
tives of the industry, extension courses from 
such stations will be developed. It is also 
hoped that arrangements can be made for the 
universities directly interested, to take a hand 
in such courses. The culminating point of 
such work will be the B.Sc. (Fisheries) course 
instituted by Dalhousie University. 


4. Inspection will be extended to all kinds 
of pickled, smoked, dried and canned fish, as 
well as to plants and vessels. 
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The foregoing keeps in the forefront the 
fact that if the industry is to advance as 
rapidly as it should, all fishery products must 
be of uniformly good quality and of high 
class. 

A competent Headquarters officer will be 
placed in charge of this educational and in- 
spection work. 

5. Fishermen will be encouraged to form 
themselves into associations to enable them 
better to consider their own problems, and 
also to make it easier for the Department to 
have a ready means of contact with them as 
a body. Co-operative undertakings, particu- 
larly in production and purchasing, will also 
be encouraged. Arrangements are being made 
for a campaign to the above end to be car- 
ried out during the present winter. 

6. An Intelligenee and Publicity Division 
will be established in the Department. 
Through this division continuous information 
will be available with regard to the produc- 
tion of fish, developments in the industry, etc., 
in all countries having important fisheries, as 
well as to market conditions. Information 
regarding such, after being properly edited, 
will be made available to the public through 
the press. It is also proposed to issue, at 
regular intervals, a Fisheries Intelligence pub- 
lication. 

Reorganization along the above lines is be- 
ing undertaken immediately. 





Membership of Trade Unions in Great Britain in 1927 


The annual report of the chief Registrar of 
Friendly Societies for 1927 gives statistics 
showing the membership of trade unions in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at the 
end of the year. The statistics are based on 
returns collected by the Chief Registrar from 
trade unions registered under the Trade Union 
Act, and by the Ministry of Labour from un- 
registered unions. They relate to all organi- 
zations of employees—including those of 
salaried and professional workers, as well as 
those of manual wage earners—which are 
known to include among their functions that 
of negotiating with employers with the object 
of regulating the conditions of employment of 
their members. 

The total membership at the end of 1927 
was approximately 4,908,000 as compared with 
5,207,000 at the end of 1926, showing a de- 
crease of 299,000 or 5.7 per cent. The number 
of male members was 4,116,000 a decrease of 
280,000, or 6.4 per cent, as compared with the 
previous year, and the number of female 
members was 792,000 a decrease of 19,000 or 
2.3 per cent. 

The manufacturing industries group ac- 
counted for 41 per cent of the total member- 


ship at the end of 1927, and of these the metal 
groups, with a total of 620,000, represented 13 
per cent, and the textile groups, totalling 
nearly 600,000, accounted for 12 per cent of the 
total membership of all unions. Railway ser- 
vice (413,000) and water and other transport 
(464,000) together comprised 18 per cent; 
mining and quarrying, with 678,000, 14 per 
cent; government (341,000), teaching (205,000), 
commerce, distribution and finance (221,000), 
and entertainments and miscellaneous (78,000), 
17 per cent. General labour, with a member- 
ship of 448,000, accounted for 9 per cent. The 
male membership represented more than 75 
per cent of the total male and female member- 
ship in the manufacturing industries, more than 
90 per cent in general labour, and nearly 100 
per cent in mining and in transport; in the 
remaining groups of industries, taken together, 
it represented 70 per cent, of the total male 
and female membership. Female membership 
was mainly concentrated in the textile group 
(328,000) and the teaching group (140,000) 
which together accounted for nearly 60 per 
cent, of the total female membership in all 
groups. 
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SILICOSIS AND OTHER COMPENSABLE DISEASES 


Part of Address by Dr. J. G. Cunningham, Director, Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, and Chairman, Silicosis Board of Ontario 


as first portion of Dr. Cunningham’s ad- 

dress dealt with the subject of lead 
poisoning, the conditions produced by expo- 
sure to lead and silica being regarded as the 
most important in reference to the risks of 
industrial disease. He then proceeded as jol- 
lows :— 

With reference to silica, the direct effects of 
silica are more important. Silicosis is the 
mame of the condition that silica produces, 
and it is a condition due to the inhalation of 
silica particles about the size of germs which 
get into the lungs and are not thrown off. 
Normally the lung has a mechanism for either 
throwing off in sputum or dissolving the for- 
eign particles of dust-like lime and many 
other dusts without producing any very seri- 
ous effects; in fact, no serious effect. Silica, 
however, is not thrown off, and the dust is 
picked up by cells in the lung, retained there, 
where it blocks what are called the lymph 
channels, interfering with the circulation of 
that part of the lung and interferes conse- 
quently with its nutrition, so that eventually 
scar tissue is formed, throwing that part of 
the lung out of commission. That process 
ean extend with continued exposure for a 
number of years until the individual dies with 
uncomplicated silicosis. His symptoms, from 
begining to end, have been cough and breath- 
lessness, increasing as time goes on, until, be- 
fore he dies, it is all he can do to breathe 
even when sitting still. The serious thing with 
reference to the inhalation of silica is that, 
after exposure for some years, the individual 
is more liable to the development of tubercu- 
losis; not only so, but when he develops 
tuberculosis, it runs a very rapid course with 
fatal termination. In fact there are some in- 
dications now that many cases of silicosis are 
complicated with tuberculosis and very early 
in the condition. When this is the case the 
removal! from exposure to silica does not halt 
the disease. Ordinarily, silicosis, not com- 
plicated with tuberculosis, is not a commu- 
nicable condition, and is not progressive be- 
yond the effect of the silica that was already 
inhaled at the time the man quit his job. The 
difficult and serious part occurs when tuber- 
culosis arises. South Africans, in connection 
with gold mining on the Rand, have had much 
the widest experience with silicosis, and an 
indication that tuberculosis is an early factor 
will be shown by this sort of experience. 

Stages of Disease —First of all, we divide 
silicosis, for a matter of convenience, into 


three stages; the ante-primary stage, which, 
when you come to think of it, is a ridiculous 
term, the primary stage and the secondary 
stage. In the ante-primary stage there_is no 
disability. The man has definite evidence of 
silicosis, however. In the primary stage there 
1s some disability, and in the secondary stage 
there is total disability. The experience of 
South Africa is this: Under the conditions of 
work which now are rather good (certainly 
an enormous amount of effort and money 
have been spent to make them good), and 
under the conditions of a careful selection of 
the workers, out of 100 ante-primary cases of 
silicosis, which have been taken out of the 
mines, and removed from exposure, after four 
years, fifty-two are still ante-primary, twenty- 
four have gone on to primary, ten have gone 
on to secondary, and ten more have died from 
conditions complicated by silicosis, and three 
more have died from other causes. Not only 
that, but the progress from primary to sec- 
ondary, from year to year, is about the same 
in number as from secondary to death, so 
that it is not a condition to be played with. 
In addition to that, it has been noted that 
in 1923-4 there were five cases of uncompli- 
cated silicosis, which had developed tubercu- 
losis after the men had left the mines for a 
period of six years. Whether that tubercu- 
losis developed ag the result of a new infec- 
tion, because the individual was exposed to 
someone else, or whether he already had it 
within him, we do not know. Now, that 
sounds rather black. But I do not wish to 
leave the impression that the situation is 
hopeless. As a matter of fact, we are apt to 
be accused of painting too dark a picture, but 
that is exactly the situation. However, it has 
been possible to lengthen the time which it 
takes silicosis to develop in South Africa from 
a period of something less than five years to 
something over eleven years, which is quite 
an accomplishment. While that refers to men 
who get silicosis, it does not mean that all 
miners who are engaged will develop silicosis 
in eleven years. Of course any man who 1S 
exposed long enough will get it eventually. 
Costly Problem —In South Africa, too, with 
12,000 white miners employed, and about 600 
new cases per year, their compensation bill 
for siliccsis is about $4,000,000 a year. In 
Ontario, the amount of sililea in the rock in 
our mines is much less than half that in South 
Africa; and in some of the mining camps it 18 
very small. So that the expenditure is not 
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comparable at all, though it is enough. Last 
year there were 63 compensable cases reported 
in the mines. Conditions in the mines are 
favourable to tuberculosis, because it is wet, 
and there is no sunshine. However, on the 
surface, there is still a good deal of danger 
from the inhalation of silica dust. Granite 
cutters in the state of Vermont, the centre of 
the granite cutting industry, develop silicosis 
with tuberculosis, although they are working 
in comparatively open sheds. It takes the 
condition about 20 to 25 years to develop, 
and about 85 per cent of them die with tuber- 
culosis. So that, even on surface, it requires 
some attention. Granite cutters in Ontario 
have some silicosis. There is a certain amount 
of silicosis distributed widely—but totalling a 
comparatively small number of known cases— 
throughout industry in Ontario, e.g., among 
men exposed to natural abrasive wheels. They 
develop silicosis over a long period of time, 
although men exposed to artificial abrasive 
wheels do not develop it so far as we know. 
There are a number of other instances, such 
as in iron moulders and quarrymen. 


Benzol Poisoning—Benzol poisoning is an- 
other compensable condition which you are 
apt to run into more frequently. This poison- 
ing is due to the inhalation of fumes. It is 
controlled in the same way by exhaust sys- 
tems, and legislation exists for a periodic ex- 
amination for the condition. The blood early 
in this condition shows certain changes which 
are more or less characteristic, and which make 
it comparatively easy to determine when a 
man is being affected, so that it is possible to 
remove him from exposure before he actually 
develops disability. It produces a condition 
which only with care can be distinguished 
from pernicious anaemia, but is not so serious, 
of course. In this respect, if you catch a man 
early at all and remove him from the expo- 
sure, he will recover completely, whereas, if 
he develops pernicious anaemia, he may not. 


Caisson Disease—Another condition that 
might interest you is the effect of compressed 
air. It is also compensable in Ontario. There 
is not a great deal of that work going on just 
now, but it is increasing all the time, and the 
condition is due to removing men from under 
compressed air too rapidly. When men go 
into compressed air, the gas pressure within 
the tissues of the body is increased in pro- 
portion to the increase of the pressure in the 
atmosphere they are working in. When they 
come out from under that pressure, this gas 
must be released. If they come out too 
rapidly, it is released within the tissue rather 
than through the lung, you get bubbles or 
nitrogen gas here and there in the body, and 
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the symptoms which are presented will be de- 
termined by where this gas happens to be— 
whether in the spinal cord, the brain, the 
knee, the elbow. It can be treated by one 
method only, and that is by returning the 
man under compressed air again and releasing 
him slowly. Any other treatment is entirely 
useless; and if it happens to be in the spinal 
cord that this air bubble is formed, and he is 
not returned to pressure, paralysis will de- 
velop which will be permanent. The condi- 
tion can be controlled absolutely by taking 
precautions in removing the man from pres- 
sure, and providing that men are picked 
through physical examination so that those 
with gross heart and lung disease are not per- 
mitted to engage in that kind of work. 
Prevention of Industrial Diseases—In gen- 
eral, the preventive measures for these and 
many other conditions depend very largely on 
the removal of dust and fumes. I have indi- 
cated that that is frequently a very difficult 
thing to do, and that it has been supple- 
mented fairly commonly in the legislation by, 
the provision of periodic physical examina- 
tion. These examinations, of course, are use- 
less unless the man is removed from exposure 
before he has been disabled, and that, of 
course, 1s the idea in having them. At the 
same time, they are of comparatively little 
value, unless the physician has some idea of 
processes to which the men are exposed. A 
doctor who is appointed to make these ex- 
aminations for a particular plant familiarizes 
himself with the processes and with the sub- 
stances the individual is exposed to; but the 
physician who never sees the inside of the 
plant has very little opportunity of knowing 
the hazards the man is exposed to, and when 
we remember that a great many of the occu- 
pational conditions, particularly in the early 
stages, present general symptoms and no. 
specific sign which enables you to state the 
condition as a particular entity, you can see 
what a hopeless position the doctor: is in if 
he has no first-hand information regarding the 
history of exposure. Many of you are familiar 
with cases which have been diagnosed as lead 
poisoning where you felt the man had never 
been exposed to lead. That sounds odd; but 
as a matter of fact, there is some excuse or 
even reason. The lack of information, or the 
lack of the possibilities of obtaining informa- 
tion as to what exposure has existed, makes 
it extremely difficult, in many of these occu- 
pational conditions, to determine just whether 
an individual has been affected or not. A 
situation which will bring the physician into 
contact with the plant, so that he knows what 
is going on from the standpoint of exposure, 
gives him a different point of view, not only 
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from the side of the patient, which enables 
him to see the employee at his work, but 
from the standpoint of the employer as well. 
And it is when such a situation as that exists 
that it is possible for the employer and phy- 
sician to get together and see what the possi- 
bilities are towards the reduction of disability, 
not only from industrial disease but from the 
general run of disease for which industry is 
not responsible, but which exacts a toll which 
is very much more costly than occupational 
diseases or even than accidents. 


Value of First Aid—In fact, accident pre- 
vention, in which you are primarily interested 
at the minute, touches this, I think, very 
closely. Probably enough attention has not 
been paid to what happens after the accident 
occurs. In my mind, there are three stages. 
The physician touches them all and the em- 
ployer, of course, touches them all very 
closely. The first is the question of First Aid, 
on which you have heard a splendid discourse 
and seen a demonstration, and I am sure by 
now you are familiar with the fact that in- 
fection is costing you at least a million dollars 
a year in compensation, and I think probably 
at least half as much again. Then, the ques- 
tion of good treatment, and you know that 
the best treatment is always the cheapest; 
and then the period when the man is ready 
to go back to work. It touches industrial dis- 
ease, but it touches accidents just as closely. 


NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 
Progress of Safety Work in Nova Scotia 


The number of accidents involving lost 
time which occurred at the Sydney plant of 
the Dominion Iron and Seel Company from 
January 1 to November 15 this year was 112, 
this being a record for any year since the 
plant wasifounded. This reduction in the 
number of accidents which amounts to 75 per 
cent in 1928 as compared with 1923, was made 
possible by close co-operation between the 
company and its workmen. The safety work 
of this British Empire Steel Corporation, with 
special reference to its coal mining operations, 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerrp, Decem- 
ber, 1927, page 1318; April, 1927, page 348. 


Industrial Safety News, published quarterly 
by the Nova Scotia Accident Prevention As- 
sociation, states that “during the period, 
January to September, 1920, there were 4,789 
accidents reported from the industries of 
Nova Scotia; the number reported in the 
corresponding period of 1927 was 4,587 or an 
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The physician who has under his care a man 
as a patient is responsible to that patient. 
His responsibility is that he be returned to 
work in a safe condition. Now, if he has no 
information as to the class of work this man 
is going back to, or if he would like the man 
to go back to his work before he is entirely 
fit, which is quite practical in some cases, he 
is not able to do it without supervision. The 
physician does not have supervision in the 
plant. The consequence is that the doctor 
must play safe and cannot let his patient 
away from supervision until he is sure that 
he is fit. Occupational therapy occupies a 
good deal of attention, and is very important, 
and one of the most important factors in oc- 
cupational therapy is the idea that the man 
should be busy, that he should not be a vic- 
tim of hospitalization. Very frequently it 
would be possible to return him to work, to 
do part of a day’s work, or half a job for a 
whole day, or something of that kind, if there 
were arrangements whereby he could be re- 
leased to some kind of work under supervision 
so that the doctor would not need to take the 
responsibility without having any opportunity 
of determining what the conditions of his work 
would be. I think that situation at present 
is rather haphazard. It has possibilities in it, 
but it is not yet in line with the very satisfac- 
tory and progressive type of organization 
which exists within industry generally. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


increase in 1928 of 211. Both Coal Mining 
and Steel Manufacturing, the two largest 
groups of industry, show a decrease in acci- 
dents. As the bulk of the operations in these 
classes are controlled by the British Empire 
Steel Corporation, the decrease is no doubt 
due to the very active campaign against acci- 
dents being carried on in the constituent 
companies of that corporation. 

“A comparison of the accident reports re- 
ceived from the Lumbering and Woodworking 
industries of the province during the nine 
months January to September, shows an in- 
crease of about ten per cent in the present 
year over the total reported in the same 
period of 1927. The totals are 1,099 in 1927, 
and 1,204 in 1928. Having in mind the gen- 
eral increase in business activity throughout 
the province in the current year, in which the 
industries referred to above are likely sharing 
to some degree, the increase in the number 
of accidents may not be significant. It can, 
however, be inferred that the general situa- 
tion has not improved over previous years. 
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“Analyzing the causes of accidents it is 
noticed that the percentage of machinery ac- 
cidents has decreased from 13.9 to 12.6. 
While this reduction is not great it perhaps 
indicates that the safeguarding of machinery 
is being given greater attention and is also 
beginning to have some effect in reducing ac- 
cidents. Our statistics of a few years ago 
covering these industries showed between 16 
per cent and 17 per cent of the accidents hap- 
pening in connection with machinery. Nearly 
30 per cent of the accidents reported to the 
end of September this year happened in the 
use of axes and other hand tools. Many lum- 
ber operators regard these ‘axe cuts’ as non- 
preventable, and although woods operations 
are carried on under conditions which make 
it sometimes difficult to avoid accidents, a 
study of the circumstances as outlined in the 
reports shows that far too many of these in- 
juries are due to carelessness or thoughtless- 
ness in the use of these tools. During the 
coming season it is the intention of the Acci- 
dent Prevention Association to make a spe- 
cial drive on this particular source of acci- 
dents in the hope of reducing their number. 
‘Falls of Person’ accounted for 15 per cent 
of the accidents reported in the period under 
review, and ‘Falling Material’ and ‘ Jammed 
Between Objects’ for about 10 per cent 
each.’ ” 


How to Succeed in Accident Prevention 


An address on this subject was given at 
Montreal in December, under the auspices of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League, by 
Mr. W. G. Cann, power and safety engineer 
of the Canada Cement Company. The suc- 
eess of this company in eliminating industrial 
accidents in its various plants has been noted 
in recent issues of the Lasour Gazrrre (July, 
1928, page 724). Mr. Cann summed up the 
main reasons for the company’s success as 
follows :— 

“We have a clean plant, an asset to any 
successful drive for safety work. We have a 
weekly paper, a medium for spreading safety 
information throughout the rank and file of 
the organization and keeping accident pre- 
vention to the fore. We have our depart- 
mental dials recording the number of days 
since our last accident, and operated by the 
eraployees individually, each as his turn ar- 
rives. We sign all new employees in our 
First Aid Department and therefore introduce 
them to all rules and regulations covering the 
work and impress on them the necessity of 
attending to all cuts and bruises, even the 
most trivial. We have our executives and 
foremen sold on the idea that accidents can 
and must be prevented, and that their re- 
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sponsibility for efficiency and production does 
not cease at this point, but includes cleanli- 
ness, maintenance, installation of guards and 
accident prevention education to all em- 
ployees under their direct control.” 


A Practical Safety Program 


The Province of Quebec Safety League 
recently published a pamphlet, for the use 
chiefly of industrial managers, under the title 
“A safety program for your plant,” and con- 
taining a summary of the essentials of an ac- 
cident prevention organization in an indus- 
trial plant. 

It outlines briefly in chronological order the 
eight important steps that must be taken to 
insure success in safety work as learned from 
the twelve years experience of the members 
of the national Safety Council of the United 
States, of the Canadian National Safety 
League of Canada, and of the Province of 
Quebee Safety League. 

These steps are: 1, Appointment of Safety 
director; 2, Analysis of accident records; 
3, Meeting of operating executives; 4, 
Plant inspection; 5, Mechanical Safeguard- 
ing; 6, General announcement; 7, Educa-. 
tional program; 8, Engineering division. 

The pamphlet recommends that one man 
should direct the safety work in every plant, 
regardless of its size. (The larger the industry, 
the greater is the need for a safety director 
trained in the personnel and technical prob- 
lems of accident prevention. In the smaller 
plants this man may do other duties also.) 
The duties devolving on the safety director 
are detailed at length in the pamphlet. After 
his appointment his first duty should be to 
analyse all accident records for several years 
past. He should then tabulate them by 
causes and departments, and calculate fre- 
quency and severity rates, etc. After acct 
dents for the past year or two have been ana- 
lysed, all foremen, divisional superintendents 
and department heads should be summoned 
to a general meeting presided over by the 
works manager or some executive of the com- 
pany. Following the meeting of the foreman, 
a complete inspection of the plant should be 
made by the safety director, accompanied in 
each department by the foreman. 


The mechanical safeguarding program 
should be developed immediately following 
the plant inspection. Handrails and guards 
for gears, bolts and pulleys, etc., should be in- 
stalled in accordance with the specifications 
of the province or insurance company stand- 
ards. After a good start has been made in the 
safeguarding program, the workmen should be 
acquainted with the accident prevention plan. 
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This can be done by personal letters to the 
workers, through announcements posted on 
bulletin boards, through department meetings, 
or at-a general mass meeting. This is neces- 
sary to give publicity to the safety plan and 
to arouse enthusiasm for carrying it out. 
Without co-operation of the workers, it is 
declared, the safety effort will fail. A com- 
prehensive educational program is essential 
and it must be borne in mind that three 


groups of people must be educated—the man- 
agement, the foremen and the workers. 

Engineering revision means the improve- 
ment of machinery, equipment and process, so 
as not merely to cover up hazards, but to 
eliminate them and at the same time to in- 
crease efficiency and production. This engi- 
neering phase of safety is often neglected, but 
it can well be made a major activity, and will 
pay unusually large returns on all the time 
and effort that may be invested. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Ratifications of Conventions 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, contains in its issue of December 3 
a note on the progress of ratifications of Con- 
ventions of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. The total number of ratifications regis- 
tered on December 1, 1928, was 333, of which 
84 were registered in the course of 1928 as 
against 34 in 1927 and 30 in 1926. 


The Conventions which obtained the larg- 
est number of ratifications in 1928 were the 
following: the Convention concerning equal- 
ity of treatment for national and foreign 
workers as regards workmen’s compensation 
for accidents (11), that concerning workmen’s 
compensation for occupational diseases (7), 
the Convention concerning the compulsory 
medical examination of children and young 
persons employed at sea (5), the Convention 
concerning the simplification of the inspec- 
tion of emigrants on board ship (5), the Con- 
vention fixing the minimum age for the ad- 
mission of young persons to employment as 
trimmers or stokens (4), and the Convention 
concerning workmen’s compensation for acci- 
dents (4). 


The following Conventions came into force 
in consequence of ratifications registered in 
1928: the Convention concerning night work 
in bakeries, the Convention concerning sea- 
men’s articles of agreement, the Convention 
concerning the repatriation of seamen, the 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for 
workers in industry and commerce and do- 


mestic servants, and the Convention con- 
cerning sickness insurance for agricultural 
workers. The Conventions adopted by the 


International Labour Conference at its 1927 
Session (those relating to sickness insurance) 
were first ratified by Germany and Luxem- 
burg. One of them has also been ratified by 
Hungary. 
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Great Britain and the Hours Convention 


The following resolution was moved by the 
Earl of Lytton in the British House of Lords 
on November 20, 1928:— 


= ak in the opinion of this House it is desir- 
able: 

(1) That the Government should inform the 
International Labour Office, at Geneva, of the 
precise points on which they desire a revision 
of the Washington Eight Hours Convention; 

(2) That the Government should publish the 
text of a Draft Bill showing what modifications, 
if any, in the existing industrial agreements in 
this country would be required as a result of 
the ratification of an International Hight Hours 
Convention in the amended form desired by the 
Government. 





After referring ito the history of the Con- 
vention since its adoption at Washington, 
Lord Lytton said that, as he understood it, 
the London Conference of 1926 had resulted 
in agreement between the Powers repre- 
sented on the interpretation of the text of the 
Convention, but that the British Government 
held the view that the terms of the Lendon 
Agreement were incompatible with the text 
and would have to be added to the Conven- 
tion in the form of a protocol; the other Gov- 
ernments represented, however, took the view 
that the terms of the Convention as it stood 
were sufficiently clear to bear the interpreta- 
tion agreed upon. The British Government 
thus found itself unable to ratify the Conven- 
tion. A deputation had waited upon the Min- 
ister of Labour in July, 1927, and asked him 
to define the points upon which the Govern- 
ment desired a revision and to show those 
points in the form of a Draft Bill, so that the 
actual legislative effect upon industrial agree- 
ments in Great Britain could be made known. 
The Minister had replied that it would be 
inopportune and tactless to specify the par- 
ticular form of revision required, since a great 
many other countries were parties to the 
Convention. Since discussing the matter this 
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year at Geneva, Lord Lytton said that he 
had got the impression that if the British 
Government would only specify the particular 
points on which it desired to revise the Con- 
vention, and make it clear, if possible, that 
it did not desire to re-open the whole ques- 
tion of an international eight-hour day, its 
hands would be very considerably strength- 
ened in dealing with other countries; and 
that if the Government merely desired ihe 
addition of the points adopted at the London 
Conference, there would be very little diffi- 
culty in securing general agreement. 


Replying on behalf of the Government, the 
Marquis of Londonderry explained that there 
was no obligation to ratify the Convention 
and that the honour of Great Britain was not 
therefore in question. The only point of 
honour he could see was that the Government, 
and every Government of Great Britain, must 
maintain and promote the application of the 
eight-hour day and forty-eight hour week “so 
far as special circumstances permit.” He then 
recapitulated the stages through which the 
question of ratification had passed. The 
Government had doubted whether the London 
Agreement did not go beyond fair interpreta- 
tion of the Convention and finally decided 
that revision would be the only really satis- 
factory solution, and that it was clear that 
neither the present Government nor the La- 
bour Party, if in power, could ratify the Con- 
vention as it stood. Lord Londonderry con- 
cluded by repeating that the British Govern- 
ment had never entertained the desire or re- 
motely intended to abandon the principle of 
the forty-eight hour week, to the maintenance 
of which it stood solemnly pledged by the 
Treaty of Versailles, and that the sole reason 
that impelled it to call for revision was that 
it could not set its hand to any document 
whose terms it was unable exactly and with 
the utmost punetilio to fulfill. 


Lord Cecil expressed his opinion that the 
Government should first make a clear state- 
ment of what it wanted and then ask other 
countries whether by some method short of 
cemplete revision of the Convention—by a 
protocol, interchange of notes, or other diplo- 
matic device—they could reach the desired 
agreement. 


The Marquis of Salisbury, on behalf of the 
Government, said that the Government had 
arrived at the conclusion that the Conven- 
tion, though admirable in principle, contained 
immense difficulties in the precise conditions 
which ought to attach to it, and that to lay 
down beforehand the exact words which it 
would like to insist would not facilitate, but 
would bamper negotiations. 


On a division the resolution was rejected by 
39 votes to 17. 


Regulation of Native Labour 


The Committee of Experts on Native La- 
bour attached to the International Labour 
Office held its second session in the Office 
from December 4 to 8. The committee took 
note of the draft questionnaire accompanying 
a report prepared by the Office in view of the 
discussion which is to take place at the 1929 
Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence. The purpose of the questionnaire is to 
ascertain, by consultation of the various Gov- 
ernments, whether it is possible to secure the 
adoption of a Draft Convention limiting and 
regulating the use of forced or compulsory 
labour, pending the complete disappearance 
of such forms of labour, which is the real 
object sought. Various suggestions for the 
improvement of the draft were discussed and 
adopted. 

The Committee also began the study of 
the problems raised by those forms of labour 
commonly known as “indentured labour,” 
“contract labour,” ete., to which recourse is 
had in certain localities and in the employ- 
ment of certain races. Attention was given 
mainly to the conditions of recruiting of na- 
tive workers. Agreement was reached on 4 
number of principles, including the liberty of 
the native to take employment or not, hon- 
esty in recruiting methods, and the functions 
of officials of the administration, native 
chiefs, and recruiting agents 


Referring to the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, 
passed by the provincial legislature at its last 
session (Lasour GazerTr, August, 1928, page 
870), Mr. T. J. Thornton, business agent of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters, writes 
to the Alberta Labour News, calling attention 
to the need of such an Act in Alberta. He 
outlines the functions of the Apprenticeship 
Council in Ontario, and concludes: “If Al- 
berta is to keep in the vanguard, the time is 
ripe for our organized central bodies to take 
this matter in hand.” 





A series of Canadian Industrial Readers is 
being published by J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Limited, for use in High Schools and publie 
schools. The first reader covers the whole 
of Canada, and the second deals with the 
Maritime Provinces. The industries in other 
Provinces are to be described in future publi- 
cations. The Canadian Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation is co-operating in the production of 
the series, which is intended to provide young 
students with information in regard to the 
nature and extent of manufacturing in Canada 
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ANNUAL REVIEW OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA, 1928 


HE employment situation throughout 
Canada was decidedly more favourable 
in 1928 than in any other year of the record, 
nearly all localities and industries sharing in 
the general improvement. From early in 
January until the first of August there was 
almost uninterrupted expansion on a larger 
scale than in other years for which data are 
available. The upward movement, which 
carried the curve of employment to a level 
many points higher than in any of the eight 
preceding years, resulted in a gain between 
January and August of over 170,000 persons in 
the staffs of the firms co-operating with the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. This number 
was considerably greater than in the same 
period of any other year of the record. In 
1928, thé most pronounced gains were regis- 
tered at the beginning of May, June and July, 
as is usually the case, but the advances made 
at the first of August were only slightly less 
extensive than in July. During the next two 
months, small declines were shown, followed 
by a slight increase in activity on November 
1, but the customary curtailment took place 
at the beginning of December. Employment, 
however, continued in much greater volume 
than on the same date in any other year since 
these statistics were instituted in 1920. 


The accompanying chart illustrates the 
course of employment in Canada since the 
beginning of 1926; the favourable trend indi- 
eated during the greater part of 1928 is shown, 
as is the fact that on Decemmber 1, the curve 
of employment was still at a considerably 
higher level than in any month of 1926 or 
1927. 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated payroll data from some 6,400 firms who 
employed a monthly average of 928,580 work- 
ers during 1928, their staffs, varying between 
826,736 on January 1 and 1,003,085 at the 
beginning of August. The index, calculated 
upon the average for the calendar year 1926 
as 100, reached its peak for the year in that 
month, standing at 119.3, which is the maxi- 
mum so far recorded. In 1927, the peak was 
111.0 on September 1. The index averaged 
111.8 during the year under review, as com- 
pared with 104.6 in 1927, 99.61 in 1926, 93.6 
in 1925, 93.4 in 1924. 95.8 in 1923, 89.0.in 
1922, and 88.8 in 1921. 





1 As the average for the calendar year 1926, 
including figures up to December 31, 1926, is 
the base used in computing these indexes, the 
average for the 12 months, January 1—Decem- 
ber 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation 
from 100. 
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As in 1927 and 1928, an outstanding feature 
of the situation during 1928 was the marked 
expansion in construction, in which the num- 
ber of workers covered by these statistics con- 
siderably more than doubled between Febru- 
ary and August. Manufacturing showed con- 
sistent gains for many months, affording much 
more employment than in earlier years of the 
record. Transportation, mining, logging, ser- 
vices, communications and trade were all 
much more active than in preceding years; 
in practicaliy all of these, employment at- 
tained the peak so far reached in this record. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Firms in all provinces reported augmented 
employment during 1928 as compared with 
1927. The index based upon the 1926 average 
as 100 was higher in the Praime Provinces and 
Ontario than elsewhere, these two areas indi- 
cating the most pronouncced improvement 
over the preceding year. 


Maritime Provinces-—In the early part of 
1928, employment in the Maritime Provinces 
showed the customary decrease, succeeded by 
six months of expansion. From the beginning 
of August until the end of the year, however, 
curtailment was noted, but this was gradually 
less than in the same months in 1927. The 
index number averaged 106.6 as compared 
with 103.7 in the preceding year; activity 
was greater in 1928 than in any other year of 
the record, the previous high level in employ- 
ment having been in 1923 when the index 
averaged 105.7. Manufacturing, as a whole, 
afforded a greater volume of employment 
than in the preceding year. The textile in- 
dustries were comparatively dull throughout 
1928; lumber, pulp and paper, and iron and 
steel, however, showed a much more favour- 
able situation, the activity in the last named 
being particularly noteworthy both in its local 
effect and as an indication of generally im- 
proved conditions in industry in the three 
preceding years. During part of 1928, and 
especially towards the latter end, transporta- 
tion afforded rather more employment than 
in 1927, but the average was slightly smaller. 
Construction was considerably brisker through- 
out the year, and continuation of work on 
several important projects forecasts further 
improvement during 1929. Services, commu- 
nications and trade registered a higher level 
of employment than in any other year of the 
record. The aggregate payrolls of the report- 
ing firms in the Maritime Provinces averaged 
70,772 persons, as compared with 68,593 in the 
preceding year. 
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Quebec—Employment in Quebec showed April 1, the index rose to 115.7 at its peak on 
rather less fluctuation than in 1927, the trend September 1, while at the beginning of De- 
being more uniformly upward, while the situ- cember it was 112.6 or 13 points higher than 
ation each month was more favourable than on January 1. The labour forces of the 1,400 
in the corresponding month in any of the last co-operating employers varied between 233,765 
seven years. From the low point of 99.2 on and 279,369 workers on the dates of minimum. 


Note:—The indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926.as 100. The relative weight shows the propor- 
tion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
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Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 

MD GG PLO 2I ee a ochclete Sieregpislerem ore soo lrls.mesioppie.ri+\ete 8-6 26-4 43-0 14-0 8-0 100-0 

101-8 79-6 91-1 89-4 78°3 87-3 

101°4 83-6 95-9 90-9 78-4 90-6 

101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 91-0 

101-5 81:5 94-1 82-9 82-3 88-7 

101-0 86-1 97-6 89:8 86-4 92-5 

105-5 94-5 103-1 94-8 89-1 98-5 

113-4 95:8 103 +5 100-7 92-2 100-7 

109-8 97-1 103 °4 103 -6 95-2 101-4 

113°8 95-4 104-5 100-4 94-6 101-2 

108°8 99-1 102-2 100-0 02-5 100-7 

106-8 98-4 102-2 98-5 91-1 100-0 

102-3 93-9 99-5 98-6 86-7 96-9 

Averages 19235 oi. ccm nish ere aieo einiens 0.99 24 ined 105-7 90-7 99-5 94°8 87-4 95-8 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 

Denies setae he “i I es cate Sal 8-7 27-6 42-0 13-4 8-3 100-0: 

96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80°7 89°8 

93-4 88-5 95:8 91-4 82-2 91-7 

92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86:2 91-8 

84-9 87-2 93°3 86-3 88-3 90°4 

98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 92-9 

101-0 95°3 98-1 93-4 91-7 96-4. 

101-6 95-9 97:4 98-4 93-8 97-1 

101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 93°9 95-8: 

97-2 G3 +2 94-7 93-2 94-0 94-2: 

99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 95-0 

93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 94-1 

PR EES Beard RP cceth ea tow es 80-9 90-8 94-1 Q1-1 88-7 91-9 

es tire FEEL Oe es icecream time nonin se 96-6 91-3 95-5 92-1 89-4 93-4 
i i by Districts at 

Relative weight Biaptovnené by Distsets al] | |g | gg | se | Be | 100 
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and maximum activity, respectively, averag- was much brisker in every month of 1928 than 
ing 258,058 for the twelve months. The mean in the same month of other years for which 
index was 108.3, as compared with 104.0 in data are available. Pulp and paper, textiles, — 
the preceding year. Manufacturing as a whole, iron and steel, and other manufactures re- 


Noru:—T nese indexes are recalculated upon the averages for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated area to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I—INDEX NUMBERS ON EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS—Concluded 




















_—— Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British Canada * 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
1925 
ASUS LR rag ses ica pis Ss hens anita ne cE EH 88-1 81-0 86:7 87-5 82-4 84-9 
cb wal antennae ea te ei ahem 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 87-1 
NDaure ede tae pe 5 ick au canoes in ate piety toate Gee ney ae: 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 88-1 
‘Aprilivs.ce UD ANOS se astso-2 2 ERE ae create Mer eh ete 03-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 88-3 
IEEE VIL Siete nc 2k RT eee soe ae oe en 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 91-9 
IAL GHD fersia sere tela fecics alae RA or 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 95-6 
ullaya es Pee certo inasie'esc es RRR aes ee ane 111°6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 98-0 
PANE Ui loi ayaa Raiayire > «205 So pcg CARMI icoaise tn RRR ease 103-5 £6-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 97-5 
SOD Ua eek vst MAME oo. cva. sve haven sera foe eRe ie 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 97-8 
OSG Ar pei cgets, P SePA ests «i Ay cael enstos otstio te eee MO ono 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 99°5 
INGO 0a ap ret thats ste, oss. brie RIO corn eee cae 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 98-3 
MOC aas a tite es EBON erate ot hee APE secs ogee ine 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 96-5 
PACT AZ ONL G2 onic fat. co coves sieceghe Mats, oo vio eee ev eee renee $7-0 91-7 94-8 92-0 93-7 93-6 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 
Dec irel O25. ease eet iorom eee ce 7-9 27-7 41-9 13-2 9-3 100-0 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 90-7 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 91-8 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 92-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 92-5 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 95-4 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 102-2 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 105-0 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 105-5 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 106-2 
105-8 107-8 105-2 109-2 105-8 106-5 
97-2 105-4 103 -7 106-9 102-9 104-0 
95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 102-3 
FASVOEAG CHL O26 Ud. jvcteras are Rekiae nw-ns bee deen. 99-4 99-4 99-6 99-5 100-2 99-6 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at 
ND ootwlePLOIG 7. eA phe onthe fe ee ae 7:6 28-8 41-3 13-3 9-0 100-0 
1927 
REE seers ate Pcieh ois ee ora eee eee es ce ore 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 95-8 
AE Go ply ener eta ray tos ora ue cts eh ne 98-3 95-2 98-3 96-4 90-8 96-6 
Mar. Lee eee re ke eeu cGiar a ene 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 97-5 
PANEL Matt ce MES ovals oe NIMs Sictane aes ROE tr 97°8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 97-4 
IVES alts rete are cic 2 5 oes be RN oc anc hae Focsoy 100°5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 101-8 
UG oc etn HG antes x SIME atcha oe 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 107-2 
Ie yaa bere crane BORN crs SNCS SMB osc nc ee Ro 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 109-7 
PANO ora Ur SEIS os Does ORD oo cee Re 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 110-5 
MODUL nase d AP nF oc acre coebhe ca Acer ee 112-2 110-5 110°5 114-4 108-7 111-0 
AO. CONS eer A eetenic os no DE. os ee Ree 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 110-3 
TIN GOy rsa lai ctes cp cette oR otk ecscss os fSaeE ass or Oe lee 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 108-8 
DD OCR ce erste Sh cee shic RASS, oc CO 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 108-1 
SCT ALON O27 sas ecco ce seein: worke alan 103-7 104-0 105-6 105-3 101-1 104- 
Relative weight of Employment by Districts at one 
DOCH MOD feathers Wee seesaw ate bien ces 7-4 29-3 41-3 13-4 8-6 106-0 
97-2 99:6 103-9 107-5 91-4 100-7 
97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 102-0 
97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 102-6 
96-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 102-3 
101°3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 106-8 
107-2 110-7 115-5 121°5 109-9 113-8 
116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 117-7 
117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 119-3 
115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115°5 119-1 
114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 118-8 
109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 118-9 
108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 116-7 
106-6 108-3 113-8 117-9 106-4 111-6 
7:3 27-7 42-2 14-4 8-4 100-0 


























'The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these inde 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1—Dee. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation fon 100. a 
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corded a materially larger volume of employ- ment of development work in the newly pros- 
ment than in the preceding year, while rather pected mining areas of Quebec, employment 
greater activity was indicated, on the whole, in this industry has gained, very considerably, 
in lumber factories. With the commence- though not so extensively as may be expected 
Nors.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The “‘relative weight’ shows the 

proportion of employees reported in the indicated city to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES 















































— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
Aeccahayevacsi Pe tee ble Was2) Wo Betilen as 94-0 87-2 69-2 
arerahats (RSANS SRM oes HO! NERS creme tt. 90-4 86-1 76:8 
LOSS eee eee ake Shab aaa tele. 90-5 84-5 78-9 
seiaisrewhale tate «6. Fis Ole |Welaccues titer ise 91-4 85-6 80-6 
Eee eis Sal S eee eee eee it 93-8 90-7 82-6 
Bo es STO) Pie acne asaya 95-7 95-1 84-1 
ere ata ats tots SORA. i Rereneeiacsietentale 97-7 95-0 84-3 
Be seater maa clekaen Fc SORE Pa Wonen ene 97-4 98-8 85-1 
Geran SRRE RA sc Ob eiFir willleesa cas eyo 97-6 101-2 88-5 
OSD el |evmiaays.ccfarren 100-4 101-1 87-2 
RARE e asain QS Sa. sebeeie eet 101-9 101-8 82-2 
arcane he taste Oo Gln neers once 102-7 100-1 78-5 
PAI siete SEO) a aeeeee eo 96-1 93-9 81:5 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Cities as at Dec. 1, 
Be Fane attra he Riana. 9 oc SP BA WE tte asses |e arecetbyaientase collteuaeveceerainrat ers. 3°7 2:6 
1923 
ae LR aud. gaeeatei » 6 80-9 93-6 100-5 94-8 75-9 
OD cs ancttasen 87-3 95-9 101-9 91-1 74-3 
Mise Tt. ol eee ae 87-0 94°7 98 +2 88:4 |, 78-3 
PCD cr octet h dave 84-4 95-8 96-5 87-7 75 +2 
1.0 5g Ie i ae Aa nee 90-0 97-4 101-0 88-3 79°5 
IG iors oclva rele ah sreveie eave 96-6 99-3 116-7 89-2 82-0 
RRA Uso tecteSaciscvsinceroe 97-1 98-9 117-4 89-8 86-8 
PRT Ls oie cokogaye eres She 8 98-5 98-4 116-4 93-1 89-6 
PCP Masia cicla erat aie 94-8 99-0 114-5 92-0 90-3 
OOGEE DAE amormeyarassne ans 100-0 99-6 112-4 91-5 87-9 
DNB LS scare oe stots ce 100-4 99-2 110-5 90-7 85-4 
WGC Ty... SAG: cpa erie nls G48: dhendawe acetate deve 99-7 100-4 90:3 84-9 
Average 1923.......... G27) Wie eevee lPaciheue 98-0 107-2 90-6 82-5 
Relative Weight of 
oes S 
vit: ec. 1, 
oo BAS 1248 CHING cracls 12-5 1-3 DIA se Net dadt dais 3-1 2-7 
ESE. We ccs saabnc es 94-5 97-0 87:3 78-9 
SS areal. fetes 93-6 95-5 86-7 78-9 
BBO lll Aes mie aires 93-4 95-1 85-8 81-5 
CSP Nip races steels 93-7 96-8 84-2 86-4 
OSB ae | Wits bn tttehe ts 94-5 104-7 84-9 88-5 
OTA be terehsrsscas seas 94-1 108-2 85-6 86-3 
OGD TN ieytee act ete 92-7 108-9 87-6 85-8 
OBS yl aire cae rte 92-7 108-2 87°5 88-6 
94-1 97-5 94-2 107-1 88-4 90-0 
94-9 99-9 95-5 107-3 ee ao 
; 93-6 101-4 96-1 100-6 ae ae 
ee 55 wenden etesins ayo aot 94-3 99-6 96-6 98-3 cane as 
Average 1924.......... 93-0 99-6 94-3 102-3 
Relative Weight of 
pe wey By 
ities as at Dec. 1, 7 ‘ 
ey 13-7 1-1 12:1 1:3 Bl ivalltien copamecsnos 3-1 3-0 
‘ 3 85-1 
83-6 93-1 90-8 92-8 81-1 83 
us Si) me] BT) mi) i eae 
Mar. 1 87-8 : : : : oe 98-7 
: 5 - 84-5 85-7 
April 1 89-7 99°5 94-0 93-2 fate 87.4 60.0 
May 1 92-9 92-9 96-0 97-8 oa 87.5 89.3 
June 1 96-8 96-8 95-8 106-6 oe 37.6 92:2 
July 1 96-9 100-0 one 106.7 89-3 89-8 96-5 
Aug. 1 98-2 99-9 96-9 108-7 ep a ae 
Sept. 1 98:5 98-5 97-8 “f e 91.5 98-6 
100-7 101-4 99-2 108-4 92 : 
a s 100-6 100-5 99-1 103-1 92-3 ae ae 
Bice MHS Desk. AR. 24% 98-3 95-4 100-4 96-3 03-3 oy oe 
Average 1925.......... 94-2 97-9 95-7 100-1 . 
Relative Weight of 
Employment by 
Tonnes eie 14-1 1-0 12-5 1-2 3-4 1:3 3-3 3-1 
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—These i calculated upon the average for the ealendar year 1926 as 100. The “‘relative weight” shows the 
aot Be eee a in ie indicated city to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 


making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES—Concluded 




















ae Montreal Quebec Toronto 
1926 
ANGE Se ioerscPNctalelstanalsts aie 89-2 90-9 95-1 
MOD ale eacisas, ceisleresi cla 89-5 91-6 95-6 
DMisareS Litters teteiar ls cts iScice tcc 90-8 93-3 96-2 
April ses. : eye 94-3 96-0 96-9 

BVM atetete evscereiOie oietate 97-2 101-5 99-2 
June 1 104-5 90-3 99-7 
TULL Yel eracatetavaete va otere'e) wits 105-9 102:7 100-2 
NUL s ctevaleiers ersierssce elec 106-2 105-4 100-6 
WEpin Lvs astetetons's 106-0 104:6 102-0 
Wt las. sameneece es 105-7 106:3 102-9 
INO Vis ra ctaiele Ceetatave 104-7 104:3 103-4 
GO east meas 101-9 102°3 103-8 
Average 1926!......... 99-7 99-1 99-6 
Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Dee. 1, 

1926 13-7 1-1 12-1 
Jan. 1 93-7 102-0 99-7 
Feb. 1 94-5 98-3 99-3 
Mar. 1 95-8 99-9 99-6 
April 1 98-0 102-6 102-5 

ay 1 101-9 105-3 105-3 
June 1 104°5 110-9 107-0 
UL Yu Leecerd ttcreiy iste Soyare ors 106-3 114-0 107-7 
PAB Late sie aioe miedns rasa sie 106-2 116-7 107-8 
apse oxic 7 awe eriacs 107-8 119-9 109:3 
OGSG Teese trons: 108-6 121-8 110-2 
INGiyt lS etesscnoaine nes 109-4 123-9 109-5 
WDCC. Lr preciaree See owies 108-7 119-9 110°5 
Average 1927.......... 103-0 111-3 105-7 
Relatvie Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Dee. 1, 

MOQ Teast oie ees 13-9 1:3 12-3 

98-6 109-3 105-1 
100-3 110-9 105-4 
101-0 106-3 106-4 
101-8 107-9 107-7 
105-9 112-8 110-2 
109-7 117-0 112-7 
110-4 131-6 112-8 
112-1 130-2 113-6 
115-7 132-7 114-3 
114-3 131-0 117-0 
115-1 126-6 119-3 
113-0 122-1 120:5 
108-2 119-9 112-1 

Relative Weight of 

Employment by 

Cities as at Dee. 1, 

le WangtoonDecoGnee 13-4 1-1 12-3 




















Ottawa |Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93 -2 
92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 
97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
105-9 101-1 111-1 99-2 99-7 
107-8 102-7 109-9 100-6 99-8 
105-8 104-0 107°3 101-6 107-2 
105-0 105-6 108-8 104-0 107-5 
106-0 104-9 103-3 107-4 103-6 
103 +6 103 -6 96-8 106-1 101-6 
99-9 101-7 98-7 107-9 101-4 
100-0 99-3 99-9 99-2 99-9 

1-1 3-5 1-3 3-4 3-1 
93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 + 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
107: 103-1 86-2 104-1 100-7 

1-2 3:5 1-1 3-4 2-8 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 112-8 136-4 108-7 104:8 
118-4 117-3 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 117-3 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 120-4 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 122-4 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 121-4 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 124-6 155-9 115-4 106-6 
112-9 127-1 142-5 116-8 102-6 
115-6 114-0 137-3 110-1 104-3 

1-2 3-5 1-8 3-4 2-7 














_ . 1} The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these 
indexes, tne average index nere shown for the 12 months, Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


when operations are more fully established. 
Communications, services, transportation and 
trade were all decidedly more active than in 
1927; construction, during the greater part of 
1928, afforded less employment than in the 
preceding year, the index averaging slightly 
lower; this was mainly due to the completion 
of various important industrial undertakings 
in which production was thus enabled to com- 
mence. Employment in logging camps was in 
much greater volume than in almost any 
other year of the record, forecasting an active 
season in 1929 in saw and pulp and paper mills. 


Ontario—Almost uninterrupted improve- 
ment was noted from the first of the year 
until November 1, the longest period of ex- 
pansion indicated since 1920, which brought 
the index at the beginning of November to 
121.8, the highest point in the record. An 
average staff of 388,995 employees was regis- 
tered by the firms furnishing data in Ontario, 
as compared with the mean of 356,222 in 
1927; the index averaged 113.8 in 1928, or 
8.2 points higher than in the preceding year. 
Manufactures consistently reported a better 
situation, the index being higher in every 
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month than on the same date in 1927, and 
also averaging slightly higher than that for 
manufacturing in Canada as a whole. Employ- 
ment in iron and steel, pulp and paper, food, 
electrical apparatus, rubber, building material, 
non-ferrous metal, lumber, textiles. and other 
factories showed decided improvement over 
the preceding year. The advances in iron 
and steel products were particularly significant. 
All divisions of this industry shared in the 
upward movement, but the gains in automobile 
factories were especially notworthy; during 
1927, curtailment of production in a large 
motor plant pending the issue of the new 
model greatly affected the group as a whole, 
although other factories reported a high level 
of employment. In 1928, however, general 
and marked activity prevailed. Operations in 
logging camps showed an increase; mining, 
communications, transportation, construction 
and maintenance, services and trade employed 
considerably larger payrolls, the improvement 
in construction being especially pronounced 
in this province. 


Prairie Provinces—Important expansion was 
indicated in the Prairie Provinces during the 
summer months; the payrolls of the employ- 
ers furnishing data averaged 130,062 persons 
during the year and the index, 117.9, while in 
1927 an average payroll of 112,877 workers, and 
a Mean index of 105.3 were recorded. The 
level of employment in manufacturing, logging, 
mining, communications, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance, services, and trade 
was much higher in 1928 than in 1927, when 
the situation generally was better than in 1926 
and 1925. Within the manufacturing group, 
there were important gains in the lumber, 
pulp and paper, iron and steel and other in- 
dustries. Construction work on the railroads, 
in association with the development of the 
northern parts of these provinces, was main- 
tained at a high level during 1928, and high- 
way and building construction were also brisk. 


British Columbia—The firms reporting in 
British Columbia employed an average work- 
ing force of 80,692 employees, while in the 
preceding year the mean was 75,898. The 
index averaged 106.4, the highest on record, 
was begun in 1920, as compared with 101.1 
in 1927. At the end of the year, employment 
was some 15 points higher than at the begin- 
ning. Within the manufacturing division, iron 
and steel, non-ferrous metals and some other 
groups showed heightened ‘activity, while lum- 
ber and pulp and paper plants reported very 
little change on the whole. Logging, mining, 
communications, transportation, construction, 
services and trade were much businer during 
the greater part’ of 1928 than in 1927. The 
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improvement in logging is important, as this 
and the lumbering group have been quiet in 
recent years. 

Index numbers by economic areas since 
1921 are shown in Table I, 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal—The staffs of the Montreal firms 
making returns averaged 125,545 persons, as 
compared with an average of 115,874 on the 
payrolls of the employers reporting in 1927; 
the mean index, at 108.2, was over five points 
higher than that for the preceding year, 
Steady increases were indicated from early in 
January until October, when there was 2 small 
decline, but the upward movement was then 
resumed until December 1, when ithe custom- 
ary contraction was indicated. Manufacturing 
as a whole reported marked gains, especially 
in printing and publishing, tobacco, distilled 
and malt liquors and iron and steel plants; on 
the other hand, edible plant and textile fac- 
tories registered a slightly lower average of 
employment. Comunications, transportation, 
construction and trade generally showed a 
much betiter situation than in:1927 or any 
other year of the record. 


Quebec—Considerable fluctuations were indi- 
cated in Quebec, but the index averaged 
higher than in earlier years of the record. 
From the .low point of 106.3 om March 1, it 
rose to its maximum of 132.7 on September 1. 
At the beginning of December conditions were 
better than in the same month of any other 
year for which statistics are available. Tihe 
staffs of the employers furnishing data aver- 
aged 11,028 and the index 119.9 in 1928, com- 
pared with means of 10,202 and 111.3 in 1927. 
Manufacturing and transportation were active; 
within the first-amed, general improvement 
was noted. In construction, however, em- 
ployment was in smaller volume, owing to 
the completion of several large contracts for 
industrial buildings, in which production was 
thus enabled to begin. 


Toronto-——Employment at the beginning of 
1928 showed the usual pronounced curtail- 
ment, the losses being rather more extensive 
than in the same period of the preceding 
year. From February on, however, the trend 
was uninterruptedly upward, the index, which 
rose from 105.1 on January 1 to 120.5 on 
December 1, averaging 112.1 as against 103.7 
in 1927. The number of employees of the 
co-operating firms during 1928 averaged 11,992, 
while in the year before the mean was 102,916. 
Within the manufacturing group, food, iron 
and steel, printing and publishing and other 
plants recorded marked gains, and in textiles 
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Nortp:—These indexes are recalculated upon the averag 
proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total nu 
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firms making returns on the date indicated. 
Tarte IIL—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


es for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 


mber of employees reported in Canada by the 






































Cons- : All 
- Loggin Mining | Commu-| Trans- | truction | Services Trade in-_ 
— eee me nications | portation jand Main- dustries 
tenance 
Jan. 1 By ets 84-8 159-9 104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 88-8 
ROE Wee PRE A. NE oO 91-8 170-2 100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 91-2 
IMaIE Yen one Pac arash fairer sa 91-6 147-7 97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91:3 89-1 
Pope tel eels tate te oer ceine cies ae 87-3 80-3 92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 85-1 
BVA ap lism te Nek. erect ofeh sete es 86-8 90-1 90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82-1 93-5 85-1 
ieee. oa eo eee eas 87:8 85-4 92-8 91-2 90-6 68-7 86-7 91-8 87-7 
RIL yaallteeretetaesr rere tear iceayeceneate 87-6 63°9 96-5 92-3 92-0 77-7 90-2 92-0 88-6 
Aug. 1 88-0 58-3 95-2 92-0 94-8 88-7 89-9 90-7 90-0 
DeDiinw leeniceen eaee ee eke 85-8 75-6 100-4 91-8 98-4 86-9 89-6 91-4 89-9 
WCE Mle petetesste srscrienvns sweyareetese 88-0 86-8 100-8 90-3 101-2 87-4 87-3 91-7 91-3 
Wow aeees earnest bere: 87-8 107-8 102-6 89-8 102-0 85:5 80-1 92-3 91:3 
AP) Cede een cin Nokes ree 85-8 110°5 102-5 89-2 98-7 69-4 78-0 95-5 88-3 
Average 1921.2... 22. ee... 87-7 103-0 98-0 90-2 94-1 71-1 83-6 92-7 88-8 
Relative wee of Employ- 
. y Industries as at 
ioe. hee eet eee 55-4 2-8 6-5 3-2 15-4 7-7 1:3 7-7 100-0 
192 
74-4 107-4 97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 78-8 
79-0 111-0 93-8 82-2 £9-6 49-0 76-6 89-6 79-9 
84-5 98-9 94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77:7 87-5 82-9 
84-4 49-1 93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 81-8 
85-5 66-8 94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 84-3 
91-1 67-7 96-9 86-5 98-1 79°4 83-8 89-3 90-3 
91-1 56°7 98-7 86-5 100-8 96-6 87-2 90-0 92-2 
92-9 50-4 100-6 88-6 103-0 103-9 87-5 89-4 94-2 
93-6 65-9 101-6 88-8 103-3 100-8 78-7 90-1 94-8 
93-8 76-0 105-8 88-3 105-3 102-0 85-2 91-2 95-8 
5 94-9 119-1 109-3 87-8 105-9 94-0 80-7 93-1 97-0 
IDC Cl erates ceca see 94:9 152-9 107-5 87-2 106-5 75-2 79-9 96-2 96°3 
Arverage 1922 acn2 isasdaet 88-3 85-1 99-5 86-4 97-8 MOsa.. 81-9 90-8 89-0 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
eel LO22K. . Wie. yovectete. 55-5 4-0 6-0 2-7 14-8 8-0 1:5 7-5 100-0 
1923 
UPS en RE Ae ae ee At 84-5 157-0 105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77-5 97-4 87-3 
PG Dioula cp yaerard oars pire 92-0 171-7 106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 90-6 
Tea ete ast coe cc vist onic sates 94-7 160-3 103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 91-9 
PATTI tre tetera taaae 92-6 104-3 101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89-5 88-7 
Ma Val toewie< eins vathees cena 97-9 86-2 101-1 85-7 93-9 62-3 81-1 91-0 92-5 
UNE lee Macrae ke ercce sites 101-2 94-8 106:3 87-8 100-7 86-0 90-9 91-2 98-5 
July 1 101-3 87-4 106-3 88-8 103-6 103-5 96-2 91-6 100-7 
Aug. 1 101-2 76-2 105-6 90-3 104-7 112-7 99-2 91-0 101-4 
Sept. 1 100-7 78-4 108-8 91-4 104-7 110-8 100-4 91-3 101-2 
Oct. 1 99-4 93-0 109-7 91-6 107-3 105-4 95-1 92-5 100-7 
Nov. 1 98-7 113-0 110-3 G0-4 107-9 97-7 90-6 92-4 100-0 
Dee.1 95-5 148-4 110-8 91-1 105-1 76-7 88-7 96-0 96-9 
Average 1928.............. 96-6 114-2 106-2 87-6 100-3 80-9 87-9 92-1 95-8 
Relative weight of Employ- 
ment by Industries as at 
Dec. 1, 1023. gee rs, 55-3 4-3 6-1 2-8 14-5 8-1 1-6 eS 100-0 
86-7 166-2 105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 §9-8 
91:9 1/5-1 108-8 89-8 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 91-7 
93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 91-8 
93-6 97-8 104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 90-4 
94-9 98-1 108-1 93-0 97-8 68-2 90-3 91-2 92-9 
95-7 96-6 108-5 94-5 101-6 90-4 95-1 91-8 96-4 
94-9 78-4 104-5 96-0 101-6 108-0 102-3 91-4 97-1 
93-3 66-0 104-0 97-9 102-3 106-2 102-2 91-0 95-8 
91-5 79-0 103-7 97-1 99-6 101-4 101-5 91-4 94-2 
92-7 96-4 103-6 95-5 100-7 96-6 96-1 92-4 95-0 
91:3 129-4 105-1 95-6 99-9 88-9 91-2 93-1 94-1 
ae ee ae ah 99-9 71-5 89-5 98-3 91-9 
2° , D0 O° 99-1 80-3 : : : 
Relative weight of Employ- os Boa ee 
ment by Industries as at 
WecelelOlV ae necinyrireten 54-0 4-5 6-1 3-0 14-7 8-0 1:8 7-9 100-0 




















there was practical 


ly no general change. 





Transportation, cons 


truction and trade were 


decidedly more active, while communications 


afforded rather less 


employment. 


Ottawa—Manufacturing on the whole re- 
corded a better situation than in the preceding 


year, lumber, pulp and paper and other plants 
affording heightened employment, while gains 
were also shown in construction and trade, 
those in the former being especially note- 
worthy. A mean payroll of 11,995 workers was 
reported by the employers furnishing data, and 
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Note.—These indexes are recalculated upon the avera 

: > ! upor v ges for the calendar year 1926 as 100. ive wei f 
p.oportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees ee oo. oe ee 
making returns in the date indicated.) r Se 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES—Concluded 





























M t Construe- 
anu- oh Com- Trans- tion All 
factur- | Logging | Mining | munica- porta- and Services | Trade | industries 
ing tions tion main- ne 
: tenance 
81-7 150-5 101-6 83-6 91-4 57°2 89-5 or Q 
85:8 156-7 97-4 92-4 90-9 60°3 89-2 nee Brel 
88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90:1 58-8 88-7 91:3 88-1 
91-2 85-7 08-5 92:4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 88:3 
93-7 85-6 98-6 94-0 92-6 771 91-8 94-2 91-9 
95-6 92-6 98-8 94-6 97-1 95-+6 97-2 93+1 95-6 
96-4 69-0 101-7 96-7 98-1 115-0 102-7 93°1 98-0 
95-8 60-5 102-1 99-8 100-2 110-6 105-6 94-3 97-5 
96-8 69°5 98-0 98-6 100-4 107-7 105-2 94-8 97-8 
98-8 89-4 100-6 98-1 102-8 104-1 100-6 95-9 99°5 
a ‘ 96-5 119-9 101-7 97-3 103-0 94-6 93-9 99-2 98-3 
cas aoe Sm ee Ce ac Ae ae A te : coe 101-4 78-7 90-6 103-1 96-5 
Relative weight of employ- 7 at oe et ee 
ment by industries as at 
Dec. 1, Se ARSE LEMS. 55-3 3-9 5-6 3-0 14-2 8-4 1-7 7:9 100-0 
and beat thes We Stake Ses 90-0 129-2 100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 1: : 
ieee gee eee ene esleilen s.¢ 93-0 145-5 98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 On nk 
MG a SDE RR IIR sare, saevsevave 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95°8 92-6 
ATs Loach eco cee 96-6 79-2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 92-5 
EH, meat methane Seels seine 98-8 72°7 93-0 99-5 94:9 82-6 95-7 96-3 95-4 
han eu cite bee eB a te, 101-6 96-4 96-5 100-4 102-1 114°5 100-9 96-7 102-2 
Sal yaslic.. Masnet AAR Roce oe 103-1 80-0 99-8 101-5 102-9 133-0 105-3 97-6 105-0 
RG OAR SRO ocak 6 3 103-6 63-2 99-8 102-7 103-0 137-1 111-8 98-2 105-5 
SD Leta rane ke coca 104-8 66-8 101-7 103-2 104-7 133°5 110-4 98-1 106-2 
OEbAE WAL eR ROE oc: 104-6 82-9 105-0 103-4 107-4 126-9 105-8 101-0 106-5 
INGER V Nn, Ber EGS och 102-7 99-6 106-5 102-2 105-2 111-2 99-1 103-9 104-0 
amore be eases SR. see oe oe 102-2 101-5 91:3 97-9 108-9 102-3 
Average: 19262 Seki bese k. : 99- 99-6 . “2 . . ' 
Relative weight of employ- a e oa 2 a 
ment by industries as at 
ees 1; 1926 RM eek 55-4 3-9 5-6 3-0 13-4 9-2 Laz 7:8 100-0 
94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73:1 96-7 109-9 95-9 
98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 96-6 
99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97:3 101-2 97-5 
101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 97-4 
103-9 92-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101°5 104-4 101-8 
106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104:8 121-3 105-4 104-8 107-2 
106°8 69-9 106°6 106-0 107-0 144-2 113-1 106-0 109:7 
107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 170°3 110-5 
106-8 78-7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 111-0 
106-4 96-8 111°5 107-2 106°5 139-8 115:3 109-4 110°3 
% 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 108-8 
NSCs Pita cee dose cer slece 2 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-5 106-9 121-2 108-1 
PAR CLASC NOD: Aas Mile. nen. on os 103-4 109-3 107-0 103-8 102°5 109-0 106-2 107-4 104-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Dec. 1, ne Bias Aaesclstre een 53-9 4-8 5:5 2-9 13-2 9-7 1:8 8 100-0 
Wich head 5 OE Pca ete 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 100-7 
ROS hiey SOUP Mesiiie cae s 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 102-0 
MAT sien, et, HOUR ARNO ar oh bat 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97°3 73°3 105-3 109-7 102-6 
AE RM es Oe ail Sa 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 102-3 
MBean 1c albesax.ah as 109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 106-8 
eae Merced cutis Wie orn sas 112-6 85-9 112°3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 133% 113-8 
WEME Vie Meer Matas sscs ato ae 0 113-1 69°5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154°3 130°8 115-3 117-7 
ENTS 1 Oe I en 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110°8 167-7 132-8 116-3 119:3 
Beata bae as MMe «. 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111°5 158-7 132°5 116-0 119-1 
NEE A eee NOEs PA icin Ss 115-7 98-5 117+1 115:1 111°8 147-3 127-7 120-1 118-8 
viv. ben) tera wancvls 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 118-9 
BSCR te Rand oMhs alee she 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127°4 116:7 
Average 1928 ..0.5ven.eeese- 110-1 114°5 114-4 108-2 105-9 118-8 118-1 116-1 111-6 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Bee. T, L928 idee casos ae 53-7 4-5 5-3 2-8 12:9 10-6 1:8 8-4 100-0 




















1The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures up to Dec. 31, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes, 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


the index averaged 115.6 as compared with Hamilton during the greater part of 1928, the 
10,773 employees and an average index of index, at 127.1 on December 1, being at its 
107.7 in 1927. maximum for the record, which was begun in 

Hamilton—Improvement was noted in 1922. Manufacturing, generally, was consider- 
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norg:—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firm 
making returns on the date indicated 


Tasrr LV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928 












































Relative 
Industries Jan, 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 April 1 May 1 June 1 weight 
1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 June 1, 
1924 
Manufacturing..................- 86-7 91-9 93-1 93-6 94-9 95-7 54-7 
‘Animal products—edible......... 81-9 83-5 83-1 83-4 89-1 99-9 2-0 
Kur and products,....2.4..0.-- >. 116-0 108-8 105-3 94-1 95-5 94-9 0-1 
Leather and products. . aoe 95-5 102-7 103-4 103-0 101-1 97-5 2-0 
Lumber and products. . ae 74:4 79:3 81-7 83-4 91-1 106-1 7T-aA 
Rough and dressed lumber. ee 70:9 73-1 74-4 75-7 89-1 111-8 5-0 
Furniture. . ecrcanine 78-1 89-1 92-2 92-5 91-5 90-4 1-0 
Other lumber products. Ys Sree 70-3 67°3 78-7 100-0 83-8 93-2 1-1 
Musical instruments. . Saree 80-5 88-9 81-8 85-7 84-6 79-8 0-3 
Plant products—edible... eee 118-2 88-7 89-9 89-1 90-2 89-9 3+2 
Pulp and paper products. avid siete 99-9 92-0 92-5 91-1 91-0 92-8 6-5 
Pulp and paper. . see 94-2 86-3 87-9 85-5 85-7 89-4 3:3 
IPaperiproducts, is. aider is aa 70-5 96-4 97-2 98-6 96-0 94-1 0-7 
Printing and byes are 107-4 98-7 97-6 97-1 97-2 97-3 2-5 
Rubber products. . ee 57-4 81-9 84-6 85-9 87-1 86-4 1-3 
WDextilesproductser st ssieltect lane 92-6 93-3 93-1 93-6 92-2 88-8 8-0 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 103-4 88-3 97-8 90-4 88-7 83-0 2-7 
Hosiery and knit goods........ 73-9 88:3 88-8 88-1 87-2 84-9 1-6 
oe and personal furnish- 
ee een stort eoeie ose) canine 65-5 102-5 101-6 102-2 99-4 97°8 2-7 
Other textile products.......... 119-9 95-7 96-4 93-8 94-9 95-7 1-0 
Plant products, n.e.s.......-..--- 90-2 102-1 97-5 92:5 98-2 97-8 1-5 
Tobacco.. == E = = = = - 
Distilled and malt li quors. - - - - - - 
Wood distillates and extracts. 105-3 113-1 115-2 111-3 103-5 105-1 0-1 
Chemical and allied products. . 100-8 101-3 101-7 103-1 104-2 103-0 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone Products. . 80-8 83-2 82-3 88-0 91-9 94-5 1-2 
Electric current.. uhbeae 93-6 92-8 92-0 92-8 95-2 102-5 1-5 
Electrical apparatus.. ae sees cacti 86-3 90-4 90-4 89-6 91-8 89-9 1-1 
Tron and steel products... .. .... 90-0 97-4 100-1 101-5 100-6 98-1 14-9 
Crude, rolled and forged pro- 
GUCtS ete nee ees user 94-7 101-9 116-1 118-1 118-4 114-0 1-5 
Machinery (other than ve- 
biGles) Reeeremnetn ete terns: 95-0 98-3 98-2 98-4 96-5 93-2 1. ja 
Agricultural implements....... 64-9 72-3 75-0 73-7 72-1 70-6 0-7 ae 
Wand vehicles. .s. ee. eee 96-1 102-8 103-8 105-6 105-8 103-0 7-6 | 
Automobiles and Parts...... 76-5 90-6 97-2 100-2 100-4 90-8 1-45 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 74:6 106.9 111-5 111-3 111-3 103-8 0-4 
Heating appliances. . 87-3 89-0 95-3 97-4 95-1 93-5 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication 
(nieis ee mens soa ages 82-1 86-8 97-3 98-7 97-9 90-6 0-6 
Foundry and machine sboe 
products, , 81-0 91-7 88-9 97-4 100-5 91-5 0-5 
Other iron and steel ‘products. 84-6 92-7 93-5 93-7 93-8 91-7 1-9 
Non-ferrous metal products...... 79-9 84-0 87-6 87-0 87-8 86-5 1-4 
Mineral products.....2./....-+.--: 89-3 88-7 91-7 92-5 99-1 102-7 1-2 
Mascellaneouss st... niet: ae 92-2 100-0 99-7 100-6 99-4 96-7 0-5 
MOssing se ee eee 166-2 175-1 163-9 97-8 98-1 96-6 2-1 
Mining. 105-1 108-8 104-3 104-1 108-1 108-5 5-9 
Coal.. Pee nrrsiarmaie 113-0 118-5 109-4 109-0 112-9 110-2 3.4 
Metallic ores. mee oye 92-6 95-9 97-7 97-9 99-7 105-4 1-8 
Non-metallic minerals — (other 
Given coal me savee ctrs eae tae 87-9 83-8 85-2 85-4 94-1 97-7 0:7 
Communications................. 89-5 89-3 90-5 91-0 93-0 94-5 2-9 
Melegraphse i) s.. .kis. cece ee woot 88:6 85-7 84-4 85-2 90-8 9264 0-6 
pbelephones*: er ncncem ee ee 89-8 90-4 92:3 92-6 93-6 94-8 2-3 
Transportation. . aie 99-1 95-7 95-2 97-8 1Q1-6 95-7 14-2 
Street railways ‘and cartage ere 104-3 98-4 97-9 96-1 101-4 101-2 2.5 
Steam railways.. Naess 103-4 100-3 98-8 97:8 98-3 100-2 10-0 
Shipping and stevedoring........ 67-8 66-9 71-1 84-9 86-7 110-2 17a 
Construction and maintenance . 60-6 58-1 57-0 56-1 68-1 90-4 117 
PSU Ghia Sees eiece 62-3 56-3 50-4 53-4 59-9 74-4 3-1 | 
Highway.. 49-1 26-4 27-3 33-9 35-5 61-0 1-9 
URAL W Ayre acters te love's epost ioitee tele 66-2 70-6 73-0 67-0 86-6 113-2 6a 
SCEVICES Fhe feted ea ceo ae 89-1 88-8 88-7 90-2 90-3 95-1 30a 
Hotels and restaurants........... 91-4 89-4 90-6 90-2 89-1 98-5 1-1 
Professional... neces wae care son 95-9 98-9 93-5 93-9 97-0 96-3 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...... 83-7 84-9 85-2 89-3 89-7 89-8 0-6 
ELE Adega aehete rem ene : 98-6 90-5 90-5 90-3 91-2 91-8 6:Omme 
Rue taileeaasepicasis.sieieis. ciation 99-9 88-0 87-9 87-7 88-5 89-5 44a 
WW NOlescla te ease ciok Fecal 96-3 95-1 95-2 95-1 96-1 96-4 2-5 
All Industries.................... 39-8 91-7 91-8 90-4 92-9 96-4 100-0 








ably brisker; the electrical apparatus and iron and trade were more active, especially pro- 
and steel industries maintained a higher level nounced advances being indicated in the latter. 
of employment than in the preceding year, The co-operating firms reported an average 
but textiles were rather slacker. Construction working force of 31,799 persons, while in the 
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Nore:—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. The relative weight shows the 


proportion of employees reported in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms 
making returns on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 
ee ee eee ee eee 


Relative | Average 




































) July 1, Aug. 1, Sept. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, | Dec.1, | Weight Jan. 1- 
Industries 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 1924 Dee. 1, Dec. 1, 
1924 1924 

Manufacturing:..................... 94-9 93°3 91-5 92-7 91-3 88-7 54-0 92-4 
Animal products—edible..... 104:3 101-3 103-2 99-9 95-1 94-2 1-9 93-2 
MUL PLOMUCTS dea. ac. sk esrcn ae ear 95-3 102-4 102-2 103-76 101:3 103-3 0-1 101-9 
Leather and producis...,..........- 95-3 95-5 93-9 95-0 96°5 96-5 2°2 98-0 
Lumber and products............... 111-4 110-5 109-9 107-4 94-3 81-7 5:5 94-3 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 122-2 121-5 122-6 117-7 97-9 77:1 3-4 96-2 
PRurni ure Regek ore Se Moves eee 84-8 82-5 78-6 87-8 90-9 92°5 1-0 87-6 
Qther lumber products............ 110-1 117-5 108-2 50-3 20-8 34-6 1-1 77:9 
Musical instruments................. 77°2 80-4 86-7 90-3 95-6 94+4 0-4 85:5 
Plant products—edible.............. 92-6 100-4 93-9 108-1 93-1 102-1 3°8 96-4 
Pulp and paper products............. 92-2 92-2 92-7 93-3 92-6 90-9 6-8 92°+8 
Pulp/and paper: . ic Gaae accra eres 89-5 89-8 89-9 88-0 85-5 83-7 3-2 88-0 
Paper Produchs.is. akakie voce ado 91-9 89-7 95-1 99-7 97-4 97°83 0-8 93°7 
Printing and publishing............ 96-2 96-3 95-8 98-8 99-1 98-7 2-8 98-4 
ubber products... b+. Gh« «sesso 81-2 77-9 77-0 76-1 79:5 83-3 1-4 79-9 
Mextile produets s...deacte ee vias ba dares 87-3 84-9 86-0 92-0 92-4 88-8 8-6 90-4 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 79-1 79-7 79-1 85-8 87:8 86-1 3-1 85-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 85-9 76-8 80-5 84-3 86-7 86-9 1-7 84-4 
Garments and personal furnishings 97-7 95-9 98:3 103-3 100-4 90-2 2°6 96+2 
Other textile products............. 89-8 87-3 86-5 94-9 95-5 97-6 1-2 95-7 
Plant products (n.e.8.)........2.+++++ 100-3 100-4 101-1 1034 103 +6 103-8 1-6 99°2 

ODAC COP cpaparsteSrantrepccas catoreete eve ics - Ee es &s = as a = 

Distilled and malt liquors......... - = - = - - = es 
Wood Distillates and extracts....... 108-1 107-5 105-7 111-9 116-6 121-9 0-1 110-4 
Chemicals and allied products....... 99-8 97-0 98-1 98-5 97-8 95-0 0-8 100-0 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 96+1 93-8 91-7 88-8 87-9 82-9 1-1 88-5 
Electric current.............- 102-5 104-7 105-5 104-3 1067 105-0 1-6 99-8 
Electrical apparatus............ oR 87-5 85-6 86-6 90-5 94-2 99-4 1:3 90-2 
Iron and steel products 94-2 89-9 81-3 82-5 82-8 82-3 13-6 91-7 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 94-9 93-4 69-4 77°8 73°7 72-9 1-2 95-4 
Machinery (otber than vehicles) .. 90°5 88-0 86-8 87:7 86-3 86-1 1-0 92-1 
Agricultural implements........... 67°3 60-4 48-4 43-0 45-7 52-7 0-6 62-2 
Thand vehicles «5c. Bdte,s «cree dereh= 103-2 96-1 86-0 85-5 88-0 87-1 6-7 96-9 
Automobiles and parts.......... 83-6 77-8 50-8 87-8 77:4 77:5 0-7 84-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. .. 127-7 100-7 91-2 97-5 86-7 82-2 0-4 100-5 
Heating appliances...............- 86-5 90-7 94-0 95-4 97:6 95-2 0-6 93-1 
Iron me steel ibn mee 2 85-3 83-9 78:1 80:3 79-8 73°6 0-6 86-2 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
ei edn 3 aleve ce etetie « slcsemees 71:3 82-5 76°9 80-7 79°4 82-9 0:6 85+4 
Other iron and steel products...... 86-1 85-0 84-9 87-7 86-5 84-2 1-9 88-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.........- 86-3 82-4 80-2 80-0 80-2 78-2 1-4 83-3 
Mineral products......<2205...-0+0+6. 102-0 103-2 103-2 103-2 100-8 98-1 1°3 97-9 
PMEISCCUANCOUSEH 0.5 oaks, Abele 5 ain ste wate 94°3 86-5 93-5 93-4 94:2 94-0 0-5 95-4 
BOCs AP! oot, o eae F acsie oe 78-4 66-0 79-0 96-4 129-4 153-6 4-5 116-7 
sane A eS «5 ee ores es BR 104-5 104-0 103-7 103-6 105-1 103-8 6-1 105-3 
Coal ccate cheat th wen itemise 104-5 101-7 104-0 102°8 105-5 106-6 3°6 108-2 
Metallic ores...:.....20.5:- oe ee 103 +9 107°5 100-0 1024 102-9 100:6 1-8 100-5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 

CORD) aor aOMe x nate aides ; Ec nahn R 93-4 93-4 97-9 97-9 97-1 88-1 0-7 91-8 
Communications.................... 96-0 97-9 97-1 95-5 95-6 94-0 3-0 93-7 
Telegraphs... ipod : 92-9 94-9 97-2 92-6 91-1 88-7 0-6 90-4 
Telephones............. j 96-8 98-8 97-2 96-4 96:8 96:3 2-4 94-7 
Transportation...................... 101-6 102-3 99-6 100 7 99-9 99-9 14-7 99-1 
Street railways and cartage......... 101-1 102-2 101-4 103-3 103-0 101-4 2-7 100-9 
SECA. FAN WAYS. 5 cleo cle dale aieia en bain 102-6 101-8 99-5 99-0 99-8 97-8 10-0 ee 
Snipping and stevedoring............ 96-6 106-3 98-0 106-0 96:2 109-9 2-0 ae 
Construction and maintenance..... 108-0 106-2 101-4 96:6 88-9 71-5 8-0 ene 

BS LIP nM iets oc steitte Atte ssid ole 81:7 86-0 88-2 84-7 82-1 14-7 3°0 p 
BR CH W2y here bsaidiv'olate Stes icion aie area 114°6 126-6 126°5 118-9 108-5 64-0 1-1 74-4 
Raa Wray ese At oie sion ok tone aos cette 125-9 113-9 103-9 99-2 89-1 72-4 3-9 90-1 
SOPVICES 68 he bBias dpb asin dsuths ee 102-3 102-2 101°5 96-1 91-2 89-5 1:8 93-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 111-0 111-6 110-6 99-0 91-6 90-5 1:0 es 
APTOLOSSIONAL BO o/s a c)os0 Ae Loe +, 2.40 is the 96-2 95-5 87-3 96°3 95-9 90-5 0-2 oe 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 91-4 89-8 90-6 91-2 89-0 87-8 0-6 BLE 

BANG i cuts te ONC o:c;o: abe, 0 Mee «3.5; 450 Rae 91-4 91-0 91-4 92-4 93-1 98°3 7-9 92. 
PUCTLT TR toe Movayetivore tinal tco: afelenauatione ae tar 88-3 87-8 88-1 89°5 90-1 98-1 5-1 90°3 
Witolepale tr ntisetine serena cme ae 97-4 97°3 97-8 98-2 99-1 98-9 2-8 a 

PAID UMA UStries: 5 ais saisso, e550 osoisje.c/oeezeuee 97-1 95°8 94-2 95-0 94-1 91-9 100-0 93- 





preceding year the average was 29,751. The payrolls averaged 16,447 workers.in 1928, com- 
mean index was 114.0, nearly eleven points pared with 86.2 and 9,654 respectively, in the 
higher than in 1927. preceding year. Employment in the automo- 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities— bile industry was extremely active following 
The index number of employment in the the curtailment of production in a large plant 
Border Cities averaged 137.3 and the recorded which affected the general situation during 
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Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. Therelative weight shows the pro- 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


returns on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 




















Relative 

Industries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 June 1, 

1925 

Mantufact@ring. 2.5. joc. ce. sda eee eee emircwien 81-7 85-8 88-6 91-2 93-7 95-6 55-9 
Animal products—edible................0e+-00+ 89-8 87-2 83-2 84-3 95-0 104-3 2-0 
PRET ANG PLOGUCES: sihco cee isan ae eee a eee ee 94-2 85-8 85-0 88-5 90-4 92-5 0-1 
dbeather' and products. saan: 0s oe ese er et ese 92-8 95 +4 96-7 96-8 89-9 89-7 2-0 
Mp er anc progucts Mis. . ct ett ack eee 70-0 75-1 77:7 82-9 97°3 108-6 7-1 
Rough and dressed lumber..................+ 65-0 67-5 70:3 75-8 97-4 116-1 5-0 
IPN CUTEM iyi Slice See ate eee 75-7 89-1 89-6 92-9 92-4 90-2 1-0 
Ofhemlumber products... -a-secree sees 81-7 88-7 92-1 97-8 103-7 95-2 1-1 
iMisicalinstraments~ ore: «ni cence ne eee 82-2 80-3 81-9 81-4 81-8 78-7 0:3 
Plant products—edible:das...2.c densmicceeren 87-9 87-6 90-9 91-5 90-8 91-2 3-2 
Pulp and paper products.) ..- 5 .c..02 ee neat e 88-2 89-2 89-8 90-4 91-9 93-1 6:6 
(Pulp andipaper se sees aie eee eee re 79-7 82-1 84-9 85-3 87-9 90-0 3-3 
Paper products. ..c.. nomi. scene oe eee 90-4 93 +7 92-7 96-2 95-5 97-6 0-8 
iPrintineand publisninge vse seees eerie 98-1 97-7 95-9 95-8 96-5 97-2 2-5 
Rirbber Products... se.«cn eee eee 80-9 87-6 90-5 93-6 95 +2 97-1 1-6 
Mex ile PLOWUCESL ...qemeaa eet ee ae ae ae 86-2 92-4 94-5 97-1 96-2 94-6 8-8 
pEnresd) yarn and clothy..,.. sateen. se ceiiat ae 88-3 92-7 94-6 97-0 96-2 94-7 3-3 
Elosiery.and knitiGoodss......4 1 ieee ee 80-1 84-8 87-4 89-9 88-9 89-1 1-6 
Garments and personal furnishings 85-0 95-7 96-5 101-4 99-2 96-6 2-7 
Other textile products...... 92-6 98-3 100-0 99-7 102-2 99-0 1-2 
Plant products (n.e.s.)........ 76-9 95°5 96-1 90-7 98-0 101-5 1-5 
ERODACEO: PSs oii, Ste< Heetoave a kccaie Seine ncveds GROMER es ore etal cee, er IR gl cee SOUND ort) oo oR 7 la | 
Wistilledand malt Wawors 05 5 cte ate se essrasases lls cece all tic.c Bee om ese ae os Melle osa oferta acerca ete ccc 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 138-7 150-2 114:8 105-6 95-2 95°+7 0-1 
Chemical and allied products.................- 90-8 94-0 96-1 97-9 99-9 95-5 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................- 70-0 67-9 69-6 76-6 84-5 90-9 1-1 
ENectricrcur entsccasmee inact onions 102-1 99-2 97-1 98-0 102-5 105-1 1-6 
ilectrical apparatus ives. ao nce menes oaks 96-9 94-1 92-8 90-9 89-2 88-6 1-1 
Iron‘and steel products...) .....¢.00-.0s.5ees oonh 74:3 80-8 87-7 92-4 92-9 92-9 14-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 63-2 73 +5 90-6 101-8 102-3 102-0 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 83-1 86-7 87-6 89-8 90-8 94-3 1-1 
Agricultural implements.:....:.0...+....+-..-0 49-3 56-2 60-6 70-2 68-8 69-6 | 0-8 
Mandivehicles: .sd.2 stars soca eee eee 78°3 85-6 93-4 95-7 97-1 95-7 7-0 
Automobiles and parts.........:.0++..-+saeee 41-2 50-0 84-7 91-1 91-9 91-7 1-4 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing 64-6 81-4 93-2 105-8 106-8 122-2 0-6 
Heating appliances..csc6. ...t.-2 008s. .un anion 77-1 76-8 87-7 93-5 94-0 94-6 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 62-3 73-9 73-5 75-1 76-8 77-7 0-6 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 86-5 82-2 85-1 95-0 90-7 88-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products................ 78-6 82-2 84-8 88-6 90-5 89-0 1-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.................... 75-3 78-2 81-4 82-1 82-2 82-0 1-4 
Mineral products. ceaterkeyd-cne tee ae eee 91-5 91-7 93-4 94-5 100-7 105-0 1-3 
IME scollaneoust .... actor. ae eee ee 90-0 91-4 94-6 95-7 97-2 95-7 0-5 
Bogging he hea etek og ee. ae 100-5 156-7 146-2 85-7 85-6 92-6 2-6 
VERE ae resin coer ROR ens te ee 101-6 97-4 97-2 98-5 98-6 98-8 5-6 
Coalite ayers leet eater iota eprrate techs cartel 107-5 100-0 98-8 98-6 96-1 94-5 3-1 
Me talliclonestec cn te dees sab ketene aie tee 98-4 100-1 102-2 103-1 104-6 102-5 1-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 14-1 7C-9 70°3 77-9 86-0 98-3 0-8 
Commnunicacions 93 -6 92-4 91:3 Q--4 94-0 04-6 2-9 
ERE LS CTA DAS Sede eases een cee 87-6 83-1 83 +2 84-6 90-4 94-7 0-6 
PRelephonessttecan atone cosce 95-2 94-9 93-5 94-6 94-8 94-6 2-3 
91-4 90-9 90-1 91-0 92-6 97-1 13-7 
95-4 94-8 91-8 95-1 97-8 98-7 2-4 
94-7 95-0 93-1 92-5 92-3 95-2 9-4 
67-7 62-6 67-3 77-2 87-4 105-8 1-9 
57-2 60-3 58-8 59-4 77-1 95-6 10-3 
57-1 55-8 57-4 62-4 70-1 76-8 3-0 
45-6 53-8 46-7 48-7 59-1 100-6 1-7 
61-7 67-9 65-1 63-1 90-0 109-8 5-6 
89-5 89-2 88-7 90-0 91-8 97-2 1-8 
Hotels:and restaurants::......+..s0ie..«saccsee 89-1 88-4 88-7 89-4 90-8 100-6 1-0 
Piotessional i eae er cafes eeTo et ee eee 99-2 96-7 94-7 96-6 98-2 100-0 0-2 
Personal (cniefly laundries).................... 86-7 87-8 86-6 88-6 91-0 91-1 0-6 
HELAG CS ote Ress cc hc Ae bs conc A tes ee 95-3 93-5 91-3 92-9 94-2 93-1 7-2 
RG tail eet cts a Aone nr Mea ane ye 95-3 91-9 89-3 91-3 93-4 92-5 4-7 
Wholesale eI... eV sent see eee 96-0 96-5 95-0 95-9 95-9 94-2 2-5 
CANIS I USULIES), 55.5.5 contdiss.vcecec bas Racwale eile 84-9 87-1 88-1 88-3 91-9 95-6 100-0 


























most of 1927. Other branches of manufactures 
also registered expansion, and construction was 
also busier. 

Winnipeg—The situation in Winnipeg was 
more favourable during every month of 1928 
than in the corresponding month of the pre- 
ceding year. The mean index of employment 
for the year was 110.1, compared with 104.1 


in 1927. Manufacturing, generally, was much 
brisker in practically all branches, as were 
transportation and trade, while construction 
also reported a slightly higher level of em- 
ployment. An average staff of 30,882 was re- 
corded by the firms whose data were received, 


an increase of more than 2,500 over the 1927 
mean. 








| 
| 


JANUARY, 1929 


Norr.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employ: 


on the date indicated. 
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Taste IV.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 


0. The relative weight shows the pro- 
ees reported in Canada by the firms making returns 
































f Relative | Averages 

Industries , July 1 | Aug1 | Sept.1] Oct.1 | Nov.1] Dec.1] Weight | Jan. . 

1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 1925 Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 

1925 1925 

Manufacturing....... Saree rsde gett Vo le set gre es 96-4 95-8 96-8 98-8 96-5 95-3 55:3 93-0 
Animal products—edible 108-5 |- 108-9 | 107-3 | 103-5 | 101-9 96-9 1:9 97-6 
Fur and products........ 96-1 96-6 98-6 | 106-6 | 108-5 113°3 0-1 95-5 
Pea CHET OEOGUCES TAL en seine. amtoclomaieis «entecen comes = 89-0 89-8 92-2 95-9 96-9 97-6 2°1 93-6 
eum Dern Gir OCUCUR. ain tec iee ote eee cece 115-6 115-9 114-5 112-9 99-7 86-2 5:5 96-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.................--. 126-5 | 127-5 | 124-4 | 121-5 | 100-7] 81-1 se3 97-8 
ULRLGUEC mt oeeriote te cack snc te ones 93-6 89-1 91-6 94-8 96-6 100-1 1-0 91-3 
Otheriiimber productsec. 1. nlvenies <a ar stays ve 95-7 97-6 98-7 98-0 98-3 92-0 1-2 95-0 
Musical SNS CHUCON GS eager) tsieen state ere stale 78-3 76-6 86-9 94-3 98-6 98-6 0-4 85-0 
Plant prooducts—edible vs... sims eyes sensi geiees 98-5 101-3 106-0 | 115-6 | 106-1 104-3 3°6 97-6 
Palp and Paper PLOGUCES. A. so teaceds «oss mcs os 94-2 93-6 94-9 94°8 94-3 94°5 6-7 92-4 
ulpianGd WAper a atari t Nocera eae ueime s 92-5 91-8 93 +2 92-2 90-5 89-0 3°2 88:3 
Paper nccgncia. | fel eke ees, 93-3 | 92-2 | 96-5] 99-6] 99-6 | 102-5 0-8 95-8 
Printing and pubWshine 2s. hon cess san ce cress 96-9 96-7 96-9 97:3 98-0 99-8 2-7 90:9 
Rubber products.......... 99-4 101-8 102-9 105-4 | 100-0} 107-4 1:7 96-9 
Textile products.......... 94-4 94-6 94-7 96-4 97-0 97-7 9-0 94-7 
Whread wyarn and Cloth. <2. Soap 2. seme sae: « 93-9 95-1 94-2 96-2 97:8 | 100-2 3-4 95-1 
Ostery and! knit) POQUS. 20 oe apes c sare eye onore 6 > 89-0 88-7 90-3 91-8 96-4 95-8 1:8 83-5 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 97-7 98-1 98-0 100-4 97-6 94:3 2-6 96-7 
Other jtextrle products..c..chse sean ae sss ae ieen 97-3 94:8 94-9 95-0 93-2 | 101-5 1-2 97-2 
PANS PEGUUGLS (LOLS. eee ss es wacom estes haw arose = 102-4 | 104-4) 105-8 | 105-5 | 105-5 | 106-5 1:5 99-1 
ALO UWAGCO TN Tne ee ee mere rerter ee emia rete a nettall er aee lerencter ell sicrereehsinced | areata cl cient ees: cdllsta toon canal taae elute illit-cte, Storer a hte etree ee tenan 
MDs tilted rar cl iyi al GRC OPA een eee ee ete eee eee acd ee eres Licks ee ee ea gees ome Billets eee at el Ieee Anata 211 bos Aeon ed (DAnaremee 
Wood distillates and extracts............-.0. 000: 89-0 71-4 73°5 81:6 | 105-6 | 105-4 0-1 102-2 
Chemicals and atliea products.................-- 95-0 93-4 94-9 95-5 95-4 96-9 0-8 95-4 
Clay, glass and stone products.....,............- 95-2 93-0 91-9 91-9 91-5 91-2 1-1 84-5 
PSG UTACICMIDEN GT eta ds qeyelstolete oeesepinele wieie eee cekale es 107-3 110-9 109-8 106-6 104-9 99-0 1:5 103-5 
Nu teeir ies! cp ATAGUS- .o,~!0\<\e'nle ote emis: ve.eie's o syeane a's 88-5 88-7 88-1 94-8 G7-1 96-6 1-2 92-2 
ron andi shee! proGuecise cei: = vw ofp > «'s-<biepeperre + 90-3 86-1 88-0 92-3 92-2 92-6 14-6 88-5 
Crude, rclled and forged products............. 85-9 77°5 81-9 100-7 104-1 94-6 1-5 89-8 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 94-2 93-5 94-6 96-7 92-4 93-5 1-1 91-4 
Aericuloural (I pPlGimMenbtss +. a. a ope elo! + oe ale aon os 72-2 70:4 69-7 72-7 17-8 81-0 0-8 68-2 
Mandy enicles sc taerrareroe che veynel« cose avon”: 92-8 86-9 90-0 93-8 91-8 93-0 6-8 91-2 
Automobiles and parts.............-.eeeu00: 87-3 64-4 86-0 97-5 $1-6 88-8 0-9 80-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 111-9 97-4 96-6 91-6 86-2 103-9 0-5 96-8 
NAGAGTE ADEN ISNOER ce nas oe Sule cige 2 ss A ae ae = 95-0 92-6 96-1 99-8 102-6 101-2 0:6 92-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............-- 80-0 78°3 79-9 80-7 80-8 80-5 0:6 76°6 
Foundry and machine snop products........... 87-4 86-5 87-9 89-0 91:6 94-6 0-7 88:8 
Other iron and steel products.................. 91-5 91-6 90-0 92°5 93-2 93°7 2.0 88-9 
Non-ferrous metal products.............-+-+-025- 81-9 85-2 86-1 89-0 87-5 95-9 1:8 83-9 
Mineral products 105-8 107-7 105-9 104-5 103-0 100-1 1-9 100°3 
MitsCellANnCOUB adn: Sac sraar- at «eke 93 -2 93-4 93-4 05-4 94-7 94-1 0-5 94-1 
MOUNT SS retry tate sc toil ocrpetesn sc 1sie cdeicacet 69-0 60-5 69°5 89-4 119-9 139-3 3:9 105-4 
OM Hea EE Ge icc cecsegey esos aes scope oper oe eS aNe pans aay = 101-7 102-1 98-0 100-6 101-7 101-3 5:6 09-8 
Ces ee re Soto mtearas sie erie cee i ete bs fotanc pegs 3 95-1 96°3 89-6 96-6 99-5 92-4 3:4 97-1 
REGU PCR a as erie rages $e ae vagge vas dots eagles 106-2 104-7 106-0 99-3 101-1 96-6 1-4 102-1 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 107-3 109-3 105-1 107-6 | 100-8 95+5 0-8 91-9 
My GtaVTIATITALCAUIOTIS. 2. eps cc gy ters = viele cioiane seeisleie 96°7 99-8 98-6 98-1 97°38 96-8 3+ 95-5 
PE Yet LES erty ee oh se Sie ate (a\o) pel odode’ = ios fntsiedpsayepe to 98°5 105-8 101-7 98-4 96-4 95°5 0-6 93°3 
BRlep NOES Gert te ai aetvertes a iolsithegs roynusssteha/s cieialounuainte 96:3 98-2 97-8 98-0 97:5 97-2 2-4 96-1 
PETA SOLES UION Sache crac cise eas eteie' on 48 oiaxons ol 98-1 100-2 100-4 102-8 103-0 101-4 14-2 96-6 
Street railways and cartage...................+: 98-1 98-3 101°5 105-3 102-9 99-9 2:5 98-6 
97-9 99-2 99-4 101-1 100-6 100-2 9-8 96°8 
99-5 108-1 104°4 108-0 116-2 109-6 1-9 92-9 
115-0 110-6 107-7 104-1 94-6 78-7 8-4 84:9 
84-7 90°5 92-1 93-0 88-0 81°5 3-1 75:8 
186-8 154-9 164+1 143-4 124-7 84-8 1-4 101-1 
117-5 111-5 102-4 101-1 91-2 75:8 3-9 88-1 
102-7 105-6 105 +2 100-6 93-9 90-6 1-7 95+4 
110-0 115-7 115-7 105-8 a ae ane ae 

IPT OLCRSIOUD eee tert ie erates trek eaves @ickebl opig abl « red 95+1 94-1 97-9 98- 6- Q i 
Personal (chiefly laundries)................+0++: 92-8 92-6 91-8 93-4 92-2 91-2 0-6 90-5 
BUC en re oe teh paren ie Sab siepoicletslegs aay ©» 93-1 91-3 94-8 95-9 99:2 | 103-1 7:9 95-1 
EOL ALLA Se Mets te cia she eaten ae ae span ceo abe lehe ne 92:6 93-5 93-2 93 +7 98-7 104-6 5:3 94-2 
yy ACP mene Aes it aietep steams eld soi2el apdsecsts| se ais%o! ehsvepage es 93-9 95-9 98-0 100°+3 100-2 100-3 2:6 96-8 
PANE ca DUESUP LES ce ocr aren oi era repre ateio’ = «tery siege «2 98-0 97-5 97-8 99-5 98-3 96-5 106-0 93-6 


























Vancouver—Conditions in Vancouver, on 
the whole, were better, the index averaging 
104.3 as compared with 100.7 in the preceding 
year, while the pay lists covered averaged 
26,682 persons as against 25,298 in 1927, an 
upward movement was shown in manufac- 
tures, as a whole, during 1928, as compared 
with the preceding year; improvement was re- 


ported in animal food, iron and steel, pulp 


and paper, text 





ile and electric current fac- 


tories, but this was partly offset by losses in 


the lumber industries. Communications, 
transportation, construction, services and 


trade were decidedly more active. 
Index numbers by cities are given in Table 


Il. 
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i lative weight shows the pro- 
_ d are recalculated upon the average forthe calendar year 1926as100. There 1 
Baten pce in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making 


returns on the date indicated. 


Tasrs IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 

















































Relative 

stri an. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

Industries oe. 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 jane 
3 ‘ a . : 55-6 

ELA CUUPIN E tesco as si cawaarqecte name naaes oe 90-0 93-0 94-9 96-6 98-8 101-6 . 
eta Se 91-3 87-1 86-6 88-0 97-6 109-0 a 
aL ae AIL PROGUCES sv.seyetetetes orf gtsieustorsie erates cose 96-9 91-7 94-4 95-8 96-7 1 e A 
Leather and products........... 93-5 96-8 100-7 100-6 97-6 92:3 ee 
Jumiber and. products. 4.0.\...<. sac --sorees se: 77°3 81-1 83-3 87°3 94-2 110-2 oa 

Rough and dressed lumber.............+.+0+ 71-1 72-7 75-0 80-0 90-2 115-0 4- 
AE UTMUGUUO sme iets ne tnseie Oey GR ao eee 88-2 96-7 98-9 99-3 101-5 100-8 1:0 
Other lumber products. be 88-9 95-8 97-9 99-5 101-8 102-9 1-2 
Musical instruments..... 2 95-7 85-4 91-9 92-8 95-3 95-8 0-4 
Plant products—edible,........0..0:ce0ceeceaee 91-9 92-7 92-1 91-8 91-4 93-7 3-1 
Pulprand paper products... 2. .ccsiciees ces rece « 93-0 95-2 94-7 95-3 97-1 100-0 6-7 
Pulp van d papers. sae oe tome rate eee 87-5 90-6 91-0 93-0 96-2 101-3 3-5 
Paper Products. cash. aceie: esa eee 95-3 95-9 98-5 98-9 98-7 98-3 0-7 
Printing and publishing...................... 99-8 101-4 98-9 97-6 98-2 99-0 2°5 
TU bere OCW CUS gasee co aeaccldeotaoud so<ckevo: 106-6 104-3 105-6 99-3 94-5 97°3 1:5 
PRhextile products. 4.cresntetsqosaes Uneaaeodies 94-4 98-6 99-6 101-2 100-3 98-9 8-5 
hreadeyvarnvand clotin...4. ac 1accee seeaieleenes 98-9 100-1 99-4 100-3 100-3 100-2 2-1 
Hosiery and knit goods. ....0.6.. 0. en0+0+ 04 89-0 94-6 97-4 99-4 100-4 99-9 1-7 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 90-6 99-2 100-3 102-4 99-7 97-0 2-5 
Otheritextile productsss.. acc. s0s cine g-siese ene 98-8 100-1 102-6 101-7 102-9 98-9 1-1 
ant productsn (nessa) sssee thine certs 88-0 92-0 92-5 98-5 105-1 101-7 1-4 
ODA COO 5. sia ie acoyais pass aigisve le tte ie big ainsdeeToreiesz 1a el Sling, Ne aes eevee tel siece euever sie oselerarezones tees lcccareve etre ciate eteraneeeter ee fears tele 

Di stille cand: malt MiG UOrs a syeseyciass, «soe peee a: oh eters eT MO etete ea lee Pero eet rare ell cael eee  | 
Wood distillates and extracts................... 102-6 103-2 119-2 105-8 88-1 99-9 0-0 
Chemicals and allied products................. 92-4 96-2 98-6 100-7 101-4 103-1 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 79-9 75°7 81-4 90-4 100-1 105-8 1-2 
inJecunicreurmentesene yaceie ee ase ee eee 97-2 94-1 93-5 93-7 95-3 99-8 1-4 
Mlectricalvapparatus.a.-ne +o uense sl eeeeenee. 93-5 93-8 94-1 93-5 93-6 94-5 1-1 
Iron and steel products... .....o.e0e:+<+sseeneee: 86-7 93-6 97-8 100-5 102-9 104-2 15-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 95-4 92-8 93-4 99-2 103-5 105-3 1-5 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 92-3 95-5 96-1 98-8 100-1 99-5 1-1 
Agricultural implements................0---+ 85-7 90-0 94-0 96-2 99-8 100-9 1-0 
Mand aveHiclesgi oye ee stadt oe Nee a 85-9 94-3 100-0 102-4 105-6 106-6 7-4 
Automobiles and parts..................-5- 52-6 87-0 104-9 108-7 113-2 113-1 1-7 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 103-9 97-4 96-8 100-3 101-0 111-3 0-4 
Heating appliancesseme.2/cene 2+) eee. ce: 89-6 92-4 94-2 98-2 101-4 101-7 0-6 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 80-7 89-5 96-1 98-4 100-9 102-4 0-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 87-7 96-2 102-3 106-2 99-6 100-1 0-7 
Other iron and steel products................. 88-0 92-2 96-5 97-0 98-5 100-4 2-2 
Non-ferrous metal products......... ee 88-5 91-0 94-6 96-4 97-9 95-2 1-6 
Mineral products.....c02...<... 50. A 94-0 96-2 96-4 96-1 102-3 101-7 1-2 
Miscellaneous..... 36 91-7 95-5 95-1 96-9 99-9 100-0 0-5 
129-2 145-5 139-0 79-2 72°7 96-4 2-6 
100-9 98-4 93-0 92-5 93-0 96-5 5-0 
106-3 101-7 95-0 92-8 91-3 94-6 2-9 
94-7 94-9 92-5 92-8 94-8 95-1 1-3 
89-5 90-9 84-5 89-6 95-2 105-2 0-8 
95-6 95-1 94-7 95-0 99-5 100-4 2-9 
91-1 88-0 88-6 88-6 96-3 102-6 0-6 
96-8 97-0 96-2 96-8 100-3 99-9 2-3 
95-9 93-4 92-3 93-4 94-9 102-1 13-5 
96-6 95-9 96-4 96-6 97-8 100-8 2-3 
99-6 96-1 95-1 94-6 95-4 98-5 9-1 
74-9 76-1 72-4 82-5 88-5 124-6 2-1 
63-4 61-0 65-6 69-8 82-6 114-5 11-6 
68-3 69-5 67-8 81-7 90-6 10453 3-8 
46-0 30:5 25-4 26-7 60-8 95-4 1:6 
66-0 65-4 78-2 75-8 85-9 128-3 6-2 
Seyi 1 eee 90-1 90-1 93-0 94-2 95-7 100-9 1-8 
Hotels and restaurants............-....+++000-. 87-6 88-1 91-6 90-6 92-9 101-9 1-0 
PE rOlessiOnalges. yas tie ceamla eg seer 96-7 96-5 101-0 101-2 101-2 100-2 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries).................... 91-5 90-7 92-0 97-3 98-0 100-9 0-6 
EDTA Otay eet cies s/habie peek ae ee 101:3 97-4 95-8 95-4 96-3 96-7 7-0 
NO LATIEN seertereiciecs tego ote «RUE 102-8 96-9 96-0 95-7 96-6 95-6 4-5 
Wholesalers «sce eidae. ink. eee beatae oes 98-3 98-6 95-6 94-9 96-2 98-9 2-5 
PAIN INCUSUTICS che trai eee Naor ene 90-7 91-8 92-6 92-5 95-4 102-2 100-0 








Manufacturing 


A steady advance in manufacturing was an 
important factor in the general improvement 
registered in 1928, when activity in this divi- 
sion was greater than in any other year since 
1920; on December 1, the index, at 113.4, 
was, in fact, higher than in any month of the 








years 1921-1927. Statistics were received from 
some 3,950 manufacturers employing, on the 
average, 508,462 operatives, as compared with 
472,286 in 1927, while the mean index, stand- 
ing at 110.1, compared satisfactorily with an 
average of 103.4 in the preceding year. The 
payrolls rose from 123 employees in each es 
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Norr.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926a8 100. The relative weizht show 
I s ecal C . 2 fs sth - 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by ihe firms maki 


returns on the date indicated. 


Taste IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 













































; Relative | Averages 

Industries July 1} Aug1 | Sept.1| Oct.1 | Nov.1] Dec.1| Weight Jan. 1- 

1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 1926 Dec.1, | Dee. 1, 

1926 1926 

Manufacturing Sirice Pere olsielstatcters lekeialoiayefaraterster ie 103-1 103-6 104-8 104-6 102-7 101-5 55-4 99-6 
Animal products—edible. ewiai| 1108S 108-3 111-6 106-4 101-5 101-4 1-8 99-9 
PU ANC PrOCUGES. cc, mae cave rceate etteuae cag ae ete ass 108-8 94-5 100:8 108-6 112-2 103 +6 0-1 100-0 
Hoa LHeran GiprocLucts eit «wc msckicteeenicci ciate: 97-3 97-3 100-1 103-7 104-6 106-1 2-2 99-2 
Para Hen anc Producus ee ....o 6 ceteee oc deletes 117-5 118-8 118-9 116-6 105-2 90-0 5:4 100-0 
Rough and dressed lumber.................... 125-9 | 129-2] 128-9 | 124-5} 107-8 83-4 3-2 100°3 
MUTNITHTO Fer. cine ciate Motes ocak alee ss osu Aoaeht ss 100°5 99-4 98-4 101-7 102-6 105-2 1-0 99-4 
Other lumber products... «00s \fclaskle ns cies else» 103 +9 100-1 102-6 | 102-2 97-9 99:3 1-2 99-4 
MMusicalinstruMents jens. acs sm cecssiies sleeves 96:5 100-0 | 105-0} 110-0} 109-3 112-2 0-4 99-2 
Plant producis—easDlerwecctac.c eters csenictacte ete « 97-5 | 107-9} 108-9} 115-9] 107-8] 108-0 3:5 100-0 
Pulp and. paper PrOdUCtScc..ac. sca cos oy Merevees 101-5 102-5 105-0 103-0 102-7 103-9 6-9 99-5 
Pulprand!papen...n. tee cava ccteies.s eveciatecas 103-8 | 104-9 | 109-8 | 105-8 104-4 | 103-8 3:6 99-3 
Bapenproducts.. coc tes snl ote leieinis «ier snreelatos. 99-1 99-7 | 100-4 | 103-5 | 103-9] 105-1 0-8 99-8 
BrIMUIN AAG. PUDLSHINE, ..c...,/tce ie .« sae eee 99-2 100-0 99-7 99-3 100-1 103-5 2-5 99-7 
ED DOT MLOCUGLA. as eriere cies «ica frase. «ciate ehipae'e 97-3 99-8 99-5 99-7 97-4 | 103-4 1:5 100-4 
EROXTIIG Products... ccc sacks seat merc steale aatle: 99-2 99-6 99-6 | 101-7] 101-7] 101-6 8-7 99-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........ 08. ..0cccusene 98-5 98-3 98-9 99-5 | 101-2} 102-6 3°93 99-9 
Hosiery/and knit goods... e.c.e- cn cece 101-1 100-4 100-5 102-2 101-0 | 103-7 1-8 99-1 
Garment and personal furnishings.............. 99-2 | 102-7] 100-3} 104-2} 103-8 98-4 2°5 99-8 
@theritestile products, .-.....-h does scsiene dates 99-1 94-7 98-6 | 101-5 99-6 | 102-9 1-1 100-1 
HBlant PrOduebs (N-6.82) sok. vice woth eets a we creeds 99-8 |° 103-1 | 104-1} 101-8} 103-8} 105-1 1:5 99-6 
SERCHRER CUD eae etree Terre ae err aera h hates Sac tecel er oveantlleaptale re vetareslaycecorchelt alllosselonetencie:flrate eis, execalllStocanartavels|flesayaconacatecs OPA ePRRCierorrion 
Was tr tledian dam alt laciMors acct ereisac cleave clave oie crovel| eoetecermec/ cell wise ste Soe'lle voccncsanovea gallsne ese 's wceyeiflevece svevorscal|tOleteteceve staltaveheveroiede elas | mrarerteterst ares 
Wood distillates and extracts.................... 101-1 89-3 84-0 95-0 | 105-0 98-0 0-1 99-3 
Chemicals and allied products..................- 99-9 99-5 100-2 | 100-8 | 102-0] 102-7 0:8 99-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................--- 108-7 | 112-1 111-8 | 109-0 | 108-9 | 102-7 1-2 98-9 
MULECETIGICHIFONE Go.) iets. ashe ee seneuioo ete. 104-7 | 106-4 | 106-3 | 104-0] 103-5) 101-4 1:5 100-0 
RUCCETICADAPDATALUS sn .stihs occas lentes oe eacieee.« 96-5 96-3 | 101-3 | 106-1} 110-8] 110-8 1:3 98-7 
Tron and steel products............. 103-5 101-2 | 102-1} 100-2 99-8 | 100-5 15-0 99-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products 101-3 95-7 102-3 103-1 102-3 104-3 1-5 99-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 100-9 | 101-3 | 100-8] 101-5 | 101-2] 102-9 1-2 99-2 
Agricultural implements................-..02--- 109-9 | 104-3 97-1 91-2 | 101-6 | 108-4 1-1 98-3 
Band wehteles’.s 4 anete se ese esteem asiacdle seta 104-6 | 102-5 | 102-8 99-2 96-7 96-8 6:7 99-8 
Automobiles and parts......0.....0050e005 104-5 97-3 106-0 105-4 98-7 97-2 1-4 98-9 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 100-0 | 107-4 98-1 92-9 96-8 98-7 0-4 100-4 
Heatinglappliancesin. rs «oc: «cectte a: -cmat Sees s 100-9 98-4 | 103-0] 105-5 | 106-7] 104-3 0-6 99-7 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............. 103-7 100-8 101-2 104-1 102-7 99-6 0-7 98-3 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 100-4 94-6 97-5 | 101-1 99-9 | 100-5 0:6 98-8 
Other iron and steel products.................. 101-5 | 100-8 | 103-3 | 104-2) 104-1) 104-8 2-2 99-3 
Non-ferrous metal products..............+0.2000+ 99-3 102-6 | 105-7 | 105-4 | 106-0 | 106-3 1:9 99-1 
Mamara | TOGUCES. «ccce silt: uecch etches diners Neots 103-0 | 101-2} 103-2 | 103-0) 100-9 | 100-2 1-2 99-7 
MiteGal aneOUs ken hate teres oie ects tees ow asotoveee Sah s 97-6 96-1 96-8 | 101-4] 104-6] 103-9 0-4 98-3 
ESET IAS era ie ints Srateietatte aks aiaserv bette ie oo laiohelts) shatters 80-0 63-2 66-8 82-9 99-6 139-2 3:9 99-5 
VERSES Sets cos Ae teat ee tress nee Koel 99-8 99:8 | 101-7 | 105-0} 106-5} 109-0 5-6 99-7 
eR eis, eee EN yok cit oe torn nate eet teriate 96-9 95-0 98-9 | 104-0} 106-5} 109-0 3-4 99-7 
WISLANIECIOTOBER inna te fete fae poe ahi lace de rr 102-1 104:3 104-5 | 105-5 | 106-9 104-7 1-4 99-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 107-0 112-7 109-2 109-6 106-9 101:6 0:8 100-2 
My OUNMATUTHCAGTOMES «25s oro 5 o_o obs a wrnia oars: wise cues eens 101-5 | 102-7} 103-2 | 103-4 | 102-2] 102-2 3-0 99-6 
BHOLO STAD NSU neiain 2A enc n ocie Oh en anne Heaton! 105-6 | 108-9] 108-0] 108-5 | 105-0] 104-6 0-6 99-7 
Beep) ROTIOS stds. s-cue/cicltie rielgiacavele/n ste ayatboere aiatazo-ein ayeeetei« 100°5 101-0 101-9 102-1 101:5 101-6 2-4 99-6 
Pranis portatlomy....0 hc ge. boas ces cee ove niet rene 102-9} 103-0 | 104-7 | 107-4] 105-2) 101-5 13-4 99-7 
Street railways and cartage.................05- 104-0 | 103-5 | 104-4 | 102-3 | 101-8 99-5 23 100-0 
LOATINTAMNV AVS. ncctae = siete ners oe attroleter sion aio ae ee oe 100-3 | 101-4 | 103-4] 107-0] 104-2] 103-0 9°5 99-9 
Shipping and stevedoring..............-.2++000+- 116-5 | 112-1] 112-7 | 117-9 | 115-4 95-6 1:6 99-1 
Construction and maintenance. 133-0 | 137-1 | 133-5 | 126-9 | 111-2 91-3 9-2 99-2 
Merl in Barter scetn tates ssc slate tas «0 iets 115-0 | 121-4] 124-8} 122-4] 111-7) 104-4 3-9 98-5 
ELIS Wey ee alc ole ta enone tiiaa werd defe s « 156-0 | 193-5 | 188-1] 169-5] 131-0 83-2 1:3 100°5 
LAT Wy. Soren oe ele Dena ton iote Fiat Side ausyin afosdtwsheiove’s 138-5 | 129-8) 121-2] 115-6 | 103-9 83-8 4-0 99-4 
SER PACOS sates os antes ea hics charms ste eats cine auntesele: shale ae 105-3 | 111-8} 110-4 | 105-8 99-1 97-9 1-7 99-5 
Elotels and Pestaurantsie etic e elites © is see oreeelices 109-1 120-1 116-9 107-4 95°5 93-3 0-9 99-5 
PUL GS SOM lorries cretae etter alec es etatel>innia sivttavchots- «i 96-8 96-9 101-0 | 103-3 101-5 104-6 0-2 100-1 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............-.-+0++- 102-0 | 103-7 | 103-6] 104-1] 103-4 | 102-3 0-6 99-1 
PETG Ue Aero tetr ies a et ces aie erator a Ol ePatore mvavauniei mala ehoL 97-6 98-2 98-1} 101-0] 103-9 | 108-9 7:8 99-2 
Oat eee Men ci nicre oot cern nbi eke amwtatesCalsvaraa ouseta el 95-9 96-0 96-1 99:7 | 104-0] 112-3 5-2 98-8 
Wino lesa laren: shen end nceiyaeleite «esos dela netace' 101-2 | 102-6 | 102-2] 103-6] 103-5 | 102-9 2-6 99-9 
PAPE MIRC EIS EPICS oe coche lorate ce ietcne ctatctatoi a e)ata che lage ate ole 105-0 | 105-5 | 106-2 | 106-5 | 104-0] 102- 100-0 99-6 











1 The average for the calendar year 1926, including figures 
the average index here given for the 12 months Jan. 1-Dec. 1, 


tablishment during 1927 to 129 in 1928. Prac- 
tically all branches of manufacturing shared 
in the generally favourable movement. Espe- 
cially noteworthy were the gains in the iron 
and steel, pulp and paper, rubber, lumber and 


75206—5 


up to Dec. 1, 1926, being the base used in computing these indexes 
1926, generally shows a slight variation from 100. 


textile groups, which together employ a 
large proportion of the workers engaged in 
manufacturing processes. Although the usual 
heavy losses incidental to the holiday and in- 
ventory season will have reduced employment 
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Nors.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926as100. The relative weight shows the pro- 


portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada b_ 


returns on the date indicated. 


the firms making 


Taste IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 
































Relative 

lustries Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 Weight, 

bay 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 ret 

aad 

Manttactiurimg <...cqcadeausso te otto ios 94-7 98-2 99-8 101-5 103-9 106-9 55:7 
Animal products—edible...............0.00000: 91-9 92-8 90-6 94-5 102-2 115-4 2-1 
HEA CLP TOMUGUS!. «/caawete irate iatsserone cnetedtars ovata 96-6 89-3 83 -2 95-9 93-4 97-3 0-1 
heather and Products: ea. ews ene ee nae etee noes 102-9 104-9 105-6 103-2 100-2 100-3 1-9 
Ramer and products: .e... a ener one dele conus 77-4 81-9 85-5 88-3 98-2 111-3 6-3 
Rough and dressed lumber,.................. 67-6 70-8 74:6 76°7 94-0 113-2 4-2 
HUTNEUTG fon. cacisturdneton= mates armen steps 94-9 102-8 105-8 108-5 106-9 105-6 1-0 
Other limber products... j.aiees.s se seee cue 95-3 101-3 105-0 110-1 105-1 108-5 1-1 
Wiisical instrament ..10 0.0.4. crete pide dee one 105-1 99-6 95-8 100-6 96-1 96-9 0-4 
Plant products—edible te gc ccim ccc « a1eletecieniies ane 92-0 92-4 94-4 93-6 94-4 98-5 3-0 
Pulp and paper Productse...n-.eee eee seaeie oeios 98-7 101-1 99-8 102-9 103-8 108-1 6:8 
Pulprandipaper. .cheskeee ecco oceans 95-6 99-1 96-7 102-8 104-4 113-1 3-6 
Paper proGucts pia ase sce« sekler ane cot 98-3 101-2 103-5 105-3 104-9 104-4 0-8 
Printing@and publishing... ..2-ds. =: see. ele 103 +3 104-0 103-2 102-5 102-8 103-1 2-4 
PRO DSL DLO GUCTS 10h seis nee ites aiee teins ole 102-2 108-5 108-5 108-8 111-3 113-8 1-6 
extile progduete,,.... toate. aonorrans eter pl 98-2 101-8 103-1 104-8 105-9 105°5 8-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth. ’....u:tee.. pansies ate 100-9 103 -6 104-0 106-1 109-1 109-6 3-3 
Hosiery and knit @oo0dsac.te. 205i. worn ee 99-6 101-2 102-3 104-8 102-0 102-5 1-7 
Garments and personal furnisnings 93-2 100-4 102-6 104-6 102-3 99-8 2-5 
Otner’ textile products.......000. ++ + sete 97-7 102-1 104-0 103-4 114-3 114-3 1-1 
lant pro duets (m:e.Ss) setts. nee <a a 92-6 105:1 104-1 102-3 105-5 107-7 1-4 
TTI. C CO ss over cto satceestacsael shoe 1504 2.9 s/he ony eure) Seite fol ston Bae spn YK ove efe) ovedaz od ol lea fsharevovssoreved| (sss rota obe ys pa ak=|feusselevesezeuceerst| painter tacit eS eee 
Distilled and mal FL WONS | «Ass oajad ses cys 5 a weal s ciate nig Davos ig sera de x saroyoslf's:wletavolavels, o1v4) aincese einselevalpif ou ateta tele eicte eH RSet eee 
Wood distillates and extracts..............-.++- 111-2 102-9 107-3 111-1 107-6 95-7 0-1 
Chemical and allied products.................. 95-0 100-7 101-6 102-3 104-4 106-2 0-8 
Clay, glass and stone products................- 93-3 89-8 92-1 95-0 99-1 108-0 1-2 
MUS Cini CrCUnDONt.. J teed ete aiaeeee ie 97-6 96-6 97-1 99-6 103-9 106-7 1-5 
Hilectricall apparavus.sira.ccemsenes sok beer ecko 108-3 108-0 107-4 106-5 105-0 105-0 1-2 
Tronand steel products sass snes -.te eerie: 94-2 99-8 103-5 104-8 106-7 105-9 lo-l 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 97-2 99-6 104-1 113-2 115-8 112-8 1-6 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 100-9 104-4 104-4 112-1 110-8 110-6 1-3 
Acricultural implements.....i0h.6..0000.e+0. 106-5 109-9 111-7 114-4 110-7 109-9 1-1 
Handsvehicles: <a ase ese eee ee pam enne 88-7 96-5 101-6 100-1 104-7 103-1 6-8 
Automobiles and parts,..2.5:ceee:scs sae coe: 64-0 99-1 114-7 96-6 118-8 116-6 1-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing......... 100-6 114°5 114-1 1.9-0 103-5 110-3 0-4 
Heating appliances..................5. En 93-1 92-2 100-2 98-4 102-4 101-9 0-6 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 93-7 99-6 101-2 108-1 105-5 111-0 0-7 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 101-2 100-9 105-9 111-7 108-5 105-5 0-6 
Other iron and steel products................. 97-6 100-9 101-3 104-8 104-5 104-5 2-0 
Non-ferrous metal products..............00-005 100-7 104-4 105-8 111-1 112-1 114-0 1-9 
Mineral products: saree ae tte een en oe 96-4 96-6 96-9 100-2 101-7 104-5 1-2 
IMitscellameous'.. nine ci Nvoe ee ake Ae eestor 100-2 103-3 104-4 105-0 104-9 106-9 0-5 
Tossing II So esac eae no eae ene 136-1 149-1 137-5 85°7 82-8 86-8 2-3 
MRI Se heer oh aloe ee ee 104-7 104-0 101-6 103-0 103-6 105-5 5-1 
Goa lis cp cepr sok ness ttc es ater rat tensa ee eee 110-4 107-9 104-2 104-7 102-8 101-8 2-9 
IMotalliGores inn... /5 cee oa ne eee he 101-7 102-8 102-1 103-9 107-5 110-9 1-4 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 88-1 91-6 92-3 95-0 101-2 111-9 0:8 
Communications... 5is05. 450 eek oe 99-6 99-1 99-8 101-9 103-5 103-7 2-9 
Be lesrap hier... cdeeee ee oe eae 95-2 95-5 96-0 102-4 105-5 106-8 0:6 
HRelephonGsike 2: yeetios see ere 100-7 100-3 100-9 101-9 102-9 102-7 2-3 
Transportation.......................... 2 99-1 95-4 95-7 96-2 100-8 104-8 13-1 
Street railways and cartage............-0525-es 97-1 97-8 96-9 98-4 103 -2 104-4 2°3 
DLOAmMeTallwaysin. sme sao caer eee eee ee 102-0 98-3 99-0 98-6 99-9 103 -0 9-0 
Shipping and stevedoring.....................- 85-6 thifor 75-7 80-2 102-1 114:8 1-8 
Construction and maintenance................ 73-1 67-6 72-3 72°5 95-0 121-3 11-9 
BUT INS Mathes sicsctain ae etic eae tener eter ates 86-7 82-9 87-3 88-7 102-9 112-4 4-2 
elite iW hy preemie iil raaere ieee eee Ee 40-0 30°3 27-4 35°7 68-5 125-0 1-9 
alla yeaa iaccsc cel detiiseet eterna nets 73°5 68-9 76-2 73-0 99-7 126-8 5-8 
ISCEVICES yin. oc: tate ateiae Mees ee eon 96-7 95-9 97-3 99-0 101-5 105-4 1:8 
Hotels and restaurants.........0.s.ssosecee eee 93-0 92-0 92-5 92-7 95-9 101-5 0-9 
Professional............ ike ascot enemas 96°70 96-6 100-9 103-1 103-3 107-2 0-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)...................- 102-2 101-4 103-0 106-5 108-9 109-8 0-7 
pPRAG CHa waa Bis orky eee tin at hee ee 109-9 102-2 101-2 102-3 104-4 104-8 7-2 
UCLA reste ene ccoe te ea ae eR a en 115°3 103-7 102-4 103-7 106-3 106-5 4-8 
Wihtolesalonte: com. Tor ate x een ein: 99-8 99-2 99-0 99-6 101-2 101-9 2-4 
All industries 95-9 96-6 97-5 97-4 101-8 107-2 100-0 





























to a considerable extent on January 1, 1929, 
it may be expected that the upward trend will 
soon be resumed. 

Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this division during 1927 was better than: in 
any previous year of the record, and further 
improvement was noted in 1928. Fish and 
meat preserving plants and dairies registered 


marked activity. The payrolls of the report- 
ing employers averaged 17,366 persons, vary- 
ing between 14,782 on March 1 and 19,453 at 
the beginning of September. The mean index 
was 111.2, compared with 106.9 in 1927, 
Leather and Products—Boot and shoe and 
other leather-using factories, on the whole, af- 
forded rather less employment than in the 
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Note—These indexes are recalculgted upon the vvere 
I are recalculgted_ ‘rege for the calenda , 26as i v 
portion of employees in the indicated industry to the total Giahanch oles ea ee 


returns on the date indicated. 


Taste I[V—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLO 


1 eight shows the pro- 
es reported in Canada by the firms mading 


YMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 



























































: ‘ Relative |Averages 

Industries July 1 Aug 1 Sept.1} Oct.1 | Nov.1} Dec.1| Weight yen 

192 1927 1927 1927 1927 1927 Dec. 1, Dee: 1, 

1927 1927 
MEAN ULACUUTIME ono eetts «aoa atanthe nacswan . ‘ q 6: 

Animal products—edible. 0000000000000 iat- | 120.6| 117-6] 114-0) 112-0] 10.8} “20 | — to0.9 

URAC OPOMUGUS .,.bralcrinelecass oak oie cease ava winte oem one fs 91- : 4. 0: 3. : 
Bien CHSr aud PEOGUGES <dewere 4. c ceeeine «ae cle heeee « 100-8 100-7 103-0 104 ; 104 : ion 20 ae 
Lumber and products.:..............c ll, lise tips it | toed | oro eee ro cas 
Rough and dressed lumber.......2..........-- 120-5 123-6 | 119-6 | 110-6 92-4 ee Me ea 
GICLEE Sad pees atrachaee ace others wrkkec rm he 106-1 105-8 1058 109-5 112-1 11400 - OBE 
Other lumber DLOGUGtSK« caoretae toc uae eter 108-0 105-9 102-7 103 +6 103-5 10 ae ioe 
Musica | NS PUTO EHES Mr, mec arcic aki aieie coc certoete s « 97-2 94-9 97 +2 104 4 109-6 108.7 Oa 100.6 
Plant products—edible............... 100-4 107-0 109-4 120-9 1097 107°5 a 101.7 
Pulp and paper products.. 107-8 108-4 108-8 108-5 107-3 107-5 38 105.2 
Pulp and paper...... 111-5 112-8 112-3 111-9 108-4 106-3 374 2 
PP ADETDLOGUG US oe Pee Ani, care ete tepilal ofc s ja) detente. = 104-3 | 104-6 | 107-6 | 108-1 | 110-0] 112-5 Y 106-2 
Printingand publishing... cca. a. 2 s6deseee + 104-5 104-1 104-5 104-6 105°5 108-0 ae ee 
BRU DER DEOGWCUS. «ccc dela trerds «wraiealnttestnaiwre acorn aehehac 114-9 115-4 115-7 112-6 120-8 121-5 a ioe 
Textile products......-.......s.se0seseseeee eee, 103-6 | 103-5 | 104-4 | 104-9 | 106-8 | 106-5 8.6 104.1 
Phread yarn and ClObH. s.42- 0 Wek. «ack devetion < 109-3 108-3 111-0 111-2 112-0 113-1 3.5 108.2 
Hosiery and knit goods....................... 99-1 | 100-0 | 97-7] 97-8| 103-4 | 104-5 1-7 101.2 
Garment and personal furnishings.............. 99-1 96-9 98-9 101-7 103-9 99-5 2-4 100-2 

Otherivextrle productset evacuees oc cee 107-5 | 112-5 109-6 | 108-4 105-4 108-6 1-0 107- 
aeeee ers GGTEN) ERP coon erent Gant onchomte 106-0 109-4 111.3 109-6 111-6 112°5 1-5 106-8 
aybigtiied and inal Hgcors 2 Repeeradhcrage ccleaner ache yas irl nuge rap cle hosp ons aaa 
Re rat[etsaatse [erase eac|ecasseas[uessseaslenereeaess[ereees aces 
Chemicals and allied products. 6 ce Oks Tt 10 ie as Ue2 
Clay, glass and stone products. 2 113-7 109-5 106-2 108-1 105-2 1-2 102-7 
Picci enrreak.. tA 20. ck Bett.) 5 | 112-5} 117-2] 113-2 | 113-7 | 111-4 1-5 106-8 
Blectricaltapparavugianse tac az ch carele-s as incl ners « 5 101-3 107-8 110-2 112-0 112-9 1-3 107-6 
iron and: steel products. (ho... 22datckpes sce comers 0} 101-7} 100-1 99-5 99-3 100-6 14-2 101-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products....,........ 107-1 107-2 | 106-9 | 103-1 103-3 112-3 1-6 106-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles)...............| 109-8 113-3 112-2 113-2 110-9 112-4 1:3 109-6 
Agricultural implements................0.-005- 106-8 | 107-1 94-3 94-6 96-1 94-2 0-9 104-7 
HANOGVOAICIOS o..072 Asia a caic stane cet waxes erecelé atoite a 98-7 96-7 94-6 94-8 93-1 93-9 6-1 97-2 
Automobiles and parts.................+006. 96-3 89-5 89-7 92-7 87-4 85-3 1-2 95-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 107-4 100-6 92-0 89-7 88-7 | 100-6 0-4 102-6 
GALE FP ADDMANCOBA Pe hoon 5st -leevave ais yn Revere 4 102-7 103-8 105-4 103-8 110-7 111-0 0-6 102-1 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............- 113-9 112-2 116-6 116-0 121-1 120-3 0-8 109-9 
Foundry and machine shop products........... 102-1 97-7 96:3 91-1 92-6 91-7 0-5 100-4 
Other iron and steel products.................. 104-4 | 103-2 105-5 | 104-1 104-8 | 104-9 2:0 103-4 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... peatciheraseta es 114-4 111-5 111-5 110-2 110-2 114-8 1-9 110-1 
WEI neT Al MTOGHCES 08 peter a eie.cisesclecers mints iopejs aot treters 107-7 108-8 106-9 104-7 105-0 103-6 1-1 102-8 
IMRCEMANGOUBE s.c:sccictterret eh ois.3,048 ohecm hess ehh wi ceretelienne 6 103-4 101-1 101-2 98-2 100-1 97-6 0-4 102-2 
69-9 68-6 78-7 96-8 | 136-3 | 182-7 4-8 109-3 
106-6 109-4 109-9 111-5 111-4 113-1 5:5 107-0 
: 102-1 104-9 104-4 105-9 105-8 110-8 3:2 105-5 
PAE SU EKG EEG w oicere acces Gene asain syista epee ia sin ain Dedvalnhote's 112-2 116-6 118-5 120-5 121-5 121-1 1-5 111-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 115-6 | 115-6 | 117-8 | 119-6] 118-1 108-7 0:8 106-3 
MOMMA ITFINEA GIONS , 52-2 css eee a acs ala gis aialoave 106-0 106-6 107-2 107-2 106-2 104-6 2-9 103-8 
Telegraphs 110-8 112-4 113-0 111-1 108-5 106-1 0-6 105-3 
Telephones. . 104-8 105-2 105 +7 106-2 105-5 104°3 2°3 103-4 
Transportation................. 107-0 105-0 105-9 106-5 106-5 107-1 13-2 102-5 
Street railways and cartage.... ..| 105-4 106°4 108-6 107-9 106-5 106-0 2-3 103-2 
By PATEL TeV Sia nics a avctle's 3 s0a\s oserete loin no ale Se Mele aud 105-3 103-6 104-6 104-8 105-3 105-5 9-1 102-5 
Shipping andistevedOring. 0.1.06 de «oe oes wns viees 117-7 110-1 108-6 114-0 113-1 116:7 1:8 101-5 
Construction and maintenance................. 144-2 | 150-2} 150-4 | 139-8 | 122-1 99-5 9-7 109-0 
EAL CLDRE SM Sa. fs nk sie MINE ms preleinle Wo te oiaieisraie. aneiatetnia's 120-8 129-6 134-7 133-7 117°7 107-4 4-1 108-7 
Hignway NSN «eras ena ate esol oa Meee ciehey eves and tiohe o's 221-1 242-4 238-8 215-4 193-4 113-9 1-8 129-3 
EEN er ites a ieccv te ete iat aimee Wet Die ale ev spnen dhe ce bey evs 132-4 129-1 115-7 101-2 85°5 3°8 101-6 
SCE V ACCS eee ies ciyseid cotton are ons a plate ORME R a sal'egaraeL MeN one 113-1 115-8 120-0 115°3 107-9 106-9 1-8 106-2 
Hotels and PESCAUTAMES AN a wore + x obalstttls oe alel edo ythacdieteia 116-1 120°8 126-0 114-9 102°6 100-6 0-9 104-1 
Professional. By ro Role Petes e aceon eats ice at RRP Ae 107-4 100-2 100-7 113-1 114-3 107-6 0-2 104-4 
Personal (chiefly laundries).............000-000 110-3 112-1 116-4 116-0 113-6 115-9 0-7 109-7 
Trade. EE RNA Na ieee Moa tie es every skate vate Nahes-ofo FoveRoens 4 106-0 107-3 108-4 109-4 111-9 121-2 8-2 107-4 
Retail Aataitel Mol tel olerovats 107-5 108-8 108-1 109-5 113-0 127-0 5-7 109-3 
WWiholesalercee a ccin. ce cetera. «epee CR wiararete deta: 102-8 | 104-5 | 109-2 | 109-4 | 109-9} 110-0 2-5 103-9 
All industries 109-7 | 110-5 | 111-0} 110-3 | 108-8} 108-1 100-0 104-6 











preceding year; an average working force of 
17,390 employees was recorded by the co- 
operating establishments, and the mean index 
was 100.7 as compared with 103.1 in 1927. 


Lumber Products-—The seasonal movements 
always indicated in lumber work caused the 
usual fluctuations during 1928, but employ- 


75206—54 


ment was generally brisker than in 1927. 
Steady gains between February 1 and Au- 
gust 1 were succeeded by consistent losses 
during the latter part of the year. The pay- 
rolls of the firms furnishing data ranged be- 
tween 38,413 persons at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, and 60,522 on August 1, averaging 51,185 
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A The relative weight shows the pro- 
— i alculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926 as 100. " 
ene 2 De eee cated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the firms making returns 


on*the date indicated. 


Tastp IV—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Continued 


































| Relative 
strie . Feb. 1 Mar. 1 Apr. 1 May 1 June 1 eight, 
a 1903" | 1998 1928 1928 1928 1928 | June 1, 
. 2 06: 109-0 112-6 55-0 
Manufacturing....... Betis ss ieidemnntet )steetes Te ses ee a0 3 a) : ee ioe “hee 50 
Animal products—edible.......5..:..0+5.06+.-: aH aah aad poe 89.5 91.1 0-4 
Harland products... cee see elas le leet a 93-7 ‘ aie Wan 102.6 100.4 18 
Leather and products........-.--..+.++eseeee- 102-6 106 i 38.0 91.7 98-2 109-7 5-8 
Dum ber and products: cae. -p desserts seieretele = 78-1 86 a) mn fa 168 5 aa 
Rough and dressed lumber Motlsyetesa sist elentcenarebsst = 65-5 73°5 116-1 117 1 117-1 1-0 
AUTMEL UNO Sen siseicciee roa iterlmte tts keredeter fe lcatcrrs 105-3 113-3 113-7 ae is oe 1 
Other lumber products.............++.00+--+- 97-9 105 +2 8 eae oe aaa 0.3 
Musical instruments. . feet 102-2 97:8 93-8 95-0 94-9 100-0 2-9 
Plant products—edible. a 87-7 92-1 ie tosis 108.7 111.3 6-6 
Pulp and paper products............. - 104-4 107-7 0. a ae ata a 
Bulpisnd paper.ta.eece seas sree a 102-3 107-8 110-2 ee oe ne oe 
iPaper pEOCUCtS sin ecieien ete iets saci ser 104-9 105-3 106-0 0 4 tae ee oa 
Printing and publishine ccna. teen dele eee onc 107-9 108-9 107 a eee ee Hees ca 
Rubber pPrOGuUets. cnceee eiese cleanest) eto eierel=t='= = 116-2 118-6 119 ee 107.6 108.3 8.1 
Mextile progductS.sccvsceee weet ao aes selon ee 99-9 105-7 106 sare 110.3 110.5 3-2 
Mhreadpyarn and Clothe. e.nie cesses ol 108-8 111-1 110-4 ‘p 104-2 104-0 1-6 
Hosiery and knit goods....... cenunacasssemqa 92-5 99-6 102-1 102-9 1041 101.9 2.3 
Garments and personal furnishings........... 93-9 101-1 103-7 104-9 109.7 108-7 1-0 
Other textile products......-s<00+--.-oce eran 101-4 111-7 111-6 113-0 ny apes ee 
Plant Products) (:O:8:) cee eile leciioe eter 109°7 118-3 121-7 116-3 6 2 
Nae garreyeden ton baun vee tena| velit bien tants eeits Gained se ase 
istilled and malt liquors............ viesfeceessaegsleseessccaeleceesagee [esses s cea sfaceessaecalenesss ssa s[esscsenans 
Wood distillates and extracts..................- 116°3 138-9 148-0 141-2 130-0 my : oa 
Chemicals and allied products................. 102-8 108-5 108-9 111-3 a ? ee is 
Clay, glass and stone products................. 89-8 96-3 96-0 104-0 ie i: et ie 
Hlectriccurrent-cocwaec seach ices tele 107-8 107-2 109-0 110-4 112.5 117-5 1:3 
Hilectricaliapparatuseecrassccee ate sewer acde re 6 109-5 108-4 109-6 110-1 
Tron and steel products..........-...-...-- ae 96-9 101-7 106-9 112-0 114-6 118-1 15-8 
Crude, rolled and forged products............ 105-4 108-6 114-1 119-2 124-7 125-3 is 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............. 110-7 114-1 117-3 118-3 120-1 123-9 i 
Agricultural implements...................5- 95-1 99-4 104-0 103-0 100-4 102-8 9 
Mandicvehteles.caceesn cots camo eee a 92-0 96-4 103-7 110-9 114-0 118-7 7-4 
Automobiles and parts.....................)% 82-8 96-4 120-3 140-2 154-7 170-0 2-5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing.............. 68-2 99-0 104-8 117-0 120-3 125-4 0-5 
Heating appliances...) ss sees ss eee g ane 98-6 91-7 103 -3 106-3 108-4 112-7 0-5 
Iron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.)............. 117-7 126-9 127-3 133-3 140-2 138-8 0-9 
Foundry and machine shop products......... 90-3 96-6 100-4 105-3 111-5 113-9 0-6 
Other iron and steel products................. 99-4 104-1 105-3 106-5 105-2 108-4 2-1 
Non-ferrous metal products..................+- 107-9 113-9 116-1 117-9 119-1 120-7 1-9 
Mineral’ products. assassin cetacean one 101-6 102-8 106-4 110-0 113-9 116 9 1-2 
Miulscolllancous....0 een. oem coe = 95°5 95-8 96-6 97-8 102-2 103-9 0-4 
Logging. . 163-2 169-5 159-6 88-3 78-5 85-9 2-1 
Mining. 112-6 113-2 111-4 109-0 111-5 112-3 5-1 
GCoalisncics 113-5 113-6 109-7 104-9 104-3 100-7 2-7 
IMotaliicroreststinessettaceiodte sen n amen ree 119-5 120-7 122-6 123-8 123-9 126-6 1:5 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)........ 97-8 99-9 100-4 101-1 120-4 135-2 0-9 
Communications.................6..0.00.0 eee 102-9 100-9 101-2 102-3 105-0 106-9 2-7 
ebelesrap Lisa ccct otter eee 99-0 98-1 98-4 100-9 106-0 111-5 0-6 
WM elophonesiee msacce aot peice ene 104-0 101-7 101-9 102-8 104-7 105-7 2-1 
Transportation.,..........5 056.0005 cence ncescegenes 99-4 98-8 97-3 98-2 100°7 108-0 12-9 
Street railways and cartage................-..- 104-0 105-6 103-4 103-3 107-0 112-3 2-3 
Sceany Tall Ways. sacesecee ene eee eee ee 103-2 101-7 99-4 99-4 99-2 105-1 8-8 
Shipping and stevedoring................0-.005 72-7 73-5 77-9 84-7 100-6 119-8 1:8 
Construction and maintenance................ 78-6 75-6 733 78-6 103-7 136°8 12-6 
Buildin eee Gers cartoon coe eee 82-8 84-6 79-3 87-1 102-6 118-3 4-2 
LIP WAY gehen coek ees ee nen 63-1 54-0 49-9 43-2 83-8 142-5 2-3 
ARAL LWA Vin testes va eee ee nae ee 79-0 74-9 75-1 82-8 109-7 144-1 6-1 
SERVICES Riera tiasists, doeat Mert as eke eee 105-3 105-8 105-3 108-4 111-7 118-4 1-9 
Hlotelsiand restaurantss....ccaetes. cose e eee 99-0 99-6 99-1 100-3 103-4 114-7 1:0 
Professional iac.,q.6 ccenye mhe eeee 1078 113-8 114-6 119-2 120-1 118-5 0-2 
ersonal (chiefly laundries).................... 113-9 112-0 111°5 117-2 121-1 123-6 0-7 
AMO tents css « sishorae econ Behe Gee eee 120-4 110-0 109-7 111-1 111-7 113-7 7:7 
HROLELaneene Naas et ites eet oe nee O RE 127-1 112-5 112-3 113-6 114-4 116-3 5-3 
Wholesale ner ccni iat arte ae Manos Ree ee 107-3 1053 104-6 105-9 106-2 108-3 2-4 
AM Ind UStrieS®. 5,.css03 ies lene oe 100- 102-0 102-6 102+3 106-8 113-8 100-0 
i 





in the 12 months, as compared with the 1927 
mean of 48,910. The average index, standing 
at 102.8, was several points above the mean 
for the preceding year; it was also higher 
than in earlier years of the record. Rough 
and dressed lumber mills recorded a larger 
volume of employment than in 1927, and im- 


| 


provement in that comparison was also noted 
in furniture and other lumber factories. 


Musical Instruments—Activity in musical 
instrument factories was rather more pro- 
nounced than in 1927, according to statements 
from some 40 firms whose staffs averaged 
3,141. The mean index stood at 101.4, com- 
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Nore.—These indexes are recalculated upon the average for the calendar year 1926.as 100. The relativ i 

1 3 ecal ( 3 e weight sh th - 
poran ¢ Pee the indicated industry to the total number of employees reported in Canada by the fries fnalene return 
on the date indicated. * 


Tasty IV._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES, 1924-1928—Concluded 








Relative |Averages 



























Industries July 1 | Aug1 | Sept.1] Oct.1 | Nov.1] Dec.1 Weight Jan. 1-j| 
1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 1928 Tec. 1, Dec. 1, 
1928 1928 

Mantifacturing ye Gace eae 113-1 115-2 115-9 115-7 115-1 113-4 53-7 110-1 
Animal products—edible..............0...0-0005 121-6 122-4 125-9 119-6 116-1 112-2 1-8 111-2 
HU ARCHPLOGUCLSSNa eee mate enon ree een 93-0 90-4 99-3 99:5 94-4 90-8 0-1 92-6 
ieatherland products se «oceans dae 97-6 97-0 97-4 96-4 97-1 93 +9 1-7 100-7 
PRET DOR AN, DTOCUGES SE oo arcs ayyeccinciut ain slemeuieies 117-7 | 121-0 | 120-5 | 117-6 | 109-2 95-4 4-9 102-8 
Rougn and dressed lumber.................... 118-5 122-9 | 121-8 | 116-3 105-2 84-9 2-8 96-9 
PUTT LOT OPC, i Bot Noh Seat as SME AEE 117-0 118-4 116-5 120-0 120-6 121-4 1-0 116-4 
Otner lam berproducts.s, cidseceiemasblasas 08% os 111-9 117-0 | 117-9 | 118-7 | 100-0] 108-6 1-1 109-6 
Musical ans rumMOnts ses deter eon ee een 97°6 97°9 104-2 112-6 121-7 116-4 0-4 101-4 
Plant. products—edible.,.ii.ainvgeewdss ac<weeeny 101-3 | 111-4} 112-9 | 121-5 | 116-2} 111-8 3-1 103-2 
Walp and PAPEr PLOMUCES..0.< 00. ove sa Rec npeeinn es 110-0 | 109-9 | 108-8 | 109-0} 110-5 | 110-0 6:5 108-8 
Putpiand: Papers .choseencnetsscdee tase le 117-2 | 117-7 | 115-8} 112-6 | 108-1 | 106-1 3+2 110-7 
Pape rproducts peleise se epaial ede Rte sateen eres atorote Shae 113-9 118-0 121-0 120-8 112-5 115-3 0-9 112°3 
Printing and publenine?, sda aeaaissishyosslahryertoers 110-0 | 111-7 | 109-4] 110-8] 112-2] 113-7 2-4 109-6 
Rubber PLOUUE LS ete. Sen NER ee coca tects 127-1 130-3 137-4 135-2 145-6 145-3 1-9 128-7 
PREXCLIO POCUCLS  NasanaaeOre kek ae. 101-2 | 102-4} 104-0] 105-2 | 107-9 | 108-8 8-1 105-1 
puOread yarn sn duclophis- jensen enmious< creme: 107-0 | 110-6 | 111-9 109-4} 109-0} 110-6 3-1 101-5 
Elosiery,and knit. COOUS ass. ssw auen-tenies 103-3 102-7 103-6 105-2 108+5 113-5 1:7 103-5 
Garments and personal furnishings............. 99-7 99-2 | 101-8} 106-5 | 107-8} 103-9 2:3 102-4 
Otherstextile products seca: acwacnisrs. aetosteosiee: 106-7 107-4 | 107-0 | 110-5 | 105-2} 107-8 1-0 108-4 
Belen b PLOGUCES (OB) - ec. acu ice oislace naterois Age 118-0 | 119-0 | 121-5 | 121-5 | 120-1] 125-6 1-6 109-3 
ROD a CGO merce sacle cc wert cae tins Sees nee. Sts eA etl vs arsvchragn| [ora atone’ vlotell save. avcearale 108-6 | 117-9 OO lieve tous ck etetere 
stibled aud angle hic uorsmsotecch seat 6 toll ae see else ddwteatelis se omscallasanans. 137-6 137-1 OFF lk naseeeae 
Wood distillates and extracts.................... 126-2 | 110-5 | 188-8 | 150-2] 161-5 | 159-4 0-1 137-9 
Chemicals and allied products................... 113-6 | 108-5 | 109-9} 110-0} 111-6] 114-0 0-8 110-5 
Clay, galss and stone products.................5- 116-5 122-9 124-6 123-3 118-4 120-1 1-2 111-4 
Electric current............... .--| 120-8 123-8 129-3 127-9 128-1 123-9 1:5 118-3 
Electrical apparatus... een S =A! 118-8 | 123-1] 127-4] 130-0] 128-9 1-3 117-9 
Bron ANG StCEL PLOGUCES wa Jf vicseiorsyeatcisisinsiem es nese © 118-3 120-7 119-6 118-4 117-5 118-2 151 113-6 
Crude, rolled and forged products.............- 123-5 121-7 | 122-7} 125-0 | 126-7 | 125-8 1-6 120-2 
Machinery (other than vehicles)............... 121-8 125-4 128-8 127-6 125-2 124-2 1-3 121-5 
Agricultural implements... .........00000.+.-22-| 100-9 104-1 97-4 98-4 | 136-6 | 147-4 1-0 106-6 
and ivenicles..vas con encullntet tere amis siewia ie Sele 116-5 | 120-7 | 117-9 | 115-0] 109-1] 108-8 6:6 110-3 
Automobiles and parts.; ..caccae0s scans s aon 160-3 | 179-9 | 171-0 | 158-6 | 132-3 | 122-7 1-7 140-8 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing............... 124-1 | 116-4] 107-1 | 101-9 | 103-0] 108-7 0-4 108-0 
Peatime appliances ski aicas acs. atiaaete eres 115-4 114-6 121-4 123-1 124-9 122-9 0-5 111-9 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).............. 143-5 151-5 145-6 144-6 150-2 154-5 1-0 139-5 
Foundry and machine shop products...........} 117-6 118-6 121-7 119-5 120-4 121-3 0:6 111-4 
Other iron and steel products.................. 112-5 112-2 114-4 114°5 117-6 117-5 2-1 109-8 
Non-ferrous metal products...............s00000+ 122-0 | 123-2 | 124-1 122-3 123-6 | 126-1 1-9 119-7 
IMinonaliproguctsienen acae. lnedattenee settles. ss» 125-8 133-5 135-0 | 1385-4 | 1383-7 |} 131-5 1:3 120-5 
Miscellancous2 Si $2 atiecaclouvecdateiion'dere aes lalasieece 109-5 | 115-8 | 108-6 | 109-6 | 111-9] 109-1 0-4 104-7 
69°5 68-6 75-0 98-5 139-3 178-1 4-5 114-5 
113-1 114-9 115-7 117-1 121-2 121-0 5:3 114-4 
98-7 101-8 102-9 103-1 110-6 113-4 2-9 106-4 
125-9 129-6 131-4 134-2 135-0 130-2 15 116-6 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal)......... 137-4 140-3 138-5 141-8 138-8 134-4 0-9 123-8 
MI OINHIUINICATAONS | S555 Baise teins Bao mined ete 108-7 111-2 114-8 115+1 114-1 114-7 2:8 108-2 
PREIS rap lS Skuse oie craetnn cheep rikessevdsies. Ne ieean ot 116-1 121-2 125-1 126-4 124-5 122-8 0:6 112-5 
BH ODIIOHOS nea nein dee roreisiape suave Cutpeie fre Suniel viet einvait 106-8 108-5 112-1 112-4 111-4 112-6 2-2 107-0 
PANS POLcathOn ys, BF GAN. atest decd-as ack seein sleek 109-2 | 110-8) 111-5 111-8 | 113-4 112-2 12-9 105-9 
Street railways and cartage.............-..-0-4- 114-5 | 114-8} 117-7 | 118-3 | 121-5 | 118-2 2-4 111-7 
PRAUT TAUWHV Gof pricirac sa docs coyae neue ice amare 110-0 111-7 110-8 111-5 112-6 111-0 8-9 106°3 
Shipping and stevedoring........ oe 98-0 | 100-0 | 107-0] 104-5 | 106-9 | 111-0 1-6 96-4 
Construction and maintenance................. 154-3 | 167-7 | 158-7 | 147-3 | 187-4) 113-2 10-6 118-8 
SURLI L ee ee ee Nani neces Seaon nes 120-5 | 131-9 | 137-7 | 188-2 | 136-0 | 125-0 4-8 112-0 
BER oli eay a. peneeepase tase ae AME A er AES ae aiaaetaSte 222-3 | 251-9 | 243-7 | 212-7] 166-2 | 111-8 1:7 137+1 
EPCS AS scarier a csaichs rier esa Sat Ane ekn oles 3A sh ofa ua ioe relions 159-8 168-8 145-6 130-5 127-4 102-5 4-1 116-7 
RSET ICES BCR My ee ee ee pote treba es 130-8 | 132-8 | 132-5 | 127-7} 120-8] 117-2 1-8 118-1 
Hotels andiestaurants suc scence wbias «spate open riots 133 eS ve Te fee oe ie He ae 

BEECHES LOREM cessor 6 oieh cos cro elena yas, Lad Blatsnens ba .0 In aieneue'e ahd » 119: ‘ : ' : . 
Personal (chiefly Jaundries)..................-6- 129-> | 130-6 | 128-3 | 183-2 | 129-5} 124-2 0-7 122-9 
EEA C eo va cue tab ark tbs beta cep iets ya's ais etas oie 115-3 | 116-3 | 116-0} 120-1} 121-3} 127-4 8-4 116-1 
DOU AE rere coc crcste ee cise saa ele ca ote igs savage nya sas) shave 117-0 118-6 118 +3 122-4 124-8 133-7 6-0 119-3 
Wholesale ean Pee ee lee bite a lelalel. 110-8 111-1 111-0 1151 113-8 113-8 2-4 109-4 
NE SN VESEY IES Ate eek sa on ie ures oepsiarceeai 117-7 | 119-3 | 119-1 | 118-8 | 118-9 | 116-7 100-0 111-6 

: : : BR 9 A nee 

pared with 100.5 in the preceding year. Con- Plant Products, Hdible—Employment in 


siderable improvement was indicated during vegetable food factories, on the whole, was 
the last quarter of 1928. The production of better in 1928 than in the preceding year. 
radio apparatus is not included in this indus- The biscuit and confectionery industries re- 
trial group, which has undoubtedly been af- ported greater activity, while canneries af- 
fected by the marked activity recently pre- forded more employment than in 1927, and 
vailing in that line. flour and cereal mills were also busier. On 
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the other hand, sugar and syrup refineries in- 
dicated curtailment. An average working 
force of 28,158 persons was registered by 
the reporting establishments, in which the 
number of operatives ranged between 23,792 
on January 1 and 33,262 at the beginning of 
October. The mean, general index of 103.2 
in 1928 compares favourably with the 1927 
average of 101.7. 

Pulp and Paper—Continued development 
of the pulp and paper industry caused con- 
siderable increases in employment, which was 
at a higher level in 1928 than in any other of 
the nine years for which records are available. 
The reported staffs averaged 62,052 employees 
and the index 108.8, as compared with 58,581 
and 105.2, respectively, in 1927. Despite the 
general talk of over-production of pulp and 
paper, much of the improvement registered 
last year was in such mills; printing and pub- 
lishing and other industries coming under this 
heading, however, were also busier. 

Ruber Products—There was almost con- 
tinuous expansion in rubber factories during 
the year under review, when reported fluctua- 
tions were rather less marked than in 1927. 
Employment continued in greater volume 
than in any other year of the record. The 
mean index in 1928 was 128.7, compared with 
112.8 in the preceding year. Footwear, tire 
and other rubber factories were active in 
Quebec and Ontario. The payrolls of the 
plants supplying information averaged 16,206, 
ranging between 14,522 workers on January 1 
and 18,453 at the beginning of November, in 
1927, the reported staffs averaged 14,075. 


Textile Products—Employment in the tex- 
tile industries showed rather different fluctua- 
tions than in 1927, but improvement was in- 
dicated during eight months of the year, while 
in the preceding year there were gains in only 
seven months; the index averaged 105.1 as 
compared with 104.1 in 1927. An average 
staff of 76,371 employees was reported by the 
co-operating manufacturers, while in the pre- 
ceding year the mean was 74,740. The hosiery 
and knit goods, garment and personal fur- 
nishings and other textile groups were de- 
cidedly busier during the year, while employ- 
ment in thread, yard and cloth factories was, 
on the whole, in smaller volume. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors — 
Statements were compiled from over 130 firms, 
whose working forces averaged 14,417 persons; 
varying between 12,859 on January 1 and 
15,387 at the beginning cf December. The 
mean index cf 109-3 in 1928 was nearly three 
points higher than in 1927. Tobzecco factories 
and breweries were active during the year 
under review. 


Chemical and Allied Products--A higher 
level of employment than in previous fears 
of the record was indicated in this group during 
1928, when the index averaged 110°5 as com- 
pared with 103-2 in 1927. An average payroll 
of 7,183 workers was registered by the em- 
ployers whose statistics were tabulated, as 
against the 1927 mean of 6,656. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Improve- 
ment was reported during eight months in 
1928, when employment was in greater volume 
than in any other year of the record. The 


index number averaged 111-4, while in 1927 it 


was 102-7. The marked activity in building 
during 1928 is reflected in the personnel of 
building material factories, 125 of which re- 
ported an average working force of 11,103 
persons. At the maximum, the number em- 
ployed was 12,459. 


Electric Current—The number employed in 
electric current works was greater than in any 
other of the last nine years; the index averaged 
118-3 as compared with 106-8 during 1927, 
the previous high level of the record. The 


aggregate staffs of the co-operating producers: 


averaged 14,076 during 1928, while the average 
number on the payrolls of the individual 
firms making returns was 158, compared with 
143 in the preceding year. 


Electrical Apparatus—Employment in this 
division, which includes the manufacture of 
radios and equipment, was in greater volume 
during 1928 than in any other year of the 
record. The reported payrolls included, on 
the average, 11,912 workers and the mean index 
was 117-9 as compared with 10,631 and 107-6 
respectively, in 1927. 


Tron and Steel Products—Improvement in 
the general situation was noted during 1928, 
the average index, 113-6, being about 12 points 
above the 1927 mean, which in turn was higher 
than in other years of the record including 1923 
the previous maximum. Giains were shown in 
all branches of the group, those in vehicle 
factories being particularly noteworthy. The 
resumption of large scale operations in an jm- 
portant automobile plant whose production 
was seriously curtailed in 1927, owing to a 
change in model, contributed considerably to 
this improvement, but other factories of the 
same kind, as well as locomotive and other 
vehicle works were also active in 1928. The 
aggregate working forces of some 665 manu- 
facturers of iron and steel products who re- 
ported during 1928 averaged 143,013 persons, 
while in 1927 the mean was 126,920 and in 
1926 it was 123,748; the average payroll in 
the year under review was included 215 work- 
crs, or 17 more than in the preceding year. 
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Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Employment 
in this division increased during practically 
the whole of the year under review, when 
activity was greater than in any other since 
1920. The index averaged 119-7 and the 
reported employees, 17,705, compared with 
110-1 and 16,151 respectively, in 1927. 


Mineral Products—Employment in non- 
metallic mineral products plants was much 
brisker, the index standing at 120-5, as com- 
pared with 102-8 in 1927. Statements were 
received from over 75 firms with an average 
staff of 11,439 persons. The gas, petroleum 
and other divisions of this classification 
maintained a good volume of employment. 


Other Manufacturing Industries—Fur fac- 
tories showed a slightly less favourable situa- 
tion than in the preceding year, while the 
production of wood distillates and extracts 
and of miscellaneous manufactured products 
increased. 


Logging 


Logging camps on the whole reported greater 
activity than in 1927; in fact the index aver- 
aged higher than in any other year for which 
data are available. The working force of the 
firms supplying information averaged 27,518 
men and tthe index number 114-5 in 1928; in 
1927, the mean index was 109-3 and the average 
payroll 25,538. The practice, constantly gain- 
ing in popularity, of the larger operators doing 
their cutting through small contractors and 
local settlers in the northern reaches makes 
it increasingly difficult to collect current statis- 
tics on employment. As usual, the greatest 
variation in logging was in Ontario and Quebec, 
while in British Columbia a rather more con- 
stant volume of employment was afforded. 


Mining 

There were losses in employment in mining 
during the first part of 1928, followed by a 
series of advances lasting until the beginning 
of December, when slight declines were indi- 
cated. These gains during this period of 
expansion resulted in a better situation than 
in any other year of the record. The index 
averaged 114-4 compared with 107-0 in 1927. 
In coal mining conditions were slightly better 
than in 1927, employment being more active, 
especially towards the close of the year. The 
mean index was 106°4, as compared with 103°5 
in 1927, while the labour force of the co- 
operating operators averaged 27,054 workers. 
In metallic ores, the level of employment was 
decidedly higher, the index at 116-6, averaging 
some five points more than in 1927. The staffs 
of the reporting firms averaged 14,312 during 


the year under review. When the operations 
planned in the newly prospected areas are 
established, employment in metallic ore mines 
may be expected to show important advances. 
Non-metallic minerals (other than coal) 
registered greatly increased employment, an 
upward movement being recorded during most 
of the year. The index averaged 123-8 as 
against 106-3 in the preceding year; a mean 
payroll of 7,876 persons was employed by the 
co-operating firms. Quarries, asbestos mines 
and other divisions coming under this heading 
reported considerable activity. 


Communications 


Telegraphs and telephones showed further 
substantial advances during 1928; the index 
averaged 108-2 or over four points higher than 
in 1927, the previous high level of this record. 
The personnel of the companies furnishing 
data averaged 26,187 employees, of whom some 
78 per cent were engaged in telephones. The 
improvement during 1928 was general through- 
out the Dominion. 


Transportation 


Heavy seasonal losses were shown in the 
first three months of 1928, after which the 
tendency was uninterruptedly favourable until 
the close of the year, resulting in the maxi- 
mum employment so far reached in this re- 
cord. The index averaged 105.9, as compared 
with 102.5 in 1927. The transportation com- 
panies whose returns were tabulated em- 
ployed, on the average, 118,759 workers, or 
between 13 and 14 per cent of the total num- 
ber covered by these statistics throughout the 
Dominion. In the steam railway division, 
improvement was indicated over all other 
years for which data are available. The in- 
dex averaged 106.3 in 1928, or nearly four 
points higher than in 1927; at its peak on 
November 1 it stood at 112.6, which was the 
highest point reached. An average working 
force of 83,337 employees was recorded in 
steam railway operation. Street railways and 
cartage, reporting an average pay-roll of 21,- 
912 persons, were generally more active, the 
index averaging 111.7, compared with 103.2 
in 1927. Employment in shipping and steve- 
doring was not so brisk as in 1927; the mean 
index was 96.4, while the reported staffs aver- 
aged 13,510, varying between 10,085 persons 
on January 1 and 15,814 at the beginning of 
December. In the preceding year, the aver- 
age index was 101.5. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Very pronounced expansion was indicated 
by the construction industries in 1928; during 
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the period of most marked activity, from 
March 1 to August 1, over 90,000 workers were 
added to the forces of the co-operating con- 
tractors, whose payrolls averaged 106,901 dur- 
ing the 12 months, varying between 63,451 on 
Magch 1, and 154,199 at the beginning of 
August. The general index for this group 
averaged 118.8 compared with 109.0 in 1927, 
the previous high level of this record. Build- 
ing construction gained steadily from March 1 
to September 1, but was comparatively brisk 
in every month. A mean index of 112.0 in 
1928, compared favourably with that of 108.7 
in the preceding year. The average number 
of persons employed by the reporting con- 
tractors was 40,067. As already mentioned 
in the case of logging, there is a gmopving 
tendency on the part of the larger contractors 
to sub-let their contracts by trades to sub- 
contractors, who usually employ a compara- 
tively small number of workers. When they 
have less than 15 employees, they are not 
asked to furnish data on employment, so that 
the number employed in building is probably 
considerably in excess of that covered in 
these statistics. Road construction reported 
many additions to staffs during the summer, 
when the number employed was higher than 
in any other of the last nine years. The pay- 
rolls registered averaged 20,686 workers, and 
ranged between 6,041 on April 1 and 38,546 
at the beginning of August. In many dis- 
tricts, this work is supplementary to the oc- 
cupations ordinarily followed by nearby resi- 
dents, particularly agriculturists during 
slack periods on their farms. Employment in 
railway construction (in which the working 
forces covered averaged 46,148 men) attained 
a greater volume than in any other year of 
the record. The index averaged 116.7, while 
in 1927 the mean was 101.6. As usual, a large 
share of this work was performed in the 
Prairie Provinces, which in 1928 reported 41 
per cent of the total number engaged in rail- 
way construction, compared with 35 per cent 
in 1927, 


Services 


Statements were received monthly from 
some 180 firms in this division, whose em- 
ployees averaged 17,718. Steady gains were 
noted from January to September, succeeded 
by seasonal declines until the end of the year. 
Employment in hotels and restaurants was 
very active during 1928, partly as a result of 
the extensive tourist trade, while improve- 
ment was also shown in other divisions. The 
index number averaged 118.1, as against 106.2 
in 1927; this was considerably better than in 
any other year of the record. 


Trade 


Employment in trade was decidedly more 
favourable than in previous years of the re- 
cord, the index number being higher in each 
month of 1928 than in the corresponding 
month of any other of the last nine years. 
Both retail and wholesale trading establish- 
ments shared in the gains, which were fairly 
well distributed over the country. There was 
almost uninterrupted expansion from . March 
until the end of the year. The payrolls of 
the co-operating firms averaged 73,811 persons 
and the index 116.1, compared with 63,971 
and 107.4 respectively, in 1927. In recent 
years a growing tendency has been in evidence 
in this group for the larger stores and the 
chain organizations to absorb smaller busi- 
nesses which would not otherwise have been 
represented in these statistics, but it is also 
true that a general and wealthy growth has 
characterized trade; this is specially signifi- 
cant as an indication of general improvement 
in the industrial life of Canada. 


TABLES SHOWING EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES 


Table III gives the index numbers of em- 
ployment by main industrial divisions since 
1921, while the trends of employment during 
the years 1924-28 in some 60 industries are 
shown in Table IV. The columns headed 
“relative weight” indicate the proportion 
that the number wf employees in the indi- 
cated industry is of the total number of em- 
ployees reported in Canada by the firms mak- 
ing returns on June 1 and December 1 of the 
indicated years. 


The National Board (Great 
Britain), a joint body representing employers 
workers, has been requested by the 
British Board of Trade to prepare an analysis 
of the present the British 
Mercantile marine, and accordingly has asked 
the affiliated seamen’s organizations to com- 
This 
action was taken by the Board of Trade in 
response to a request from the International 
Labour Office at Geneva to the various govern- 


Maritime 
and 


conditions in 


municate their views on the subject. 


ments, that they would promote investigations 
for the purpose of obtaining precise informa- 
tion as to the hours actually worked by 
seamen, with a view to the discussion on this 
subject at the special maritime session of the 
International Conference to be held in 1929. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


CANADA DURING 


NOVEMBER 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in November was 6,600, their em- 
ployees numbering 981,723 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 


for November was 1,672, having an aggregate 
membership of 186,528 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
appheations for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions; 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for vari- 
ous classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of December, 1928, as Reported 
by the Employers 


Notice or CHANGE OF BASE 


This is the last month in which the tndex 
numbers of employment will refer to January, 
1920 as 100; from January 1, 1929, the indexes 
will appear upon a revised base—the average 
employment of the reporting firms in the 
calendar year 1926 as 100. The Anuual Review 
of Employment for 1928, appearing on another 
page, contains indexes for the years 1921-1928, 
recalculated upon this new base. 


The seasonal contraction in employment 
recorded at the beginning of December was 
on a smaller scale than on the same date in 
most of the last nine years, and the situation 
continued better than on December 1 in any 
previous year of the record. Statements were 
tabulated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics from 6,600 firms employing 981,723 
persons, compared with 1,000,239 in the pre- 
ceding month; the index stood at 116-7, 
compared with 119-1 on November 1, and with 
106-8, 101-1, 95-3, 90-8, 95-7, 95-1 and 87-2 
on December 1, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The most noteworthy losses were again 
indicated in construction and lumber mills, 
while very pronounced improvement was 
reported in logging and trade. Mining, 
transportation and iron and steel plants were 
also busier. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces registered curtailment, the 
largest recessions taking place in Ontario and 
the Prairie Provinces. 


Maritime Provinces—Further, but much 
smaller seasonal reductions were noted in the 
Maritime Provinces, chiefly in construction, 
but also in lumber mills, while logging, min- 
ing, trade, services and iron and steel afforded 
greater employment. The payrolls of the 542 
co-operating employers totalled 72,000, as 
against 72,977 on November 1. Similar losses 
were reported on the same date of last year, 
when the index was much lower. 


Quebec—There was a falling-off in activity 
in Quebec, according to statements from 1,473 
employers of 271,888 persons, or 5,304 less than 
in the preceding month. Manufacturing and 
construction showed declines, those in the 
latter being considerable; on the other hand, 
logging was decidedly busier and important 
improvement was also shown in trade and 
transportation. Slight decreases were recorded 
on December 1, 1927, when employment was 
in smaller volume. 


Ontario—Employment in Ontario showed 
its first general contraction since the early 
spring; 4,692 workers were released from the 
staffs of the 2,998 firms whose statistics were 
received, and who had 414,512 on their pay- 
rolls. Trade and logging registered marked 


seasonal gains, and considerable improvement 
was also shown in the pulp and paper and 
textile groups. Construction and lumber mills, 
however, reported large losses, and smaller 
reductions were shown in mining, transporta- 
tion and services. The index was some 11 
points higher than in the same month of last 
year, when curtailment was also reported. 


Prairie Provinces—Declines were indicated 
in the Prairie Provinces on the date under 
review, when 4,342 persons were let out by 
the 884 reporting employers, who had 141,210 
on their staffs, Logging, coal mining and 
trade were much more active, while construc- 
tion registered pronounced reductions and 
transportation was also slacker. Conditions 
were decidedly more favourable than at the 
beginning of December in earlier years of the 
record. 
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Table I gives index numbers by economic 
areas. 


Employment by Cities 


Montreal, Quebec, Ottawa, Windsor and the 
adjoining Border Cities and Vancouver re- 
ported lessened activity; employment ad- 
vanced in Toronto and Hamilton, while Win- 
nipeg showed practically no change. 


Montreal—There was a reduction in the 
employment afforded by the 772 co-operating 
firms, whose staffs declined by 2,206 persons 
to 131,672 at the beginning of December. 
Manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion reported a falling-off, while retail estab- 
lishments showed increased employment. Less 
extensive losses were noted on the same date 
of last year, but the situation continued much 
better than in the early winter of 1927, or 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Note.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month, as indicated by 
the firms reporting, in comparison with the number of employees they reported in January, 1920, as 100. 
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British Columbia—Continued losses involy- 
ing a rather larger number of workers than 
those noted on December 1, 1927, were shown 
in British Columbia, where 703 firms had 
82,113 employees, as compared with 85,314 
in their last report. Food factories and lum- 
ber mills were slacker, as were construction 
and transportation on the other hand, trade 
and logging recorded heightened activity. The 
situation continued better than on the same 
date in any of the last nine years. 


of any other year since the record for this 
city was commenced in 1922. 


Quebec—Employment in Quebec City 
showed a decrease, 520 workers being laid off 
by the 105 employers whose returns were 
received and who had 11,049 employees on 
December 1. The largest contractions were in 
construction and manufacturing. Rather 
smaller declines were indicated on the same 
date in 1927, when the index was higher. 
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Toronto—Important additions to person- 
nel were made in Toronto by 849 firms who 
employed 121,071 persons, as compared with 
120,236 at the beginning of November. Manu- 
factures and trade showed improvement, 
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that in the latter being especially noteworthy, 
while construction, services and transportation 
were slacker, Gains were also registered on 
December 1 of last year, but the volume of 
employment was then much smaller. 


Nors: Number employed by the reporting firms in Jan. 1920=100 in every case. The ‘Relative Weight” in Tables 1, 2, 
3 and 4 shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry to the total number of all employees reported in 


Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS 
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84-4 90-7 86-3 95-1 100-5 
85-1 92-6 88-1 90-7 103-4 
88-7 94-0 89-2 88-6 103-3 
84-7 95-7 88-0 88-2 108-3 
83-8 99-0 90-4 92-5 113-5 
87-9 108-8 95-2 103-5 116-6 
91-1 112-8 97-0 107-3 118-1 
94-5 113-5 96-7 106-5 120-8 
96-7 113-1 97-9 106-9 121-8 
94-2 113-1 98-7 110-0 119-2 
86-6 110-6 97-4 107-7 116-0 
85-1 107-7 96-8 105-4 112-7 
90-8 98-2 90-9 100-6 98-8 
87-5 99-9 92-3 97-2 102:5 
86-8 100-9 94-0 95-9 104-8 
87-2 99-2 94-3 94-8 108-3 
89-6 105-5 98-1 99-7 112-0 
92-2 112-8 101-5 107-2 118-9 
100-5 115-0 102-3 111-5 122-9 
100-9 115-2 102-6 114-8 124-0 
100-0 115-9 103-8 115-2 122-5 
96-3 115-4 104-3 112-5 121-5 
89-2 115-6 103-1 111-5 117-5 
88-3 115-5 102-5 111-6 113-8 
86-5 104-5 95-7 108-3 103-0 
86-4 106-6 98-5 103-9 105-4 
86-9 105-8 99-8 102-5 109-3 
87-7 104-1 99-5 102-6 112-7 
90-3 108-0 103-4 109-3 118-8 
95-5 116-1 108-5 122-4 123-9 
103-5 119-2 110-5 130-7 128-5 
105-3 122-6 113-6 137:5 131-7 
104-4 123-9 113-9 132-2 131-2 
103-1 122-4 114-5 130-5 129-2 
98-9 122-8 115-3 132-6 127-0 
97-2 120-4 113-9 128-4 121-8 
7:3 27-7 42-2 14-4 8-4 
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Taste II.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (JAN. 1920=100) 








_ Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 








Dec. LRU erat Mie 114-4 114-6 109-3 110-8 113°3 151-9 117-8 120-6 
Relative weight em- 
ployment by ities : 
BEE Dec. 1, 1928... 13-4 beat 12-3 1-2 3:5 1-8 3-4 2-7 
| 





Taste II].—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100) 
eS ————— eee 

















All Manu- Logging | Mining |Commun-| Tran- Con- Services | Trade 
industries} facturing ication |sportation| struction 
1921 
COMMIS tee eae, onesie 87-2 79°3 61-2 98-0 103-8 106-9 113-2 93-4 96-3 
1922 - 
TS OC pam Lesh os dats tye 95-1 87-7 84-7 102-8 101°5 115-3 122°6 95-8 97-0 
1923 
NG Creme lett 08 Yarns c cocky 95-7 88-2 82-2 105-9 106-1 113-8 125-2 106-2 96-8 
1924 
Hota Waeeb., Sacre ec koe ' 90-8 82-0 85-1 99-2 109-3 108-2 116-6 107-2 99-1 
1925 
Deemer | ees pte chen aoe 95°3 88-1 WZ 96-9 112-7 109-8 128-3 108-5 103-9 
Dec. 1 101-1 93-8 77:1 104-2 119-0 109-9 148-9 7, 109-8 
dein, Al 94-8 87-5 75-4 100-1 115-9 107-3 119-2 115-8 110-8 
Feb. 95-4 90-7 82-6 99-4 115-5 103-4 110-2 114-9 103-0 
March 1 96:3 92-2 76:2 97-1 116-2 103-7 117-8 116-5 102-0 
April 1 96-2 93-8 47-5 98-5 118-7 104-2 118-1 118-5 103-1 
May 1 100-6 96-1 45-8 99-0 120-4 109-1 154-7 121-4 105-3 
June 1 105-9 98-8 48-1 100-9 120-6 113-5 197-8 126-0 105-7 
July 1 108-4 98-7 38-9 101-9 123-4 115-9 235-1 135-4 106-8 
Augap ls. 109-2 98-9 37-8 104-6 124-1 113-7 244-8 138-6 108-2 
Sept. 1.. 109-7 98-+7 43-4 105-1 124-8 114-7 245-2 143-6 109-3 
Octar 12. 109-0 98-3 53-8 106-6 124-8 115-4 227-9 138-0 110-3 
Nov. 1.. 107-5 97-0 75-6 106-5 123-6 115-4 199-0 129-2 112-8 
Dec.” 1.. 106-8 96-4 101-2 108-1 121-8 116-0 162-2 127-9 122-2 
Janvee ls. 99-5 90-5 90-4 107-6 119-8 107-7 128-1 126-1 121-4 
Feb. 1.. 100-8 94-5 93-9 108-2 117-5 107-0 123-3 126-6 110-9 
March 1.. 101-4 96-8 88-4 106°5 117-8 105-4 119-4 126-1 110-6 
April 1.. 101-1 98-5 48-9 104-2 119-1 106-4 128-1 129-8 112-0 
May 1.. 105-5 100-7 43-5 106-6 122-2 109-1 169-1 133-7 112-6 
June i.. 112-4 104-0 47-6 107°3 124-4 117-0 223-0 141-7 114-6 
Julyar 1.2 116-3 105-4 40-9 108-1 126-0 118-4 264-6 152-2 118-0 
Auges 1.5 119-9 107-7 40-6 111-4 129-5 120-4 287-6 157-7 119-8 
Sept. 1.. 119-5 108-2 44-4 112-4 133-3 120-9 272-6 159-5 119-4 
Oct. 1 118-9 107-9 57-9 113-5 133-4 121-1 252-5 147-3 122-6 
Ways i: 119-1 107°5 81-5 116-8 132-3 122-7 234-7 139-5 124-4 
ec 





Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Weer, 1928e eye cea 100-0 53-7 4:5 5:3 2-8 12-9 10-6 1-8 8-4 
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Ottawa—Further curtailment was shown in 
Ottawa, chiefly in construction, transportation 
and manufacturing; 144 employers recorded a 
combined payroll of 12,016 workers, as against 
12,862 in their last report. Employment was 
more active than at the beginning of De- 
cember, 1927, when losses were also indi- 
cated. 

Hamilton—Continued important increases 
were reported in Hamilton, where an agere- 


gate staff of 34,817 persons was employed by 
the 204 firms furnishing data, a gain of 771 
as compared with their November 1 labour 
forces. Manufactures were decidedly busier, 
while only small changes occurred in other 
industries. The index was many points higher 
than on the same date of a year ago, when 
slight improvement was noted. 

Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
There was another large decline in the Border 


Tarte IV —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA BY INDUSTRIES (JAN. 1920=100). 























*Relative} Dec. 1, Nov. 1, | Dee. 1, Dee. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, Dec. 1, 
Industries Weight 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
RranUlactUTiNng oe cc tahe eat: 53-7 105-9 107°5 96-4 93-8 88-1 82-0 88-2 
Animal products—edible.. . 1-8 106-9 110-8 106-4 98-5 94-1 91-5 87-6 
Fur and products....... 0-1 79-3 84-9 87-7 88-3 96°5 88-0 110-8 
Leather and products 1-7 77:4 79-4 82-8 83-2 76:5 75°6 82-0 
Lumber and products 4-9 96-6 110-4 90-0 90-5 86-6 82:1 88-6 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 2-8 98-2 122-6 92-5 97°6 94-9 * 90-2 100-2 
PHUTHUGEL Oot Sereno «cis okt hee CER. 1-0 104-6 104-0 96-2 88-8 84-5 76-7 77°3 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 87-1 88-4 79-1 76-1 70:3 64-6 71-1 
Musical instruments................. 0-4 79-5 82-9 78-0 80-7 70-9 67-9 69-6 
Plant products—edible............ ’ 3-1 111-2 115-1 105-9 106-4 102-7 100-6 100-7 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-5 124-0 124-4 116-5 112-6 102-4 98-5 102-1 
Wulpiand paper sca. Meee as ate 3-2 133-3 135-8 127-0 124-1 106-3 100-0 107-2 
PAPER PUOCUCTS xcs isa.45 sccm ote sce 0-9 119-7 118-4 103-6 96-8 94-4 90+1 92-7 
Printing and publishing.......... 2-4 114-7 113-4 108-7 104-2 100-5 99-4 99-5 
Rubber products....5......0...:.05- 1-9 127-8 128-3 106-2 90-4 G3-9 72+6 69-0 
LEXtile PrOGUCts: <. siaeecacactele ne eis heie 8-1 103-3 102-7 98-9 94-4 90-8 82-5 88-7 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-1 122-9 121-4 121-1 109-9 107-3 92-2 101-4 
Hosiery and knit goods.......... 1-7 116-1 111-7 106-9 106-1 98-0 88-9 94-0 
Garments and personal furnishings 2-3 77-2 80°3 73°2 72°6 69-6 66-5 73-5 
Other textile products............. 1:0 114-0 109-3 108-3 102-6 101-2 97-3 95-8 
Tobacco, distilled and malt liquors. 1-6 125-8 120-7 110-5 103-2 104-6 101-9 102-0 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 137-4 139-3 129-8 98-1 105-5 122-0 114-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0:8 96-6 94-6 88-8 86-2 81:3 79-7 88-3 
Clay, glass and stone products...... 1-2 116-4 117-2 163-0 100-5 89-3 81-2 93-3 
HMCCtriG COTTE bese, .cccnis as cee eee: 1:5 159-3 165-2 140-4 127-8 124-7 132-3 120-4 
Electrical apparatus......... 1-3 158-1 160-1 139-8 137-2 119-6 123-1 168-8 
Tron and steel products............. 15-1 94-6 94-0 81-3 81-1 74-7 66-4 79+2 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 78-0 78-0 68-3 3-4 57-5 44-1 64-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1-3 97-6 97-9 84-7 77:5 70-4 64-7 75°9 
Agricultural implements.......... 1:0 91-9 85-2 Tas 88-9 66-4 43-2 58-3 
band tvebiclest .iaesn08 «eee tonne 6-6 104°8 105-2 89-9 92-6 89-0 83-4 97-1 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing. . 0-4 85-1 32°3 31-3 80-7 82-3 26-1 25-7 
Heating appliances............... 0-5 107-2 109-3 96-8 90-9 88-2 83-0 87-9 
Tron and piel iatwiogice ee ' 1-0 150-4 146-9 114-0 94-4 76-3 69-8 91-6 
machine shop pro 

beeen oy ree P 5 aR at) a 0-6 101-3 100-4 76-6 83-9 79-0 69-3 76-7 
Other iron and steel products..... 2-1 90°4 90-4 82-9 82-8 74-0 eet iis 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 1-9 124-6 122-8 111-7 103-4 93-3 63 eee 
Mineral products. sis cette cules. 1:3 139-9 141-0 108-5 104-9 104:8 ee ae 
Masecllancouss st cvric suahe mene: cov Natiays 0-4 95-2 96-1 86-2 91-7 et oe ae 

Logging A 4.5 103-1 81-5 101-2 77-1 . 8 
PASTRIES ARE tet es NV iste eee 5-3 116-4 116-8 108-1 104-2 96-9 99-2 05-9 
CORN. sca MRNA eakolaVo. 0 8G cerece tangs Soh euecys 2-9 91-8 89-6 90-4 92-1 85-2 86-9 97-3 
Metallic: Gres carci: aruton ones cece 1-5 200-4 207°8 179-4 155-0 143-0 148-7 138°+5 

=i i i her than 

oe ee 0-9 | 140-9 | 145-7 | 110-8 | 103-5 | 97-8 | 89-8 101-7 

NOMS fhe, cA AaAcs craved 2°8 133- ‘ y 5 2 y A 
raters ee eM é-5 | 146-0 | tot | 122-5.) ne | 103-9 107-9 

Eelephones’ Seach sida. dees frre Ete 2+2 20- : y : 2: : S 
Transportation Zee Wag, « Para: 12-9 121-1 122-7 116-0 Ae ee a ee 
ee Ge sale alee test acital ots ec vlamee 

PLCATIUTAMIWAY Sic. ac th: nv eeerane : ‘ : : eae i ; 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-6 215-5 216-1 232-4 aot a ee Te 
Sat a Mea ee 18 220.2 30.9 71.6 166-9 130-2 119-2 127-5 
ae Bt Aic eh See R d ce ek 1-7 | 1318-9 | 1923-8 | 1751-6 | 1279-2 | 1303-9 984-7 1230-2 
Bala eRe cha puri tentient 

BS GEVICES PORE nitia tite: tar eek awe naa 1-8 < : : : ; ‘ ’ 

Hotels and restaurants............. 0-9 133-8 136-0 124-0 115-1 see ae Bone 
VOLCOM BIONAL Manni eee. ee eee 0-2 139-0 140-3 124-5 mate sagt ead ae 
ee ce Ene 8.4 129.6 12d 4 123.3 109-8 103-9 99-1 96-8 
a er Aes SOP RASEOF | 120-Fiiforh 120-8: fav AAsB y |i 108-8 09-9 96:5 

OA trond shy iia ie 2-4 112- . , : ; ; ; 
of ae ene Me tab EN) SVG LW 100-0 116-7 119-1 106-8 101+1 95+3 90:8 95-7 





i i Y i in the indicated industry is of the 
*The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in d 
total number of Slotece reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Cities, mainly in manufacturing. Statements 
were tabulated from 131 employers with 17,- 
549 workers, or 1,642 less than in the pre- 
ceding month. Moderate gains were indi- 
cated on December 1, 1927, but employment 
then was at a decidely lower level. 


Winnipeg —Little general change was shown 
in Winnipeg, according to data received from 
305 firms employing 33,515 persons. Im- 
provement was reported in trade, while manu- 
facturing and construction work released em- 
ployees. The index was many points higher 
than on the same date of last year, when an 
increase in activity had been noted. 


Vancouver—There was a further but rather 
smaller contraction in Vancouver, according to 
257 employers of 26,385 workers, or 747 less 
than in November. Manufacturing, transporta- 
tion and construction showed curtailment, but 
trade afforded more employment. A less ex- 
tensive reduction had been recorded at the 
beginning of December, 1927, when the index 
was somewhat lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
II. 


Manufacturing 


A substantial reduction in employment 
occurred in manufacturing establishments, 3,- 
954 of which employed 526,571 operatives; 
compared with 534,129 on November 1. This 
decline was slightly smaller than the average 
loss at the beginning of December in the 
nine years’ record, in all of which the index 
was much lower than on the date under re- 
view. Lumber and food factories were sea- 
sonally slacker, and smaller losses were noted 
in leather and electric current plants, while 
the metal industries, particularly iron and steel 
works, textile and tobaeco factories afforded 
considerably more employment. 


Ammal Products—Edible—Meat preserv- 
ing establishments reported slight improve- 
ment, but there was a further seasonal decline 
in fish-canneries, (mainly in British Colum- 
bia), and also in dairies. The result was a 
reduction of 633 in the staffs of the 187 
firms making returns, who had 17,349 em- 
ployees. This decrease involved about the 
same number of persons as that recorded on 
the same date in 1926, when employment was 
at a similar level. 

Leather and Products—Continuing the un- 
favourable movement indicated during the 
last few months, employment in this industry 
showed a loss at the beginning of December, 
chiefly in boot and shoe factories. State- 
ments were tabulated from 188 manufactur- 


ers employing 16,555 persons, as compared 
with 17,079 on November 1. Expansion had 
been noted on December 1, 1927, when the 
situation was better than on the date undez 
review. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal curtail- 
ment of operations on a larger scale than in 
the preceding month and also than at the 
beginning of December, 1927, was noted in 
sawmills. Furniture and match factories. 
however, reported additions to payrolls. All 
except the Prairie Provinces shared in the 
downward movement. Data were received 
from 718 firms in this industry, whose staffs 
declined from 54,360 workers on November 
1, to 47,717 on December 1. The index was 
higher than on the same date of a year ago. 


Plant Products, Edible—Varying conditions 
in the different divisions of the vegetable 
food group produced a reduction of 1,051 
employees in the 312 plants from which re- 
turns were received, and which reported a 
combined working force of 30,607 operatives. 
Fruit and vegetable canneries released help. 
owing to the completion of the season’s work. 
and biscuit and confectionery factories were 
also slacker, while the sugar and syrup 
division recorded improvement. In Quebee 
and the Prairie Provinces activity increased, 
but elsewhere curtailment was indicated. The 
volume of employment on December 1, 1927, 
was smaller, although the losses then noted 
were rather less extensive. 


Pulp and Paper—Statements were received 
from 473 manufacturers in the pulp and paper 
industry, whose payrolls were reduced by 80 
persons to 63,744 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. Employment continued much _ brisker 
than on the same date in any other year of 
the record. Improvement took place in print- 
ing and publishing and miscellaneous paper 
goods establishments, while pulp and pamper 
works released some employees. Additions 
to staffs were shown in all provinces except 


Quebec. 


Textile Products—There was an advance 
in employment in these industries, shared in 
by all divisions except the garment group 
which was seasonally dull. Returns were 
compiled from 520 manufacturers employing 
79,988 workers, or 540 more than in the pre- 
ceding month. General improvement was 
shown, that in Ontario being most note 
worthy. There was a smaller gain at the 
beginning of December, 1927, when the index 
was several points lower. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors— 
Employment in tobacco factories was con- 
siderably more active, while other divisions 
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of this group showed only slight changes. 
An aggregate payroll of 15,387 persons was 
indicated by the 134 co-operating firms, com- 
pared with 14,735 at the begining of Novem- 
ber. Most of the increase took place in 
Quebec, Little general change had been shown 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was lower. 


Electric Current—There was a reduction 
in employment in electric current plants, 91 
of which reported 14,960 employees, or 441 
less than in the preceding month. The re- 
cessions were distributed over the different 
provinces. A smaller number of workers was 
released at the beginning of December, 1927, 
but the index number was then considerably 
lower. 


Electrical Appliances—Losses in payrolls 
were noted in electrical apparatus plants, 
mainly in Quebec; 47 manufacturers employed 
13,021 persons, as compared with 13,190 in 
their last report. Employment on December 
t was at its maximum for that date in this 
record. 


Iron and Steel Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in iron and steel 
factories, chiefly in the agricultural imple- 
ment, iron and steel fabrication and ship- 
building divisions, while automobile and some 
other plants released employees. The result 
was an increase of 734 in the staffs of the 
73 co-operating manufacturers, who employed 
148,507 workers. Employment advanced in 
all provinces except Ontario and the Prairie 
Provinces. The situation continued much 
more favourable than on the same date in the 
preceding year. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—There was 
a further increase in employment in this 
division at the beginning of December, 
according to data received from 112 employers 
of 18,884 persons, as compared with 18,602 
in the preceding month. An upward move- 
ment was noted in ail provinces except 
British Columbia. The index was much higher 
than on December 1, 1827, when gains were 
also made. 


Logging 


Continued advances were shown in logging 
there being an improvement in all provinces, 
with the largest gains in Quebec and Ontario. 
Statements were tabulated from 265 logging 
camps having 44,073 employees, or 9,373 more 
than in their last report. This expansion 
brought the index number to the highest point 
so far reached in this record. 
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Mining 

Coal-—Employment in coal mines increased 
considerably at the beginning of December, 
720 persons being added to the payrolls of 
the 91 reporting operators, who had 28,912 
employees. The Prairie Provinces reported 
most of the improvement. The seasonal 
gains on the corresponding date in 1927 were 
larger, but the index number then stood at 
90-4, as compared with 91-8 on December 1, 
1928. 


Metallic Ores—For the first time since the 
beginning of January, there was a decline in 


. employment im metallic ore mines; 505 work- 


ers were released from the forces of the 72 
employers from whom information was re- 
ceived and who had 14,981 persons on their 
pay lists. Curtailment had also been indi- 
cated in December, 1927, but the number 
then engaged in this industry was consider- 
ably smaller. 


Non-Metallic Minerals, other than Coal— 
Continued declines in employment were noted 
in this industry, in which 61 firms furnished 
data, showing that they had reduced their 
staffs by 298 persons to 8,617 on the date 
under review. Quebec, Ontario and _ the 
Prairie Provinces shared in this seasonal 
slackness. Conditions were much better than 
in the same month of 1927, when the move- 
ment was also downward. 


Communications 


Increased activity was noted on telephones, 
while employment in the telegraphic division 
was slightly lower; 191 persons were added 
to the payrolls of the 186 co-operating com- 
panies and branches, which had 27,730 em- 
ployees on the date under review; the index 
was decidedly higher than in the early winter 
of any other year of the record, 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage —Employment 
in this division was seasonally quiet in all 
provinces. Data were compiled from 124 
firms whose staffs declined from 23,698 on 
November 1, to 22,977 at the beginning of 
December. Although this loss was more pro- 
nounced than that recorded on the same date 
in 1927, the index continued higher than in 
the early winter of that, or any other year 
since the record was instituted. 


Sleam Ralways—The trend of employ- 
ment in railway operation was downward, 103 
employers reporting 87,728 workers as com- 
pared with 88,984 in the preceding month. 
The largest decrease was in Ontario. The 
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index number was higher than on December 1 
in any other year of the record; in most of 
the years since 1920 employment has shown 
a contraction at the beginning of December. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Buildiiig—Employment in building  con- 
struction showed a seasonal falling-off from 
the preceding month, although it was still 
at a higher level than in the early winter 
of previous years of the record, which was 
commenced in 1920. Statements were com- 
piled from 589 contractors employing 46,601 


persons, as compared with 50,615 on Novem- _ 


ber 1. The most extensive curtailment was 
in Quebec and Ontario, although there were 


general recessions except in the Maritime 
Provinces. 
Highwey—Further important decreases 


were noted in the staffs of the 184 highway 
contractors furnishing statistics, who em- 
ployed 17,106 workers on December 1, as 
compared with 25,190 in the preceding month. 
The number released was less than on De- 
cember 1, 1927. Important declines were 
registered in all provinces. 


Railway —Activity on railway construction 
and maintenance showed another seasonal de- 
cline, which exceeded that noted on the same 
date in 1927. The index number then was 
very much lower than on December 1, 1928. 
Statistics were received from 49 contractors 
and divisional superintendents whose staffs 
diminished from 50,233 men on November 1, 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment as used in the following 
report refers to involuntary idleness due to 
economic causes. Persons who are occupied 
in work other than their own trades, or who 
are idle on account of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from the tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of un- 
employment is based, it should be understood 
that such figures have reference only to the 
organizations reporting. 

There was a further though moderate in- 
crease in the volume of unemployment re- 
ported by local trade unions at the close of 
November from that of the previous month as 
manifested by the returns tabulated from a 
total of 1,672 labour organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 186,528 persons. Of 
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to 40,349 on the date under review. The 
most pronounced contractions were in Ontario 
and the Prairie Provinces, although there was 
general losses throughout the country. 


Services 


Further seasonal reductions were reported 
by the 181 co-operating firms in this division, 
who had 17,527 employees, or 325 less than 
in the preceding month. Hotels and _res- 
taurants continued to decrease their labour 
forces, and laundries were also slacker. Em- 
ployment was more active than on Decem- 
ber 1 in any earlier year of the record. 


Trade 


Large seasonal increases were again noted 
in retail trade, but wholesale houses released 
some employees. Returns were received from 
661 trading establishments with 82,737 em- 
ployees, or 3,490 more than on November 1. 
The index standing at 129.6, was at its maxi- 
mum for the last nine years; this index is 
particularly significant as an indication of the 
anticipated purchasing power of the people 
during the holiday season. 

Index numbers of employment by econ- 
omic areas leading cities and industries are 
given in the accompanying tables. The 
columns headed “relative weight” show the 
proportion that the number of employees re- 
ported in the indicated area or mdustry is 
of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 


at the Close of November, 1928 


these 7,742, or a percentage of 4:2, were with- 
out work on the last day of the month, con- 
trasted with 3-1 per cent of inactivity in 
October. The level of employment was, how- 
ever, higher than in November, 1927, when 
the percentage of idleness stood at 5-2. 

In all provinces with the exception of Nova 
Scotia and Saskatchewan the tendency was 
toward lessened employment during Novem- 
ber, recessiong of a seasonal character, 
especially in the building and construction 
trades, being a large factor in the adverse 
changes reported. From Nova Scotia the same 
percentage of unemployed members was 
registered as in October, while from Saskatche- 
wan unions the improvement noted was 
nominal. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for November of 1927, Manitoba 
unions reported minor reductions in activity 
during the month under review, while in the 
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remaining provinces moderate advances in 
employment were indicated. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made of 
unemployment affecting trade union members 
in the largest city in each province, with the 
exception of Prince Edward Island. During 
November, Edmonton unions reported the 
most outstanding contractions in employment 
when compared with October, the declines in 
Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto also being 
noteworthy. From Halifax, Saint John and 
Vancouver, however, the increase in idleness 
recorded was slight. Regina unions indicated 
substantial recovery from the unemployment 
reported in October. Compared with the 
November situation of 1927, Edmonton unions 
showed a considerable falling off in available 


centages of 4.5 in October and 7.2 in No- 
vember, 1927. Reductions in activity over 
October which involved the largest number 
of workers were reported in the metal trades, 
particularly among railway carmen. Among 
leather and wood workers, and hat and cap 
makers also, the increase in unemployment 
was considerable. Bakers and confectioners, 
textile and glass workers, and metal polishers 
also contributed on a smaller scale to the un- 
employment total. Among garment workers 
there was practically no change in the situa- 
tion, the percentage of idle members in both 
months of the comparison being fractional 
only. Paper makers, printing tradesmen and 
cigar makers were, however, more actively 
engaged than in October. That the percent- 
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employment during the month under review, 
and reductions on a smaller scale were re- 
ported from Saint John, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
Regina and Vancouver. Montreal and Hali- 
fax unions, on the contrary, were afforded a 
greater volume of work. 

The chart which accompanies this article 
shows the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1922, to date. The curve dur- 
ing November continued in the upward course 
followed during the preceding month, indi- 
cating a reduction in the employment volume. 
The level attained at the close of November 
was, however, somewhat below that of the 
same month in 1927, showing that the situa- 
tion for organized workers during November 
was more favourable than in the correspond- 
ing month a year ago. 

In the manufacturing industries, where re- 
ports for November were tabulated from 459 
unions with 53,181 members, the percentage 
of idleness stood at 5.6 contrasted with per- 
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age of unemployment in the manufacturing 
industries at the end of November was smaller 
than in the same month of 1927 may be at- 
tributed, in large part, to a lessening in the 
unemployment volume for garment and iron 
and steel workers, from which tradesmen, 
however, considerable short time was reported. 
Papermakers, printing tradesmen and metal 
polishers also registered a higher level of em- 
ployment than in November. On the other 
hand. less favourable conditions were reflected 
during the month under review for hat and 
cap makers, bakers and confectioners, and 
glass, textile, leather and wood workers. 
From the coal mining areas 46 reports were 
received during November, combining a mem- 
bership of 18,450 persons, .4 per cent of whom 
were unemployed at the end of the month 
compared with .9 per cent in October, and 
with 2.1 per cent of inactivity in November, 
1927. Alberta unions were almost wholly re- 
sponsible for the better situation obtaining 
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during November than in October. From 
British Columbia unions the improvement 


registered was nominal only, while Nova 
Scotia showed practically no change in the 
percentage of unemployed members. When 
a comparison is made with the returns for 
November, 1927, Alberta, as in the previous 
comparison, reported the most pronounced 
increase in activity during the month under 
review, supplemented by lesser gains for 
Nova Scotia members. In British Columbia 
the percentage of unemployment was small 
compared with no idleness in November, 1927. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported the 
same percentage of unemployment as in Oc- 
tober, but showed substantial improvement 
over November, 1927, conditions. 

Depression in the building and construction 
trades continued throughout November, and 
to a more marked degree than in the preced- 
ing month, as shown by the reports tabulated 
at the close of November from a total of 210 
unions, the combined membership of which 
aggregated 25,437 persons. Of these 9.3 per 
cent were reported idle, compared with 5.1 
per cent at the end of October, and with 13.3 
per cent in November last year. Carpenters 
and joiners registered declines in activity at 
the close of November, affecting the greatest 
number of members, which were augmented 
by contractions of lesser magnitude, though 
noteworthy, among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers, and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers. All other tradesmen in the group, in ad- 
dition, contributed a share to the total unem- 
ployment increase. A better situation pre- 
vailed during November than in the corre- 
sponding month a year ago for all tradesmen 
with the exception of hod carriers and build- 
ing labourers, the gains in employment for 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers, and bridge 
and structural iron workers being particularly 
pronounced. 

The transportation industries at the close of 
November reported a nominal decline in work 
afforded when compared with the preceding 
month, as shown by the reports tabulated for 
November from 720 unions embracing a mem- 
bership of 64,540 persons. Of these 1,682 were 
idle at the close of the month, a percentage of 
2.6, contrasted with 2.3 per cent of unem- 
ployment in October. Steam railway employees, 
whose returns constitute over 82 per cent of 
‘he entire group membership reporting, indi- 
cated a fractional percentage increase in idle- 
ness over October, and employment for work- 
ers in the navigation division was retarded, 
especially in Quebec. No change, however, 
from October occurred among street and elec- 
tric railway employees, and teamsters and 








chauffeurs. ‘The situation in the transporta- 
tion group, as a whole, in November showed 
slight improvement over the same month in 
1927, steam railway employees, navigation 
workers, and street and electric railway em- 
ployees all sharing the advancement. Team- 
sters and chauffeurs, however, reported a 
nominal unemployment percentage, compared 
with no inactivity in November, 1927. 


Reports from longshore workers which are 
tabulated separately each month indicated at 
the close of November 16.5 per cent of un- 
employed members, as compared with 16.2 
per cent in October, and with 16.3 per cent 
in November, 1927. The percentage for No- 
vember was based on the returns tabulated 
from a total of 13 organizations, with a com- 
bined membership of 7,326 persons. 

The 6 unions of retail clerks making returns 
at the close of November, with 735 members, 
showed no change in the situation from that 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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indicated on the last day of October, the per- 
centage of unemployment at the end of each 
month of the comparison standing at .7. Con- 
ditions, however, were slightly less favourable 
than in November, 1927, when .2 per cent of 
inactivity was registered. 

Civic employees were not quite so actively 
engaged at the close of November as in the 
preceding month, the 65 unions from which 
reports were received during November with 
6,596 members, indicating 1.5 per cent of un- 
employment as against .2 per cent on Octo- 
ber 31. Nominal declines in employment 
were recorded over November, 1927, when 1.3 
per cent of the members were idle. 

In the group of miscellaneous trades the 112 
reports tabulated at the end of November 
included a membership of 5,454 persons, of 
whom 6-1 per cent were without work, com- 
pared with 5:1 per cent in October and with 
6-7 per cent in November, 1927. Hotel and 
restaurant employees reported a more favour- 
able situation than in October, but among 
theatre and stage employees the volume of 
unemployment increased considerably. Bar- 
bers showed nominal reductions in activity, 
as compared with October, while among 
stationary engineers and firemen the unem- 
ployment percentage remained the same in 
both months of the comparison. The slight 
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improvement in the miscellaneous trades, as a 
whole, over November, 1927, was due to gains 
in employment for hotel and restaurant 
workers, and stationary engineers and firemen. 
Theatre and stage employees were afforded 
less work than in November, 1927, and 
nominal declines were reported by barbers. 

Fishermen were considerably slacker during 
November than in the preceding month, as 
shown by the reports received from 2 unions 
of these workers, with a membership of 755 
persons, 19-9 per cent of whom were idle as 
compared with 4-0 per cent in October. The 
same situation, however, prevailed as in 
November, 1927, when the percentage of idle 
members also stood at 19:9. 

Reports were tabulated at the end of 
November from 2 unions of lumber workers 
and loggers, with 794 members, none of whom 
were idle, compared with 12:6 per cent of 
unemployed members in October and with a 
fully engaged situation in November, 1927. 


Table I summarizes the returns by proy- 
inces for November of each year from 1919 
to 1925 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1926, to date, and Table II indicates 
the percentages of unemployment in the 
various groups of industries for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for November, 1928 


The volume of business transacted during 
the month of November, 1928, by offices 
operated under the Employment Service of 
Canada was nearly 49 per cent less than in the 
preceding month. The large decline under this 
comparison was chiefly due to a reduction in 
farm placements, although there were fewer 
placements in all other industrial groups. 
Heavy harvest placements in the Prairie Proy- 
inces during October, and the completion of 
this work during that month was responsible 
for the decline in November in the farming 
industry. The falling-off in other groups was 
seasonal as is usual at this time of the year. 
There was a decrease of nearly 7 per cent in 
placements when comparison is made with No- 
vember, 1927. Manufacturing, construction and 
maintenance, services, communication and 
trade showed gains, but the increased place- 
ments in these groups were more than offset 
by reductions in all other industrial divisions. 

The chart on page 84 shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1925, as represented 
by the ratio of vacancies offered and of place- 
ments effected for each 100 applications for 
work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 


semi-monthly. It will be noted that the curve 
of vacancies and of placements in relation to 
applications continued to decline throughout 
the month, although at the close of the period 
under review the level attained was slightly 
higher than that shown at the close of No- 
vember, 1927. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 71-9 and 68-1 during the 
first and second halves of November, 1928, in 
comparison with ratios of 73:0 and 67:4 during 
the same periods of 1927. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100 applications during the 
periods under review were 67-8 and 65-7, as 
compared with 69:0 and 62-6 during the cor- 
responding month of 1927. 


The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during November, 1928, 
was 1,146 as compared with 2,294 during the 
preceding month, and with 1,246 in November 
a year ago. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,637 in compari- 
son with 2,623 in October, and with 1,772 dur- 
ing November last year. 


lie a. 
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The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during No- 
vember, 1928, was 1,093, of which 683 were in 
regular employment and 410 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 2,139 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in November a year 
ago averaged 1,169 daily, consisting of 796 
placements in regular and 878 in casual em- 
ployment. 

During the month of November, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 28,688 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 27,318 
placements. Of these the placements in regular 
employment were 17,071, of which 13,145 were 
of men and 3,926 of women, while placements 
in casual work totalled 10,247. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 19,075 
for men and 9,581 for women, a total of 28,- 
656, while applications for work numbered 
40,924, of which 29,425 were from men and 
11,499 from women. 


The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Bim ploy- 
ment Service of Canada :— 








Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 

ae (10 months)...... 268,001 87,904 305, 905 
etal iii oiesaje (sieiatai« 366,547 79, 265 445,812 
280,518 75, 238 855, 756 

297, 827 95, 695 393,522 

347,165 115, 387 462,552 

247,425 118,707 366, 132 

306, 804 106,021 412,825 

300, 226 109, 929 410,155 

302, 723 112,046 414,769 

322,438 125,361 447,799 








Nova Scotia 


During the month of November, 1928, posi- 
tions offered and placements effected through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia were about 
15 per cent less than in the preceding month. 
When comparison is made with November, 1927, 
a decrease of nearly 8 per cent in vacancies 
anc over 11 per cent in placements is shown. 
Manufacturing, transportation, construction 
and maintenance and trade showed gains in 
placements over the corresponding month of 
1927, but these increases were more than off- 
set by declines in the other groups. Industrial 
divisions in which most of the placements were 
effected during the month included: manu- 
facturing, 53; logging, 45; transportation, 31; 
construction and maintenance, 43; trade, 55; 

_and services, 318, of which 239 were of house- 
hold workers. Regular employment was found 
for 83 men and 71 women. 


New Brunswick 


There was an increase of over 3 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during No- 
vember when compared with the preceding 
month and of over 7 per cent in comparison 
with November, 1927. Placements were nearly 
9 per cent higher than in October and over 
26 per cent in excess of November a year ago. 
Increased placements in construction and main- 
tenance were mainly responsible for the gains 
over November, 1927, although all groups ex- 
cept manufacturing and farming showed im- 
provement. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month included: logging, 88; mining, 25; trans- 
portation, 28; construction and maintenance, 
165; trade, 22 and services, 573, of which 387 
were of household workers. Placements of men 
in regular work numbered 289 and of women 


76. 
QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the Province of Quebec during the month of 
November were 45 per cent less than in the 
preceding month and nearly 14 per cent less 
than in November, 1927. There was a de- 
eline in placements also of 35 per cent when 
compared with October, but a nominal gain 
over November a year ago. Transportation 


-and services showed gains in placements over 


November, 1927, but these increases were al- 
most: entirely offset by declines in other 
groups. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 118; logging, 857; transporta- 
tion, 176; construction and maintenance, 683; 
trade, 49 and services, 622, of which 420 were 
of household workers. During the month 1,915 
men and 538 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ONTARIO 


Orders listed at employment offices in On- 
tario during November called for 30 per cent 
fewer workers than in the preceding month, 
but nearly 4 per cent more than during the 
corresponding month of a year ago. Place- 
ments also declined nearly 28 per cent from 
October, but were nearly 10 per cent higher 
than in November, 1927. Manufacturing, con- 
struction and maintenance, trade and services 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over November, 1927, while logging 
showed the largest decline. The only other 
groups in which less placements were made 
than in November a year ago were farming, 
mining and transportation. Industrial divisions 
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in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 1,915; 
logging, 2,205; farming, 527; mining, 53; com- 
munication, 49; transportation, 523; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 2,107; trade, 603 and 
services, 3,912, of which 2,365 were of house- 
hold workers. Placements in regular employ- 
ment numbered 6,013 of men and 1,377 of 
women. 
MANITOBA 
There was a decline of 40 per cent in oppor- 


tunities for employment offered through Mani- 
toba employment offices during November 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Harvest operations having been completed 
in October positions offered and placements 
effected by employment offices in Saskatchewan 
during November were 86 per cent less than 
in the preceding month. When making com- 
parison with November of last year a decline 
of nearly 24 per cent in vacancies and of 23 
per cent in placements is shown. Under the 
latter comparison more placements were 
made in all groups except logging and farm- 
ing, but the declines in these two divisions 
were more than sufficient to offset the gains 


POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications 


Vacancies - -- 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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when compared with the preceding month and 
11 per cent when compared with the corre- 
sponding month of 1927. Placements showed a 
decline of 41 per tent from October and of 
nearly 20 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber a yearago. Services was the only group to 
show any appreciable gain in placements over 
November, 1927, and these increases were more 
than offset by large reductions in logging and 
farming. The changes in other groups were 
small. Placements by industries included: 
manufacturing, 117; logging, 326; farming, 476; 
construction and maintenance, 143; trade, 166 
and services, 1,948, of which 1,550 were of 
household workers. There were 894 men and 
641 women placed in regular employment dur- 
ing the month. 


I927 
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in all other industrial groups. Placements 
by industries included: manufacturing, 89; 
logging, 225; farming, 559; communication, 
39; transportation, 110; construction and 
maintenance, 277; trade, 243 and services 1,136, 
of which 715 were of household workers. Dur- 
ing the month under review 1,117 men and 
541 women were placed in regular employ- 
ment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during November were 61 per cent less 
than in the preceding month and 29 per cent 
fewer than in November, 1927. There was a 
decline also in placements of 54 per cent when 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1928 



























Vacancies Applicants ee 

a ce- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Ei aie ee joe soriet a ee sane! 

uring | at endo urin, ‘Oo at end o! perio 

period period perio vacancies Regular | Casual period 1927 
Nova Scotia...............-.. BS 640 19 679 617 154 422 619 236 
Halifax........ + 322 45 354 285 47 238 359 61 
New Glasgow.... a 153 33 141 168 88 39 154 138 
cence yan: Be ee eo: 165 1 184 164 19 145 106 37 
New Brunswick...................... 969 19 946 924 365 559 418 210 
Gihatham Rowe wheek «cao one 78 4 75 76 65 il 88 36 
AFonctont ae seecne ecca ns ee 349 15 373 366 132 234 58 61 
Se obnset ss coe ene eae a 482 0 498 482 168 314 272 113 
Cte DEC ees ee th yaaa: Sel 25286 200 4,951 2,848 2,453 15 1,514 2,460 
Tara lean ge en AS ae ae 115 27 717 619 619 0 55 696 
Nonereal eee Pe RUSE doi eget 1,388 100 2,928 1,338 1,218 37 ALS 1,150 
CHOC ee Me Te ne AT da eh oer 354 35 636 361 277 34 164 384 
Shenbrooke seen see one 188 3 368 994 192 4 86 95 
Three Rivers 191 35 302 306 147 0 91 135 
Ontario: ces. Noreen ss 13, 404 2,397 | 18,326 | 12,515 7,390 4,539 75220 6,803 
Bellovillosdas ta: asaa dad catia cs. 147 1 159 138 56 82 76 214 
Branttord.. 6. «osene sci 362 20 558 363 174 186 346 119 
Ghhathiatists.cneterssss 215 7 271 217 145 72 74 94 
Gopalt ees 5. es 151 25 170 122 113 0 61 232 
Fort William 399 4 444 395 297 98 97 502 
melon t tance a doceiei ent 168 23 287 183 45 123 129 69 
Hamilton... 929 14 1,532 913 354 559 1,029 209 
Kingston... 393 5 464 405 255 150 159 74 
RGpeHOnOr coc ko ee 365 113 684 324 140 129 312 80 
eondon aan. ceaeees ENE te 410 59 529 417 283 99 226 299 
INjagaraMallshs. 2s... dececelthewietec 223 25 267 201 124 75 79 116 
orth pave, stacsicsconbt enc camosne 456 97 458 458 415 43 0 576 
Oshawa cceeeeoc snes 485 2 548 468 265 203 129 258 
Open wa cock epiceit nats 758 134 1,023 771 436 176 659 498 
Pemprokeree nce cnn estee canes 231 88 310 283 221 62 16 280 
Peterborough) .ccs steieicieistes de cto 165 15 250 202 146 85 117 106 
PeGRUPATtHur:. = oa. oae. cette shies 1, 223 0 928 919 720 199 10 853 
St. Catharines......... 385 33 508 346 168 178 267 74 
SAT arin aio mnths iy PO. Pes 213 11 264 211 107 104 65 64 
neat Ra re, ARO aR 207 1 212 207 74 133 56 83 
Sault Ste. Marie............ 294 337 482 192 113 49 212 132 
rid burvinewaic xeric tos 388 781 441 396 373 23 34 393 
MEE AC Saitek oc atcecn dase 621 161 306 270 251 19 46 298 
Rororto: MMe ieeR ence a et 3,611 432 6,425 3,499 1,821 1,421 2, 613 1,058 
UTTCISON ane at hose ae Sas 605 9 806 615 294 321 308 192 
MaitLoba rte Loe ches 3,117 48 4,489 3,336 1,535 1,706 1, 268 25622 
ee a rene 209 10 249 202 172 30 as aig 

pny Wont are rs ¢ ae ; 
eS es ee 20 ae | 4,044 | 3,044 | 1,209 | 1,650 | 1441 | 2,208 
Saskatchewan..............2.eeeeeee 2,691 184 3,060 2,732 ’ me ie at oes 
Metovant se Mpraotmsaset qeemecases 56 2 86 56 6 183 443 
Moose Jaw..........+5 613 85 682 637 383 22 E ‘- 
North Battleford 107 13 121 121 110 il 0 5 
Pein i eis cine wie wos esivle clvie. cle 203 31 195 151 119 32 51 402 
Bie EDrcelacisinth ¥.e seis eisaseleinaiels 867 98 1,042 887 541 346 365 665 
s €; ee seen eee ener reese ee se eesenenes 508 0 586 568 289 279 72 o 
Swift Coren sinla sieiai sie aialata 2166 pele plujels 96 15 102 85 58 27 18 
Wer b UTTODE. ccc cescescvesessveves 85 3 83 85 56 29 a ae 
Fes, ecicuiicsidicisietvlsiesis s bis oo slelelcieis 156 7 103 : 2 ; a a at el 

PE ete ace: Ae pe 8,71 : : ’ 
ee aatelsintattale wipinie aie’ sie oigisie s a[aie 0.n/ ein) ¥\*) ° 865 16 997 612 391 291 _ oa 
De Pelle misleads isolate ele) w/a\e\n(d(u nie oxete1oi3 258 9 344 291 179 42 2 nee 
Edmo c Ts niepsle's o\aih.o ojo 0/0\a, » eraistbinieie\s 1,636 9 1,789 1, 707 1,343 301 eo a 
aes Be oraisioie oi6 mare jaie eisfolejx osm iabje(4 ait i 314 248 126 122 7 385 
adcisa tiatll..oos, fiscal Te et aah | oo Vale | nate | azee | dee 
British Columbia..............----+- thes 4B ras "98 3 97 930 
Aen Mics wield pleleinie ota seis sale a:ele'els 70 11 260 79 bl : a9 2 
Io0D8 «ern ie ctaaaswonig--inay " a : : 
oe 4 ‘a 126 14 149 116 108 8 A 83 
New Westminster.” 88 0 162 88 31 57 1s 39 
Ponti ee mm eee oe 60 4 90 65 33 21 ‘ ue 
Pri AC Geo 2 3A Sidisesscareslseeceedeeess 263 12 206 206 206 0 5S a 
Pines Re eo in aieisinlolelsisidialeidje0)810\<(0 30 1 106 58 61 ” a 
TINCE RUPCTE.....000siceecsercecoess io os 3 144 34 33 1 
Revelstoke.........,.+-eeee0e eneeee 1,279 492 628 1,379 519 
V: 1,130 67 2,591 ; a 
Wictorin aa als eluicialwietiia le misiarais) 416 (a) 5116/5) FAL 3 678 578 a 187 * eas a ee ie a 

Rnieee eT. Te 5S, Za ‘ 18 
ATIIOMCES: .00.0 cscs edeicccvisccesccccen aire aa os eget 137145 5 810 11,455 16,316 
Re Bin ielviwicleleleiaseie oldie eiwlelelsiais cleo.sieje'eie 9’ 581 1/126 11,499 9,453 3,926 4,437 3,295 3,577 

GITIGH =| \cinis sto's aie icloiaie\aials/4/8)e/e) 0/5010 619166 , 


* 92 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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compared with October and of 32 per cent in 
comparison with November a year ago. All 
groups except services showed reduced place- 
ments when compared with November, 1927, 
those in farming being the most pronounced 
due to an earlier completion of harvest opera- 
tions in 1928 than in 1927. Industrial division 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month were: manufacturing, 148; 
logging, 638; farming, 564; transportation, 46; 
construction and maintenance, 373; trade, 138; 
and services, 877, of which 649 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 1,801 men and 400 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


British CoLtumMBIA 


During November employment offices in 
British Columbia received orders for 37 per 
cent less workers than in the preceding month 
and over 4 per cent less than during November, 
1927. There was a decrease in placements of 
38 per cent when compared with October, and 
of over 3 per cent in comparison with Novem- 
ber a year ago. Logging and services showed 
. the only gains of note in placements over No- 
vember, 1927, and construction and mainten- 
ance the only decline, although fewer place- 
ments were also made in manufacturing, farm- 
ing and trade. Placements by industrial groups 
included: manufacturing, 347; logging, 586; 
farming, 87; mining, 42; transportation, 134; 
construction and maintenance, 253; trade; 
110; and services, 868, of which 479 were of 
household workers. During the month 1,033 
men and 282 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of November, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 17,071 placements in regular employ- 
ment, 9,014 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the imme- 
diate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 2,092 were 
granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 1,647 travelling to points 
within the same province as the dispatching 
office, and 445 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate which is 2-7 cents per mile 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who may desire to 
travel to distant employment for which no 
workers are available locally, 

Offices in Quebec issued 242 certificates for 
reduced transportation during November, 78 
of which were provincial and 164 interpro- 


vincial. Of the former 77 were granted to bush- 
men, 56 going from Quebec and 21 from 
Montreal to points within their respective 
zones. From Quebec also, 1 blacksmith tra- 
velled to employment within the same zone. 
The movement outside the provifice was 
from Hull and entirely of bushmen, Cobalt 
and vicinity receiving 85 and North Bay 79. 

Of the 815 persons who were transferred 
from Ontario offices at the special reduced 
rate during November, 806 went to employ- 
ment within the province, and 9 to points 
in other provinces. Provincially 776 of the 
transfers were of bushmen, mainly for points 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Fort William, 
Sudbury, Timmins and North Bay, who re- 
ceived their certificates, for the most part, 
at Northern Ontario offices. From Toronto 1 
dairyman travelled to Timmins, 1 rigger to 
Port Arthur, and 1 cook and 1 carpenter to 
North Bay, while from Sudbury 1 blacksmith 
was conveyed to Sault Ste. Marie, and 2 
miners and 2 teamsters within the Sudbury 
zone. The North Bay office dispatched 1 
waiter at the reduced rate to Cobalt, and 
3 teamsters to Timmins, and Port Arthur 
transferred 2 labourers, 2 blacksmiths, 1 fire- 
man, 2 cookees and 5 cooks within its own 
zone. In addition, Oshawa received 3 tool 
and die makers from Windsor, Sudbury 1 
cook from Ottawa, and Port Arthur 1 cook 
from Cobalt. The interprovincial movement 
was from Sudbury, from which point 7 rock- 
men were carried at the reduced rate to Hull 
and 2 miners to Winnipeg. 

Certificates for reduced transportation 
were granted by Manitoba offices during 
November to 400 persons, 155 of whom were 
travelling to provincial centres and 245 to 
points outside the province. Of those going 
within the province 15 were teamsters and 
1 a farm hand transported from Brandon to. 
Dauphin, while from Winnipeg 10 hotel and 
household workers were dispatched to Bran- 
don, 4 hotel workers to Dauphin, and 93 
farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 24 bushmen, 
2 camp cooks, 1 labourer, 1 cook, 1 fisher- 
man and 1 hotel cook to employment within 
the Winnipeg zone. Of the transfers outside 
the province 210 were to Port Arthur, in- 
cluding 193 bushmen, 7 lath cutters, 3 hotel 
porters, 2 cookees, 1 waitress, 1 cook, 1 farm 
hand, 1 blacksmith, and 1 motor mechanic. 
All of these travelled on certificates issued 
at Winnipeg. From Winnipeg also 10 farm 
hands, 2 mechanics and 1 chambermaid 
journeyed to Regina, 5 farm hands and 2 camp 
cooks to Yorkton, 2 bushmen to Prince Al- 
bert, 1 farm hand to North Battleford, 1 
hotel general to Saskatoon, 1 farm hand and 
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1 hotel cook to Estevan, and 2 cooks, 1 camp 
clerk, 1 cookee and 2 construction foremen 
to Prince George. The Prince Albert zone 
received 1 waitress and 1 cook dispatched 
from Dauphin, and the Estevan zone 1 hotel 
porter from Brandon. 


- Workers securing reduced rate certificates 
during November from Saskatchewan offices 
were 141 in number, 1382 of whom were des- 
tined to centres within the province. The 
balance represented an interprovincial move- 
ment and consisted of the transfer of 8 bush- 
men to Dauphin and 1 domestic to Winni- 
peg, these travelling on certificates issued 
at Regina, Moose Jaw and Prince Albert. 
Of the provincial certificates, 55 were granted 
to bushmen going to points within the Prince 
Albert zone and transported for the most 
part, from Saskatoon and Prince Albert, which 
centres in addition transferred 16 bushmen 
to Yorkton. From Prince Albert also 1 black- 
smith, 1 saw filer, 1 cook, 2 teamsters and 1 
handyman went to points within the same 
zone, while from Saskatoon 22 bushmen and 
1 waitress were conveyed at the special rate 
to North Battleford, 1 cook to Prince Albert, 
and 8 farm hands within the Saskatoon zone. 
The transfers from Regina included 3 farm 
hands, 1 domestic, 1 housekeeper, and 1 lne- 
man going to Moose Jaw, 5 farm hands, 1 
cook and 1 housekeeper within the Regina 
zone, 1 motor mechanic to Prince Albert, 1 
cook to Yorkton, and 1 farm hand each to 
the Estevan and Weyburn zone, The Moose 
Jaw office issued certificates to 3 farm hands 
and 1 housekeeper for points within the 
territory covered by that office, while from 
Estevan 2 coal miners were carried at the 
reduced rate to Swift Current. 


From centres in Alberta 317 persons bene- 
fited by the special reduced rate in Novem- 
ber, 302 going to employment within the 
province and 15 to outside points. Provin- 
cially 228 were transferred from Hdmonton 
to points within its own zone, including 140 
bushmen, 12 farm hands, 3 farm domestics, 
8 cookees, 5 labourers, 9 miners, 3 clerks, 3 
flunkeys, 4 engineers, 1 timekeeper, 1 kitchen 
maid, 1 book-keeper, 6 carpenters, 3 fisher- 
men, 1 blacksmith, 1 planer man, 1 porter, 4 
sawyers, 13 cooks, 6 teamsters, 1 painter, 1 


bull cook, and 1 lather. From Edmonton in 
addition, 2 farm hands journeyed to Cal- 
gary, 41 log cutters and 1 cook to Lethbridge, 
and 1 cook to Drumheller. The Calgary office 
effected transfers of 3 machinists, 3 loggers, 
2 cooks, 1 farm hand, 1 miner, 1 teamster, 
and 1 stationary engineer to Lethbridge, 1 
sheep herder, 1 porter and 6 hotel and house- 
hold workers to Drumheller, 3 farm hands 
and 1 cook to Edmonton, 2 sheep herders 
to Medicine Hat, and 3 farm hands within 
the Calgary zone. The interprovincial trans- 
fers were to British Columbia points, Ed- 
monton dispatching 14 tie makers to Prince 
George, and Calgary 1 farm hand to Revel- 
stoke. 

The certificates issued by British Columbia 
offices during November numbered 177, of 
which 174 were provincial and 38 interpro- 
vincial. The latter were granted at Vancou- 
ver to 1 farm hand and 1 plasterer going to 
Calgary, and to 1 farm hand bound for Re- 
gina. The movement within the province 
from Vancouver included the transfer of 3 
farm hands, 2 tile setters, 1 cook and 1 waiter 
to Kamloops, 2 miners, 1 handyman, 2 cooks, 
1 blacksmith and 1 kitchen help to Pentic- 
ton, 1 miner, 1 carpenter, 1 waitress, 1 lead 
burner and 1 pattern maker to Nelson, 4 
miners and 1 carpenter to Revelstoke, 4 tie 
makers to Prince George, 1 machinist and 1 
labourer to Vernon, 1 housekeeper to Kel- 
owna, and 3 miners, 8 muckers, 1 first aid 
man, 2 cooks, 1 flunkey, 1 engineer, 3 car- 
penters, 1 dishwasher, and 1 timber framer to 
employment within the Vancouver zone. From 
Prince George 80 tie makers, 4 sawyers, 2 
cooks, 1 bartender, 1 edgerman and 1 farm 
hand, and from Nelson 2 sawyers, 2 tie 
makers, 1 teamster and 1 cook travelled to 
points within their respective zones. The 
Prince Rupert office issued certificates to 25 
tie makers and 2 cooks going to Prince George, 
and to 3 bushmen, 1 cook and 1 carpenter 
for points within its own zone. 

Of the 2,092 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
during November, 1,301 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 776 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 14 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway, and 1 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada During November, 1928 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 


The aggregate value of the construction 
represented by the building permits issued by 
63 cities during November was $15,822,401. 
This was a seasonal decline of $5,689,411 or 
26-4 per cent as compared with the October 
total of $21,511,812, but an increase of 
$2,964,779 or 23-1 per cent in the more 
significant comparison with the aggregate of 
$12,857,622 for November, 1927. The total for 
November, 1928, was greater than in the same 
month of any other year for which statistics 
for the 63 centres are available. The cumu- 
lative value for the elapsed eleven months of 
1928 exceeds by nearly $31,000,000 that for the 
same months in 1927, the previous high level 
of this nine years’ record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued more than 1,100 
permits for dwellings estimated to cost over 
$6,000,000 and about 2,600 permits for other 
buildings estimated at almost $6,900,000. Dur- 
ing October, authority was granted for the 
erection of about 1,300 dwellings and 3,500 
other buildings, estimated to cost approxi- 
mately $7,800,000 and $11,700,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Alberta and British 
Columbia reported increases in the value of 
the construction represented by the permits 
issued as compared with October, that of 
$1,427,912 or 116-8 per cent. In the last 
named being especially large. Of the reduc- 
tions in the remaining provinces, that of 
$3,229,639 or 30:1 per cent in Ontario was the 
largest. 

As compared with November, 1927, all prov- 
inces except Nova Scotia and Quebec reported 
increases; that of $1,007,929 or 15-5 per cent 
in Ontario was most noteworthy. 

Of the four largest centres, Toronto and 
Winnipeg recorded seasonal declines as com- 
pared with the preceding month, but increases 
over November of a year ago; in Montreal 
there was a falling-off in both comparisons, 
while Vancouver registered a higher total than 
in October, 1928, or November, 1927. Of the 
other centres, New Glasgow, Moncton, 
Shawinigan Falls, Belleville, Chatham, Galt, 
London, Owen Sound, Port Arthur, St. 
Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, Walkerville, Moose 
Jaw, Edmonton, Lethbridge, | Kamloops, 
Nanaimo, New Westminster and North Van- 
couver, reported higher totals of building 
permits issued than in either comparison. 


Cumulative Record for First Eleven Months, 
1928—The table on page 89 shows the value 
of the building authorized by 63 cities during 
November and in the first eleven months of 


























































CITIES. 
Cities Nov. 1928 | Oct., 1928 | Nov. 1927 
$ $ $ 
PLEW.-Charlottetowa|: waerctecik ast octane cae | sna ere 
Nova Scotia.......... 67,470 299, 844 67,583 
MHlalifaxensqcniee as os 48,365 223,917 57,403 
New Glasgow....... 4,970 680 730 
SSycdneyaneee teres 14,135 75,247 9,450 
New Brunswick..... 82, 245 72,830 17,145 
Brederictomsncctnut lettres lscaeneeee 200 
*“Monctonserss. cies cer 66,360 23, 985 1,450 
epaint Jolny.eeeey 15, 885 48, 845 15,495 
Quebeen ac naaeeecn 4,090,950 | 5,545,895 | 4,141,089 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
3,006,272 | 3,808,675 | 3,537,955 
270,895 790, 815 848, 554 
Shawinigan Falls.... 242,075 11, 680 9,500 
*Sherbrooke 95, 683 186, 800 49,100 
*Three Rivers 92, 625 39,475 102,275 
*Westmount 383, 400 708,450 93, 705 
Ontario.............. 7,490,845 | 10,720,484 | 6,482,916 
Belleville........... 23, 093 18,000 13,075 
SBranciord eeu ennic 26,413 148,348 31,276 
Chatham. ene 41, 600 27,700 12,450 
*Fort William....... 23, 850 32, 650 40,850 
Galtynde rece 56, 685 26,831 20,800 
Guelph -eecceninen 2,770 68 , 955 27,235 
*Elamilton.., cacescen 881,550 449,750 479,700 
siGinostonwaysaenn oes 132, 920 35, 228 182,921 
*“Kitehener, «25. .<.0- 26,458 81,456 71,188 
Ss Mondonemamen once 331,370 149, 225 246,585 
Niagara Falls....... 43,205 1,092,430 111,575 
BS Wale seri cacy 78, 225 364, 133 361, 635 
*Ottawataeneeeincn 225,915 264, 760 °88, 830 
Owen Sound........ 11,600 5,150 3,500 
*Peterborough....... 29,360 39,720 24,485 
*Port Arthur........ 250, 469 44,910 37,131 
SSitraulordlaneee. eee 14,007 19, 583 14,095 
: 141, 947 538, 605 87,198 
231,114 8,950 3,475 
48,352 137, 903 57,452 
61,095 33,261 9,915 
{ 38, 766, 443 4,805,329 3,011,568 
York and East 
York Townships. 874,373 1,020, 01¢ 623, 525 
Welland ean nee 550 15,730 4,520 
*Windsor senen.henee 224,295 831, 295 496,328 
Ord s.teccemec tee 49,750 61,200 47, 650 
Riverside,..s.50s5 20, 250 18,300 43,725 
Sandwich..... 50,350 216, 850 33,100 
Walkerville 292,000 124,000 91,000 
Woodstock.......... 10, 836 47,922 6,129 
Manitoba............ 375,075 | 1,210,310 354,360 
Brandon eee ee 12,700 34,520 4,900 
St. Boniface......... 59, 725 68,040 50, 610 
“Winnipeg ae ian 302,650 | 1,107,750 298, 850 
Saskatchewan...,... 390,746 | 1,851,175 212,120 
*Moose JAW eaten 27,400 17,370 6,145 
"Repinale tassneoenen 189, 221 1,181,105 52,400 
*Saskatoon 174,125 652,700 153,575 
Alberta.......... 675, 025 589, 141 185, 906 
Calgary.... eraiens 378, 709 387, 854 103,306 
*Hdm ONGONT . eels 224,221 175,840 51,770 
Lethbridge......... 57,220 20,500 12,370 
Medicine Hat.....,. 14, 875 4,947 18,460 
British Columbia....| 2, 650,045 1,222,133 | 1,396,503 
Kamloops atin ites 25,200 Gj(OL5) | atecie. cen ae 
ADAIINIO Ns sacs oe 5, 500 2,077 2,951 
*New Westminster... 182, 820 26,610 20, a 
Prince Rupert....... 6,255 3,140 6,275 
*Vancouver.......... 1,980,500 705,775 625,370 
Point Grey....... 300, 840 306, 940 185, 880 
North Vancouver, 18,780 6,570 11, 280 
. South Vancouver.. 93 , 800 100,300 126, 150 
Victoriaa eee 36,350 63,106 417,998 
Total—63 Cities, ... 15,822,401 121,511,812 | 12,857, 629 
*Total—35 Cities... 13,321,197 | 17,769, 903 10, 993, 166 





1Corrected Total, 
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each year since 1920, as well as index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The January-November index num- 
bers of the wholesale prices of building 
gous in these years are also given (1913 = 

The aggregate for the first eleven months 
of this year was 17-7 per cent greater than in 
1927, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials continue lower 
than in most of the years since 1920. 

The table on page 88 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
October and November, 1928, and November, 
1927. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are marked with asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during November. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in sele¢ted manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of publica- 
tion. The statement contained in the Decem- 
ber issue relates to the situation existing in 
October, 1928. The employment situation 
in the United States is further indicated by 
unemployment percentage based on statistics 
compiled each month by the American Fed- 
eration of Labour, the source of these statis- 
tics being returns obtained from the trade 
union locals in 23 representative cities. Sum- 
mary figures for September and previous 
months taken from the December issue of 
the American Federationist, the official pub- 
lication of the organization, are reproduced 
below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further decline, on the whole, 
in employment in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland during November. The principal in- 
dustries in which the rate of unemployment 
increased included the building trade, public 
works contracting, brick, tile, cement and con- 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN 
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Indexes of | Average 

i Value of value of indexes of 

Value of permits permits wholesale 

4 permits issued in issued, prices of 

Year issued in first first building 
November eleven eleven materials 

months months in first 

(1920=100) eleven 

months 
(1913 =100) 

$ $ 

O28. Eee: 15,822,401 }208,522,961 181-4 149-3 
LOD Tease 12,857,622 |172, 858, 176 154+1 147-7 
L926 Aare 9,975,451 |144, 877, 789 129-2 149-3 
1925......] 7,988,765 |117, 665,599 104-9 153-5 

1924 ck: 10,212,908 |120, 119,829 107-1 159: 
OOS Nee 8, 228,206 |126,547,365 112-8 166-9 
1922......} 11,182,030 |138, 698,005 123-6 162-0 
1921......| 12,192,414 |111, 257,084 99-2 185-0 
1920... 5,627,949 |112,175, 268 100-0 215-3 








OTHER COUNTRIES 


crete manufacture, the pig iron and tin plate 
industries, general engineering, leather tan- 
ning, the clothing trades, river, dock and har- 
bour service and the fishing industry. In the 
coal-mining industry there was a slight in- 
crease in the numbers recorded as wholly un- 
employed, which was partly offset by a reduc- 
tion in the numbers temporarily stopped. 

There was a further improvement, however, 
in the cotton, worsted, linen, and motor ve- 
hicle industries, while a reduction in the num- 
bers unemployed also occurred in textile 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing, and in the 
shipbuilding, coke oven and by-product, and 
glass bottle industries. 

Among workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at November 26, 
1928 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed) was 12.2, 
as compared with 11.8 at October 22, 1928, 
and 9.9 at November 21, 1927. For males 
alone the percentage at November 26 was 
13.8, as compared with 13.3 at October 22; 
for females the corresponding figures were 8.1 
and 7.8. The percentage wholly unemployed 
at November 26, 1928, was 9.38 as compared 
with 8.9 at October 22, 1928. The total num- 
ber of persons (insured and uninsured) regis- 
iered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at November 
26, 1928, was approximately 1,439,000, of whom 
1,131,000 were men and 235,000 were women, 
the remainder being boys and girls; at Octo- 
ber 29, 1928, it was 1,421,000, of whom 1,118,- 
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000 were men and 227,000 were women; and 
at November 28, 1927, it was 1,172,000, of 
whom 937,000 were men and 173,000 were 
women. 


United States 


Employment in manufacturing industries in 
the United States increased 0.9 per cent in 
October, 1928, as compared with September, 
and pay-roll totals increased 3.7 per cent, 
as shown by returns from 11,940 establish- 
ments in 54 of the principals manufacturing 
industries of the United States. While these 
industries are for the most part long-estab- 
lished ones, the very prominent newer indus- 
tries, although not specifically mentioned, are 
neverthelss represented in a considerable de- 
gree. For example, many silk mills, cotton 
mills, and hosiery mills have added rayon 
goods to their regular products; radic and 
electric-refrigerator parts and supplies are 
turned out by establishments making elec- 
trical machinery, apparatus, and _ supplies; 
phonograph cabinets are made in furniture 
factories; and automobile bodies and parts 
are included in the automobile industry. 

The 11,940 establishments reporting had, in 
October, 3,287,165 employees and combined 
pay-rolls amounting to $90,868,879. These em- 
ployees represent more than one-half of the 
total employees in the 54 industries included 
and nearly 40 per cent of the total employees 
in all manufacturing industries of the United 
States. The last named percentage shows very 
clearly the relative importance of the 54 in- 
dustries covered. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for October, 1928, is 88.1, as compared 
with 87.3 for September, 1928, 86 for August, 
1928, and 87.6 for October, 1927; the weighted 
index for pay-roll totals for October, 1928, 
is 94.8, as compared with 91.4 for September, 
1928, 90.2 for August, 1928, and 91.2 for Oc- 
tober, 1927. The monthly average for 1923— 
100. 

The level of employment in manufacturing 
industries for October, 1928, is distinctive in 
two particulars—it is higher than the level 
of employment in any month since June, 
1927, and also it is higher than the level of 
employment in the same month (October) 
of the year immediately preceding, this being 
the first time in exactly two years, that is, 
since October, 1926, that the index of em- 
ployment for the current month has been 
higher than the index for the same month of 
the year next preceding. 


Thirty-three of the fifty-four separate in- 
dustries and 9 of the 12 groups of industries 


had more employees in October, 1928, than 
in September, and 44 of the separate indus- 
tries and 11 of the groups of industries had 
higher pay-rolls totals. 

The notable increase in employment in any 
eroup of industries was 3.1 per cent in the 
textile group, very large increases having ap- 
peared in 8 of the 10 separate industries, 
millinery and men’s clothing alone having 
reported decreased employment. The iron and 
steel industry gained 0.3 per cent in employ- 
ment in October. The automobile industry 
showed a decrease in employment of 1.4 per 
cent, this being the first decrease reported 
in this industry since November, 1927, with 


two very small exceptions, one decrease hav- 


ing been one-tenth of 1 per cent and one 
even smaller; the total increase in employ- 
ment in the automobile industry from No- 
vember, 1927, to September, 1928, was 53.3 
per cent. 

Five of the nine geographic divisions re- 
ported increased employment in October, the 
New England and Middle Atlantic divisions 
showing the notable gains; the greatest de- 
crease among the remaining four divisions was 
in the Pacific States. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 


twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 


March, 1928, is as follows:— 


“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is completed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Ameri- 
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can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 


March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; 
October, 1928, 9 per cent. 





RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazetrr. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—PUBLISHERS OF 4 DAILY 
NEWSPAPER AND THE INTERNATIONAL 
TypocrapHicaL Union, Locan No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
30, 1928 to September 30, 1931, and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement. 

Only local union members to be employed as 
machine operators, linotype machinists, mono- 
type keyboard or caster men, hand composi- 
tors or make-ups. 

Hours: for day work, 8 per day, 48-hour 
week; for night work, 74 per night, 45-hour 
week. 

Overtime: on day work time and one haif 
to 11 p.m. and double time thereafter; on night 
work, time and one half to 7 a.m.; for work 
on Sundays and holidays, double time except 
in ease of regular night shifts beginning on or 
extending into the morning of Sunday or a 
holiday. 

Wages per week: from October 1, 1928 to 
September 30, 1929, machine operators, hand 
compositors, make-ups and journeymen proof- 
readers $36 for day work and $38 for night 
work, foremen $40; from October 1, 1929 to 
September 30, 1931, same classes of journey- 
men $37 for day work and $39 for night work, 
foremen $41. 

Wages for apprentices; first two years op- 
tional; third year 35 per cent of journeyman’s 
scale; fourth year, 40 per cent of journey- 
man’s scale for first six months and 47% per 
cent for second six months; fifth year, 55 per 


cent of journeyman’s scale for first six months 
and 65 per cent for second six months. 

One apprentice allowed to every three journey- 
men regularly employed. Apprentices to be 
at least 16 years old and to serve five years. 
They shall be examined each year by the 
apprentice committee of the union and must 
complete the course in printing of the Inter- 
national Union. 

A standard of competency for journeymen is 
set, and no union member is allowed to work 
on the bonus or piece-work system. 

One week’s notice of discharge or of re- 
signing to be given. 

Learners on machines must be union members 
or fifth year apprentices and they shall receive 
two-thirds of the journeyman’s scale for a 
period not exceeding six months. 

One superannuated member may work in 
any one office at not less than two-thirds of 
the regular scale. 

Foremen to have right to hire and discharge 
employees for certain specified reasons. When 
reducing staff, employees last employed to ~be 
discharged first, but when staff increased again, 
these men to be given preference of employ- 
ment. 

Union members may refuse to execute all 
work received from or destined for struck offices 
or unfair employers or publications. 

All disputes as to this agreement to be re- 
ferred to a joint standing committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each party. 
If this joint committee is unable to agree, the 
dispute will then be referred to an arbitra- 
tion committee consisting of two representatives 
of each party, these four to select a fifth, the 
decision of such committee to be final and 
binding. 


BRANTFORD, ONTARIO—CkERTAIN JOB PRINTING 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Loca No. 378. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
30, 1928 to September 30, 1931 and for such 
reasonable time thereafter (not exceeding 30 
days) as may be required for the negotiation 
of a new agreement. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday, a 44-hour 
week for both day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half; for work per- 
formed by day or night shifts beginning on 
Sundays or holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: hand compositors, make-ups, 
proofreaders, machine operators and _journey- 
men not otherwise specified $33 for day work 
and $35 for night work; machinist operators 
$36 for day work and $38 for night work. 

Other clauses are practically the same as 
those of the newspaper agreement summarized 


above. 
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Gatt, Onrtario—A CurtaIN NewspaPer Pus- 
LISHER AND INTERNATIONAL 'TYPOGRAPHI- 
caL Union, Locau No. 411. 


This agreement which was originally in effect 
from December 1, 1923 to November 30, 1925 
was extended, with the changes in wages noted 
below, to November 30, 1931. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: in newspaper offices 48 per week; in 
book and job offices 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, 
a 44-hour week. 

Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages per week: Journeymen printers (type- 
setting, machine operators, make-up men, job 
and advertisement compositors, stonemen, bank 
men, floormen and proofreaders) from Decem- 
ber 1, 1923 to November 30, 1924, $32; from 
December 1, 1924 to May 31, 1925, $32.50; 
from June 1, 1925 to November 30, 1925, $33 
(this scale extended to November 30, 1928); 
from December 1, 1928 to December 1, 1929, 
$35. It is provided that a change of wages 
may be negotiated by either party giving 30 
days’ notice. 

Wages per week for apprentices; third year, 
three-eights of journeyman’s scale; fourth year, 
one-half of journeymen’s scale for first six 
months and five-eights for second six months; 
fifth year three-quarters of journeymen’s scale 
for first six months and seven-eights for second 
six months. 

Wages for apprentices on the machine; one- 
half of journeymen’s scale for first ten weeks, 
three-fifths for next five weeks and four- 
fifths of journeymen’s scale for next five weeks. 
If work up to standard at end of twenty 
weeks, journeymen’s scale to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed to every four journey- 
men regularly employed. Apprentices to be 
examined yearly by the local committee on 
apprentices and their work must show if they 
are entitled to the increased wage scale. 
Apprentices must complete the course in print- 
ing of the International Union. 

The union may refuse to execute- struck 
work received from or destined for unfair em- 
ployers or publications. The agreement may 
become null and void in case of trouble with 
an allied craft if such trouble cannot be settled 
by arbitration. 

All disputes as to this agreement to be re- 
ferred to a joint standing committee con- 
sisting of two representatives of each party. 
If this committee is unable to agree, the matter 
shall be referred to a board of arbitration 
consisting of one representative of each party 
and a third selected by these two, the decision 
of such board to be final and binding, 


VANcouvER, B.C—CrrtaIn Book Anp Jos 
OFFIcES AND THE INTERNATIONAL Typo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locan No. 226, 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1928 to February 1, 1931 and may be extended 
from year to year provided mutually satis- 
factory arrangements can be made whereby 
wages and hours may be adjusted by local con- 
ciliation or arbitration. 

Only local union members to be employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44- 
hour week for both day and night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half, Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 


Wages per week: from February 1, 1928 to 
February 1, 1929 compositors, stonemen and 
proofreaders $43.50 for day work and $47 for 
night work, operators and machinists $45.50 
for day work and $49.90 for night work; from 
February 1, 1929 to February 1, 1931, com- 
positors, stonemen and machinists $45 for day 
work and $48.50 for night work, operators and 
machinists $47 for day work and $51.40 for 
night work. Machinist-operators to receive 50 
cents per shift more than operators. When a 
shift is worked part day and part night, the 
night scale shall be paid. Shifts commencing 
between 11.30 pm. and 6 a.m. to receive 50 
cents per shift extra. 

Wages for apprentices: in last six months 
of first year, one-fifth of journeyman’s wages; 
second year, one-fourth; third year, one-third; 
fourth year, one half; fifth year, two-thirds. 

Apprentices: One allowed in each office 
where eight or less journeymen are employed; 
where more than eight journeymen are em- 
ployed two apprentices allowed. Apprentices 
to be examined by examination committee of 
union. 

Both parties agree that any dispute arising 
out of this agreement shall be settled by 
conciliation and arbitration. Provided an 
arbitration agreement is later reached, each 
employer signing this agreement, agrees to 
become a party of one arbitration proceeding 
representing the employing commercial parties 
of Greater Vancouver and the findings of such 
arbitration to be binding. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


WINNIPEG, MaNiToBA—GENERAL COoNnTRACT- 
ors’ SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE UNITED BROTHERHOOD 
OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS OF AMERICA, 
District Councin, Winnipec, Locat No. 
343. 


Agreement reached on conclusion of strike 
reported in the Lasour Gazerre for July, 
1928, page 703 and for August, 1928, page 843, 
to be in effect from July 5, 1928 to April 30, 
1930 and from year to year unless notice of 
change is given by either party three months 
previous to April 30 of any year. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one half for over eight 
and up to twelve hours in a day; over 12 
hours and all work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. ; 

Wages: $1 per hour from July 5, 1928 to 
December 31, 1928 and $1.10 from Jauuary 1, 
1929 to April 30, 1930; foremen to be union 
members and to receive at least 10 cents per 
hour extra. 

For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid and travelling time up to 8 hours per 
day to be paid. 

One apprentice allowed every employer em- 
ploying two or more journeymen and one addi- 
tional apprentice for every seven journeymen. 
The question of an apprenticeship system to 
be taken up by a joint committee. 

Any disputes to be referred to a joint arbi- 
tration committee consisting of three members 
of each party, the decision of such committee 
to be binding. If this committee is unable to 
agree, no strike or lockout to take place until 
the dispute is referred to the General President 
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of the Brotherhood or his appointee and a 
representative of the employers. If these two 
cannot agree they shall appoint a third party 
and the decision of these to be binding. Should 
the two representatives be unable to agree on 
a third party, he shall be appointed in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Act of Arbitration 
of the Province of Manitoba and his decision 
shall be final and binding. 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA—-GENERAL CONTRACT- 
ors’ SECTION OF THE BuILpERS’ EXCHANGE 
AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND Masons’ In- 
TERNATIONAL UNION No. 1 or MAnrrTosa. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1930. Both parties agree to meet 
in January, 1930, to formulate a new agree- 
ment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays; when 
consecutive shifts are worked, 74 hours shall 
be a day’s work. 

Overtime: time and one half to 10 p.m.; 
after 10 p.m. on other days and after 12 noon 
on Saturdays and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time. 

Wages of bricklayers and masons: $1.35 per 
hour until December 31, 1928 and $1.45 from 
January 1, 1929 until April 30, 1930. Fore- 
men to be union members and receive at least 
10 cents per hour extra. 

For work out of city, transportation and 
travelling time up to eight hours per day to be 
paid and an additional 15 cents per hour to 
cover expenses. 


Any dispute to be referred to a committee 
consisting of three members of each party, the 
decision of this committee to be binding. No 
strike or lockout until decision reached by this 
joint committee. : 


WINNIPEG, ManiropAa—Marsue aNd TILE 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG ButLpErs’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BRICKLAYERS AND Ma- 
SONS’ INTERNATIONAL UNIoN No. 1 oF 
MANITOBA. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1928 
to April 30, 1930. Both parties agree to meet 
in January, 1930 to formulate a new agree- 
ment. 

A definition of the work covered is defined 
in the agreement. 

Union agrees to supply competent workmen, 
but if unable to do so, union members agree 
to work with other mechanics who may be 
employed. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: After 8 hours and up to 13 in a 
day, time and one-half; after 13 hours and 
work on Sundays and holidays and on Satur- 
days after 12 noon, double time. 

Wages: from June 1 to December 31, 1928, 
marble masons $1.30 per hour, tile setters $1.25; 
from January 1, 1929 to April 30, 1930, marble 
masons $1.40 and tile setters, $1.35. 

Employers may determine the number of 
labourers to be employed on any job. 

The clauses with regard to work outside the 
city and the provisions for arbitration are the 
same as those summarized above in the agree- 
ment betwen this same union and the general 
contractors. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


[ee Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
department of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 


either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
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Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. ; 
Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
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or competent workmen in the district in which 
- fae is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade ” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “<A” 
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conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shewn below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of range lights at Brule Bank, 
River St. Lawrence, North Channel, 30 miles 
east of Quebec city. Name of contractors, 
Northern Logging & Contracting Ltd., 229 St. 
Paul street, Quebec, P.Q. Date of contract, 
November 8, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$165,000. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Clearing of Rifle Range site at North Van- 
couver, B:-C. Name of contractors, Ellis- 
Cotton Ltd., Vancouver, B'C. Date of con- 
tract, November 19, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $12,350. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 

Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Repairs to fourth section of the North 


Jetty, Fraser River, Steveston, B.C. Name 
of contractors, The Vancouver Pile Driving 


75206—7 


& Contracting Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, November 19, 1928. Amount 


of contract, approximately $58,547.25. A fair 


wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows: 











Rates of 





Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per day 
3 cts. 
Pile Driver Foremam........5 0.0.06 .4.% 10 00 8 
Pile Driver Engineer... .......86.00000% 9 00 8 
Boom ane eet ee cence ere 8 00 8 
Bridvemantyee 4. wee et. athe 8 00 8 
Carp enters. n. cee. nike cee sae ins ona 8 60 8 
Dern ichenmantere. otters eteeu tee sien 8 00 8 
RG Oris s FERNS Jee ye. «sent Ene env cleme hee 5 50 8 
Common Mabbourersiss ies. costes watts 4 00 8 





Construction of a pile bent and timber 
decking wharf at Westview, Vancouver North 
District, B:-C. Name of contractors, Rodger 
& Bell, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
December 3, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $7,837.50. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Tours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per day fF 
$ ets 
Piledriver foreman sca... coches we 10 00 8 
Pile Grivier em omer ass s.cre.e:csssyeyeia «sie ove, too 9 00 8 
Rimeman 6022502. eae 5 50 8 
Pile driver mam.,,.......< 8 00 8 
Pile driver boomman.. 8 00 8 
Bridgeman. . 8 00 8 
Carpenters. ia. 8 00 8 
WP AIOUEOL Bact a Aeeret cers eee att reas kee 4 00 8 











Construction of a wharf at Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, W. J. Holmes, Winni- 
peg, Man. Date of contract, December 15, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$10,793.85. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

















Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
| Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
$. | cts 
S-drume hoist CNGMeCTs Kassie. aes vsti oe 1 10 9 
Double drum hoist engineer............ 1 00 9 
Single drum hoist engineer............. 0 90 9 
Carpentersinua: 3.60.4. 08 hea tse OS ale ode 1 05 8 
Biscksmithe: ora Wea ee sess eer 0 75 9 
Tabourerd.c. remit spb. aeesogeed aenk 0 50 9 
Alterations and improvements to the Post 


Office at North Bay, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Dan Vinette, North Bay, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, November 27, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,247. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 
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Alterations and redecorating the public 
building at Granby, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
The Kent Lumber Co., Granby, P.Q. Date 
of contract, November 28, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $4,890. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Water- 
loo, P.Q. Name of contractor, Alphonse Daris, 
Richmond, P.Q. Date of contract, November 
29, 1928. Amount of contract, $21,500. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

‘Construction of a cribwork wharf at Tober- 
mory, Bruce Co., Ont. Names of contractors, 
Ernest A.. Henry and David G. Ross, Kin- 
cardine, Ont. Date of contract, November 29, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$9,853.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a wharf extension at St. 
Etienne de Malbaie, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractors, Joseph Poliquin and Onésime Poli- 
quin, Portneuf, P.Q. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 3, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $16,436. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Additions to public building at Chatham, 
Ont. Name of contractor, George E. Clark, 
Dresden, Ont. Date of contract, December 
3, 1928. Amount of contract, $23,400. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater extension and 
a break on the existing breakwater at Port 
Maitland, N.S. Name of contractors, A. S. 
MacMillan of Halifax, N.S., and Colin R. 
MacDonald of Antigonish, N.S. Date of con- 
tract, December 10, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $62,711.95. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Repairs and improvements to west break- 
water at Matane, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Emile Cloutier and Philias Gaudreau, Trois- 
Saumons, P.Q. Date of contract, Deecember 
10, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$23,830.30. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public wharf at Fort St. 
James, Cariboo District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractor, R. C. McCorkell, Vanderhoof, B.C. 
Date of contract, December 10, 1928. Amount 
of contract approximately $6011.60. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Highway Office at Rock Island, P.Q. Name of 
contractor, J. R. Royer Limitée, Sherbrooke, 
P.Q. Date of Contract, December 12, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $18,975. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Construction of a breakwater wharf exten- 
sion at West Advocate, Cumberland Co., N.S. 
Name of contractor, Frank L. Boone, South 
Devon, N.B. Date of contract, December 10, 
1928. Amount of contract, approximately, 
$27,722.50. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Repairs to revetment wall at Hamilton, Ont. 
Name of contractors, the Russell Construction 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, 
December 14, 1928. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $26,787.80. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contract in Group “B” (Interior Fittings) 

Construction and installation of Post Office 
and Customs-Excise fittings in the Community 
Hall, Port Stanley, Ont. Name of contractors, 
The Canadian Office and School Furniture Co., 
Ltd., Preston, Ont. Date of contract, Decem- 
ber 10, 1928. Amount of contract, $1,160. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Structural steel work for C.N.R. hoiel and 
station at Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 
Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., Lachine, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 29, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $160,000. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

General works of C.N.R. hotel and station at 
Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, Founda- 
tion Maritime, Ltd., Halifax, N.S. Date of 
contract, November 29, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, $1,119,360 for the general works, and 
$395,000 fior the mechanical trades, plus a 
commission of 74% on cost of mechanical 
trades, when ordered by the architects in writ- 
ing. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


Post Orrick DerartTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1928, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 

SS eee 


Amount of 
Orders 





Nature of Orders 


Making metal dating stamps and type also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals.......... $ 

Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, ete. 

Matane up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 


1,725 46 
203 40 


6,572 93 
18 95 
7,831 26 
78 80 
506 40 
5,360 78 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, DECEMBER, 1928 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices showed little change, but was 
slightly higher than in November, while the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices declined. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.31 at the beginning 
of December, as compared with $11.28 for 
November; $11.17 for December, 1927: $11.18 
for December, 1926; $11.56 for December, 1925; 
$10.58 for December, 1924; $10.73 for Decem- 
ber, 1923; $10.39 for December, 1922; $11 for 
December, 1921; $14.84 for December, 1920; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $13.65 for 
December, 1918; and $7.96 for December, 1914. 
The advance was due mainly to seasonal in- 
creases in the prices of eggs, while less im- 
portant increases occurred in the prices of 
milk, butter, beans and mutton. The prices 
of beef, fresh and salt pork, bacon, lard, rolled 
oats, granulated sugar and potatoes were 
slightly lower. Including the cost of fuel and 
rent with that of foods the total budget aver- 
aged $21.56 at the beginning of December, as 
compared with $21.52 for November; $21.37 
for December, 1927; $21.41 for December, 
1926; $21.87 for December, 1925; $20.90 for 
December, 1924; $21.21 for December, 1923; 
$20.97 for December, 1922; $21.49 for Decem- 
ber, 1921; $25.67 for December, 1920; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $21.64 for Decem- 
ber, 1918; and $1426 for December, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100 and weighted according to 
the commercial importance of the commodities, 
declined to 146-7 for December, as compared 
with 148-6 for November; 151.8 for December, 
1927; 150-3 for December, 1926; 163.5 for De- 
cember, 1925; 160-9 for December, 1924; 153.5 
for December, 1928; 153-1 for December, 1922; 
159-6 for December, 1921; 217-2 for December, 
1920; 256-7 for May, 1920 (the peak); and 
205-6 for December, 1918. Forty prices quota- 
tions were lower, twenty-seven were higher and 
one hundred and sixty-nine were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials five of the eight main groups 
declined, one advanced and two were un- 
changed. The groups which declined were: the 
Vegetables and their Products group, due 
chiefly to lower prices for grains, flour, pota- 
toes, hay and rubber; the Animals and their 


Products group, due to lower prices for meats, 
eggs, fish, hides and leather, which more than 
offset higher prices for livestock and furs; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to declines in 
the prices of silver, lead, tin and antimony; the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group, due 
mainly to lower prices for glycerine; and the 
Tron and its Products group. The Fibres, Tex- 
tiles and Textile Products group advanced, due 
to higher prices for cotton. The Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group and the Non-Metal- 
lic Minerals group were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose both 
consumers’ goods and producers’ goods were 
lower, the former due mainly to lower prices 
for flour, meats, potatoes and eggs, and the 
latter due to declines in the prices of materials 
for the leather industry, for the metal working 
industries, for the chemical using industries, 
for the meat packing industries, for milling 
and other industries, as well as miscellaneous 
producers’ materials. Materials for the textile 
and clothing industries and for the fur industry 
advanced. 

In the grouping according to origin raw or 
partly manufactured goods declined, lower 
prices for grains, potatoes, hay, fresh meats, 
eggs, hides, silver, lead and tin more than off- 
setting higher prices for livestock, furs, tea, 
cotton, Jute and spelter. Fully or chiefly manu- 
factured goods also declined, due mainly to 
lower prices for flour, bacon, ham, lime and 
glycerine. Domestic farm products and articles 
of marine origin were lower, while articles of 
forest origin and articles of mineral origin were 
unchanged. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO WHOLE- 
SALE PRICES 


The index number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics is based upon the prices of 
236 commodities, price levels in 1913 being taken 
as the base, that is equal to 100, the figures 
being weighted according to the commercial and 
industrial importance of each article included. 
The index number has been calculated by years 
back to 1890, being unweighted, however, for the 
period of 1890 to 1913 and has been calculated 
by months from 1919 to date for all groupings 
and from 1913 to date for the principal group- 
ing. Summary tables of the Bureau’s index 
number may be found in the supplement to the 
Lagour GAZETTE for January, 1925, January 
1926, and in greater detail in the Report on 
“Prices and Price Indexes 1913-24,” issued by 
the Bureau. A description of the methods used 
in the construction of the index number appears 
in the Labour GAZETTE for June, 1923. 

The accompanying table gives the index num- 
bers of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 
the principal groups in the three methods of 
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classification and with those of the classification 
according to the purpose or use in detail for the 
current month and for certain preceding dates. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each ease refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, etc. The 
prices. of foods and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LasBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further 
extended to include over 100 items. 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. - 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provision for its manufacture and sale since 
1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, expired at 
the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conyen- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Laspour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those em- 
ployed in similar calculations by various authori- 
ties. For some articles comparatively large 
quantities are included owing to the absence 
of other important items of the same dlass. 


January, 1929 


For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food .prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used~ chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first pubhshed in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an 
ordinary family according to the total income. 
For the average family of five the expenditure 
on these items of food, fuel, light and rent 
would be perhaps two-thirds or about sixty-five 
per cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
ete., but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 
etc., so that comparative expenditure would be 
little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazetre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 

Continued on page 106 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTIN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAT Sy 















































































































































ina Quan-] (t) | (+) Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Dee. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dee. | Doc. | Dec. | Nov 

Commodities | tity 1900 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914 | 1916 | 1918] 1919 | 1920 | 2921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1996 | 1927 aos tose 
Pe GS eG: Cc. Cc. Cc: Cc. Cc. Cc. C. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. Cc. : 2 : 

Beef, sirloin....| 2Ib. |27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 47-4] 51-6] 73-4] 69-4] 71-2] 53-41 52-8] 53-8] 52-4] 54-8 56-8 61-2 70-2 60-2 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6} 26-0] 29-6] 33-4] 33-8] 50-8] 45-6] 46-0] 29-4] 28-6] 28-8! 27-6] 29-4] 31-2! 34-8] 43-9] 42.6 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3} 12-8) 15-7] 17-6] 19-3] 27-5] 25-5] 28-0] 19-0] 18-0] 17-9} 17-2] 18-2] 19-8] 21-0] 23-5) 23-4 
Mutton, roast...) 1 “ |11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-7] 24-2] 34-2] 32-3] 33-4! 24-3] 26-5] 27-6] 26-7] 28-6] 28-6] 28-6] 29-7] 30-0 
Pork, leg.......| 1 “ |12-2| 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 19-3] 23-7] 36-7] 35-7] 38-8] 26-5] 26-4] 24-6] 23-8] 28-0] 28-7] 26-3] 28-4] 27-1 
Pork, Galt. <<.0s 2 “ 121-8] 25-0} 34-4) 85-2] 36-8] 41-2) 69-6] 70-6] 76-6] 51-8] 52-2] 48-6] 45-8] 53-4] 54-2) 52-0] 54-2!) 53-2 
Bacon, break- os 

BBG. Mee te 115-4] 17-8) 24-5) 24-7) 25-5) 30-S] 51-3] 51-8) 57-0} 40-3] 41-0] 37-5] 33-1] 41-3] 42-6] 37-6] 40-5 ‘ 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2) 40-6] 38-4] 36-2] 47-6) 73-8] 77-8] 70-4] 43-8] 46-0] 46-0] 46-6] 49-4 ras tad 43.0 15.2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7| 30-0) 83-3) 33-7) 45-1) 56-7] 71-3] 82-4] 88-8] 67-7] 60-3] 60-1] 63-3] 64-7] 64-9] 64-1] 57-4] 64-1 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2) 23-4) 28-4} 28-1) 34-5} 44-9) 59-7) 68-5] 73-8] 56-2) 46-1] 47-C] 50-C] 51-3] 50-8] 52-0} 49-2] 50-8 
Milk... 535% saiales = 6qts.|36-6) 39-6] 48-0} 51-6) 52-8) 59-4) 82-2) 88-8] G3-6] 80-4) 71-4) 73-2] 78-2] 72-0) 72-6] 73-8] 73-8) 74-4 
Butter, dairy...| 2Ib. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0) 58-0] 6C-0} 84-2]104-4]132-4]118-6] 84-8] 76-4] 83-4] 78-2] 92-2] 79-0] 85-8] 86-6] 87-4 
Butter, cream- 

TVs folt Colinas “ 125-5] 27-7] 31-9) 33-9) 34-9] 49-C] 58-1] 72-6) 65-3) 48-0] 44-4] 46-1] 43-7] 50-6! 43-2] 46-7] 47-6) 47-8 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 116-1] 17-6) 18-5) 20-5) 22-1) 29-9} 34-8] 40-9] 40-0} 32-7/§30-6]§33-4]§28 -9]$33-5]§36-4|§32-0/§33-7]/§33-6 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6| 15-7] 17:5) 19-1] 20-3) 28-2] 32-8) 37-6] 37-9] 29-1]§30-61§33-4]§28 -9]§33-5]§$30-4|§32-0/§33-7|§33-6 
Bread..... etree 15 “ 155-5) 58-5} 66-0) 61-5) 67-5] 91-5)118-5/118-5}133-5| 106-5] 100-5] 100-5] 111-0] 114-0}114-0)115-5)115-5]115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0| 28-0) 33-0] 32-0] 37-0} 54-0] 69-0} 67-C} 70-G] 49-C}$44-0]$43-0]$52-0/§52-C]$52-0/§52-6}§50-0} 50-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ 118-0} 19-5] 21-0) 22-0] 24-5) 27-0] 40-5) 39-5] 38-5) 28-5] 27-5] 27-5) 30-5] 29-0) 30-0] 31-0} 31-5] 31-0 
Saree ame “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 13-2} 13-6] 25-2] 29-0} 30-8] 19-0]§20-8]§26-8]§21-6]§22-0)/§21-6]§21-6)§20-8/§20-6 

eans, hand- 

picked........ 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4! 10-8} 12-4] 13-4) 23-8] 32-0] 23-0] 21-8] 17-2] 16-8) 17-4] 16-8] 16-2) 16-2) 16-C} 19-6) 20-6 
Apples, evapor- 
no sib ate oom “ 19-9) 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-2] 13-8] 22-8] 26-6] 28-2) 22-3] 22-5) 18-7) 19-9] 19-8) 20-0) 19-2] 21-5) 21-0 

Tunes, medium 

RIZE. 38058. 1 “ |11-5} 9-6) 9-9} 11-9] 12-8] 13-3] 19-4] 25-2] 26-1) 18-2] 19-1) 16-9] 15-4] 15-7] 15-6) 13-9) 13-4] 13-5 
Sugar, granulat- 

Diba ar 4 “ |21-6] 22-0] 24-0} 23-6] 31-2] 37-2) 49-6] 53-2] 53-6] 38-0] 37-2] 48-0) 38-4] 31-6] 32-4) 32-8) 30-8) 30-4 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0| 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 14-4] 17-6] 22-6] 25-2] 25-2) 18-0} 17-6] 23-2) 18-2} 15-0] 15-4} 15-6) 14-4) 14-4 
Tea, black..... 4 & | 8.2) 8-3! 8-7] 8-9) 9-7] 9-9] 15-6] 15-9] 15-1] 13-6]§14-81§17-2]§17-5]/§17-8]§18-0]§18-G]$17-7/$17-6 
Tea, green...... 4“ | 8-7] 8-7] 9-1} 9-3) 9-7] 9-7] 15-1] 16-5] 16-1] 15-0]§14-8)§17-2]$17-5)$17-8]§18-0]§18 -G)§17-7/$17-6 
Colee sisi. 4 “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-9} §-9] 11-6) 14-3] 15-2) 13-5] 13-5) 13-4) 14-3] 15-3) 15-3) 15-3) 15-2 15-1 
Potatoes SRS oa 2 pks|24-1] 28-0} 30-3} 36-0} 32-7] 64-0) 62-0) 86-7] 75-3] 52-8] 37-9] 47-1] 44-3) 87-4) 68-0) 54-7] 42-0 41-4 
Vinegar........ + pt ‘7 “7 “7 8 8 8 “9 -9| 1-0] 1-C} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0} 1-0} 1-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
All Foods......)...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-96]10-11113-65] 14-73] 14-84] 11-00] 16-39] 10-73] 10-58] 11-56)] 11-18) 11-17) 14-28) 11-31 
c. | c. c. Cc. c. ce c. Cc. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. e:.| ¢. Gad lege C. 
Starch, laundry| } Ib.| 2-9} 3-0] 3-1] 3-2) 3-2) 3-4] 4-8] 4-8] 4-8) 4-2} 4-0) 4-1] 4-1] 4-2) 4-1 4-1] 4-1) 4-1 
Coal anthracite|}{s ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1] 55-0} 54-1] 63-1) 81-8] 83-1)125-9}110-1)114-3)112-6]104-4 112-2]105-2)102-3}101-6)101-9 
Coal bitumin- 

OHB6.ci52 seriete es “ & 131.1] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 37-2] 47-3] 63-6! 64-0] 92-3] 72-6] 75-3] 71-5] 64-6] 65-1] 64-9} 63-5] 62-8) 62-9 
Wood, hard....| “ ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 42-2) 44-5) 79-8] 80-0] 87-8] 81-1] 78-8] 79-3] 78-6 76-0) 76-6] 75-5) 75-0} 74-9 
Wood, soft..... « « 199.6] 25-5} 29-4] 30-6] 31-1| 32-21 57-7] 60-0] 69-1] 60-0] 58-9] 59-1] 57-4] 56-4] 55-8} 56-2) 55-3) 55-3 
Coal oil........ 1 gal.|24-0| 24-5) 24-4) 23-7) 23-4) 23-1] 27-8] 29-6] 40-5) 31-6] 31-1] 30-2 30-4] 30-3] 31-5] 31-2] 31-0} 31-0 

$ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuelandlight*|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-83] 2-16] 3-12] 3-17] 4-16] 3-55] 3-58] 3-53] 3-35] 3-40) 3-33] 3-29] 3-26) 3-26 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rent........... 4 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-39] 4-09] 4-83] 5-54] 6-62] 6-90) 6-95) 6-92) 6-93) 6-87) 6-85 6-87] 6-94] 6-94 

$|] $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ 
ttTotals...... areas 9-37/10-50/12-79|14- 02) 14-26) 16-33] 21-64] 23-49]25 -67|21-49| 20-97) 24-21) 20-90) 28-87] 20-44) 21-37) 21-52) 21.56 

















pe ee nn 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia....... .. [5°61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-76] 9-98/13-92]14-77|14-63)11-27]10-51)10-96]10-67)11-75 11-18]11-07}11-20}11-29 
Prince Edward Island|4-81] 5-26] 5-81| 6-34] 6-90] 8-65]12-00]12-42|12-79]10-08] 9-48} 9-58) 9-61 10-59}10-21]10-16}10-05}10-26 
New Brunswick....... 5+-38| 5-83| 6-55| 7-04| 7-76] 9-87]13-58|14-32/ 14-76) 11-05]10-51/11-09]10-99) 11 -83}11-26 11-28]11-07|11-28 
Quebec....... we ccceess[5-15] 5°64] 6-33] 6-87] 7-37] 9-74]13-07]13-95| 14-05] 10-58] 10-00}10-10 9-92]11-06]10-37|10-34]10-50)10-54 
Ontario.....66+ rrr 5515-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-74/10-27]13-62]14-75| 14-91] 10-83] 10-31}10-66 10-42]11-57}11-31)11-24]11-31/11-33 
Manitoba......... -77715+85] 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-25] 9-98|13-29]15-20]14-38]10-63) 9-87/10-19)10-02 10-73]10-51}10-57|10-94)10-95 
Saskatchewan.........|6°86| 6°92| 7-86] 8-25) 8-80/10-34]13-86]15-15|14-52)11-04/10-25 10-57|10-67|11-18]11-12}11-18]11-34)11-36 
Alberta... 340.00. 7716-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 8-47|10-35]13 -80]15-16] 14-56) 10-63} 10-09)10-50 10-93]11-35]11-07/11-20 11-39}11-37 
British Columbia.....|6-90| 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 8-94]10-66/14-54/15-64/15-93)12-02/11-45 11-77|11-66]12-44]11-99]12-15]12-41]12-34 


tT he budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 

+December only. §Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 

ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 


LOCALITY 





Dominion (average).......... 
Nova Scotia (average)....... 
Pe VENEY se cecc ces ese oe 
2—New Glasgow.........- 
S—Ambherstasccse smc te ele 
4 — PULL 4, is wis) e't are rave eves 


O—=WINGSOF iy.) see 2 sees 
Gaal OUTO Mentors teens ere 
7—P.E.I.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average)... 
8—Moncton......... Ober eae 





PS DOTEl eee ccrtsec cower ts 
16—St. Hyacinthe 
17—St. John’s........ 
18—Thetford Mines 
19—Montreal....... on 
20s hull anaes eos tlee 





ZERO UAW A seers seiceie 


23—Kingston..............- 
24—Belleville.............. 

25—Peterborough.......... 
QE OSHA WAs canescens celeisierel: 


29—Niagara I’alis......... 
30—St. Catharines......... 
31— Hamilton............. 
32—Brantford........0000+: 


S4—-Guielp hse ag. i0cs0 wens ots 
35—Kitchener,............. 


50—Fort William. . 
Manitoba (average). : wat 
51—Winnipeg............... 
62—Brandon.............. 
Saskatchewan (average).... 
58—Regina........cecssces 
54—Prince Albert........ 
55—Saskatoon.............. 





Alberta (average) este etaieiae rote 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 
68 - Drumheller............ 
59—Hdmonton............. 
60=—Calgary.s.s0.cs the. nes 
61—Lethbridge............. 


B2==Hernie)...cwees Lessee delve 


66—Vancouver...........-- 
Gi Viletoriaere.jecilepinen soe 
68—Nanaimo....... meee ae 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 


a Price per single quart higher. 





Beef 
of 5) 
- = ret ‘a 
wd be 
re 3 .v | 
o o yp 
» ~~. . wt =I) 
ao] @s| ae) 3c] sc 
= |= sere 
Be ae ze BH | ER 
2o 30] o08 O12: o& 
meal oo} mal se] B 
n [oa] 6 n n 


39-6 | 32-2 | 30-6 | 28-1 | 20-7 
32 29-5 | 21-3 | 18-2 

31 28 21-6 | 18-2} 14-7 
41-2 | 30-7 | 33-3 | 28-7 | 19-2 
35 30 25 21 16-5 
40 35 35 Ooi [rows 
31 28-3 | 25-7 | 20-3 | 15-8 
34-8 | 26-9 | 25-1 | 20-1 | 15-0 
32-7 | 27-7 | 21-3 | 17-2 | 18-9 
39-2 | 27-5 | 27-8 | 18-8 | 14-5 
35-4 | 27-5 | 25 22 16-5 
31-7 | 25 26-3 | 22-3 | 15 
28-5 | 26-8 | 26-2 | 18-5 | 13-7 
30-1 | 28-1 | 25-6 | 19-5 | 18-5 
28-3 | 28:3 | 29-3 | 19 13-3 
36-5 | 31-9 | 34-2 | 23-9 | 15-5 
24 24 21 16-7 | 12-5 
21-5 | 21-9 | 19-6 | 14-6 | 14-1 
29 27-5 | 29 19 15 
23-2 | 28-7 | 21-2 | 18-2 | 12-5 
83-4 | 28-7 | 30-3 | 17-9 | 14-5 
30-7 | 27-3 | 25-9 | 18 12-1 
35-9 | 30-9 | 28-1 | 22-5 | 17-9 
33-1 | 26-8 | 28-3 | 21 14-2 
35-4 | 30 28-6 | 20-6 | 17-4 
33-1 | 27-6 | 26-6 | 21-2 | 15-6 
31-2 | 27-2 | 27-4 | 21-6 | 15-7 
35-7 | 81-9 | 28-4 | 23-6 | 19-7 
36 31-8 | 27-5 | 21 20-2 
33-2 | 27-5 | 27 22-7 | 19-7 
35°8 | 29-4 | 29 20-6 | 18-8 
38-2 | 33-4 | 30-4 | 24-6 | 17-8 
36-1 | 31-8 | 29-5 | 21-7 | 16-4 
38-2 | 82-8 | 29-8} 23 19-6 
37-6 | 32-6 | 28 23-4 | 18-8 
37-7 | 33-3 | 28 23-8 | 19 
34-2 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 23-2 | 18-9 
36-3 | 32-1 | 27-1 | 23-8 | 18-1 
38-8 | 33-7 | 30-5 | 24-3 | 18-5 
40 35 24-5 | 23-2 | 20 
36 31-2 | 27-9 | 22-1 | 16-5 
34-7 | 30-8 | 26-3 | 21-8 | 19-6 
34-2 | 30 28-4 | 22-5 | 17-3 
84-3 | 28-5 | 27-1 | 23-2 | 16-7 
37 31-2 | 26-7 | 23 19 
35 30 25-7 | 21-2 | 18-6 
41-1] 34 31-4 | 23-7 | 17 
39-6 | 35 32-2 | 26 19-8 
33-7 | 28-7 | 27-3 | 19-2] 14-9 
36-3 | 32-3 | 29-7 | 21-7 | 17-3 
36-7 | 31-7 | 29-9 | 23-4 | 14-9 
34-3 | 27-6 | 26-7 | 22-3 | 18-6 
34-2 | 28-1 | 25-5 | 20-2 | 17-9 
32-6 | 26-4 | 25-0 | 18-1 | 14-4 
33-6 | 26-9 | 27-1 | 18-1 | 15-2 
31-5 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 18 13°5 
33-2 | 27-5 | 24-9 | 20-2 | 14-9 
33-9 | 26-8 | 23-7 | 20-7 | 14-9 
30 27-5 | 23-5 | 20 15-7 
33-3 | 27-1 | 24-9 | 19-6 | 14-8 
35-6 | 28-6 | 27-4 | 20-4 | 14-3 
32-8 | 26-0 | 23-6 | 18-6 | 14-6 
31-2 | 25 25-7 | 19-5 | 16+1 
35 26-5 | 19-5 | 18-5 | 11-5 
33-6 | 26-8 | 27-4 | 18-6 | 15-2 
31 25 23-2 | 17-4 | 14-9 
83-2 | 26-8 | 22-2 | 19-2} 15-1 
37-9 | 31-4 | 28-9 | 22-2 | 20-2 
33-7 | 30 25 20-7 | 15-5 
41 0 83-5 | 24-5 | 21-5 
88-5 | 33-5 | 31-6 | 25-1 | 21 
37-2 | 32-1 | 26-4 | 19-6 | 19-6 
38-1 | 30-6 | 28-2 | 20-7 | 22-2 
38-7 | 32-3 | 29-8 | 21-3 | 20-4 
38-3 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 23-3 | 24 
37-5 |] 31 28-5 | 22 17-2 





Pork Bacon 
feel adh iies S 
soley ab & ee vo re 
gh) 28) 28 | ge. |a8s| dg 
vey aa = = a s 
“2 | 8% | 22 | Sb, | 355) 38 
ge Se 2 |Sae] ea] ga 
> = By nm ~Q a 
cents | cents cents cents cents cents 
23-4 30-0 27-1 26-6 39-0 43-6 
16-4 25-4 27-8 25-7 37-9 42-0 
19-3 25-°4 30-2 26-8 39 41-7 
11:7 23-3 27 24-5 35-9 39-1 
15 25 24-4 24-2 36-2 41-3 
17-2 28-3 28-7 24-9 35-8 40-2 
19 25 26-5 26-7 43 48-7 
Mba Soe A 30 26-8 37-7 41 
LTE eiletfotetaccts 28-7 25 35 40-8 
18-8 24-7 28-1 25-8 39-7 43-6 
22 25 30 25-9 38°8 43-7 
16-7 26 27:5 26-2 37-7 41 
17-7 23 +2 28-3 26-1 40°5 43-1 
ayer | omen eee 26-7 25 41-7 46-4 
19-8 27-2 24-0 24-3 36-6 40-4 
22-5 27-4 24 25-7 37-2 42-7 
20-8 24-2 24-2 25-2 39-5 46 
21 31-7 28 25-4 35-6 39-6 
17-2 25-7 21-9 24-6 39 41-5 
22-7 24-8 20:5 20 35 39-3 
23-2 25 26 23 35 39 
18-5 30 21-5 24-4 S7 OM see eae 
16 28-2 24-4 24-5 36 38-7 
16+4 27-9 25°8 25-5 34-2 36-6 
26-2 29-6 26-9 27-7 36-5 40-8 
22-1 27-6 25°5 25-4 37°6 40-9 
22-5 33 26-2 27 40°5 44-7 
21-2 25-7 23-4 22-5 36-2 40°3 
26-2 31-7 25-8 22-3 39-2 45-1 
28-7 28 27-8 33-3 36-6 41-5 
28 29 26-2 27-7 37 40-6 
25-7 27°5 27°3 27-7 36 39-7 
25-9 30-8 25-6 27-8 37°7 42-7 
80-2 35 29 30-2 37°1 40-3 
28 26-7 27°3 27-8 33-2 36-5 
27°4 30 25-1 33-7 87°3 41-2 
26-7 30 26-6 30 33°7 38°5 
26-3 33-3 27°5 30 38-2 41-8 
26-5 29-2 24-5 25-5 83°5 38-2 
26-3 32-5 ZO secre 31-6 35°9 
25-7 28 26-2 26-6 33-7 36-7 
28-7 30 ZOS2Meeenias 36°3 40-7 
24-5 28 25-9 24-3 36 40°5 
26-3 31:3 25+1 27-5 35-7 39-3 
26-9 28-7 24-4 27-2 36-9 38-2 
27 31-2 28-4 25-7 32-9 38-5 
28-7 28-3 28-8 28 34 39-5 
26-7 23 +2 25 25 37-8 41-5 
25-7 28-7 28 27-8 35-9 40- 
27°5 380 33 30-1 38-2 41-8 
25 skye 29 29-7 37-2 42-5 
27-7 28 30 28-2 36 41-5 
25-9 81-5 27 28-1 38-4 42°5 
25-2 33-5 28-5 29-5 41-2 47-8 
21-7 28-8 27:3 28 40°8 45-1 
19-7 28-6 25-4 23°4 40-5 45-6 
19-6 28-4 24-4 248 39-7 45 
19-8 28:7 263 22 41-3 46-1 
20-9 32-2 25-5 25-6 44-1 50-3 
20°6 31-2 24-8 25 43 49-5 
19:5 31 26°5 27-5 45 51-7 
20°5 384 256 23-3 45-3 51-4 
22-8 32-7 25 26-7 4301 48-4 
21-0 31-1 26-7 25-1 39-9 45-8 
21+2 31-2 23-2 25 41-9 49-2 
21 30 35 25 40-5 45 
22°3 83°5 27-1 24-9 42-3 47-4 
20:9 29°5 25°4 25 38-8 45-3 
19-6 31-2 23 25-8 36-2 41-9 
27-4 37-6 31-5 29-2 48-0 53-3 
25°8 37°5 27°5 28-6 50 53°3 
29 40 34 28-7 46-2 51-6 
28-9 39-5 34-9 29-3 53-1 58-7 
27-5 33-9 29-3 31-2 43-9 50°5 
25 +2 37+1 31 27-9 44-5 51 
27-7 34-4 28-6 26-1 46-8 51 
30 41-7 Olean ove 47 51 
25 36°5 35 32-7 §2°5 59 


b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 


c Price in bulk lower. 


am, boiled, 
sliced, per lb. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1928 








Fish 












frozen, per Ib. 
frozen, per lb. 








and frozen, 


Cod Steak, 
fresh and 
Halibut, fresh 

per lb. 
fresh and 
Salt herrings, 
per lb. 
Salt herrings, 
per doz 


Whitefish, 


Finnan haddie, 
per lb. 


Canned salmon 
per lb. tin 


Lard, pure leaf 
best, per lb. 


and extras, 


Fresh, specials 
per doz. 


Milk, in bottles, 
per quart 


Butter 


prints, etc., 


Dairy, solids 
per lb. 









Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 


wooo 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 
ee ——eS0sSSS 
Canned Vegetables 




















a g 4 » g 
g é 5 ee / 8. | 3. | & 
2 a ze 4 = oa oe ig 
Locality 2 i a 5 raNi, | 2 . a q B a 3 3 
ee es 8 ee Oe | paras qo =e 3 aH sg 
~ ies esaes al keds HO ie ect ; $a | #2 | #4 
2 — at BS A Saal | re a5 83 £8 no eS 
go | 3s | se |see| Ss | es | 22 | 28 | g2 | g8 
ae 28 gh 82.2 oa 28 a a 5 & Sa 68 
Oo aa a ey fe} fe & a A Oo 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents | cents | cents | cents cents 
Dominion (average...... Ei oysaeiete alee oie 33-6 7:7 18-2 5-6 6-2 10-3 12:3 15-7 15-9 16-0 
Nova Scotia (average)...........-.+- 32-1 8-1 17-6 5-4 6-3 9:8 13-9 16-6 15-8 16-0 
MSV. Weare wis cits ol clnitla wleleratotereretes 33-5 8 17-1 5-2 6-4 10-4 13 16 16 16:6 
2—New Glasgow...........0-000: 32+2 8 17-1 5-2 5-9 9-9 13-4 16-1 15-5 15-5 
Sa SAMUEL SY \s\ar- cinta «\ehafele sisie os oicieies 30-3 8 18-2 5-2 6-5 9-5 12-5 16-2 15-4 15 
A alifaxent se iclatieccton ities te sayomterer= 32+2 8 17-1 4-9 6-7 9-7 14-5 16-3 14-5 15-5 
DO -WANGSOT -Dtatersitys ol feleveloie-eieleicrsraross 31-7 8-3 19 6-4 6-5 10 16-5 19-5 18 18-5 | 
Ge EPULO swale teasetarencierste tice sta-ate stators se 82°5 8 17-3 5-3 6 9-5 13-3 15-2 15-1 15-1 | 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown......... 30 7:4 18-7 5-1 5-8 10-9 14-6 15-8 15-4 15-6 | 
New Brunswick (average).......... 34-3 8-5 17-8 5-2 6-2 16-2 14-0 15-6 15-1 15-6 
S— Moncton shivactclesiles elie seisisteiers 84-4 8-7 18-1 5-5 6-7 12-2 14-8 16-1 15:3 16-2 
OSes OLN ast ne esnaro ete eeiecle 34 8-7 19 4-7 5-7 8-5 11-9 14-6 14-3 14-2 
NGS Hr CCETICCON aco asiseitiaieisiisietsieien- 33°7 8-7 16-8 5 6-2 10-9 14-2 14:5 14 14-4 
i) Av HUDS beers neceeiasiecnecetl 35 8 17-7 5-7 6 9 15 17 16-7 17-5 
Quebec (average) 30-8 6-4 17-6 5-0 6-5 9-2 12-9 14-1 15-8 14-9 
2—Quebec..... 31-5 7-5 17-1 5 6:8 9-4 12-9 14-6 15-6 15-7 
13—Three Rivers. ; 32-1 6 18-6 5-3 6:3 9-6 14-7 14-5 17-9 15-3 
14—Sherbrooke........... mee 31-7 | 6-6-7 16:2 5 6-2 9-3 13-3 14-1 16-1 14-6 
TGS Sorel ey siacaciccbiete: Aensisiee aeietloas 29 6 18-2 4-6 6-4 9-2 11-2 i4-1 15-3 15:3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.............0..+ 28-2 5 16-4 4-7 7 9-8 12-6 13-5 14-1 14-3 
7 SU ODN Bite). ciecereieleloieieiste ste eisls ore 31 {5-3-6-7 18 4-7 6-5 9-6 14-3 13-9 16-5 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30-9 6-7 18-1 5-5 6-8 7:8 13-3 15 17-4 15:6 
19—Montreals 05; saysclevierobicnierser- 32-1 15-3-8 18 5 5-9 10-1 12-3 13-9 14-9 14-9 
AO sn LB ecerels oa tioreistattears strorateteteters 31-1 6-8 17-7 5-1 6-4 7-9 11-7 13-4 14-4 13- 
Ontario (average)..................- 33-9 7-3 17-3 4-7 6-1 10-8 12-7 15-0 14-7 14-9 
DOTA Wa sets ois, ticielebieioissabiotetete aioe 34-9 {7-3-8 18-3 5-4 6-3 11-2 11-6 15-2 14-9 14-9 
ZAR DrOcievillon sp .easiseeineleei neem: 31 6-7 15-7 5-2 5-7 10-3 11-7 13-9 13-6 13-8 
DS ANS OD \a\s -/vielainis nlc ere eiaie e(elein> 32-2 6:7 15 5-1 5-5 10-1 11-2 13-3 13-1 13-1 
2A Bellevilles.cshsccleeaceeseweco. 33-1 |6:0-6-7 16-6 4-6 5-2 10-8 12:3 14-2 14 14-2 
2b—Peterboroughy.)..jeciscs cccteie.- 33-4 7:3 16-6 4-5 5-6 11-2 12-2 14-6 14-4 14-6 
DGq- Oba WAS as etion cele clelsbiee ceisins 35-6 7-3 15 4-3 6-4 10-9 12-2 15-1 14-5 14-7 
BI Orillia Biss cic attabecelnne neta: 33°5 6-7 18-2 4-5 5-9 10-1 11-9 15 14-7 15 
a AOL ONLO maser aieteiet slo sisi reels 36-1 17-3-8 17-7 4-3 5-7 10 10-2 14-8 14-9 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls)......:..0..-+.+. 87°3 7:3 19-2 5 5-8 10-7 13-8 15-6 15-1 16-7 
80—St. Catharines................ 33-3 7:3 17-7 4-8 5-4 11-1 12-7 14-4 14 14-3 
Bl — ELAM CONY, .\.).)eisciateleinw cee es 85-1 7:3 18-5 4-4 6-1 11-6 12-6 15-4 14-8 15 
Sos DLANONGls.,<12a).icheci cece a cele 33-8 |6-7-8 17 4-4 5-4 11-7 13-8 14-2 14-1 14-1 
Oa CoA U aeteretats oo oaye ates oe wlaeteeretarens 35-5 7:3 18-4 4-3 5-8 12-4 13-3 15 14-7 15-1 
Se CUO leer cro Wale, feteistesaiepeele meters 34-1 7:3 17:5 4-6 6-4 11-7 12-9 14-9 14-1 14-7 
Sb Kltchenerin.. sheace fa anenrieenor 82°6 6-7 17-8 4 5-3 10-7 11-2 15 14-2 14-3 
86-—Woodstock.........css0cceceee- 33-6 |6-7-7-3 17-5 4 5-9 10-5 14 14-3 13-8 14-5 
ON —Sbratiord. co... tossoeeciemaeeeeic: 32-2 7:3 19-4 4-2 6-4 11-9 13-1 17-2 15 15-3 
OS LONCOM\ lreieesidivicie e tisiciemcreisersies 83-6 |6-7-7-3 18-4 4-5 6 10-8 12-4 15-3 15-4 15-4 
890—St. Thomas.....:.ge «cues ete. 33-1 |7-3-8-7 18-2 4-5 6 12 13-6 15-5 15-3 14-9 
0K CLL DAT te. sisieroreleee o1eleeleicteleiole's 33-7 6-7 18 4-4 6-2 10:7 14-5 14-7 15 14:5 
G1 WindsOr now strimmer 82-8 | 8-9-3 18-3 4-6 6 10-5 14-1 15 14-8 15-4 
ED SATTIA ate eRlaineietisionte eaaemes 36-6 |7-3-8 17:3 4-7 6 10:8 13-2 14-1 13-3 13-7 
43—Owen Sound.... , 33-4 |6-7-7-3 18-4 3-9 5-5 10-3 12-7 15-4 15:3 15-7 
44—North Bay... 33-6 7-3 15 5-1 6-8 9-1 13-5 15 14:5 14-8 
45—Sudbury. 33-7 | 8-8-7 17-5 5+2 7-7 10-1 14-9 14-8 15-1 15-4 
46—Cobalt. eats 35 8-3 17-2 5-5 7:7 10-9 13-3 17-3 18 18-1 
47—Timimins...... ene nent 34-8 8-3 14-3 5:3 6-2 9-5 13-5 15-3 14-8 15 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 31-7 8 17 5-3 7-6 11:3 14 15-3 15-7 15-8 
4o= Port Arthurs. ....-2sesst>deus. 33-2 6 18-3 5:3 5-9 9-5] 10-7] 15-6] 14-4] 15-4 
O0= Hore William Cycnlte. cece 33-2 6 16 5:2 5-9 10-8 10-7 15-6 14-7 14-9 
Manitoba (average)................. 35 +5 6-7 19-7 5-3 6-4 12-1 12-9 18-0 17-7 17-5 
GI=-WinNIPEQ acres tiie (alee sev ciel eoleies 35-6 |6-4-7 17-8 5-2 6:3 11-7 12-7 17-7 17:8 18 
OZE—BTANG ON eins ti.iaislersicisjeteleerctad es 35-4 |6-3-7 21-5 5:3 6-4 12-4 13 18-3 17-5 17 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 34-4 8-1 19-2 5-2 6-2 10-6 12-0 18-0 17-9 18-2 
Dede NUCZ MALY rataletcrs/-)6/cjaleiclatelelctelstersieteiele 35 8-824 [ees 5-1 6-6 11-5 13 17-9 17-2 18-2 
54—Prince Albert..... aetelsfelolere starotele 32-5 Sie es 5-1 6 8-2 12-3 18 18 18-1 
BUR SBSICA TOONS: wie vs stalticieis/orewietereren 84-4 8 18-4 5-1 5-3 10-9 10-1 18-1 18-5 18-7 
B6—Moose JAW. sccisecueesca stacsees 35-7 8 20 5-5 6-8 11-6 12-6 18-1 18 17-9 
Alberta (average)................... 35-6 8-6 19-0 5-2 6-9 10-7 10-1 16-7 18-0 18-2 
Ov-—MedicineiHaty, j.ccce. caves ¢ 35-3 8-9 19 5-3 7 12-5 11-4 17-6 20-6 19-1 
b8—Drumbeller....iviceccassecieso« 37-5 8-9 20 5-3 5-9 10:8 9-1 16-6 16-5 17-5 
OP MAMONtON. <5 slacincecetios nese. 35 8 20 5-1 5-7 10-2 9-9 15-8 17-9 18 
G0 CERES Bias cgaabosanhoatenanac 35+7 8 18-4 5-1 5:3 10:9 10-1 16-7 18-4 18-9 
6l—lethbridge. .......05..c0aeaceo. 34-6 | 8-10 17-8 5-2 6-2 9-3 9-8 16-9 16-7 17-6 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-1 9-5 21-4 5-5 6-6 9-7 9-5 16-8 18-5 18-3 
62—Fernie 35-7 10 18-7 5:3 6 11 9:7 18 18-5 18-9 
63—Nelson 35-7 10 18-6 5-7 7 9-8 10-2 16-7 19-6 20-1 
OAT Ale owned oes 35 9:3 20 5-2 6-1 9-5 10 15 19 19 
65—New Westminster 35-8 |8-3-9-5 22-1 5-2 6:3 8-7 8-2 15-8 17-9 16-4 
66—Vancouver 33-8 |8-3-9-5 21-3 5-8 6-4 8:5 8-4 14-7 16-5 16 
67—Victoria 35-8 10 23-5 5-4 6-9 9 9-5 15-6 16-1 16 
68—Nanaimo 35 8-9 21-7 5:5 8 10 10 18-2 18-6 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert 34-3 10 25 5-7 6 10-7 10 20 21-7 20 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF DECEMBER, 1928 






























Potatoes 
g$ 6 & 
. Pp ° > 
i oh a a ed is iS a q 
= ee 5 Fe ee ei > Ba A an dj 
Soe ret es ad ao oa do sg ops ° a = Bae 
pa © § s : Ee Qe cpt ie Ps Q. g 3 * a. 
Gash foe, es So} te] ee 1 ae | oss |- 8 aa os as ES 
Sot sea) Al eee eeapes. |Geciig | i haciaes t an’ | es 
= a ip an ago u - = hy wu 
Soe as. Was s | ER | FS | ga |goc| & dg aa ae ES 
a } a my cay Q a o 3 5 S 3 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
10-3 6-8 | 1-244 25-8 13-5 16-1 19-4 74-6 26-7 63-2 42-5 
10-0 7-0) 1-072 21-4 14-3 15-6 19-2 74-6 27-8 69-7 37-6 
9-2 68 F-002| B14 a 16-4] 15-1] 19-4 80 28-4 61 ieee eee. 1 
9-5 6-8 | 1-194] 20-2 13-5 | 14:5 | 18-5 82 28-2 65 36-2 | 2 
10-1 7-3 +766 17-9 15-3 15-1 UBS, |e gsene se 28 Bull «decane Meee ee 3 
11-8 6-5 -974 22-1 12-3 15 19-8 76:3 25-7 67-5 39:2 | 4 
10 7-7 | 1-50 25 UM) P2852 Waste 15 19 20S NAR ceteis Suse 30 S75. Ilva eee 5 
9-2 7-1} 1-002] 21-6 13-5 | 14-8] 18-6 80 26-2 67-7 37-3 16 
8-4 7-2 +767 AG PE ol DSS. ee 13-9 14-6 16-6 85 27-5 65 43-317 
9-9 6-9 | 82-1 18-8 14-8] 15-1] 19-1 71-7 27-0 65-2 45-9 
10-6 6-6] -833}| 18-4 14-1] 15-3] 20 73-5 27-7 65 50 «| 8 
9-7 6-8 1-012 18-6 15-5 13:7 17-7 67-2 25 56°7 40-7 | 9 
10 6-5 -814 20 13-8 13:7 18-7 74:3 26-5 73°8 43 10 
9-3 7-8 625 18-3 15-7 17-7 205) ee aeeis mee 28 Ta | eee Rests 50. (jl 
9-7 7-7 | 1-241 25-1 13-3 16-9 17-9 82-4 26-3 64-8 41-0 
10-7 7-8] 1-093 | 24-4 14-3] 16-4| 18-3 84 94-6 76 39-5 112 
10-1 9-5 1-287 30-4 14 19-2 19-2 86-7 29-2 65 41-9 |13 
11 7-2 1-165 23-2 12-9 15-8 17:3 78-7 27-9 65 40-5 |14 
9-6 9-8 1-143 27-1 12 17-2 17-8 85 DAT Nene tee 41-2 |15 
8-1 6 1-28 Deo ial cinete ame Lect 12-5 15-7 15 87-5 24-5 50 40-1 16 
9-9 i 1-44 29 14 19-3] 20 80 Db t eenek eae 45 |17 
9 7-1| 1-266 DAT cts 15 17-6 17-3 90 29 66-7 41-2 |18 
9-7 % 1-07 22°5 12-5 16-2 17-8 87-7 26 62-3 37-8 |19 
9 aa 1-154 21 12-1 15-1 18-6 61-7 23-6 68°7 41-6 |20 
10-4 7-0 1-191 25-4 13-6 15-8 19-8 FAL 26-6 61-2 39-1 | 
10-7 7-5 1-23 25-3 13-4 15-8 21-2 70 28-5 61-1 41-8 j2t 
9-6 6-8 1-20 2b: Meet 326. Wal. 34a See 13-4 16 19-3 68:3 27-2 58-3 40-5 |22 
10-1 7 1-22 25-6 13-4 15-3 19-8 79 23-6 59 41 23: 
11-4 7-2 1-25 26°90) © (259. A aoe 13:5 15 17-8 68-5 26-4 56 87-5 |24 
10-2 7 1-12 21-9 13-7 14-7 19-4 72:6 27-5 56:8 85-9 125 
9-7 7 1-12 22°84) 28°C. 3. asec 13-8 15-4 19 84 26 61-3 41-4 126 
10-6 7:3 -981 DEO 28°24 oes e 12-5 17 19 13°7 27 61-8 85-6 |27 
9-8 6-7 1-07 21-1 12-9 15-5 19-4 73-1 25-6 60-2 389 28 
11-9 6-9 1-19 DAY | B28) Mier oe Se 13 16-4 20 85 27 60 40-6 |29 
9-7 6-4 1-32 ORG” 8250S. aoe ae 13-1 15-2 19-5 66 +7 22-6 54-8 38-4 |30 
11-1 6-6 1-11 DEE 28 6S... cate es 13-5 15-1 19-7 83-3 24-7 68-3 40-2 |31 
10 7-5 1-00 POS 26. On a de8. 13-1 153 18-4 58-7 28-2 55 87-4 132 
10-1 z 1-07 Tie Te B2SWANS., peste or 13-9 14-7 19-7 80 24-4 68°3 36-2 [33 
11 7-9 1-01 ZOO 830) SU ect mee. 12-7 15-3 18-5 61 26-3 52-3 85-2 134 
10-7 6-3 1-08 22) Bal G20 MG Ae tern 12-8 14-9 19 63-6 25-6 61-3 85-9 135 
9 6-9 1-08 255 Dah D2 chs. arate 13-5 15-1 16-8 69-3 25 55 35-2 136 
10-9 i 1-19 Dad Oe alecs ne 13-5 15-3 19-8 68-7 25-8 58-7 39°1 137 
10-4 7-9 1-03 PSN P22 BN. dacs che 12-8 14-2 18-9 90 25-5 65 37-2 138 
10-3 7-1 1-02 ZO-2eb. Bee OM eats 13-5 15-4 20-4 79°7 28-4 66-7 39-7 139 
9-7 5-2 +994 ZOO ee Se ace secre. 14-2 15 19-6 77:3 25-8 58 387°3 (40 
9-7 5-3 1-05 DO= 1) F202 Ae ama. 15-6 16-7 18-7 65 25-7 70 89-2 41 
9-6 6-2 95 ASO RESON. tats 13-5 16 18-7 90 29-3 75 38 42 
10-5 6-1 1-28 Rei Foor. Ae ed. 13-5 15-4 19-6 74-2 27-7 60-8 89°3 143 
11 7-3 1-27 BO LM ete qpecea eee 13-5 16-2 20-8 68-7 25 54-7 40 44 
10-4 9 1-42 he DD ish ss 13-8 18 «2 2227 78-8 28-3 66 41-7 |45 
11-6 9 1-73 40 15-1 19-7 21-78 86-2 29-3 72-1 45-6 |46 
11-7 8-2 1-47 AG: HAN tssahe Bates 13-2 16-4 20-7 75 27-5 62-7 43-2 |47 
9-4 7-2 1-46 30-5 14-5 i 3°38 75 29:3 59°5 39 48 
10-2 6-1 1-39 3 14-2 15 21-1 70:7 26-4 59:3 40 49 
10-7 6-6 1-42 29-4 13-5 16-2 22-5 66:7 27 59.4 41 50 
10-8 5-7 1-168 Bee ech eee 13-7 16-7 20-7 69-6 27-9 60-5 44-8 
10-5 5-3 1-27 2B, MN ave chs oa: 13-6 16°56 21-4 65-9 27-9 55-7 45 51 
11 6-1 1-05 BWM ocsatewiats 13-8 16-8 20 73°3 27-8 65-3 44-6 |52 
10-8 6-7 1-503 EN dees 13-9 18-4 29-4 72-7 26-3 64:8 48-6 
10-5 6-6] 1-57 Bos aa rode cites 14 17-7 20-5 73°3 27-2 66 49 153 
12:3 7-7 1-75 BL = DON 5 deecleedas 13-5 19-2 20-7 74 25-8 63-3 50-8 |54 
10-5 6-1 1-23 Ss LT Actin oes 12-8 16-9 19-1 69 24-8 64-9 47-3 |55 
9-7 6-4] 1-46 OB nN Ne ae tice he eles 15-4 19-6 21-2 74-6 27-2 64-8 47-3 156 
1i-1 5-8 | 1-397 28-00-5508 13-3 16-9 29-5 71-0 26-4 65-2 49-0 
12-2 5-2 1-62 BO Sale cae sae 12-6 19 20-3 73°6 29-2 69-6 50 57 
11-2 6-3 Peel te ted tern aos se 14-2 16-8 22-7 75 26-7 68-3 51-7 [58 
10-3 5-8 907 Zefa | vd oata te 3-5 16-2 20-5 68-5 25-5 59-3 48-2 |59 
10-7 6-2 1-66 Oe BM, adv asks 12-8 16:9 19-1 69 24-8 64-9 47-3 60 
11-3 5-6 1-03 OD WM vide.a ee « 13-4 15-6 20 69 25-8 64 47-6 |61 
19-3 5-8 | 1-653 oA AM sage 12-2 15-7 18-9 WA 27-0 63-1 49.4 
11-9 5-8 1-63 SOOM... dete 14-4 17-5 19-5 78 29-5 71 50 62 
11 6-2 2-02 AT Base aetaes 13-1 16-2 20 76°7 30:8 65 51-7 |63 
9-1 6-1 1-80 BOM. hte tS 13:5 15 20 75 25 62-5 50 64 
9:5 5-1 1-24 Dr Age cy eae 10-6 15-1 16-8 67 25-8 57-2 44-4 165 
9-8 5-2 1-34 QisAel dees 10-5 13-9 17:2 63-8 22-8 55-4 43-4 |66 
9-8 5-1 1-55 POT cchnacee 3 8 : : 
11-4 6-1 D524 a eB beeen Sere restster: +2 
10 6-8 rad ees |iiwaivevec sees saliayetafetoceiegs +2 
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Sugar. a 3 ag 4 > 
a a i Sa - io 2 
a a > ei a Q = 
g|ael8 |% | eel eel? | 22] 2 B 28 g 
: ° o 14 g -2.8| Ee | 2 © & ie fy 
Locality rene eens ORF! ag |g = 3 Ong g 
oa | 6 | ai. ee |295|| ae lioe | Soop Soul ool as Bg 
Seelso8| pf) eS] sSe] BPS | ee] eg a ae a3 33 
BO nloCn| on | re ga. brs | He Bo a ek cs a4 
dasleas| 2s] sf iSss| 2X |e] 28 | 321 g8 | so] SB 
o Pa oO B oO > n A oO D a < 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents cents | cents] cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...... 7-6 | 7-2 5] 70-5 | 27-7 | 15-7] 3-5] 65-0] 58-4] 12-3 6-3 16-304 
Nova Scotia (average....... 7-7] 7-21 66-8 | 69-9] 29-0] 13-1] 3-7] 64:0] 48-4] 13-2 7-0 16-250 
j=Cy neva. .0oe 7-4 | 7-2 | 62-71 67-8 | 26:9 | 15-71 3-8] 69-5| 53-5] 13 6-2) 7.2 eee 
2—New Glasgow....... | 8:1] 7-4] 66-9] 71-9 | 30-9] 12-6] 3-5] 61-3] 38-6] 13-1 rid ee ee ae 
p= Amihers tessa. ce eeoe 7-7) 71167 | 67-5 | 27-5 | 12-5] 4-2] 60 56 12-5 6-7 17-50 | 
= Telit nee 7-1 | 6-8] 67-1 | 67-6 | 29 13°83 | 1) 3-6ull) 57-301 58-7al' 13 6-6 16-00 | 
S—Windsor............. 8-2) ZSu Ome nima  aluse 12-2 | 3-6] 66 48 15 8 © |15- 00-16: -00 
Go Ururo.s Aten Ae 7-9| 7-4167 | 69-4| 29-5] 12-4] 3-5] 69-7] 35-4] 12-4 6-5 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown] 7-4] 7 | 65 | 68-5] 28-7} 15-6] 3-6] 57-4] 41-6] 13-6 6-8 |15- ae 40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-6 | 7-0 | 62-9 | 71-7 | 27-1 13-4 | 3-3 67-3 44-7 12-2 6-1 -438 
$—Moncton............ 8 7-5 | 65-5 | 74-4 | 30 13-4] 3-6] 69-6] 45-6] 13-6 6-2 |16-50- i. -00g 
65h Johnie nee 7-2) 6-5 | 63-1 | 63-6] 25-7| 13-3| 3-2] 73-7] 45-2} 11-5 6-5 15-00 
10—Frederictor......... 7-6} 7-1 | 62-8 | 73-9} 27-6| 12-9] 3 65-8} 40 11 6-4 16-00 
11—Bathurst......... 7-5 | 6:81.60 | 75 | 25 14 3-5 | 60 48 12-5 5-3 18-00 
Quebee (average)......... 7-1) 6-7 | 60-7 | 67-4 | 27-4] 14-5] 3-6] 68-7] 62-5] 11-5 6-0 15-433 
io OQucheowee ana 6-8) 6:4 | 595. [evi 267 18 1793) | 3-38) (68-0) 160 10-8 6-3 |15-00-16-00 
13—Tnree Rivers........ 7-9} 7-2] 61-7 | 71-7 | 28-9} 14 4-1] 66-9] 66-7] 11-8 6-6 15-00 
14—Sherbrooke......... 6-8] 6:51 61-4 | 70 | 27-2) 13-8] 3-5] 57-8] 58-9] 11-8 6-4 |15-75-16-25 
Th=Corele es noe 7-31 6-7 | 56-7 | 53-3 | 29 13-3 | 4-5] 56 70 11 6-3 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe....... 6-6| 6-4] 63-7 | 67-5 | 28-2] 13-2] 3-8] 62-8] 61-3] 10-7 5-3 |15-00-15-50 
e—Suolintst case 7 6-8 | 64-7 | 68-3 | 27 14-5] 4-1 72:5 | 70 14 5-7 14-00 
i cee 26. | Mie || G2et nk 1182 7e8)| § e495) (18 S-50]| 2-80) oo 2eilm alae 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
6-7 | 6-5 | 59-3 | 69-4 | 26-1 15-5 | 3-1| 63-4] 61-1 10-8 6 16-40 
7-21 75158 1 °63-9)| 26-2 | 14 2-91 62 55 10-5 5-7 15-75 
7-41 7-41] 61-9 | 72-41 26-5] 14-2] 3-4] 66-7] 60-5] 11-5 6-0 15-783 
7 69% | 62:40 71-4) [27-2 |) 146) 3-1] 776) 161-48)" Hier 6-2 |15-25-15-75 
7-3] 6-6|58-3| 70 | 27-2) 13-5| 3-8} 64-2] 57-5] 10-8 6-4 15-25 
oan aes Me cereals (628i GeO W570) a |) 65) wEIR2Ges 12-8] 3-8| 68-3] 61 11-7 6 15-00 
24—Belleville........... WoT Sete 65) oc70-O0) 2529) | 8 a2-On |e Sava) a65 65 11-8 6-5 15-50 
25—Peterborough....... 7-4| 7-1 | 63-8 | 72-5 | 25-4] 14-2] 3-5] 65 56-7] 11-5 6 15-75 
26——-Oshawa............. 7-6) 7-2168 | 77 | 25-8] 13-3] 8-3] 63 60 12 6-8 |15-00-15-50 
Di Orillia eaee sone 7-3) 7-11 67 | 72-6} 24 14-6 | 4 71 56-2} 11-8 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
28—Toronto............. 6-8] 6-7 | 63-4] 71-7] 25-5 | 12-4] 3-1 61-3} 54 9-9 5-9 |15-00-15-50 
29—Niagara Falls....... 7-8 || Ved | 68.1 [76 1] 27-6, | 5 b=4 | 3-8 || 72-day Weyeoule alte 6-2 |13-75-14-25¢ 
30—St. Catharines....... | 7-2] 7-2 | 61 72-5 | 25-5 13-6 | 2-9 71-7 59 10-8 6-3 |14.00-15.00g 
31—Hamilton........... 768 | Te | Goel | 74 1125-0) 12-1 [93-8 |) 166-5) 160-65]) 1103 6-4 15-50 
32—Brantford........... 6-9 | 6-8] 61 71-6 | 26-2] 12-9] 3-2] 69-4] 61-7] 10-5 5-7 114-50-15-00 
Bae Caliwieee een di kue 6-9 | 6-81.60 | 70-6] 24-7] 13-9] 3-6 3-5 | 59-4] 10-3 5-7 |15-00-15-50 
34—Guelph.............. 6-9 | 6-71 57-2 | 74-2 | 25-4] 14-2] 3-4] 72-5] 58 10-9 6-2 |15 00-15 .50 
So--Kitchenen es... bee le 7-7 | 74 | 49.35 |cz0e301 Bbed) |) 1S 3-4] 66:9] 62-4 9-9 5-2 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock.......... 6-9] 6-8] 65 | 71-2 | 25 12-6 | 2-8] 66 60 10 5-5 15-50 
37—Stratford............ 7-3) 7-1] 59-2 | 72 || 27-1 13-6 | 3-1 70 54-2} 10-8 6-5 |15-00-15-50 
38—London............. 7-5) 7-5 | 65-6 | 73-2] 25-9] 14-1] 3-4] 68-6] 56-9 10-9 5-9 16-00 
39—St. Thomas......... 7-71 7-5 | 66-5 | 72-5 | 26-8| 13-9] 3-7] 69-6] 61-4] 12-8 6-3 |15-50-16-00 
40—Chatham........... 6-5} 6-2] 56-6] 66 | 25-8) 18-5] 3-6] 66-7] 72:5] 11-4 5-3 15-00 
41—Windsor............. 7 6-9 | 61 | 74-4 | 27 13-9] 3-2] 63-7]. 60 10 6-3 |15-50-16-00g 
42—Sarnia.. sete Cell || Meret ORT GS) en Noden 14-3 | 2-9 68-3 62-5 10 6-7 16-00 
43—Owen § Sound:........ 771 71) 68-41 74 | 27 12-7 | 3-6 |+ 63-7 | 54-3 11°3 5-5 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay.......... mT | 7 69.) [74 | o7e4 | 1646 1) 8:7 1: 68°84] 160 13-3 6 16-50 
Ab ud bun Yaris si. 0ne 7-8| 7-5 | 62-5 | 74-8] 29-7] 18-5] 3-7] 63:7] 66:7] 14-5 5-5 |17-00-17-50 
pO= Cobal teemecn cts. 8-8| 8-1| 68-7 | 74-6 | 30-6| 15-6| 3-6| 63-6| 55 15 6-7 18-00 
47—Timmins cans: hee S26 5| e727 | CO bed 7S<bil boSe31|08 ab Sil aos Tale ene ere eee 13-7 6-7 |18-00-18-50 
feet te Marie 7-8.| 7-7 | 59:7 | 76 | 26-7] 16 3-3] 61-7| 65 14-3 5-7 |15-50-16-00 
49—Fort Arthur... eae WeoSad |p eb | blade 72-67 15-7] 3-1| 56-4| 68 11-5 5 |17-00-17-50 
m a oe William.........] 7-4] 7-2] 59-4 | 74-8 | 29-4 | 15-9] 3-1] 65 62 11-4 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
a oba (average -+- | 7-7] 7-6] 56-8 | 69-3 | 29-1 14-4] 3-1 59-0 55-7 12-3 7:3 20-750 
pe anipes RE adekie. 7-9 | 7-7 | 58-6 | 70-3 | 28 14-2] 3-3] 52-2] 54-3 11-6 7-6 19-50 
s eee andon vee ea gee 7-5 | 7-4155 | 68-3 | 30-3 14-6] 2-9] 65-8| 57 13 7 22-00 
re eee (average)...| 8.0 | 7-7 | 57-7] 72-1 | 29-4 19-4] 3-3 64-8 60-9 14-2 6-5 23-625 
b3— Regina bees 7-71 7-6 | 58-3 | 71-8} 20-2 | 19-7] 2-9] 71-2] 160 13-2 5:7 23-00 
pomen Ibex brecenae 8-3} 7-8 | 50-8] 75-8 | 31-2 | 23 3-6 | 58 60 15 6-0 |S 2. Aes 
Fe ta clessisiecieies 7-7| 7-8 | 58-1 | 66-2 | 28-2] 16-1] 3-5] 55 53-7] 13-4 6-7 |23-00-25-50 
Moose Jaw.......... 8-4} 750) 6326 | M4-6) 28-01) U8e7 fe 8-201 ard 70 15 6:5 
Alberta (average) ........ 8-2| 7-8] 53-1] 67-4 | 29-3 18:6 | 3-4 63-3 60-0 14-3 6-4 
57—Medicisze Hat ....... 8-1 7.8 | 55 70-7 | 29-8 20-2 ne 70 68 14-7 5-6 
58—Drumheller.......... 9-5] 9-1] 48-3] 65 | 30 92-5 | 3-8| 65 64 15 7-5 
59—Edmonton........... 8-1] 7-7|52 | 65 | 28-9] 16-4| 3-4] 62-5] 56-2] 14 6-6 
60—Calgary.............. 7-7 | 7-5 | 68-1 | 66-2] 28-2 | 16-1| 3-5] 55 53-7| 13-4 6-7 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-6 6-9 | 52 70:2 | 29-6 18 3.1 64 58 14-2 5.4 
British Columbia (aver’ge)| 7-8 | 7:4 | 55-9 | 69-0 | 29-8 22°3 | 3-7 63-7 60-9 13-5 6-5 
62—Fernie................ 8-7 | 8-1] 61 72-6 | 29 16:9)|) S-GAly-aaenee 60 12-5 6.2 ve 
63—Nelson............... 8:4] 8 | 56-7 | 72-2 | 30 27-9} 3-6] — 60 66 15 8.2) |. 5 eae 
C4“ Trailehac secon bce 7-9 | 7:61 59 | 71-5 | 27-5 | 27-5) 3-4| 67-51 60 15 7 
65—New Westminster....| 6-8] 6-5 | 54:3] 638-7] 28-4] 18-2] 3-7] 57-5] 60 12 Gah: 
66—Vancouver....... ..| 6-5} 6-4 | 54-1 | 62-4 | 28-1 19-8] 8-3] 61-4] 49-8] 11 5-4 
67—Victoria.......... 7-5 | 7 | 57-11 65-4] 29-1] 20-1] 3-3] 66-1] 56-7] 12-5 6 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-8} 7-5|55 | 70 | 33-71] 23-8] 4-4| 68-3] 65 15 6-8 
69—Prince Rupert........ 8-51 82150 174 %|132-51 25 4-1] 65 70 15 6 
ae eer ar fe ee ee ee ee ee ee Se ee 


a. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in Pans 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30 $35. s. Delivered from mines. 
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per ton 
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ener price for petroleum coke. f. Petroleum coke. g. Natural gas used extensively. h. Lignite. 
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ouses with conveniences not extensively occupied by workingmen but some at $35.00. p 
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Continued from page 98 show the changes in food prices but in the 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, other groups the percentage changes in the 


quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 


prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


H OF WHOLESALE PRICES (WEIGHTED) CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU 
oe SERS OF STATISTICS (Average Prices 1913=100) 









































No. of Hs5 Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. | Dec. |Dec. | Nov.|Dec. 
mmodities com- | 1914 | 1916 | 1918} 19 1921 
ee mo- 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 
dities 2 
Total Index 236 Commodities........ «| 236 |102-3)131-6)199- 0/243 -5)171-8/153-1/153 -5|160- 9/163 -5|150-3|151-8)148 -6|146-7 
ee ied according to chief component 
material: 
I.—Vegetable Products (grains, fruits, etc.)| 67 |111-6]149-8]220-2/287-6]178-21137-8]135-2|174-0/179-0|158-4]156-8|143 -2|141-5 
II.—Animals and Their Products........... 50 |102-5}119-9]179-4/204 -8)154-6/143 -7]141-6]139-8]153-91143 -4/149-6]156-4|150-0 
III.—Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products} 28 | 97-8/133-3|269-9]303 -3]165-0|184-8]~07-1/195-0/187-3|155-3/171-0/163 -2/163-9 
IV.—Wood, Wood Products and Paper...... 21 | 94-3/100-1)139-4/241-6)202-5}174-1/176-4|156-8]159-6]155-7/154-4/154-6|154-6 
V.—Iron and its Products.............2.0.- 26 | 97-7/151-8/227-3)244-4)185-7|156-41168-7|158- 11147 -3}146-0/141 -7/140-6|140-5 
VI.—Non-Ferrous Metalsand their Products| 15 | 96-2/137-3)144-2/137-7| 98-6} 99-5! 95-1/101-5|106-0] 96-7| 95-7| 97-7| 97-3 
VII. raelcs Metallic Minerals and their Pro- 
Perreeiacints HoGha bind Oe ne elolilace aeaeties 16 | 94-5/102-2)144-9)197-5}205 -4/187-1|182-5/177-6}177-2|174-5|170-2|172-51172-5 
Vill eee aieais and Allied Products..... 13 }103-0)123-1)187-3)283-3/184-7)165-7)162-2]154-4|158-0]157-8|151-0/147-8)147-4 
Classified according to origin: 
I.—Farm (Canadian Products)............. 36 |110-6)143-4)212-3/258-2/164-2|133 -0|127-0]165-1]173 2/151 -8]154-1/143-9]139-8 
(IR MATING sate tict.e eissaee welceven sient 8 | 98-8/107-1]172-5)173-5)142-3]133 -0/130-1/156-7/166-4|149-5|159-9|166-3|158-3 
ie HOresb amass ccente et tokietooes 21 | 94-3]100-1/139-4)241-6)202-5/174-1]176-4/156-9|159-6|155-7|154-41154-6/154-6 
VAR Mineral eeriine coe cence eeemat 67 | 95-8)121-5)166-1)196-2)175-6}157-9]156-8]152-1/150-9|147-6/143 -3/144-8|144-8 
All raw (or partly manufactured)....... 107 |104-2/133-4|189-2)244-0)168-4/148-0)142-7/159-3|163-5|151 -0|152-7]147-8]145-5 
All manufactured (fully or chiefly)..... 129 |101-0/180-4)196-9)242-0)180-0/155-5|156-41159-9|159-8]149-7|147-8]146-7|145-6 
Classified according to purpose: 
I.—Consumers’ Goons (Grours A AND B). 98 |101-3)120-6)172-8)226-1)174-4)154-1/153 -0/152-2/165-8]158 -3|154- 41156 -5|153-6 
(A) Food, Beverages and Tobacco....... 74 |105-6)132-3)193-3)244-4/170-7)150-2/152-1/154-9/173 -0/156-5/155-6|155-6]150-4 
IB OVOLAGES = .72:0 08th oveissciae bio Seilesiotsertesics 4 |101-7|125-2/197-5}249-7/176-0/218-8}229-1/248-3|242-41230-4|233-1/217-0/227-0 
Brea dstwils w/t): sic cise ares adrde sve salon ocihe 8 |110-6)144-4/224-4/261-2/186-9]139-2|123 -6/184-9]177-8]159-2|161-1/150-3/147-8 
Chocolate tncesveasthcse vaceitee ween ae 1 }102-0}112-0]104-0)183-2}109-2] 96-0} 96-0} 96-0}104-0/116-0]132-0]124-0]1%4-0 
IS panes oe iek ie va eiaycice ctobsisls’ «age cears 8 | 98-8)107-1/172-5)173-5)142-3}133 -0/130-1/156-71159-5/149 -5|159-9]166-3|158-3 
WEE TaN Cav aycrs siarcicts th tooo oinaats oli tiotereic 8 |101-6)124-2/173-5/249-4/218-6]194-4/165-8]167-7|158-21164 -3|180-6]179-4|191-3 
Meats, Poultry and Lard............... 12 |103-7|118-9]200-8}209-2}152-7|136 -3]121 -9]129-2|145 -8/138-8]140-2|152-4|140-3 
Milk and Milk Products: ceoseuecteec. 11 |100-0]119-5)165- 1/203 -0)167-8}144-0/154-4/138-2/160-7/144-5/148-1/155-3/154-9 
Sugar, refined............ abit yore reiataistsi sis 2 }115-4)171-6)208-4/408-3/213 -3}181 -8/234-4/170-4|143 -0/155-5|144-1/127-2|1z7-z 
Wepetabled sis asic cene scents teehee as 10 |122-9/210-0/232-3)431-1/170-0}122-8/165-4/130-6/305 -1/198-8}156-6|125-9/118-4 
EES Arr rele cle olsis.niaieictatioisle he arate iectaleretevoine 2 |104-4/120-0)174-4/213-1]159-7}196- 3 203 -0}198-5}195- 7/185 -3}184-3]183 -1]167-1 
GU ODACCO Ate site(s ea eieeehins oeeedenes 2 |108-0)117- 6/154 - 7/227 -0/206-5}206 -5}906-5|216-5|216-5/216-5/216-5|216-51216-5 
Miscellaneous) sis) sibs och cs a cigeioeeene 6 | $9-3)119-6]213-0)283 -8]186-9]164-0]160-9/159-7|151 -4/152-7/157-8|159-4/159-3 
(B) Other Consumers’ Goods............ 24 | 96-0)105-8)146-9)203-1)179-2)159-0)154- 2/148 -9/156-8]160-5/152-9]157-61157-6 
Clothing (boots, shoes, rubbers, hosiery % 
ANC UNderwe4xr))..-5 0). dwes seine beet 11 |105-3}128-5]181-3}260-2/186-3|162-9]158-3)153 -8)150-9]151-6/156-4|167-9|167-9 
Household equipment.................. 13 | 93-0] 98-6}136-0}185-0/176-9)157-7}152-8)147-3/158-7/163 -3/151-8|154-3/154-3 
HUBRIGUDOS. crits eerie Oe eae 3 |102-8]107-3]189- 11323 -4/249-4/219- 6/228 -2}194-8/194-8]194-81194-81194-8}194-8 
Glassware and pottery............... 3 | 99°7/208-2/247-41490- 6/461 -6]342 -6/274-7|263 -3/321 - 61321 -21320- 1 320-1/320-1 
Miscellancous ts.oe eae etiael cen 7 | 92-9) 97-9]135-0]182-3)174-8]156-2)151-6)146-3)157-5]162-2/150-51153-1]153-1 
II.—Propucers’ Goons (Groups C and D)} 146 |103-4|130-7/195-0) 241-9] 167-3|143-8|141-0]156-8/153-1]142-5|147-0]141 -5/141-0 
(C) Producers’ Equipment............... 15 | 94-4/101-1/146-0/197-1/206-5)188-0/185-3/181-3/180-7]180-2]175-41176-5/176-5 
PCOS erent a tat isics crs iio abe meh ee 4 | 98-1/117-8}203 -9}264-5/248-0/211-6]216- 0/204 -2/204 -2}204-2]205-2]204-1/204-1 
Light, Heat and Power Equipment and 
eopek LOS Raannee hee stick ciaeidnn tena eee 7 | 94-5) 99-9/142-1/194-1/206-4/187-9]184-4]180-61180-7)180-8]175-5|176-7/176+7 
Miscollancousissis ses! cbacuiac ne Sieawoce 4 | 92-3)133-2/242 -3)268-6]200-5}186-5/203 -6]197-4/176-3]160-5/167-81164-6]164-6 
(D) Producers’ Materials................ 181 |104- 4/133 -9)200-3/246- 8/163 -0/139-0/136-2|154-2/150-3/138-5|143-91137-7/137-2 
Building and Construction Materials., 82 | 93-8)103 -8)150-5/214-9]183 -2/164-0/166-3]151-3/152-7/147-7|147-8 149-8}149-9 
Lumber. dan aee Hie}«/s\ejolelelatetelelevejete,eelelsials 14 | 91-1] 92-3]1380-4/206-4}180-01162-5/165-8]146-1 149-7/148-01149-0}151-2)151-2 
Painters Materials: 35. ¥9.c.a tiie: 4 |102-2)159-4/264-3/313-7}173 -3}184-3]189- 1 192-5]189-5}167-5}154 «4/153 -0]154-7 
Miscellaneous.....:.))s%ccbiessiveoecados ce 14 |100-0/128-2/191-9)227-7)192-6/165-81165-7|160-8]157-3|145-01144-21145-61146-2 
Manufacturers’ Materials............... 99 )106-8)140-8/211-7)254-0)158-4/133-3/129-5|155-3/149-8/136-4|143-0/135- 134:3 
For Textile and Clothing cen 21 | 96-2/134-2/274-1/310-2/157-3}190-2/215-81199-0]189-31151-8 171-5 ied 166-0 
For Fur Industry............ , 2 | 72-4) 83-0/237-3/477-51264-4/237 -31245 -0/262-4 299-01443 -7)441-8/351-1/486-2 
For Leather Industry......... ake 6 |102-8]137-6]146-6/176-3) 98-0/116-9] 85-0/102-9/101-7| 92-81133-6 128-5]125-7 
For Metal Working Industries........ 27 | 95-0/145-0]174-9}173 -0|123 -2|112-91118-41117-6 116-0}109 -6}107-4/108 -6]108-3 
For Chemical Using Industries....... 7 /110-8}167-9/230-6)208-7|184-8]159-3/153-9/151-9|156-3 161-1}140-0/132-6}131-2 
For Meat Packing Industries......... 4 /110-0)120-9]195-4/186-6/114-3] 99-6] 89-6] 99-6/115-21102-91197-0 125-0}126-9 
For Milling and other Industries...... 9 /114-6]153 -8)252-7/280-7)177-7/125 -4]107-1|191-7|169-9/150-9 160-0}140-4]137-5 
Miscellaneous Producers’ Materials. . 23 |108-4]138-6/188 -8}295 -8}186-7|150-0|150-0/159-0/157-7 150-+9}144-0/138-2/187-0 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 























Fue 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing Ties | items 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dee: 1921... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927.... 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mars 1927... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct:;, 1927.5"... 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Noy. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 $157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 T157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 7157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 7157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 7157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 7157 157 166 7158 
Nov. 1928... 154 157 $157 157 166 7158 








Dec. 1928....| 154 157 157 157 166 158 





*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 184%; Sundries 20%. 


Revised. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900; 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113- °4; 1912, 109: Le 
1913, 100- 0; 1914, 96. 5; 1915, 90- 8: 1916, 87- 6 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85- 8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84.2 
1921, 84-9; 1922, 82.7; 1928, 79- 5; 1924, 79- 2: 
1925, 85- 6: 1926, ays 6. 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs ioc 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures down 
to 1926. The figures are unweighted. The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued an 
index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 


The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140.6; 1928, 185-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 181-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4: Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112-5; 1916, 
112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116-1; 
1920, 125-1" 1921-1306 1922°" 163-25 1G23% 
163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 179-3; 1926, 172-4 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 
125-8; 1908, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107-5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 
105-7; 1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 100-6; 
1913, 100.0, 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again somewhat lower, sir- 
loin steak being down from jan average of 35.1 
cents per pound in November to 34:6 cents in 
December; round steak from 30 cents per 
pound in November to 29.5 cents in Decem- 
ber; rib roast from 27-6 cents per pound in 
November to 27-1 cents in December; and 
shoulder roast from 21.6 cents per pound in 
November to 21:3 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber. Mutton advanced from an average of 29-7 
cents per pound in November to 30 cents in 
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December. Prices in the Maritime Provinces, 
the Prairie Provinces and in British Columbia 
declined, but these were more than offset by 
increases in Ontario and Quebec. Both fresh 
and salt pork were lower in the average, the 
former being down from 28.4 cents per pound 
in November to 27-1 cents in December, and 
the latter from 27-1 cents per pound in Novem- 
ber to 26.6 cents in December. Breakfast 
bacon was lower, averaging 39 cents per pound 
in December, as compared with 40-5 cents in 
November. In fresh fish cod steak, halibut 
and white fish were slightly lower. Lard de- 
clined slightly, averaging 22-6 cents per pound. 


Eggs showed a substantial seasonal advance 
in practically all localities, fresh averaging 64.1 
cents per dozen in December, as compared with 
57-4 in November and 51 cents in October, 
and cooking averaging 50.8 cents per dozen 
in December, 49:2 cents in November and 45-6 
cents in October. Milk was again slightly 
higher in the average at 12-4 cents per quart. 
Higher prices were reported from Three Rivers, 
St. Hyacinthe, St. John’s, Brockville, Winni- 
peg and Prince Albert. Butter was slightly 
higher, dairy being up from 48-3 cents per 
pound in November to 48-7 cents in Decem- 
ber and creamery from 47.6 cents per pound 
in November to 47-8 cents in December. 
Cheese was slightly lower, averaging 33.6 cents 
per pound. 

No changes were reported in bread, the price 
averaging 7.7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits 
and flour were steady. Rolled oats were 
slightly lower at an average price of 6.2 cents 
per pound. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. Beans advanced from an average price 
of 9:8 cents per pound in November to 10.3 
cents in December. Onions advanced some- 
what, averaging 6-8 cents per pound. Potatoes 
averaged $1.24 per ninety pounds, as compared 
with $1.26 in November. Evaporated apples 
were down from an average of 21-5 cents per 
pound in November to 21 cents in December. 
Prunes showed little change. Granulated sugar 
was slightly lower, averaging 7:6 cents per 
pound. Coffee and tea showed little change. 
Anthracite coal averaged $16.30 per ton in 
December, as compared with $16.26 in Novem- 
ber. Higher prices were reported from Monc- 
ton, London and Sarnia. Bituminous coal was 
practically unchanged at $10.06 per ton. 


Wholesale Prices 
The following is a summary of a statement 


on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices moved to lower levels in De- 
cember, No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 
$1.17 per bushel, as compared with $1.21 in 
November. The low price for the month was 
$1.161, reached on the 7th and the high $1.18} 
reached on the 14th. Western barley at Winni- 
peg was down from 684 cents per bushel to 
664 cents; American corn at Toronto from 
$1.014 per bushel to 974 cents; and flax at 
Winnipeg from $1.953 per bushel to $1.90$. 
Western oats at Winnipeg advanced from 564 
cents per bushel to 58% cents. Flour at Toronto 
declined from $7.37 per barrel in November 
to $7.20 in December. Rolled oats were up 
from $3.55 per ninety pounds to $3.65 and 
shorts from $36.80 per ton to $37. Raw sugar 
at New York advanced from $2.06 per 
hundred to $2.183. ‘Ceylon rubber was slightly 
lower at 17-8 cents per pound, as compared 
with 18:1 cents in November. Linseed oil 
advanced 2 cents per gallon to 87 cents. Ceylon 
and India tea at Toronto advanced from 
46 cents per pound to 49 cents. Ontario 
potatoes at Toronto declined from 874 cents 
per ninety pounds to 774 cents and Quebec 
grades at Montreal from 80 cents per eighty 
pounds to 70 cents. Hay was down $1 per 
ton to $16. Oranges were down from $5.50- 
$6 per box to $4.25-$6.25 and lemons from 
$6.50-$7 per box to $5.50-$6. Choice steers at 
Toronto advanced from $9.28 per hundred 
pounds to $9.41 and hogs from $9.65 per 
hundred pounds to $10.17. Dressed beef, 
forequarters, at Toronto declined from $14.90 
per hundred pounds to $14.50 and hindquarters 
from $17.90 per hundred pounds to $17.50. 
Dressed hogs were down from $16.30 per 
hundred pounds to $14.50. Bacon was sub- 
stantially lower at 24-26 cents per pound, as 
compared with 30 cents in November. Beef 
hides were down from 17-18 cents per pound 
to 163-17 cents and calf skins from 24-25 cents 
per pound to 23-24 cents. Fresh eggs at 
Montreal declined from 65-75 cents per dozen 
to 60-65 cents and storage eggs at Toronto 
from 38-40 cents per dozen to 37-38 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York advanced from 19-9 
cents per pound to 20.5 cents. In Non-ferrous 
metals tin declined from 524 cents per pound 
to 52 cents; lead from $6.35 per hundred 
pounds to $6.25; and silver from 58 cents per 
ounce to 57% cents. Zine, was slightly higher 
averaging $7:305 per ewt., as compared with 
$6-993 in November. Glycerine at Toronto de- 
clined from 174 cents per pound to 153 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


THE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1913—100, was 
137-9 for November, a decline of 0-1 per 
cent from the previous month. Food advanced 
0-1 per cent due to advances in cereals and 
meat and fish, although miscellaneous foods 
declined. Industrial materials, as a whole, fell 
0-3 per cent, due to a fall of 2-2 per cent in 
miscellaneous materials. All other groups of 
industrial materials showed very small ad- 
vances. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
1901-05 = 100, was 174-3 for November, an 
advance of 0°5 per cent over October. Both 
groups of food declined slightly, textiles and 
minerals advanced and miscellaneous products 
declined. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77 = 
100, was 117-9 at the end of November, an 
advance of 0-9 per cent over the previous 
month. Foodstuffs advanced 1:2 per cent and 
industrial materials advanced 0:8 per cent. 
Except for groceries which declined 1-8 per 
eent owing to lower prices for coffee, all 
other groups advanced. Vegetable foods ad- 
vanced 0:4 per cent with higher prices for 
wheat, oats, potatoes and rice; animal foods 
advanced 2-8 per cent with higher prices for 
butter, mutton, bacon and pork. The rise in 
minerals was due chiefly to a rise in tin, 
household coal and copper. Textiles rose 1°2 
per cent due to rises in cotton, wool and 
silk; miscellaneous materials advanced 0-4 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livinac—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 168 at December +, an advance of 0°7 
per cent over the previous month. Food ad- 
vanced due to higher prices for eggs and fish. 
The index number for rent advanced from 150 
to 152 due to the inclusion of “ decontrolled 
rents” in the calculation as well as “ con- 
trolled rents.” Other groups were unchanged. 


France 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914= 100, was 639 for November as 


compared with 630 for October. Food advanced 
owing to higher prices for vegetable and 
animal foods, although there were declines in 
sugar, coffee and cocoa. Industrial materials 
advanced from 672 to 678 due to advances in 
minerals and metals and textiles. 


Australia 


WHOLESALE Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 1911= 1000, was 1,746 
for September, as compared with 1,751 for 
August. Dairy produce, groceries and building 
materials advanced, while jute, leather, etc., 
agricultural produce and meat declined; metals 
and coal and chemicals were unchanged. 


New Zealand 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Government Statistician, on the base 1909- 
13 = 1000, was 1,572 for October as compared 
with 1,557 for September. The advance was 
due to imcreases in the groups, foodstuffs of 
vegetable origin and metals and their products. 
On the other hand, textiles, wood and wood 
products, animal products and chemicals de- 
clined; non-metallic minerals and their pro- 
ducts were unchanged. 


India 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base prices in July, 1914= 100, was 150 
for October. Foods advanced from 150 to 157, 
showing increases in all groups. Non-foods 
as a whole were unchanged, increases in oil- 
seeds, raw cotton, cotton manufactures and 
hides and skins were counteracted by declines 
in textiles other tham cotton and miscellaneous 
articles. 


Cost or Livinc—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914 = 100, was 147 for Novem- 
ber, as compared with 146 in October. Foods 
advanced from 142 to 144; fuel and lighting 
declined slightly, clothing advanced and rent 
was unchanged. 


United States 


WHo.rsaLE Pricuss—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 96.7 for November, a de- 
cline of 1.1 per cent from the level of the 
previous month. There were considerable de- 
clines in foods, farm products and hides and 
leather and smaller declines in fuel and light- 
ing materials, house furnishing goods and mis- 
cellaneous commodities. Textile products 
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were unchanged and there were small in- 
creases in the groups metals and metal pro- 
ducts, building materials and chemicals and 
drugs. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 147.5 for December, a decline 
of 0.5 per cent from November. The changes 
were very small in all groups. Declines in 
food products, fuels and chemicals were partly 
counteracted by advances in farm products, 


textile products, metals and miscellaneous 
commodities; building materials were un- 
changed. 


Bradstreet’s index number (which is the sums 
total of the prices per pound of 96 articles of 
common consumption) was $12-9651 at Janu- 
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ary 1, 1929. As compared with the same date 
in 1928, this shows a decline of 4:4 per cent 
for the year. Over this period there were 
declines in provisions, breadstuffs and fruits, 
hides and leather, textiles, metals, oils, chemi- 
cals and miscellaneous products. There were 
advances in live stock, naval stores and build- 
ing materials; coal and coke were unchanged. 
Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—= 100, showed a slight decline 
for November, the index number standing at 
162-6 as compared with 162-9 for October. 
Housing and clothing were each one point. 
lower, while fuel and light advanced one 
point; food and sundries were unchanged. 


Immigration Policy of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The following statement of the policy of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
in regard to immigration was given by Mr. 
P. M. Draper, its secretary-treasurer, in the 
course of a recent address :— 


1. For the peopling of Canada, through im- 
migration, by a free, enlightened, moral, 
energetic and law-abiding class of citizens; all 
false inducements to secure immigrants to be 
prohibited and the fullest accurate informa- 
tion freely circulated in the countries from 
which they come. 


Whilst regard should be had for the wel- 
fare of those who seek our shores, the first 
consideration should be the Canadian people 
and the betterment of our common country. 
Therefore, nationalities and classes of people 
who, either by temperament, non-assimilative 
qualifications, habits, customs or absence of 
any permanent good which their coming brings 
to us, are not a desirable acquisition to our 
citizenship, should not be admitted. 


2. For strict application of the laws con- 
cerning the admission and control of Orientals, 
pending the enactment of legislation for total 
exclusion. 


3. Abolition of all bonuses or grants to pri- 
vate agencies and that the British Govern- 
ment be requested to assume fuller super- 
vision and control over emigrant-booking 
agencies operating in the British Isles. 


4. For the prohibition of entry of “ con- 
tract labour” unless certified as necessary by 
and secured through the Employment Service 
of Canada and for the prohibition of entry 
of labour engaged to replace workers during 
industrial disputes. 


5. For the maintenance of the Department 
of Immigration under a separate Minister of 
the Crown, and for the creation of Dominion 
Advisory Council on Immigration on which 
labour shall have representation, and which 
would co-ordinate federal, provincial and 
other immigration activities, prevent overlap- 
ping of same, and formulate policies suitable 
to conditions as they exist from time to time. 

6. That in order to relieve congestion in in- 
dustrial centres, land settlement and coloniza- 
tion schemes should be made widely known 
in Canada and the same opportunities and 
assistance offered residents of Canada as are 
given to those of the British Isles and foreign 
countries. 

7. For the continued prohibition of the ad- 
mission of child immigrants under working age 
unless accompanied by or coming to join 
their parents or other responsible relatives. 

5. That representation be made by the Do- 
minion Government to the United States au- 
thorities with the object of restoring equal 
rights of entry to the U.S.A. to all Canadian 
citizens, irrespective of their places of birth. 

9. For international exchange of migration 
statistics and compliance with recommenda- 
tion of the International Labour Office (1923) 
to compile and publish statistics regarding 
emigration from Canada as well as immigra- 
tion to Canada. 

10. For medical and other examination of 
emigrants to take place, as far as possible, at 
port of embarkation. 

11. For deportation of those entering Can- 
ada, under assisted immigration schemes and 
exempt class regulations and who, within 12 
months, seek or accept employment in other 
occupations. 


‘ 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Employer not held Negligent if Workman 
Neglected Precautions 


A company carrying on a motor car agency 
in the province of Quebec operated a service 
and repair garage in connection therewith. 
The garage consisted of a four-story build- 
ing, and was equipped with a platform eleva- 
tor to carry cars and materials to the various 
floors. On May 11, 1925, a car sent in for 
repairs was brought up to the third floor by 
a young mechanic, who ran it off the elevator 
and stopped it a few feet from and facing 
the shaft. The employee worked for over an 
hour on the car. He had one knee on the 
running board, his body being inside the car, 
when the car suddenly started, crashed 
through the wooden barrier, and fell down the 
shaft to the bottom, carrying him with it, 
the accident resulting in the employee’s death. 
His mother brought an action against the 
company for $4,999.99, alleging negligence on 
their part (1) in allowing the deceased to 
work on the car near the elevator; (2) in 
lowering the elevator to the ground floor 
without warning deceased; and (3) in failing 
to protect the elevator shaft adequately. 
Damages were awarded to the plaintiff, but 
the Quebec Court of King’s Bench subse- 
quently, in 1927, reversed the judgment of 
the lower court. On further appeal by the 
plaintiff the Supreme Court of Canada af- 
firmed the latter judgment in favour of the 
employer. 

Chief Justice Anglin, in delivering the judg- 
ment of the Supreme Court of Canada, 
pointed out that the plaintiff relied upon 
articles 1053 and 1054 of the Civil Code of 
Lower Canada, which provide as follows:— 

1053. Every person capable of discerning right 
from wrong is responsible for the damage caused 
by his fault to another, whether by positive act, 
imprudence, neglect or want of skill. 

1054. He is responsible not only for the 
damage caused by his own fault, but also for 


that caused by the fault of persons under his 
control and by things he has under his care. 


“Before the plaintiff,” he said, “can invoke 
a presumption of fault against the defendants 
under article 1054, she is obliged to establish 
(a) that the damage was in fact caused by 
the thing in question within the meaning of 
that article, and (b) that that thing was at 
the time under the care of the defendant. 

“The automobile on which the deceased 
was working was safe and harmless while in 
the position in which he had placed it on the 
third floor of the defendants’ garage. It be- 
came dangerous only because it either started 


of itself or was put in motion. If the proper 
inference from the evidence was that the au- 
tomobile started of itself, i.e, without the 
intervention of human agency, and owing to 
something inherent in the machine, the en- 
suing damage might be ascribable to it as a 
‘thing, and be within the purview of article 
1054, But if its movement was due to an act 
of the deceased, conscious or unconscious, the 
damage was caused, not by the thing itself, 
but by that act, whether it should be re- 
garded as purely involuntary and accidental 
or as amounting to negligence or fault. On 
the latter hypothesis, the provision of article 
1054, invoked by the appellant, does not ap- 
ply; either the case was one of pure accident, 
entailing no liability; or, if there be liability, 
it must rest on fault to be proven and not 
presumed. 

“On the evidence before us, the most likely 
cause of the movement of the automobile was 
the act of the deceased workman in pressing 
down the self-starter—probably inadvertently, 
as the car was in gear and unbreaked in a 
place where it was dangerous to start it, and 
the workman must have known that fact un- 
less he was utterly careless or indifferent as 
to his own safety. That the car was started 
in any other way would seem highly improb- 
able and may not be assumed in the absence 
of any evidence of facts which would warrant 
such an inference. 

“Moreover, as was pointed out during the 
argument, we should have to consider very 
carefully whether, upon the facts before us, 
the automobile was not, for the purposes of 
article 1954, at the time of the accident under 
the care of the deceased, Tremblay, himself, 
who was an expert workman, rather than 
under the care of the defendants. The action 
cannot, in our opinion, be maintained under 
that article. 

“Nor has the plaintiff established fault of 
the defendants which was the cause of the 
death of Tremblay so as to render them liable 
therefor under article 1053. Assuming that 
the deceased was obliged to work upon the 
car where it was, he might have averted the 
danger by turning the front wheels sideways 
or by throwing the transmission out of gear 
and setting the brakes. As a skilled workman 
he should have realized the risk to which he 
was exposed in working upon the unbraked 
car while in gear, situated as it was, and he 
must have known that the means of avoiding 
such risk were entirely in his own hands. 
Under such circumstances the maxim volenti 
non fit injuria would seem to be much in 
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point. The place was in fact dangerous only 
because the deceased neglected obvious pre- 
cautions which would have made it quite 
safe. 

“Tremblay probably actually knew, at all 
events he should have seen, that the elevator 
was not stationed on the third floor, and that 
the elevator shaft was open, save for the light 
railing which served for a guard to prevent 
persons passing, accidentally falling into it. 
There was no duty incumbent on the de- 
fendants to guard against such an occurrence 
as that which actually happened. 

“We are not prepared to impose on the 
proprietor of every garage such as that oper- 
ated by the defendants, the duty of main- 
taining at each opening of an elevator shaft 
a barrier of sufficient strength to withstand 
the impact of any automobile which may be 
allowed to run against it. There may be cir- 
cumstances under which such a duty would 
arise, but there is no evidence of their exist- 
ence in the present case. The defendants 
owed no such duty to the deceased Tremblay. 

“Had he taken the precaution either of 
turning the front wheels of the car away from 
the direction of the elevator shaft or of 
throwing the transmission out of gear and 
setting the brakes before attempting to do 
work upon the automobile which involved 
danger of his accidentally pressing the self- 
starter, the unfortunate occurrence which cost 
him his life would not have happened. If he 
was not the ‘author of his own injury,’ at 
least the plaintiff has failed to prove his 
death was caused by actionable fault of the 
defendants necessary to entail their liability 
under article 1053. 

“The appeal fails and must be dismissed 
with costs.’—Supreme Court of Canada—La- 
combe versus Power et al. [1928] 4 D.R.L., 
page 979. 


Employees’ Substitute not Entitled to 
Damages for Injury 


The Ottawa City Corporation employed 
the owner of a team to drive a snowplough, 
when required by the ward foreman, for the 
purpose of removing the snow from the side- 
walks. On a certain occasion the owner of 
the team, having other work to do, engaged 
a substitute to take out the plough, a third 
man acting as ploughman. While the plough 
was being removed from the yard, and before 
it reached the sidewalk which was to be 
cleaned, an accident, said to be due to the 
ploughman’s negligence, happened to the 
substitute, his leg being broken. The injured 
man presented a claim under the Workman’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario, but the claim 


was rejected by the Board on the ground that 
the plaintiff was not an employee of the city. 
He then sued for damages against the city as 
employer, and damages to the extent of $1,350 
were awarded by the court. 


On the appeal by the City Corporation the 
Ontario Supreme Court reversed the judg- 
ment of the lower court, stating that the same 
reason which disentitled the applicant to re- 
ceive compensation precluded his recovery of 
damages against the city—the reason, namely, 
that he was not an. employee or servant of 
the city, but a volunteer undertaking to dis- 
charge for a servant the duty of that servant. 
By volurtarily undertaking to discharge the 
duty of the servant the claimant could not, 
it was stated, impose a new or greater lia- 
bility upon the “ master.” 


“ At common law, where the injury is oc- 
casioned by the negligence of the fellow ser- 
vant in the course of the common employ- 
ment, the risk is undertaken by the servant 
as one of the risks incident to his employment, 
and the master is not liable. This rule now 
has been applied to one voluntarily assisting 
in the employment, as the plaintiff here. If 
this rule should now be modified so as to 
place the volunteer in the same position as a 
fellow servant, yet, having regard to the 
statutory modification of the common law 
abolishing this doctrine of common employ- 
ment, this would not help the plaintiff in this 
court, for the servant is now entirely de- 
prived of his right of action in the courts and 
must rely upon the right of compensation, 
which can only be accorded him by the com- 
pensation board. I regret that the board has 
taken the narrow view that such a volunteer 
does not come within the scope of the Act, 


but upon all such questions the board is su- 


preme and there is no appeal.”—Swrtzer versus 
Ottawa, Ontario, (1928) 4 D.L.R., page 991. 


Province has Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Marketing 


A Chinese market gardener was convicted 
in a local court in British Columbia of un- 
lawfully marketing potatoes in Delta muni- 
cipality, without having obtained the permis- 
sion, in writing, of the Mainland Potato Com- 
mittee of Direction, contrary to the provisions 
of the Produce Marketing Act, 1926-7 (B.C.), 
chapter 54, and the orders and regulations 
made thereunder. After his conviction the 
defendant applied in the British Columbia 
Supreme Court for a writ of habeas corpus, 
the application being based solely on the 
ground that the Act was ultra vires of the 
provincial legislature. 
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Marketing is defined in the Act as fol- 
lows :— 

“ Marketing” means the buying or selling of 
a product, and includes the shipping of a pro- 
duct for sale or for storage and subsequent sale, 
and the offering of a product for sale, and the 
contracting for the sale or purchase of a product, 
whether, the shipping, offering, or contracting be 
to or with a purchaser, a shipper or otherwise, 
but does not include a sale by a wholesale or 
retail store in the ordinary course of business, 
and does not relate to the marketing of a pro- 
duct for consumption outside the Dominion; 
and “market” has a corresponding meaning, 
The committee of direction under the act 
is authorized to delegate any or all of its 
powers to local committees. By an amend- 
ment of 1928 the committees so formed have 
power “to determine whether or not and at 
what time and in what quantity, and from 
and to what places, and at what price and on 
what terms the product may be marketed and 
delivered, and to make orders and regula- 
tions in relation to such matters.” 


One of the regulations under this section 
enacted that “no potatoes of any class, va- 
riety, grade, or size of the crop of the year 
1928,” raised in the Delta of the Fraser river, 
were to be marketed without the permission 
of the Mainland Potato Committee of Direc- 
tion. Such permission, when given, provided 
that all such potatoes for marketing should 
be delivered to and despatched from one of 
several enumerated places. 


The Supreme Court pointed out that the 
only substantial question before the court 
was whether it was within the legislative ca- 
pacity of the Legislative Assembly to enact 
the statute. This involved a consideration of 
sections 91 and 92 of the British North 
America Act, 1867. In this connection the 
court cited the decision of the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council in Toronto Elec- 
tric Commissioners versus Snider (LABOUR 
GazettE, February, 1925, page 243), where the 
following principles were stated :— 


“The Dominion Parliament has, under the 
initial words of section 91 a general power to 
make laws for Canada. But these laws are not 
to relate to the class of subjects assigned to the 
Provinces by section 92, unless their enactment 
falls under heads specifically assigned to the 
Dominion Parliament by the enumeration in 
section 91. When there is a question as to 
which legislative authority has the power to 
pass an Act, the first question therefore must 
be, whether the subject falls within section 92. 
Even if it does, the further question must be 
answered whether it falls also under an 
enumerated head in section 91. If so, the 
Dominion has the paramount power of legis- 
lating in relation to it. If the subject falls 
within neither of the sets of enumerated heads, 
then the Dominion may have power to legislate 
under the general words at the beginning of 
section 91. 


Ss Applying this principle, does the subject of 
legislation now being considered fall fully under 
section 92? In my opinion, both on principle 
and on authority, it clearly does, Section 92 
(13), commits the making of laws in relation 
to property and civil rights in the Province 
exclusively to the legislatures of the Provinces.” 


Answering the question whether, granted 
that the legislation impugned falls fully under 
section 92, the exclusive power prima facie 
conferred on the province is trenched on by 
any of the overriding powers set out in sec- 
tion 91, the British Columbia Supreme Court 
gave a negative opinion, there being, in its 
view, no hint of a possible conflict with the 
general power conferred on the Dominion by 
the opening paragraph of section 91. “There 
is NO suggestion in the record of the existence 
in the Dominion of such extraordinary peril 
to the rational life of Canada as a whole in 
relation to the subject-matter of this legisla- 
tion as the Judicial Committee lays down in 
Toronto Electric Commissioners versus Snider, 
supra, as a prerequisite to such conflict 
arising.” 

For the applicant it was argued that the 
Produce Marketing Act infringed section 91 
(2) which commits to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment exclusive jurisdiction over the regula- 
tion of trade and commerce; and that it also 
infringed section 27, which grants to the Do- 
minion a like jurisdiction over criminal law 
excepting the constitution of courts of crim- 
inal jurisdiction, but including the procedure 
in criminal matters. On the first point the 
opinion of the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council in the same case was cited. 

“Tt is, in their Lordships’ opinion, now clear 
that, excepting so far as the power can be in- 
voked in aid of capacity conferred independently 
under other words in section 19, the power to 
regulate trade and commerce cannot be relied 
on as enabling the Dominion Parliament to 
regulate civil rights in the Provinces.” 


Greater difficulty was found by the Appeal 
Court with regard to the question of conflict 
between the Produce Marketing Act and 
Criminal law. This question was discussed 
with particular reference to the Board of 
Commerce case, Attorney General of Canada 
versus Attorney General of Alberta (LABOUR 
GazertE, December, 1921, page 1508), the de- 
cision being reached that the province in 
passing the Produce Marketing Act was “in 
no way meddling with section 498” (of the 
Criminal Code), and that it was “ occupying 
a field of legislation exclusively its own as 
shown by the Board of Commerce case.”— 
Rex versus Chung Chuck (British Columbia), 
1928, D.L.R., page 659. 
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Compensation for Diseases Started by 
Exposure 


A miner was engaged by a gas and electric 
company in California as a rough carpenter 
to do repair work on a timber flume supply- 
ing water to a power plant. The employee 
was given a thorough physical examination 
by the company’s physician before he began 
work and was found in good physical condi- 
tion. Immediately after his examination he 
was called with other workmen to repair a 
break in the flume. It was an emergency job, 
the employees working in long shifts. The 
employee in question worked for a period of 
thirty-eight hours; and as a result of expo- 
sure and exhaustion he was, unable to go to 
his home after quitting work. The physician 
examined him and found him suffering from 
acute rheumatism. About six months later a 
physician found that he had an enlarged 


heart, and advised him to do no manual la- 
bour. A year later the same physician found 
the rheumatic condition and heart enlarge- 
ment still present. Five months after this 
Jast examination the employee was taken to 
a hospital, where he underwent an operation 
for removal of fluid from the pleural cavity. 
A little later he died. 


The California Industrial Accident Com- 
mission concluded that death resulted from | 
an enlarged heart condition which did not 
arise out of or in the course of employment 
and the employer was discharged of all re- 
sponsibility for the death of the employee. 
The case was appealed to the State Supreme 
Court, which found that the commission erred 
in not granting compensation. The case was 
remanded with instructions to determine the 
degree of dependency in order properly to fix 
the benefits payable. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


HE usual seasonal contraction in the 
volume of industrial employment was 
shown at the beginning of January, 1929, the 
resulting losses involving practically the same 
proportion of the aggregate staffs as that in- 
dicated on January 1, 1928. The employ- 
ment situation however, continued better 
than on the corresponding date in any other 
year of the record, which was instituted in 
1920. Employment in recent months has been 
maintained at an exceptionally high level, so 
that many employers took advantage of the 
opportunity of closing their entire plants dur- 
ing the holiday season for necessary repairs 
and inventories, as well as to provide a vaca- 
tion for their staffs. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated statements from 6,358 
firms, each with at least 15 employees, in all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The pay- 
rolls of these concerns declined from 983,698 
persons on December 1 to 918,780 at the be- 
ginning of January, a decrease of some 65,000 
persons, 6-6 per cent. Reflecting this con- 
traction, the employment index number 
(based upon the 1926 average as 100) stood 
at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, compared with 
116-7 in the preceding month, and with 100-7, 
95-9, 90-7, 84:9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 and 88-8 on 
the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of January, 1929, the per- 
centage of unemployment reported to the 
Department of Labour by local trade unions 
stood at 6-6, contrasted with 4:2 per cent 
of idleness at the beginning of December, and 
with 6°6 per cent at the beginning of Janu- 
ary, 1928. The percentage for January was 
based on the reports tabulated by the De- 
partment of Labour from a total of 1,695 
local trade unions with an aggregate member- 
ship of 190,839 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of La- 
bour from the office of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada showed a decrease in the 
number of placements during November 
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when compared with the preceding month, 
chiefly due to the seasonal curtailment of 
outdoor work. 


The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was little changed 
being $11.30 for the beginning of January, 
1929, as compared with $11.31 for December, 
1928; $11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for 
January, 1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 
for January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $1448 for January, 1921; $15.30 for 
January, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $12.42 for January, 1918; and $7.73 
for January, 1914, In wholesale prices the in- 
dex number calculated by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics has been revised and 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100. This index 
stood at 94:5 for January, 1929, the same 
level as for December, 1928, as compared with 
97-3 for January, 1928. 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1929, was about two-thirds of that 
in December, though the number of workers 
involved was greater. The time loss was less 
than in January, 1928. Eight disputes were 
in progress at some time during the month 
involving 754 workpeople and resulting in a 
loss of 5,724 working days. Corresponding 
figures for December, 1928, were eight dis- 
putes, 449 workpeople and 8,628 working 
days; and for January, 1928, 10 disputes 517 
workpeople and 8,029 working days. 


During January the De- 
Industrial partment of Labour re- 
Disputes ceived reports from three 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation in connection 


with disputes respectively 
involving printers at Calgary, locomotive fire- 
men employed on the eastern lines of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, and 
street Railway employees at Hull, Quebec. 
There were some further proceedings in con- 
nection with the dispute at the Angus car 
shops of the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, on which a Board had previously made 
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a report. The text of the three reports, and 
full particulars concerning the administration 
of the act during the month, will be found 
on page 128. 


A bill to amend the School 
Act is now before the 
Saskatchewan Legislature, 
its purpose being to pro- 
vide for the establishment 
of boards of reference to 
deal with disputes arising between teachers 
and boards of School trustees. It is pro- 
posed that such Boards should consist of the 
school inspector, a representative of the 
teachers and one of the school trustees. Hither 
party concerned may apply for the appoint- 
ment of a board. The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 
premier and minister of education of the 
province, who introduced the bill, stated that 
he believed it would have the effect of bring- 
ing both parties to give more careful thought 
to their mutual relationships, particularly 
with regard to any action which might be 
contemplated before the completion of a 
school term. 


Reference 
Boards for 
Teachers in 
Saskatchewan 


An Order in Council, dated 


Progress of January 25, 1929, making 


Old Age the Old Age Pensions Act 
Pensions effective in the Northwest 
in Canada Territories, is printed on 


another page of this issue. 
The speeches from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the sessions of the Legislatures of 
Ontario and Alberta intimated that bills 
would be introduced to provide for the estab- 
lishment of Old Age Pension systems. In 
Ontario it was intimated merely that such 
legislation would be submitted. In Alberta 
the statement was as follows: “In accordance 
with the intimation given to this house dur- 
Ing the last session, my ministers have in- 
quired and considered the needs of the 
Province in the matter of Old Age Pensions, 
as well as the problems involved in framing 
and financing a scheme suited to the needs 
and circumstances of the Province, and in 
conformity with the Old Age Pensions Act 
of the Dominion”. At the session of 1928 
(Lasour Gazerts, May, 1928, page 438) the 
Hon. John Brownlee, premier of the Province, 
announced that a careful inquiry would be 
made into this question before the next 
session, and that information thus secured 
would decide whether the federal scheme 
would be applied to Alberta. 
Statistics in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Old Age Pensions in British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba for the last 
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three months of the year 1928, are given on 
another page. 


The legislature of Sask- 
Workmen’s atchewan iS considering a 
Compensation bill to establish a system 


in Saskatehewan of Workmen’s Compen- 

pensation similar to that 
in Mamitoba, Ontario, and the other prov- 
inces with state accident insurance. It was 
announced at the opening of the present 
session of the Legislature that the provincial 
government intended to introduce legislation 
providing for a “provincial system” of Work- 
men’s Compensation. “This has been de- 
cided,” it was stated, “after a very careful 
investigation of the conditions existing in this 
province, and will result, it is hoped, in a 
more satisfactory and assured position for 
employees with a more equitable distribution 
of costs to employers.” THarly last year the 
government appointed a special commission 
under the Public Inquiries Act, to investigate 
this subject (Lasour Gazerre, April, 1928, 
page 344). Many of the witnesses recom- 
mended the adoption of a “state-fund” 
system such as exists in Ontario, Manitoba 
and other provinces. The bill subsequently 
introduced in the legislature was based upon 
the conclusions reached by the commission. 
It is largely modelled upon the Workmen’s 
Compensation Acts of Manitoba and Ontario, 
provision being made for the establishment 
of a Board to administer the Act, and for an 
accident fund maintained by means of assess- 
ments levied on employers of labour. The 
new act abolishes the previous system under 
which compensation cases were dealt with 
by means of court procedure. A full outline 
of its provisions will be given in a future 
issue, in an account of the legislation enacted 
at this year’s session of the legislature. 


The second annual report 
of the Quebec Minimum 
Wage Board, summarized 
on another page of this 
issue, records a marked im- 
provement in the condi- 
tions of female employ- 
ment in those industries in which minimum 
wage orders have been in force for a year 
or more. The orders governing the employ- 
ment of female workers in laundries, dye- 
works and dry cleaning establishments took 
effect on March 1, 1927, and had been in 
force for one year and four months when the 
report was prepared. These regulations not 
only fix minimum weekly rates of wages for 
experienced and inexperienced employees, but 
set a definite limit to the proportion of inex- 
perienced to experienced workers. During the 
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year a marked reduction was noted in the 
number of inexperienced workers, and a 
corresponding increase in the number of 
experienced workers, the number of those re- 
ceiving the full minimum rate as experienced 
workers being about doubled. The average 
weekly wage earned by all the employees, ex- 
perienced and inexperienced, increased in the 
Montreal district from $11.75 to $12.65, and 
in the rest of the province from $8.16 to $9.36. 
On the other side, the report quotes the 
opinion of employers to the effect that the 
minimum wage law, instead of hurting the 
industry has rather stabilized it by suppressing 
the unfair competition of employers who 
paid inadequate wages, and by supporting 
those who paid fair wages. At the same 
time it is pointed out that the law guarantees 
to workwomen a minimum wage from the 
start, with periodical increases fixed in ad- 
vance, making employment steadier and re- 
dueing the labour turnover. 


A movement is on foot 


Movement to within the construction in- 


eheck dustry in the Toronto dis- 
accidents trict to petition the Work- 
in building men’s Compensation Board 
industry of Ontario for permission to 


establish an Accident Pre- 
vention Association under section 101 of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. This section 
provides that employers in any of the classes 
included in Schedule I of the Act may form 
themselves into an association for accident 
prevention, and may make rules for that 
purpose. “If the Board is of opinion that 
an association so formed sufficiently represents 
the employers in the industries included in 
the class, the Board may approve such rules, 
and when approved by the Board and by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council they shall be 
binding on all employers in industries included 


in the class.” 


Commenting on this movement within the 
building industry, Mr. George Gander, secre- 
tary of the Toronto Builders’ Exchange, writ- 
ing in the Contract Record and Engineering 
Review (January 30, 1929) contracts condi- 
tions in the building with those in other in- 
dustries where standardization is less diffi- 
cult. In building, he points out, it rarely 
happens that two jobs can be done in 
exactly the same manner. 


“The move by the Toronto group”, he says, 
is one that should be supported to the very 
limit by everyone in the district affected; 
and it should be copied everywhere through- 
out the Dominion. It should be remembered 


that accident prevention work, while it may 
cost money to maintain, is infinitely less ex- 
pensive from all angles than the continual 
drain caused by accidents. Wherever the 
scheme has been employed it has paid large 
dividends in the form of accident reduction, 
and will do the same thing in the construction 
industry.” 


In the last issue of the Lasour Gazprre 
(page 5) reference was made to an address 
by Dr. Ethelbert Stewart, pointing out the 
special risk of the building industry, and 
recommending the formation of a special safety 
code to govern building practices. 

In connection with the 
regulations under which 
licenses are granted by 
the Dominion Government 
for Dominion water-power 
nights, an order in council has been passed 
requiring the insertion in all such licenses of 
a Fair Wages Clause for the protection of 
the workmen employed in the terms follow- 
ing :— 


838A. livery license shall be deemed to be 
executed on the express condition that the 
licensee shall pay or require to be paid to 
those employed in the construction, alter- 
ation, extension, maintenance and operation 
of the-:works ‘authorized by such _ license, 
wages not less than those generally accepted 
ag current for similar services in similar under- 
takings in the locality, and that such licensee 
shall maintain conditions of labour not less 
favourable than these prevailing in similar 
undertakings in the locality. 


Fair wages on 
water power 
development 


The Technical Education 
3ranch of the Department 
of Labour has just pub- 


New bulletin 
on technical 


education lished Bulletin No. 29 which 
consists of three papers 
read at the Third Annual Convention of 


the Technical Section of the Ontario Educa- 
tion Association at its meeting held in To- 
ronto last April. These papers deal with the 
following subjects:—The Technical Schools 
as a Preliminary to Hospital Training, by 
Miss O’Donaghue, of the Windsor-Walker- 
ville Technical School: The Influence of Art 
on Home Economics, by Mr. 8S. 8. Finlay, 
of the Riverdale Branch Technical School, 
Toronto; and What Technical Schools have 
done to mect the Recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on Technical Education, 
by Mr. F. S. Rutherford, Assistant Director 
of Technical Education for the Province of 
Ontario. 
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A complete reorganization 
of mine rescue work in 
Alberta in the near future 


Reform of 
mine rescue 


work in was announced by the 
Alberta Hon. Alexander Ross, 
chairman of the Work- 


men’s Compensation Board of the Province, 
in the course of an address delivered at the 
recent convention of the Alberta Federation 
of Labour at Lethbridge. He stated that 
the Drumheller field was the best organized 
in the province in respect to the provision 
of training in relief work, but that better 
provision was needed in the Mountain, Crow’s 
Nest Pass, and Lethbridge fields. Mr. Ross 
said further that a “safety-first” campaign 
would be undertaken immediately through- 
out the province for the purpose of reducing 
the number of industrial accidents, of which 
by far the largest proportion were “nsycho- 
logical”, being caused by carelessness on the 
part of the parties concerned. The Mining 
industry is reported to be responsible for the 
majority of the accidents reported to the 
Board, one employee in every thirty in this 
industry being injured in the course of each 
year. Logging comes second in order, with 
payments for compensation during the past 
year totalling $100,000. The building indus- 
try has the third place in the number of 
accidents reported. 

the 


On January 1 new 


National British National Health In- 
Health surance Act became effec- 
Insurance tive. Some of the provis- 
in Great ions of this measure were 
Britain outlined in the Lasour 


Gazette, April, 1928, page 
341, in connection with its introduction as 
a bill earlier in the same year. Certain classes 
of workers not employed under a contract 
of service, and not previously insurable for 
compulsory health insurance, are now brought 
within the scope of compulsory insurance 
under the National Health Insurance Act, 
1924, and the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old 
Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1925. The 
classes of employment affected by the new 
provisions are (i) Employment by way of 
manual labour under a contract for the per- 
formance of such labour for the purposes of 
any trade or business, except in so far as 
such employment is excluded by a special 
order. (ii) Employment as a master, or mem- 
ber of a crew, of any fishing or other vessel 
registered in the United Kingdom, or of any 
other British vessel of which the owner, or 
if there be more than one owner the manag- 
ing owner or manager, resides or has his 
principal place of business in the United 
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Kingdom, when the person s0 employed is 
remunerated by a share in the profits of gross 
earnings of the vessel, except in so far as 
such employment is excluded by special order. 

It is stated that the provision applies only 
to class (i) where the person doing the 
manual work takes an active part in it bim- 
self, and where the work is performed for the 
purposes of the employer’s trade or business. 
Thus, it does not apply to a contractor or 
subcontractor who only supervises the work 
of his assistants, without taking any substan- 
tial part in the manual work himself, or who 
is carrying out work not for the purposes of 
the trade or business of the person with 
whom he contracts—eg., private domestic 
work where the person employed contracts 
directly with the householder. 

As regards share fishermen, it is stated 
that the effect of the new provisions is to 
bring into compulsory health and pensions 
insurance share fishermen who work as co- 
adventurers, and are not already insured as 
being employed under a contract of service. 
The new clause applies irrespectively of 
whether the fisherman has any share in the 
ownership of the boat or gear, or whether 
he is only contributing his labour to the ven- 
ture. The only exception is where the fish 
caught is shared out amongst the crew for 
their own consumption or for sale, instead of 
being first sold and the proceeds shared. 
Fishermen working under such a system are 
excluded from the new clause by a special 
order. 


Some employers in the 
Movement United States are now in 
for co-ordinated search of some general 
system of principle under which a 
Social definite proportion of the 
Insurance increasing profits of in- 


dustry would be regularly 
invested in a comprehensive provident social 
scheme. This latest phase of social insurance 
is described in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society (New York) for December, 1928, in 
the course of an address by Mr. H. S. Person, 
the managing director of the Society. In 
order to illustrate the aim of this movement 
Mr. Person said that “just as a provident indi- 
vidual plans to work hard during the earlier 
part of life so that, through income from 
savings, he may enjoy relative independence 
and comfort during the latter part of life, 
so each generation as a group should so 
organize the distribution of the social income 
that individuals collectively may enjoy 
similar benefits.” It is proposed that “a 
substantial portion of the larger social income 
which results from marked increase in techno- 
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logical efficiency should be handled after the 
manner of a credit to be drawn upon by 
workers after middle age, when physical 
capacity and productivity decrease as the re- 
sult of age and of inflexibility in adjustments 
to new technological conditions.” 


Mr. Person notes the campaign for the 
shorter work week announced by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour at its recent con- 
vention at New Orleans (Lasour Gazerts, 
January, 1929, page 27). Parallel with the 
movement for shorter working hours there is 
an equally strong development of sentiment 
in favour of unemployment insurance, old 
age pensions, group insurance, etc. The pro- 
posal is that these various movements should 
be co-ordinated in one comprehensive scheme. 
“The question is, whether we should, on the 
one hand, with each marked increase of 
technological efficiency, immediately shorten 
the secondary work-periods as much as 
possible, and uniformly for all age classes; 
or whether, on the other hand, for instance, 
there should not be a graduated scale of 
shortening the secondary work periods so that 
the length of the work-day or work-week 
would decrease from a scientifically deter- 
mimed maximum for the younger group, to 
zero for the old age group, income being pro- 
vided for all during the entire life-span.” 


Some criticism of em- 
ployees’ pensions as an in- 
dustrial policy is made in 
the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene, January, 1929, by 
Dr. W. Irving Clark, of Worcester, Massachu- 
setts. Dr Clark examined the record of a 
factory employing 2,500 employees, estab- 
lished since 1885, and carrying a considerable 
number of pensioners. “Pensions”, he says, 
“are, on the whole, a compromise which is 
unsatisfactory both to the company, because 
of the rapid increase in expense, and also to 
the worker, because at best a pension can 
only eke out his savings. Few workers prefer 
a pension to continued work. The worker 
wants to keep active in factory work as long 
as possible because he does not like to idle. 
He prefers the regularity, the activity, and the 
companionship of a factory job to trying to 
find something to occupy his time at home. 
If, because of lack of thrift, sickness, or other 
misfortune, his savings are scant, the small 
pension which he receives is of little help in 
maintaining the home, and he is frequently 
forced to change his residence to something 
less expensive or to live with one of his 
children—a thing which he usually does not 
wish to do. The fate of the poor pensioned 
employee is not a happy one.” 


A eriticism of 
industrial 
pensions 


The writer, after a detailed medical ex- 
amination of the older employees, concludes, 
first, that while pensions are necessary, they 
are satisfactory neither to the worker nor 
to the company and should be postponed as 
long as possible; second, that by means of 
medical supervision and careful placement, 
older workmen may be kept at work which 
is of value to them and to the company; 
third, that the physical condition of a group 
of workers 65 years of age and over varies 
little from year to year, and fourth, that 
careful medical supervision between the ages 
of 50 and 65 should reduce the number of 
workers ultimately placed on the pension list. 


The relative cost of material 
and labour in representative 
cities in the United States 
is examined in the Monthly 
Labour Review (published 
by the U. 8. Department of 
Labour) for January. Three 
cities were selected for the purposes of the 
investigation, namely Washington, D.C., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, and Decatur, Illinois, the 
period covered being the early part of 1928. 
The cost of the material was considered as 
being its actual cost as deliverd on the job, 
including freight and hauling, and the labour 
cost as that of the labour on the job, not 
including work in shops, mills or quarries. 

In the three cities taken as a whole material 
accounted for 54 per cent of the total cost 
of residential building and 61-7 per cent of 
non-residential building, while labour accounted 
for 46 per cent of the residential and 38-3 per 
cent of the non-residential building. By 
weighting each class of building by the pro- 
portion it formed of all building in the year 
1927, it was found that 58-1 per cent of the 
total cost of all building was for material, 
and 41-8 per cent was for labour. 

Carpenter work accounted for the largest 
percentage of the cost of residential building, 
followed by brickwork, concrete work, 
plumbing and plastering, in the order named. 
In non-residential buildings only three items, 
namely, excavating, plastering and painting, 
showed a higher cost for labour than for 
material. 


Comparative 
cost of 

labour and 
materials in 


building 


Group insurance as a means 


Indusirial of advancing social welfare 
benefits of was discussed by Mr. James 
group EK. Kavanagh, second vice- 
insurance president of the Metropoli- 

tan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address delivered in Decem- 
ber to the Association of Life Assur- 
ance Presidents at New York. Such 


insurance to an amount estimated at more 
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than seven and a half billions of dollars 1s 
now in foree in United States and Canadian 
insurance companies. These companies num- 
ber 57, ten being in Canada. The total num- 
ber of lives covered is approximately five 
millions, the average coverage per life being 
a little less than $1,500. On this figure Mr. 
Kavanagh has the following comment: “If 
one were to consider capitalized value rather 
than the annual income of the American 
worker, the proportion of life value covered 
by group insurance on employees in America 
is still pathetically small.” 


Approximately 17,000 employers of labour in 
the United States and Canada have programs 
of employees’ group insurance ranging from 
$500 to $10,000 per life. The method of buy- 
ing group insurance is described by Mr. 
Kavanagh as follows: Group life insurance is 
sold to employers of labour that have fifty 
or more employees. No medical examination 
is required. When the employee pays a por- 
tion of the premium, which is nearly always 
the case, there must be at least 75 per cent 
of the eligible employees participating in 
order to have the insurance effective. The con- 
tract, however, can be placed only through the 
‘employer. The employees get their insurance 
at what is to them a level premium rate. The 
employer pays the balance or uncertain por- 
tion, which may vary in different concerns 
from year to year, depending upon the age 
distribution and the amount of insurance per 
life. The employer deducts form the em- 
ployee’s pay envelope or monthly cheque the 
amount authorized by the employee; he as- 
sembles the total deductions and adds to them 


his own portion necessary to make up the - 


aggregate premium; then, in one cheque, he 
remits the amount direct to the insurance 
company, usually monthly. 

The insurance companies, by handling 
group insurance, have come into contact 
with the problems of labour conditions. The 
Metropolitan Company has already built up 
an industrial division with sections dealing 
respectively with industrial hygiene, business 
administration, safety engineering, publicity, 
marketing, production engineering, and per- 
sonal methods. The general benefits of group 
imsurance are enumerated by Mr. Kavanagh 
as follows: 

1. Greater co-operation between employer 
and employee; 2. Reduction in labour turn- 
over; 3. Increased protection for the em- 
ployees against the hazards of death, sickness, 
accident and old age; 4. Increased thrift 
amongst employees; 5. Increased co-operative 
drive for better health and better working 
conditions; 6. More intelligent effort to keep 


well; 7. The creation of good will towards 
the employer throughout his constitueney. 


Recent developments in in- 


Progress in dustrial relations activities 


industrial in the United States are 
relations described in the issue for 
activities January 5, of the semi- 


monthly Service Letter on 
Industrial Relations, published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board (United 
States). Until recently industrial relations 
work was associated primarily with large 
business organizations, being regarded mainly 
as a substitute for the personal contact which 
is inevitably lost as industrial organizations 
grow. The developments of “industrial rela- 
tions” by the larger firms have brought 
about such improvements in the position of 
the workers, and furthered mutual good will 
to such an extent, that smaller concerns also 
are now adopting industrial relations polieies 
with these objects in view. 


A recent survey conducted by the Board 
into 6,163 plants with a total of 2,500,000 
workers shows the extent of the welfare activi- 
ties of the smaller concerns. One-fourth ef 
the companies employed 100 workers or less, 
and another quarter employed from 100 to 
250; the remaining half employing between 
500 and 1,000 workers. The main welfare 
activities in the smaller plants consists of 
group life insurance, vacations with pay, and 
supplemental bonuses. The number of small- 
er plants carrying group life insurance is €on- 
sidered noteworthy, since insurance carriers re- 
quire a minimum coverage of fifty employees 
before issuing a group policy. Besides these 
three types of activity other industrial rela- 
tions schemes, involving larger expenditures, 
are found most frequently in plants with at 
least 250 workers. Such work includes the 
provision of plant, lunch rooms, mutual benefit 
association disability benefits, pensions, and. 
work councils. About half of these activities 
are found in plants with working forces nf 500 
employees or more. 


The survey showed that, of the 6,000 com- 
panies examined nearly 2,000 provide private 
group life insurance for their employees; 
more than 1,000 have accepted, in some form 
or another, the principle of paid vacation for 
wage earners; nearly 1,000 have installed plant 
lunch rooms; almost as many are operating 
supplemental bonus plans; while disability 
benefits and pensions are paid and work coun- 
cils are in operation in many plants. “Quite 
evidently,” it is stated, “ organized industrial 
relations work is, in many business establish- 
ments in the United States, recognized as a 
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necessary part of administrative procedure, 
applicable by adaptation to the smaller as 
well as to the larger plants.” 


President Daniel Willard, 
of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, testifying recently 
before the United States 
Senate Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labour, ex- 
pressed the opinion that upon industry gener- 
ally devolves the burden of providing employ- 
ment for the men displaced by the introduc- 
tion of labour-saving devices which make it 
possible for one man to do the work formerly 
done by several. “It is for the benefit of 
society,” he said, “we have mass production 
and reduced costs. Then society must assume 
the responsibility of giving work to these men, 
and the Baltimore and Ohio, as a unit of 
society, has its responsibility in the matter. 

The president explained how the railroads 
have been stabilizing employment in recent 
years, and how his own company in particular 
had been able to reduce its labour turnover 
from 20 per cent in 1923 to 10 per cent at 
the present time. He admitted that before 
the war “we did not have a consciousness of 
the duty of trying to stabilize our employ- 
ment.” The methods now used include the 
postponement of new building and repair work 
to times when train movement is lowered. 
Mr. Willard declared himself impressed with 
the idea that if society is to take advantage 
of mass production and reduced costs, it must 
assume responsibility for finding employment 
for the men who are thus displaced. 


Industry’s 
duty towards 
the displaced 
worker 


The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, 


Benefits of premier of Saskatchewan, 
teachers’ announced in the provincial 
superannuation legislature in January that 
schemes the government intended, in 


the recess following the 
present session, to formulate an adequate 
superannuation scheme for school teachers. 
The teachers of the province submitted 4 
draft bill last year, but it was considered by 
the government to be inadequate in its pro- 
yisions. This year also they submitted an- 
other draft bill which was largely based on 
the Civil Service Superannuation Act, but the 
government considered that the difference in 
the employment conditions of teachers and 
civil servants would require differing provi- 
sions in regard to superannuation. 

In the discussion on the subject in the legis- 
lature it was pointed out that in Canada 
teachers’ superannuation schemes were in 
operation in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario, and Manitoba, while British 
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Columbia and Alberta had legislation on the 
same subject in view. A teachers’ superannua- 
tion scheme, it was considered, would stabilize 
and unify the ‘teaching profession; keep the 
profession clear of “deadwood” by retiring 
those rendered ineffective by old age; promote 
efficiency by assuring every teacher of a main- 
tenance in old age, leaving him free to devote 
himself to his work; attract the right kind 
of people to the teaching profession, and keep 
them there; maintain the flow of promotion 
that would assure that young and progressive 
men and women would be in charge of im- 
portant positions; retain in the province ihe 
best of the teaching profession who would 
otherwise go where they would find more 
favourable conditions. 


The Industrial Commission 
of Wisconsin, in its biennial 
report for the years 1926-28, 
suggests to the legislature 
of the state the advisability 
of vesting the commission with authority to 
deal with cases concerning the collection from 
employers of unpaid wages. At the present 
time, the workers’ only legal recourse is to 
bring suit in the courts for amounts up to 
$200. In cases where the worker obtains a 
judgment for any amount under $50 an allow- 
ance of $5 is provided by law toward payment 
of the attorney’s fees. Claims for wages arise 
mostly in cases where the employer’s liability 
for wages has not been clearly defined, or 
where the employer, without entering on an 
agreement, assumes the right to adjust wages 
in respect to alleged negligent service or dam- 
ages to materials on the part of the workmen. 
Commenting on the workman’s position under 
this system, the Commission says:— 

“Not infrequently the unpaid wages clear- 
ly due, in addition to the amount involved 
under controverted questions, is withheld 
pending a solution of the deadlock. The em- 
ployee is out his time and labour represented 
by the wages withheld, and he finds he must 
further assume the risk of a lawsuit with Hs 
fees for a lawyer and possible court costs if he 
would undertake to prove his claim and secure 
a judgment therefor. The employer, on the 
other hand, stands by until compelled to pay. 
It is well recognized by litigants, judges and 
attorneys that the keen court contest 1avoly- 
ing a small sum almost invariably develops 
into a contest to see who will pay the costs 
of the suit. As the case becomes well ad- 
vanced, each party litigant would be willing 
to abandon his position regarding the claim of 
debt or damage if he could accomplish it 
gracefully and at the same time escape la- 
bility for ‘the costs. 


Problem of 
collection of 
unpaid wages 
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“The court method of settlement of wage 
disputes is so burdensome, so protracted, and 
so unsatisfactory to all parties that public 
interest calls for the development of some 
system like the administration of workmen’s 
compensation, for the arbitration of the issue 
in wage disputes. It must be a simple, inex- 
pensive, speedy system for the determination 
of the facts. The costs of adjusting the dis- 
pute under the present system do not corre- 
spond to the usual efficient manner in which 
endustry functions.” 





The City Council of Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
ig supporting a recommendation made by the 
loeal workmen’s council that the fees paid to 
jurymen serving on a coroner’s or a Supreme 
Court Jury should be increased to the amount 
ef a day’s pay. 


The Canada Cement Company plant at 
Exshaw, Alta., has just won the safety trophy 
effered annually by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation for a perfect score in safety perfor- 
mance, which means no accidents throughout 
the year. The trophy is open to competition 
among practically all Portland cement manu- 
facturers on the continent and the victory 
of the Exshaw plant in 1928 gives the Can- 
ada Cement Company a remarkable record 
since five of its plants have now won this 
trophy in the past four years. Between 1920 
and 1927 the Canada Cement Company re- 
duced accidents by 76 per cent and increased 
man-power efficiency by 86 per cent. 


~ The Minimum Wage Board of Alberta has 
amended order No. 4 governing female em- 
ployees in personal service occupations. This 
order was first gazetted in January, 1925, and 
was amended in July, 1928 (Lasour GaAzErTe, 
August, 1928, page 854). The change relates 
to the definition, for the purposes of the Act, 
of “hairdressing or manicuring establishments 
or schools or beauty parlours or schools of 
beauty culture, or barber shops where any 
charge is made for services to the public”. 
The following words are inserted after the 
word ‘schools’: “where any charge is made 
to, or any consideration is received from, the 
public, for services, material, use of premises, 
or in any manner relating thereto.” The 
minimum rate of $14 per week remains un- 
changed. 


A conductor employed by the Ottawa Elec- 
tric Railway Company, who held insurance 
against sickness with an insurance company, 
accepted a month’s remuneration from the lat- 
ter company, and it was claimed by the com- 
pany that he signed a release of the policy. 
Subsequently he claimed a further sum of 
$300 from the company, contending that while 
he had signed a receipt for a month’s sick- 
ness, this did not cancel the future emolu- 
ments which might accrue from the policy. 
The County Court gave judgment for the 
plaintiff for the full amount of his claim, 
with costs, holding that he had not received 
consideration for the cancellation of the future 
benefits of his policy. 


Mining in Ontario in 1928 


_ The Canadian Mining Journal, December, 
1928, contained a review of Mining in On- 
tarlo by Mr. J. A. McRea. “Although all the 
latest machinery and every possible labour- 
saving device,’ he says, “has been introduced 
into the mines of Northern Ontario yet the 
inerease in the scope of work is resulting in 
a greater pay-roll than ever at any time in 
the past. The 1928 records will show approxi- 
mately $18,000,000 paid in wages by the metal 
mines of this province—distributed to about 
12,000 employees and representing an average 
of about $1,500 a year to each. 

“These wages of $18,000,000 were earned 
chiefly at Sudbury, Timmins, Kirkland Lake 
and Cobalt. And while this reflects jone 
reason for the prosperity throughout the 
eountry, yet there ig the added fact that 


about $15,000,000 was expended in other ways, 
chiefly for material and supplies—which, in 
turn, provided employment for many men in 
factories and railways throughout the coun- 
try. Add to this the fact that profits of 
nearly $30,000,000 will be realized this year 
either for distribution in dividends or for ac- 
cumulation in surpluses and paid-up develop- 
ment, and an idea may be gathered of the 
prosperity which is directly attributable to 
the growing industry of Northern Ontario. 
There is, however, another branch of industry 
—the prospecting activity. In this direction 
there is no way of arriving at the number 
of men actually engaged. Licenses are 
taken out by each prospector, but licenses 
are also taken out in the names of relatives, 
friends, and employers.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 
ioe employment situation at the end of 
January was reported by the Superin- 
tendents of the Employment Service of 
Canada to be as follows:— 

Owing to more favourable weather condi- 
tions, activity in the logging industry was 
more brisk, and several woodsmen were being 
placed. For the season of the year the 
coal mining industry appeared to be quite 
favourable, and fair production was reported. 
While building and construction were sea- 
sonally quiet in most centres, there was a 
fair amount of work in hand in the City of 
Halifax, while operations on the pulp and 
paper plant at Liverpool were being carried 
on. The catches reported by the fishing in- 
dustry were somewhat disappointing. The 
level of production of manufacturing plants 
was quite normal, with the iron and steel 
industries reported as in fair condition. Trade 
was stated to be fair. There was quite a 
demand for women domestic workers and 
several placements were being made. 

Fishing in the Province of New Brunswick 
was reported by the industry as being fairly 
good. Although weather conditions had im- 
proved to some extent, the lack of snow 
was still interfering with activity in the log- 
ging industry. Manufacturing throughout this 
Province was about normal for the time of 
year. Construction was rather dull, although 
a substantial amount of work was in pros- 
pect, particularly in the City of Saint John; 
work had again been started on the paper 
mill at Dalhousie. Transportation activity 
was fair, with the winter port activities at 
Saint John particularly active. Trade was 
quite satisfactory. The usual number of place- 
ments of women domestic workers were made. 

The employment offices in the Province of 
Quebec reported that very few farm place- 
ments were being made. With the approach 
of the end of the cutting season in the log- 
ging industry throughout this Province, the 
demands for workers were considerably de- 
creased. Manufacturing industries generally, 
and particularly in the metal group, were 
showing satisfactory activity, with additional 
workers being taken on in some lines. Orders 
for building tradesmen and labourers were 
seasonally few, but prospects for work for the 
spring were hopeful. Railway traffic was re- 
ported as being heavy. Trade was quite satis- 
factory for the season. The number of orders 
for domestic workers being received was quite 
substantial, with no shortage of applicants. 


Orders for farm workers being registered at 
Ontario offices were not numerous, as it was 
yet too early to expect a demand in anti- 
cipation of spring work. For the winter sea- 
son conditions in the building and construc- 
tion group were regarded as very satisfac- 
tory, with the prospect of substantial work 
opening up throughout the Province with 
the arrival of spring. While few orders were 
being received for workers in the lumbering 
industry, the demands were not heavy owing 
to the advance of the season. The mining 
industry in the northern section of the Prov- 
ince continued on a normal basis, but few 
additional workers were being taken on. 
Manufacturing continued steady, some addi- 
tional help being engaged by factories in 
various lines. The usual number of vacancies 
for domestic workers were being notified with 
the customary shortage of suitable applicants. 
Apart from Winnipeg, where a_ substantial 
volume of work was in hand for the season 
of the year, the building and construction 
group were very quiet throughout the Prov- 
ince. The demands for logging workers being 
registered were not very numerous, and many 
applicants were still anxious to secure such 
work. The mining activity in the central 
portion of the Province was still going for- 
ward with the same vigour. Trade was re- 
ported as being satisfactory. Casual vacancies 
for general labour were not particularly num- 
erous. Demands for women domestic work- 
ers were being registered, with no noteworthy 
shortage of applicants reported. 

Throughout the Province of Saskatchewan 
there seemed to be plenty of applicants seek- 
ing farm work, although the vacancies being 
notified for this class of workers were not very 
numerous. Orders for logging workers were 
few in number, but some difficulty was being 
experienced in securing suitable applicants. 
Throughout the Province building and con- 
struction were fairly quiet. While there was 
no difficulty in filling orders for general la- 
bour for casual employment, a fair number 
of such orders were being notified. The de- 
mand for women domestic workers was not 
large, and there was no difficulty in securing 
suitable applicants to meet requirements. 

The severity of the weather throughout Al- 
berta had reacted unfavourably on the num- 
ber of farm vacancies of which the employment 
offices in this Province were being advised. 
Building and construction were also being in- 
terfered with by the cold, although a fair vol- 
ume of work for the time of year was under 
way. The demand for workers in the logging 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 


(Official Statistics except where noted) 























1929 1928 1928 1927 
J any, December November January December November 
Trade, external, aggregate..... t eal Baaeemta oncom 227,866,165| 273,058,358} 163,934,160) 215,452,243) 249,832,536 
Imports, merchandise for 
CORSUMPLIONS, . «./-chea oe som 94,620,925} 102,966,710 79,506,417 83 , 262, 695 94,311. 883 


130,847,423] 167,013,618 82,564,479] 180,277,157} 153,118,718 


Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 
15,476,165 16,380, 605 11,797,596 13, 167 , 228 14,535,596 


Customs duty collected...... 
Bank debits to Individual 








ACCOMNLS  teilacieitstesttacte acres $ 3, 866,181,970] 4,481,843, 134] 3,399,113,036] 4,274,077, 902) 4,150,724, 796 
Bank notes in circulation...... 3 186,086,685} 186,631,654] 162,029,910) 182,747,049) 180,859,206 
Bank deposits, savings........ 1,520, 285,026} 1,523,495, 911] 1,466,081,100] 1,444,528, 540) 1,430,955, 703 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ 1,230,985, 708) 1,237, 957,932] 1,090,011, 806] 1,082,732,324) 1,079,401, 147 


Security Prices, Index Number— 





Common stocks 174-0 174-6 149-3 144-0 139-0 
Preferred stocks. . : 107-4 104-0 111-5 111-8 110-8 
(Bonds soho ccke sd srcqeiates ors -e aye ae «A SRE Me aI ioteaooiage | atecaveiote ctcdassfre wie Ba atecousts ekeoraaeco 112-3 112-2 
(2)(3)Prices, Wholesale, Index 
number (1913=100)........ 146-7 148-6 181-3 151-8 152-2 
Dice Retail, Family bud- 
Ree etahine siesta sesnesia's 21-56 21-52 21-41 21-37 21-27 
(Oy Baciness failures, number........ 211 174 210 182 162 
(4)Business failures, liabilities.. $ 2,244), 169 3,042,748 3, 287,479 3,249,415 3,109,087 2,529,437 
(8)(5)Employment, Index Number, 
Employers pay roll figures. 109-1 116-7 118-9 100-7 108-1 108-8 
(3)(6) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)......-. 6:6 4-2 3-1 6-6 5-2 3-9 
Emmigration sss ea eee seeders oe Heels « 5, 515 6,844 3,692 4,566 5,904 
Railway— 
(7)Car lvadings, revenue, 
freight. 5 :fiscitesageiseskr cars 220,814 252,589 346,801 243, 235 247,583 312,583 
(8)Canadian National pal 
ways, gross earnings.. $ 1S STAM OULoare ste ctetere oye cre 23,075,115 AS BTL BTA. actertapeteece ters 21,086,341 
(°)Operating expenses...... Sat ear beaten atetebtetes i its 19,390, 212 16, 492, 282 17, 252,855 16,778,024 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, gross earnings..... SUS, See 21,092,079 24,358, 668 15,320, 285 18,767,251 21,993,751 


Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, operating expenses, 
alllines. 22%. 2.eaaee beet SOU Rese. eee 17,985,323 17,052,558 13,442,249 17,094, 084 15,617,957 

Steam railways, freight in 
WONT ESP ANS saetrerecicterretee cs ores | hares ne lsaleleccione eer eteser</e a 5,470, 742,835] 3,227,187,540) 3,835,711,036| 4,787, 203,808 

Building permits.............. 16,742,139 15,822,401 7,708,904 11,744,094 12, 857. 622 














(*°)Contracts awarded......... $ 18,905, 000 29,038,200 20,480,000 36,853, 700 30, 260; 500 
Mineral production— 
Pig iron seek a tibscms date stes tons 103,450 95,426 65, 006 63,197 27,989 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 108,054 108,463 81,295 96, 248 80,730 
Merro‘alloyst: i... 0s aieee ee tons 5,160 4,532 4,619 4,353 4,512 
Coally Mena ctres po ecaorctiaes tons 1,518,635 1,694,572 1,683,476 1,866,715 1,746,976 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. 535, 821 759,432 773,808 651, 649 1,056,731 
Crude petroleum imports...... gal. 71,914,000 82,711,000 51,624,000 58,570,000 54,914,000 
Rubber imports..¢... 2.00. . Ibs. 5,865, 000 6,270,000 5,129,000 5, 156, 000 4,292,000 
Cothon imports... csc.o esos ls lbs. 17,487,000 16,955,000 19,635,000 19,198,000 11, 987,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- s { 
AIT DIS. seater tater ciersiesseattn agers Pod its |. sepprrserasictes: 196,018,977] 252,591,464)  212,560,964].............. 243,914, 766 
Flour production. ............- 2,175,000 1,579,000 1, 767,000 2,120,000 
Sugar manufactured : 96,937,000 30,841,000) 120,791,000 98,346,000 
Output of central electric sta- { 
tions, daily average........ Tetwihe as seers 46,396, 000 47,926,000 42,712.000 44,121,000 43, 843,000 
(11)Sales of insurance.......... Sis hoe, Suceemertee:s 56, 223, 000 54, 498.000 47,270,000 48,580, 000 44,639,000 
INGWSDTING 5.5 staniais jars ae naiet GODS oesseete creer sles ies 208 , 484 223.645 186,721 181, 600 190, 293 
Automobiles, passenger....c.c..c0c.|csccceceeceres 6, 734 8,154 6, 705 2,234 5,178 
(2) Tndex of physical volume of 4 
DUSINOES actus. /-cteseree ie ere cieralicns Necetnelels Cotes 165-4 183-8 159-0 157-9 148-0 
Industrial production. . a PART IEA ERG 165-3 175-9 160-3 161-5 151-0 
Manuflacburine «sacs tamiaodejwoeitels epkmaeetions 170-2 173-6 147-0 140-6 140°3 
(1) Revised. (2) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 
(8) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (4) Bradstreet. 
(5) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. (8) Figures for end of previous months. 
(7) Figures for four weeks ending January 26, 1929, and corresponding previous periods. 
8) Excluding lines east of Quebec. (*) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(°) MacLean’s Building Review. (4) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford, 
Conn. 


(2) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. Industrial commodity production includes iorestry, mining, 
manufacturing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and auto- 
mobiles; imports of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of 
butter and cheese. 
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_ group was only fair, with plenty of applicants 
available. Some slight improvement in coal 
mining conditions was noted, although the in- 
dustrial dispute in the Drumheller district was 
still interfering with the normal progress of 
the industry. Casual demands for general la- 
bourers were easily filled from available ap- 
plicants. The number of vacancies for women 
domestic workers showed no increase, nor did 
the applicants for such work appear to be any 
more numerous. 

The logging industry in the Province of 
British Columbia appeared to be quite active, 
and some vacancies for additional workers were 
being registered. Although the mines were not 
taking on more workers, the industry as a 
whole seemed to be quite busy. Building and 
construction were fairly active for the season 
of the year. Manufacturing industries showed a 
normal volume of production. Demands for 
women domestic workers remained steady with 
Vancouver reporting shortages in some lines. 
Employment conditions, generally speaking, 
appeared to be quite favourable throughout 
British Columbia for the time of year. 


The seasonal curtailment in 
employment registered at the 
beginning of January, 1929, 
involved much the same pro- 
portion of the reported payrolls as on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. Employment in recent months 
has been maintained at an exceptionally high 
level, so that many employers took advantage 
of the opportunity of closing their entire 
plants during the holiday season for necessary 
repairs and inventories, as well as to provide 
a vacation for their staffs. The year-end 
epidemic of influenza which prevailed in 
many areas, also resulted in reduced employ- 
ment. Despite these factors, the situation 
continued better than on the corresponding 
date in any other year since the record was 
instituted. The Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics tabulated returns from 6,358 firms, whose 
payrolls declined from 983,698 persons on De- 
cember 1, to 918,780 at the beginning of 
January. Reflecting this contraction, the in- 
dex (based upon the average in 1926 as 100), 
stood at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with 116-7 in the preceding month, and 
with 100-7, 95-9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88-8 on the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

All provinces recorded declines, those in 
Quebec and Ontario being most extensive. 
In the Maritime Provinces, the recession took 
place chiefly in manufacturing and construc- 
tion, while mining was also rather slacker, 
but logging and transportation showed sea- 
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sonally heightened activity. In Quebec, 
manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion reported especially pronounced losses, 
while the tendency was also unfavourable in 
logging, mining and trade. In Ontario, manu- 
facturing, construction and transportation 
registered the greatest losses, but logging and 
trade showed improvement. In the Prairie 
Provinces, construction and transportation re- 
ported the most noteworthy decrease; on the 
other hand, iron and steel and logging in- 
dicated increased activity. In British Colum- 
bia, lumber factories, logging and construc: 
tion recorded important curtailment, while 
there were smaller losses in food, electric cur- 
rent and other factories and in mining and 
trade. 

There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 
Cities and Winnipeg reporting reduced em- 
ployment, while practically no change was 
shown in Vancouver. In Montreal, important 
declines were noted in construction, trans- 
portation and manufacturing. In Quebec, 
manufactures, shipping and construction re- 
ported losses in employment. In Toronto, 
there were contractions in manufacturing and 
also in construction and transportation, but 
trade. showed improvement. In Ottawa, 
manufactures and construction indicated sea- 
sonal curtailment, while little general change 
occurred in other industries. In Hamilton, 
manufacturing showed reduced activity, while 
only small changes took place in other groups. 
In Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities, 
manufacturing and building were dull. In 
Winnipeg, manufacturing and _ construction 
registered the greatest declines, but transpor- 
tation and communications were also slacker. 
In Vancouver, employment in manufactures, 
construction and trade showed a falling-off, 
while transportation afforded increased em- 
ployment. 

An analysis of the returns by industries 
shows important contractions in manufac- 
turing, construction, transportation, logging, 
mining and communications, while services 
and retail trade recorded gains. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of January, 1929. 


Further increases in the 


TRADE volume of unemployment 
UNIoN were reported among local 
Reports. trade unions at the close of 


December than in the pre- 
vious month, attributable in part to holiday 
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elosings and subsequent inventory periods 
augmented by mid-winter slackness in various 
Hines of business. The situation in Canada as 
a whole, however, remained unchanged during 
December from that of the same month a 
year ago, the percentages of inactivity at 
the close of both months being identical. 
During December reports were tabulated from 
a total of 1,695 labour organizations, covering 
a membership of 190,839 persons, 12,553 of 
whom were idle at the end of the month, a 
percentage of 6-6 in contrast with 4:2 per 
eent of inactivity in November and with 6-6 
per cent in December, 1927. New Brunswick 
and British Columbia unions were the only 
enes to record improvement over November 
and this was slight, while in the remaining 
provinces the general trend was adverse. Re- 
ductions in activity in building and construc- 
tion operations influenced the situation to a 
considerable degree in several of the prov- 
inces, principally Ontario and combined in 
Quebec with recessions in the garment trades 
were practically responsible for the unem- 
ployment gain in that province being the 
most outstanding. Expansion in employ- 
ment was recorded in Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Ontario, Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia during the month under review 
when compared with December a year ago 
which the reductions in employment afforded 
Quebec, Manitoba and Alberta members were 
just sufficient to counteract. 


A review in greater detail of the unem- 
ployment situation at the close of December 
1928 as indicated by local trade unions is 
printed elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of De- 
EmMpPLoyMENT cember, 1928, the offices of 
OFFICE the Employment Service of 
REPORTS. Canada made 23,425  refer- 


ences of persons to positions, 
and effected a total of 22,529 placements. The 
number of placements made in regular em- 
ployment during the month was 12,166, of 
which 9,046 were of men and 3,120 of women 
workers. In casual work. the offices made 
10,363 placements. Employers notified the 
Service of 23,708 vacancies, of which 14,014 
were for men and 9,694 for women. The num- 
ber of registrations for work was 22,114 of 
men and 9,812 of women, a total of 31,926 
applications. Compared with the preceding 
month, and also with December a year ago, 
the transactions of the offices show a slight 
decline, the records for November, 1928, show- 
ing 28,656 vacancies offered, 40,924 applica- 
tions made, and 27,318 placements effected, 


while in December, 1927, there were recorded 
24,384 vacancies, 34,149 applications for work, 
and 23,374 placements in regular and casual 
employment. A report in detail of the work 
of the offices for the month of December, 
1928, may be found elsewhere in this issue, 
and on another page will be found a state- 
ment of the activities of the offices for the 
last quarter of the same year. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CoNnTRACTS of permits issued in 63 cities 
AWARDED. during December was $16,- 


742,139 as compared with 
$15,822,401 in November, 1928, and with $11,- 
755,566 in December, 1927. 


The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in January, 1929, at $41,- 
962,900, setting a new record for this month. 
Of this amount $20,064,000 was for engineering 
construction; $16,895,900 was for business 
buildings; $925,500 was for industrial work. 

The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during January, 1929, by provinces was as 
follows: Ontario, $12,473,000; Quebec, $4,578,- 
900; New Brunswick, $71,500; Nova Scotia, 
$4,500; Prince Edward Island, $17,500; British 
Columbia, $7,710,100; Alberta, $824,500; 
Saskatchewan, $595,700; Manitoba, $15,687,- 


200. 
Produciion and Trade 
Figures showing the volume 
INDUSTRIAL of production in certain in- 
PRobUCTION. dustries during recent months 


and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 124, 

The expansion in the physical volume of 
business in Canada during 1928 was highly 
satisfactory, an index combining the main 
lines of business activity in physical units 
averaging 15-5 per cent higher than in the pre- 
ceding year. The majority of the indexes of 
physical volume maintained in the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and published in the 
Monthly Review of Business Statistics, show 
that there were marked advances in most 
lines over the preceding year. 

In the first half of the year, the building in- 
dustry was especially active, contracts awarded 
and building permits establishing for the year 
new high records in the history of the Dom- 
inion. The increase in the output of copper 
and nickel was the striking feature in the min- 
ing industry. General manufacturing produc- 
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tion showed an increase of about 14:5 per 
eent, according to an index embracing the 
principal commodities. The imports of raw 
cotton showed an increase during the latter 
half of the year, indicating that preparations 
are being made for increased production. The 
production of steel established a new record 
for the post-war period. More motor cars 
were produced than in any previous year, and 
the output of tires and gasoline broke all prev- 
ious records. The expansion in the production 
of newsprint was continued throughout 
1928. The production of flour and re- 
fined sugar was greater during the latter 
half of the year. The export of semi- 
manufactured lumber was about the only 
factor to show a substantial decline. Revenue 
carloadings, mainly reflecting the heavy move- 
ment of grain, showed an increase of 9 per 
cent, over the preceding year. The export of 
wheat and flour also accounted in part for the 
increase in merchandise exports to the second 
highest total in history surpassed only under 
the abnormal war-time conditions of 1917. 
The increase in the imports over 1927 was 
about 12:5 per cent. Active conditions in 
Canadian industry attracted a greater number 
of workers, the employment situation through- 
out Canada. being decidedly more favourable 
than in any other year on record from 1920 to 
the present. 


A summary of Canadian 
Trade prepared by the De- 
partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in December, 
1928, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $94,620,925 as compared 
with $102,966,710 in the preceding month and 
with $83,262,695 in December, 1927. The chief 
imports in December, 1928, were: Iron and its 
products, $20,268,345; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $16,214,684; Non-metallic min- 
erals and products, $14,226,306. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
December, 1928, amounted to $130,847,423, as 
compared with $167,013,618 in November, 
1928, and with $130,277,157 in December, 1927. 
The chief exports in December, 1928, were: 
Agricultural and vegetable products, mainly 
foods, $64,032,940; Wood, wood products and 
paper, $24,577,110; Animals and animals pro- 
ducts, $13,391,022. 

In the nine months ending December, 1928, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,071,647,164 and imports $936,349,917. 


EXTERNAL 
TRADE. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
January, 1929, was only about two-thirds of 
that in December, 1928, although the number 
of workpeople involved was considerably 
greater. The time loss in man working days 
was also less than in January, 1928. There 
were in existence during the month, eight dis- 
putes, involving 754 workpeople, and resulting 
in a time loss of 5,724 working days, as com- 
pared with eight disputes, involving 449 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss of 8,628 
working days in December, In January, 1928, 
there were on record ten disputes involving 
517 workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
8,029 working days. Four new disputes com- 
menced during January but none of the eight 
disputes recorded ‘terminated during the 
month. At the end of January, therefore, 
there were on record eight disputes affecting 
754 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some 
sixty cities was little changed at $11.30 for the 
beginning of January, 1929; as compared with 
$11.31 for December, 1928; $11.19 for January, 
1928; $11.37 for January, 1927; $11.63 for. Jan- 
uary, 1926; $10.77 for January, 1925; $10.78 
for January, 1924; $10.52 for January, 1923; 
$11.03 for January, 1922; $14.48 for January, 
1921; $15.30 for January, 1920; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $1242 for January, 
1918; and $7.73 for January, 1914. The most 
important change was a fall in the price of 
eggs, while less important declines occurred in 
the prices of bacon, lard, evaporated apples 
and granulated sugar. The prices of beef, 
veal, milk, butter, cheese, rolled oats, rice, 
beans and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.55 at the 
beginning of January, 1929, as compared with 
$21.56 for December, 1928; $21.41 for January, 
1928; $21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for Jan- 
uary, 1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 
for January, 1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; 
$21.52 for January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 
for January, 1920; $19.61 for January, 1918; 
and $1449 for January, 1914. Fuel showed 
little change. No changes were reported in 
rent. 
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In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
has been revised and calculated on a new base, 
with 1926 as 100. This index stood at 94°5 
for January, 1929, the same level as for De- 
cember, 1928, as compared with 97-3 for 
January, 1928. The Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group and the Non-Ferrous Metals 


group were considerably higher, while the 
Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products group, 
the Iron and its Products group, and the 
Chemicals and Allied Products group also 
showed slight increases. The Animals and 
their Products group and the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group declined, while the 
Non-Metallic Minerals group was unchanged. 





PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929 


pe sss the month of January the De- 
partment received the reports of three 
Boards of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished to deal with disputes between (1) 
the employing printers of Calgary and the 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449; (2) 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, Hast- 
ern Lines, and certain of its employees, be- 
ing locomotive firemen and hostlers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen; and (3) the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division No. 591, Amalgamated 
Association of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America. 


Other Proceedings Under the Act 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in October, 1927, to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 


Railway Company and certain of its employ- 
ees in the Mechanical Department at the 
Angus Shops, members of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
was reconvened by the Minister of Labour 
on January 9, 1929, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing an opinion upon a question which 
had arisen respecting the meaning of one 
of the recommendations contained in the 
Board’s report dated January 14, 1928. The 
personnel of the Board was as follows :— 
Professor Edouard Montpetit, of Montreal, 
chairman, appointed on the joint recommen- 
dation of the other two members, Sir William 
Stavert, of Montreal, appointed by the Min- 
ister in the absence of a recommendation 
from the company, and Mr, J. T. Foster, also 
of Montreal, nominated by the employees. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Locomotive Firemen and Hostlers 


On January 18 the Minister received the 
report of the Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation to which had been referred for 
adjustment certain matters in dispute be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany, Eastern Lines, and certain of its em- 
ployees, being locomotive firemen and host- 
lers, members of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen. Jourteen 
hundred employees were stated to be affected 
by the dispute, which grew out of failure 
by the parties concerned to agree upon the 
adoption of a proposed revision of one of 
the articles of their schedule. The personnel 
of the Board established in this matter was 
as follows: The Honourable Mr. Justice W. 
L. Bond, of Montreal, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
Board members; Mr. Isaac Pitblado, K.C., 
of Winnipeg, the company’s nominee; and 
Mr. R. L. Calder, K.C., of Montreal, the 
employees’ nominee. The text of the unani- 
mous findings of the Board is given below. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes Act 
R.S.C., 1927, and of a dispute between 
The Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern Lines), employers, and certain 
of its employees being locomotive firemen 
and hostlers, members of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
employees. 

The Hon. Peter Heenan, a Member of 
His Majesty’s Privy Council for Canada, 
and Minister of Labour. 

The report of the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation constituted under date of De- 
cember 19, 1928, for the investigation of the 
dispute above mentioned, respectfully sets 
forth as follows: 

The dispute referred to this Board is stated 
in the application to be—‘“Failure to agree 
upon the adoption of an intended revision by 
the Company of Article 31 of schedule to 
which locomotive firemen and hostlers object.” 


To 
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This Article 31, in its original form, is part 
of a tripartite agreement between The Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, and the Bro- 
therhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, and it contains provisions affecting the 
engineers, and also the firemen and engine- 
men. 

The engineers desire a revision of this 
article, and the proposed revision relates, 
inter alia, to an increase in the maximum and 
minimum mileage applicable to “spare” engi- 
neers, and the putting into effect of new regu- 
lations governing the maximum mileage of all 
engineers, and alterations in the method of 
computation of such mileage. 


It is the contention of the present applicants 
that such revision affects, adversely, the pro- 
visions of the agreement as respects firemen— 
parties to such agreement, and they accord- 
ingly oppose it. The applicants submit that 
the result of the proposed revision is to alter 
the terms whereby “spare” engineers are de- 
moted to firemen, and as a consequence the 
position of junior firemen is seriously affected 
inasmuch as they become more liable to 
periods of unemployment, and that the posi- 
tions of senior firemen would be affected by 
demotion. The applicants also oppose the 
alterations in the computation of mileage, 
for similar reasons. 

The Engineers on the other hand have con- 
tended before another Board and with the 
company that the proposed revision is a fair 
one. 

It will be seen at once that the dispute was 
really one between two classes of employees 
rather than one between employer and em- 
ployees, until the company gave notice that 
it would proceed to put the new rule into 
effect. The company now contends that the 
new rule is a fair one between the two classes 
of employees affected. 

The proposed revision not having been put 
into effect by the company, the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers applied for a Board, 
which was granted, and that Board heard the 
application of the engineers for the enforce- 
ment of the article as revised. That Board 
made a report on the 25th of November, 1928, 

‘and based it, principally, on the effect of 
Article No. 24 of the joint agreement. 

The portion of the article to which that 
Board referred reads as follows:— 

“(a) The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates and working agreements for 
locomotive engineers shall be vested in the 
regularly constituted committee of locomotive 
engineers.” 

That Board, accordingly, affirmed the prin- 
ciple that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
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Engineers was entitled to enter into an agree- 
ment with the company for the revision of 
Article 31 in the interests of the Engineers, 
and concluded that the company would be 
justified in giving effect to its provisions as 
so revised and as set out in its report. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen then applied for a Board, con- 
tending that Article 31 forms part of an 
agreement to which they also were parties, 
and the effect of such proposed revision is 
adverse to their interests. They point out 
that Article 24 (a), on which the former 
Board relied, is followed by another section 
—24 (b)—, in similar terms, granting to the 
firemen similar rights. 

Article 24 (b) reads as follows:— 

“(b) The right to make and interpret con- 
tracts, rules, rates, and working agreements for 
locomotive firemen and hostlers shall be vested 
in the regularly constituted committee of loco- 
motive firemen.” 

The present applicants accordingly oppose 
the enforcement of the Revision of Article 31, 
im respect to which they do not agree. 

The present Board was constituted to con- 
sider this latter application which stated that 
there was a failure to agree upon the adop- 
tion of an intended revision by the company 
of Article 31. 

The company is thus placed in a dilemma 
arising out of a difference between two classes 
of its employees, and the present dispute 
(as already pointed out) is in reality not 
between employer and employee but between 
employees—a matter not contemplated by the 
provisions of the Act under which this Board 
has been constituted. 

This Board met on the 7th of January, 
1929, and heard the representatives of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, as also the evidence then sub- 
mitted on its behalf, and has also subse- 
quently examined the documentary evidence 
fyled. It also heard the representatives of 
the company and examined the evidence sub- 
mitted on its behalf. 

Two representatives of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotives Engineers were also in attend- 
ance at the meeting of the Board, and on 
the invitation of the Board they outlined the 
position of that Brotherhood. 

There is undoubtedly some evidence before 
this Board tending to establish that the in- 
terests of the present applicants may be ad- 
versely affected as a result of putting into 
effect the proposed revision, although the 
representatives of the company heard before 
this Board do not share that view. But as 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
is not a party to the present proceedings, it 
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does not appear to this Board that all possible 
avenues have been fully explored which might 
conceivably lead to a reconciliation or at 
least a modification of the conflicting views 
of the parties chiefly concerned. There did 
exist until recently a method whereby ques- 
tions of this nature could be referred to arbi- 
tration as between the Brotherhoods con- 
cerned. As a result of the abrogation of what 
is known as the “Chicago Agreement,” this 
method unfortunately no longer exists. 

This Board accordingly recommends that 
the putting into effect of the proposed re- 
vision of Article 31 be postponed for a reason- 


able period so as to permit the Department 
of Labour to endeavour to arrange without 
delay a conference between representatives 
of the two Brotherhoods with a view of 
bringing about a possible reconciliation or 
modification of their conflicting views. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) W. L. BOND, 
Chairman, 


(Sgd.) I. PITBLADO, 
(Sgd.) R. L. CALDER. 


Monrtreat, January 16, 1929. 


Report of Board in Dispute Between Employing Printers of Calgary and 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449 


A report was received on January 21, 1929, 
from the Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established on the joint application 
of the employing printers of Calgary and the 
Calgary Typographical Union No. 449. The 
Board was composed of the Honourable Mr. 
Justice Harry W. Lunney, of Calgary, chair- 
man, appointed on the recommendation of the 
other members, and Messrs. James H. Garden 
and Andrew Davison, both of Calgary, nomin- 
ated by the employers and employees, re- 
spectively. The matters in dispute related to 
a minimum wage scale, the employment of 
non-union men when the union is unable to 
furnish union men promptly, employment of 
apprentices and scale of wages for apprentices. 
Forty employees were stated to be directly 
concerned in the controversy. The text of 
the Board report follows. 


Report of Board 


Both parties have agreed to abide by the 
decision of the Board. 


The Board finds as follows:— 


1. Re Minimum Wage Scale. That from 
and, after the 28th day of January, A.D. 
1929, for a period of one year ending the 27th 
day of January, A.D. 1930, the minimum scale 
for journeymen printers shall be at the rate 
of $1 per hour for day work, night work to be 
paid at the rate of $3 per week higher than 
day work. 


2. If at any time the local union shall fail 
to promptly furnish as many competent com- 
positors as the employer requires, the em- 
ployer shall be at liberty to engage the re- 
quired additional compositors anywhere with- 
out reference to their being members of the 
union or not and all persons employed under 


such conditions shall make application for 
admission to membership in the union, upon 
the same terms and conditions as now govern 
the admission of others. In the event of their 
not being admitted to membership in the 
union, they shall be dismissed within one 
week after the union shall have notified the 
employer of its ability to furnish competent 
union help, and further that the agreed scale 
of wages, hours of employment, and working 
conditions shall apply to such persons during 
the period of their employment. 


3. The number of apprentices in job offices 
shal] not be greater than one for the first five 
(5) Journeymen regularly employed, two up 
to ten (10) journeymen, and one additional 
apprentice for each ten (10) journeymen there- 
after; provided, however, that no more than 
five (5) apprentices shall be employed in 
any one office; provided, further, that in any 
office where five (5) or more journeymen are 
regularly employed and where there is one 
apprentice when such apprentice has served 
three years, the office shall be entitled to an 
additional apprentice. 


4. The following scale shall be paid to 
apprentices duly registered: 

First year, one-fifth of journeymen scale; 

Second year, one-quarter of journeymen 
seale; 

Third year, one-third of journeymen scale; 

Fourth year, one-half of journeymen scale; 

Fifth year, two-thirds of journeymen scale. 


It being understood and agreed that the 
present rate of pay to apprentices shall con- 
tinue until the next adjustment date. 


(Sgd.) H, W. Lunney, 
(Sgd.) James H. Garpen, 
(Sgd.) AnpREw Davison. 
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Report of Board in Dispute Between Hull Electric Company and Its 
Street Railway Employees 


The findings of the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established’ to deal with 
differences between the Hull Electric Com- 
pany and certain of its employees, being 
members of Division 591, Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployees of America, were forwarded to the 
Department of Labour on January 31. The 
dispute related to demands made by the em- 
ployees for increased wages and improved 
working conditions, ninety employees. being 
directly affected. The report was signed by 
the ehairman, Dr. Adam Shortt, and the 
Board member representing the employees, 
Mr. W. L. Best, and recommended a wage 
increase of two cents an hour for conductors 
and motormen, to date from December 6, 
1928. Mr. Hamnett P. Hill, the employer’s 
member of the Board, did not concur in this 
recommendation and submitted a minority 
report on February 1. The text of the 
Majority and minority reports follows. 


Report of Board 
Ottawa, January 31, 1929. 


In the matter of a dispute between the Hull 
Electric Company, employer, and Divi- 
sion No. 591 of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation of Street and Electric Railway 
Employees of America, employees. 


On the application of the employees, a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation was 
established by the Department of Labour, con- 
sisting of Mr. W. L. Best, nominated by the 
employees, Mr. H. P. Hill, nominated by the 
company, and Dr. Adam Shortt, appointed by 
the Minister of Labour, as Chairman of the 
Board, on the joint recommendation of the 
other members. 

After a full hearing and consideration of the 
case as presented by the two parties respec- 
tively, but without the Board being able to 
reach a unanimous conclusion, the Chairman 
and Mr. W. L. Best beg to submit the follow- 
ing report. 

As indicated in a letter, dated May 30, 1928, 
addressed by a committee of the employees 
to the Manager of the company, a copy of 
which was submitted to the Department of 
Labour, certain demands were made upon the 
company for improved wages and better 
working conditions. The latter covered quite 
a variety of matters relating, chiefly, to the 
betterment of conditions in the operation of 
the cars, and the question of overtime allow- 
ances during certain periods. It was found 
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that practically all of the matters covered in 
this section could be amicably adjusted. But 
when it came to the claims of the employees 
involving an increase of wages, the Company 
declined to concede any increase whatever. 


The employees had made claims for an in- 
crease of wages of from ten to twenty cents 
per hour. This meant, substantially, an in- 
crease of from one to two dollars per day, 
and would have placed them much above 
most of the employees, in similar positions, 
throughout Canada. They submitted as evi- 
dence in support of. their claims, various fig- 
ures purporting to represent the cost of living 
in the shape of quantities of articles required, 
and current prices for the same. These repre- 
sentations certainly paralleled in extravagance 
the claims for increased wages. 

The company, on its side, claimed that it 
could not pay any increase of wages, alleging 
that, under existing conditions as to fares 
obtained and costs involved in operating the 
system, it had to meet annual deficits. It is 
obvious, however, that such a statement, even 
if true, could not be held as justifying a claim 
for a special reduction in the rates paid by 
the company in the purchase of their ears, 
rails and other equipment of the system. Nei- 
ther could it, therefore, be taken as justifying 
the reduction of a fair market rate for the 
purchase of the labour employed. The only 
practical conclusion from the claims of the 
company must be, that if it cannot operate 
its system at a profit under normal conditions, 
it must improve its income, sell the system 
to parties who could make it remunerative, 
or abandon it altogether. The latter decision 
would leave the service of local transportation 
in the area now served to, say, the motor 
buses which now compete with it, and whieh 
require a much less costly equipment in both 
capital outlay and wages, and might thus 
serve the public at a profit. 

Obviously, the practical solution of the 
problem faced by the Board was but slightly 
aided by the chief evidence as submitted by 
either the company or their employees. The 
Board had, therefore, to face the situation 
on such more practical evidence as could be 
obtained from the respective parties, and from 
comparisons with similar conditions through- 
out the country and especially in the neigh- 
bourhood. The members of the Board found 
themselves unable to reach a unanimous con- 
clusion in the matter of wages. The chair- 
man and Mr. Best, however, have reached 
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certain conclusions, which may be summarized 
as follows:— 

(a) The employees of the Hull Electric 
Railway, other than the motormen and con- 
ductors, are now in receipt of wages, rela- 
tively higher than as received by similar em- 
ployees throughout the country. 

(b) To relatively equalize the rates of wages 
paid by the company, the motormen and 
conductors should be allowed an increase of 
two cents an hour. 

(c) If this equalization is made, in view cf 
the general cost of living in Hull and Aylmer 
where most of the employees of the company 
reside, the average return for their wages to 
the employees of the company would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to that which exists in 
Ottawa, the nearest comparable centre 

It is recommended that the increase of 
wages, as here proposed, should begin from 
December 6, 1928, when the first proceedings 
took place in connection with the formation 


and sittings of the Board. 
(Sgd.) ADAM SHORTT, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) WM. L. BEST, 


Member of the Board. 





Minority Report 


Ortawa, February 1, 1929. 

Hon. Perer Heenan, MP., 

Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Ont. 

Re Industrial Dispute Investigation Act and 
re differences as between the Hull Electric 
Company and certain of its employees, 
members of Division No. 591, Amalgam- 
ated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. 

Dear Sir—It is a matter of sincere regret 
to me that I am unable to agree with my 
colleagues on the Board in the recommenda- 
tion that the motormen and conductors should 
recelve an increased wage of two cents per 
hour. Particularly is this a source of regret 
in view of the fact that our relations have 
been most pleasant and I have a high regard 
and great respect for both of them. 

My colleagues are of opinion that the con- 
ductors and motormen are not paid suflicient- 
ly, having regard to what is being paid to 
the other employees of the company, and for 
this reason recommend an increase of two 
cents an hour to the conductors and movtor- 
men. With this finding and recommendation 
I cannot agree. No figures were given to us 
to enable us to make a comprehensive study 
or survey of what was paid employees of street 
railways in Eastern Canada other than the 
conductors and motormen. From a study of 


the meagre figures given and from what I 
could gather from the reports of your Depart- 
ment as to what was paid similar classes of 
labour, ie., blacksmiths, carpenters, electric- 
ians, etc. in manufacturing plants, I am in- 
clined to the opinion that these cther em- 
ployees are being paid on a somewhat gener- 
cus scale in comparison with what is being 
paid to the conductors and motormen, but I 
disagree with my colleagues on the manner 
in which they propose to deal with this situa- 
tion. For reasons which I explain later, I 
find that the conductors and motormen are 
now being paid generous wages and, if the 
situation is to be dealt with at all, I am in- 
clined to the opinion from the figures fur- 
nished us that the wages paid the other em- 
ployees should be reduced. As the company, 
however, has not raised this question and the 
situation has been in existence for a number 
of years and the conductors and motormen 
are not complaining about it, I do not make 
any such finding or recommendation. I deal, 
therefore, in this report, only with the prob- 
lem as to whether or not the conductors and 
motormen, under all the circumstances, are 
now receiving fair and proper wages. 

As the Hull Electric Company is a public 
utility corporation furnishing service to ‘he 
citizens of Hull, I have felt that the matters 
submitted to the Board should be considered 
having in mind, firstly, the interests of the 
public, secondly, the demands of the em- 
ployees, and, thirdly, the position of the em- 
ployer. 

The company has not only never earned a 
dividend since its inception, but has, during 
the last few years, suffered very heavy de- 
ficits. It is operating under an old franchise, 
is limited to a five-cent fare, and is subject 
to the competition of an unlimited number of 
buses operating through the city of Hull and 
on the highway between Hull and Aylmer. It 
is, therefore, clear that, as the publie pays 
for the service given, any increase in the cost 
of service must be borne by the public either 
in increased fares or depreciation in the facili- 
ties furnished. The present agreement be- 
tween the company and the city of Hull 
expires on the first day of May this year 
and a new agreement will then have to be 
negotiated. The affairs of the company will 
then undergo minute scrutiny and the cost 
of the service will be one of great local publie 
interest. The citizens of Hull, therefore, have 
an unusual interest in the present application. 

The employees are entitled without any 
question to fair and reasonable wages and I 
assume that the citizens of Hull desire that 
they receive same, but I also assume that, in- 
asmuch as these citizens in the final analysis 
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pay and will pay the wages, they do not 
desire that these wages be more than what 
is fair and reasonable. 

The usual method of determining what is a 
fair and reasonable wage is by comparing the 
wages paid with wages paid in other places 
for similar services and by a comparison of 
wages paid other classes of labour in other 
places compared with wages paid the same 
classes of labour in the locality in which this 
problem arises. In the present instance I 
think it a fair and proper test as to the fuir- 
ness of the wages paid the conductors and 
motormen to ascertain (1) what is paid to 
conductors and motormen by street railways 
in other places of similar size, and (2) to 
compare the wages paid other classes of labour 
in Ottawa with what is paid the same classes 
of labour in Hull with a view to ascertaining 
whether the difference between the varicus 
scales of wages is approximately the same. 

The motormen and conductors are now paid 
45 cents an hour when operating two men 
cars, and 49 cents an hour when operating 
one man cars. These wages were agreed on 
in 1923 and have been in force since then. 
As it is the employees who have applied for 
the increase, the onus is on them to satisfy the 
Board that they are justified in their request. 

Both the employer and the employees filed 
statements with the Board showing what was 
paid motormen and conductors in virtually 
every place in North America where a street 
railway is in operation. I have discarded all 
the figures with the exception of those deal- 
ing with the smaller places in Eastern Canada. 
The wages paid throughout the West are 
higher than are paid in the East. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows what is paid the op- 
erators of one man cars in every small local- 
ity in Hastern Canada. [ have included the 
City of Quebec in this tabulation, although it 
eannot be accurately described as one of the 
small places. 


Operators of One-Man Cars 


per hour 
Cape Breton Hlectric Co. 46ce. 


Cornwall Railway Light ‘and. Power 


Co. .. 44 
Hydro Electric. Railways, Guelph. sams 
International Transit Co., Sault Ste. 

Marie.. . 45 
Kitchener and Waterloo Railway. . 745 
Moncton Tramways.. . ; ou 
New Brunswick Power Co. oy Le ees 
Brantford Municipal Ry.. 50 
Niagara, St. Catharines and Toronto 

y. 52 
Nova Scotia ‘Tramways and Power Co. 50 
Oshawa Railway Co. 43 


Quebec Railway, Light and Power Co. 50 
Sherbrooke Railway and Power Co.. 36 
Three Rivers Traction Company... .. 48 
thiiletlectriecsCompanyes 20.02... 49 


In looking over the above tabulation, it will 
be noticed that the Hull Electric Compas 
is, with one or two exceptions, paying higher 

wages to the motormen and conductors than 
in any of the places mentioned. The aver- 
age is 454 cents, and if Moncton and Sher- 
brooke, which seem unduly low, are left out, 
the average is 47 cents, or two cents less 
than the Hull Company is paying. If to the 
above list is added what is paid motormen 
and conductors in Hamilton, London, Wind- 
sor, Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal, the aver- 
age would be 494 cents an hour. I think it 
is fair to compare the Hull Electric Company 
with the companies operating in Three Rivers 
and Quebec, as it is a fair presumption that 
conditions in these places are somewhat simi- 
lar to conditions in Hull. With Three Rivers 
paying 48 cents, Hull 49 cents and Quebee 
50 cents an hour, how can it be said that the 
Hull Company is not paying a fair wage. 

My colleagues are of the opinion that in 
comparison with what is paid in Ottawa, the 
Hull conductors and motormen are under- 
paid. I disagree entirely with them in this 
opinion. The Ottawa Electric Company is 
financially a very strong corporation, enjoying 
a seven cent fare and peculiarly favorable 
local conditions, and since its inception until 
recently has paid substantial dividends to its 
shareholders. It is paying its motormen and 
conductors from 45 to 50 cents an hour for 
two men cars and five cents additional per 
hour when they operate a one man car. They 
are paid on the basis of a nine hour day, but 
the last hour is fractional, depending on when 
each man’s run is concluded. If its Board of 
Directors, actuated by motives peculiar to the 
company, have agreed to pay generous wages, 
that is no more a reason why the Hull Elec- 
tric Company should raise its wages than it 
is an argument that the Hull Company should 
pay the same scale of wages. It would be 
equally logical to say that, should the Board 
of Directors of the Ottawa Electric Railway 
decide to purchase the most expensive and 
luxurious cars possible, then the Hull Com- 
pany must improve its rolling stock corres- 
pondingly—and this without any reference to 
all the conditions under which the company 
operates. Proximity of locality cannot be 
regarded as a factor. As, however, my col- 
leagues have found that, if two cents increase 
is given to the motormen and conductors, the 
average return for their wages would be sub- 
stantially equivalent to that which exists in 
Ottawa, I have looked into the question of 
the relative rates of wages paid different 
classes of labour in Ottawa and in Hull. I 
have obtained the figures which I am using 
from Report Number 11 of your Department 
dealing with Wages and Hours of Labour in 
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Canada from 1920 to 1927, issued as a sup- 
plement to the Lasour GazeTre of January, 
1928, and I find that there is a very material 
difference in the rates of wages paid by the 
two municipalities as will be noted from the 
following tabulation: 


Hull Ottawa 
Police. .. .. $1,200 $1,912 
Firemen. . 1,200 1,751 
Civic labour . 40c per hr. 50c per hr. 


This statement shows that relatively the 
conductors and motormen are at present re- 
ceiving a bigger wage than the other classes 
of labour mentioned. The wages paid the 
police and firemen in Hull are just about two- 
thirds of what they are paid in Ottawa, and 
civic labour in Hull is paid four-fifths of what 
is paid in Ottawa, whereas the conductors 
and motormen in Hull are paid between nine- 
tenths and nine-elevenths of what is being 
paid in Ottawa. Tested by this measure I 
am of opinion that the scale of wages now in 
effect is more than fair to the conductors and 
motormen. In connection with the above 
tabulation, I have not the figures for 1928, 
but I am assuming that there is no very 
material difference between what was paid in 
1927 and what was paid in 1928. 

It has been mentioned that the Hull Com- 
pany is in competition with busses in the 
extension to Aylmer and I should point out 
that, with respect to the Aylmer extension, 
the bus line is very popular, as it drops its 
patrons at their doors, whereas the Railway 
Company runs at some considerable distance 
back from the main road. I feel that what 
is being paid the operators of busses operating 
in competition with the cars of the Hull 
Electric Company is a factor which must be 
considered in determining the wages to be 
paid the operators of the street cars. These 
bus drivers are being paid from 31 to 40 cents 
an hour. 


Ag mentioned above, the last agreement be- 
tween the Company and the men was made 
in 1923. This agreement was entered into 
without the intervention of a Board of Ar- 
bitration and must therefore be presumed to 
have been fair both to the Company and to 
the employees. In the report mentioned 
above dealing with Wages and Hours of La- 
bour in Canada is a table of index numbers 
of.rates of wages for various classes of labour 
in Canada from 1901 to 1927, inclusive. The 
wages paid in 1913, being the year immedi- 
ately before the outbreak of. the war, has 
been placed at 100, and the variations in the 
amount paid to employees of Electric Rail- 
ways each year since then has been figured 
in relation to the 1913 wages. This state- 
ment shows that in 1923 the index number of 
100 had risen to 186-4, and at the end of 
1927 it had risen to the figure of 189.9. This 
indicates that the gross wages paid all the 
employees of all the electric railways 
in Canada, whether privately or municipally 
owned, has risen since the end of 1923 to the 
end of 1927 by 3.5 per cent of the wages for 
1918. I do not know what the wages paid the 
Hull employees in 1913 were, but, if this 
table alone was taken as a test and the 1913 
wage was a fair wage, the utmost the con- 
ductors and motormen would be entitled to 
would be a fraction of a cent per hour, but, 
in view of what I have stated above, I do 
not consider that the Company should be 
obliged to pay that fraction. 


For the reasons stated above I am of 
opinion that the conductors and motormen 
are being paid relatively generous wages and 
I so report. 

I have the honour to remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 


(Sed) 7H. Pe Him: 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING JANUARY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during January was 
eight, the same number as in the previous 
month. The time loss for the month, how- 
ever, was lower than in December, and lower 
also than in January, 1928. 


Number | Number of] Time loss 
Date _ of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
ST an 1920 ero cieis eieisieieieis 8 754 5,724 
Dec, 1928............. 8 449 8,628 
Jamie 192820. ioe ce cerns 10 517 8,029 


*Preliminary figures. 


Four disputes, involving 289 workpeople, 
were carried over from December and four 
disputes commenced during January, but none 
of these terminated during the month. At 
the end of January, therefore, there were on 
record eight disputes involving strikes or 
lockouts, as follows: tie cutters, Onion Lake, 
Ont., coal miners, Wayne, Alta., two disputes 
involving clothing factory workers in 
Toronto, Ont., textile factory workers, Hamil- 
ton, Ont., photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., 
photo engravers, Vancouver, B.C., and 
plumbers at Kingston, Ont. 
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The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the epartmant; is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
ee of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
ess than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days’ or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, 
and the figures are given in the annual review. 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to 
which information has been received indi- 
cating that employment conditions are no 
longer affected but which the unions con- 
cerned have not declared terminated. Infor- 
mation is available as to six such disputes, 
namely; electrotypers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 
20, 1926; bakers, Montreal, May 1, 1927; 
stonecutters, Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; 
sheet metal workers, Montreal, P.Q., Septem- 
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ber 21, 1927; fur workers, Toronto, Ont., 
April 10, 1928, and shoe factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont., August 13, 1928. The dispute 
involving coal miners at River Hebert, NS., 
since February 1, 1928, carried in this list for 
some months, is recorded as lapsed during 
December, 1928. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 

Coat Miners, Wayne, AvtA—During Janu- 
ary it was reported that the employees of one 
of the mines involved in this dispute, com- 
mencing August 13, 1928, had voted to resume 
work on the basis of the Conciliation Board’s 
recommendation as to payment per ton 
on a screened coal basis with an increase 
in the rate per ton to offset the miner’s loss. 
Karly in February such an agreement is re- 
ported to have been signed, providing also for 
union recognition. During the month an offi- 
cer of the union was arrested in the district on 
a charge of intimidation and a number of men 
reported to be strikers were arrested for assault. 


NADA DURING JANUARY, 1929 








Number Time 
Industry, occupation and locality | of em- loss in 

ployees | working 

involved days 


Remarks 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior 


Mininc— 
Non-Ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing 

Coal miners, Wayne, Alta 


250 3,000 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory workers 


Toronto, Ont 150 


Clothing factory workers, To- 


ronto, Ont 600 


CONSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont 


9 234 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts 
Loceine— 





Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.... 90 360 
MANUFACTURING— 
Teztiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
TCOM ONG are ereo.stee teers. 300 500 
PRINTING AND PUBLISHING— 
Photo engravers, Toronto, Ont.. 40 880 
Phot avers, Wancouver, 
Cw ae CERT TAM ree 25 100 


to January, 1929. 


Commenced Aug. 13, 1928, for recognition of union 
and against payment per ton on a screened basis 
witn an increase of 4cents perton. Unterminated 


Commenced Aug. 21, 1928, against alleged violation 
of agreement for employment of union members 
only. Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, commencing Nov. 28, 1928, for 
union agreement. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Occurring during January, 1929. 


Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in piece 
rates. Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in work- 
ing conditions involving discharge of employees. 
Unterminated. 


Alleged lockout, 
union employees. 


commenced Jan. 7, 1929, of 


Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Unterminated. 
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Tir Currers, ONIon LAKE, Ont.—Employ- 
ees cutting ties ceased work about January 
298 to secure an increase in wages, demand- 
ing $50 per month for men on time rates in- 
stead of $26-$30 and an increase in piece 
rates. No settlement has yet been reported. 


Tpxrits Factory Workers, Haminron, ONT. 
—Employees in the spinning department of 
a cotton manufacturing establishment in 
Hamilton ceased work on January 30 protest- 
ing against the introduction of changes in 
the methods of production and in working 
conditions, apparently involving the lay- 
ing off of a number of the staff. In a short 
time this made it necessary to close down the 
establishment, thus indirectly involving about 
500 other employees, bringing the total num- 
ber affected to about 800. 
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Puoro ENGRAVERS, Toronto, Ont.—Photo 
engravers, members of the union, in a print- 
ing establishment in Toronto, were reported 
to have been discharged, and the employer 
announced that the establishment would be 
operated under non-union conditions and that 
non-union employees had been secured. 
Toward the end of the month through the 
efforts of the Minister of Labour negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the re-in- 
statement of union employees. 


PuHoto ENGRAVERS, VANCOUVER, B.C—Em- 
ployees in a number of establishments were 
reported to have ceased work on January 28, 
demanding the 40-hour week instead of the 
44-hour week and an increase in wages from 
$55 per week to $57.50 with further increases 
later. No settlement of the dispute has yet 
been reported. 


RECENT STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 

strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerrr from month to 

month. A table is given on page 159 sum- 

marizing the principal statistics as to strikes 

and lockouts from 1919 as far as possible to 
date. 

Great Britain 


In the British Ministry of Labour Gazette 
for January preliminary figures are given in a 
report of trade disputes in the year 1928. The 
number of disputes which began during the 
year was 302. In addition, 8 disputes were 
still in progress from the previous year. The 
number of workpeople involved directly and 
indirectly in all disputes in progress was 124,- 
300, and the time loss approximately 1,405,000 
working days. 

The table given below shows the disputes 
for the year classified by industries. Of the 
total number of 124,300 workpeople, approxi- 
mately 44,200 were indirectly involved. 

The number of disputes reported as begin- 
ning in December, 1928, was 15, while 12 were 
still in progress from the previous month, 
making a total of 27 disputes in progress dur- 
ing the month, in which 6,000 workpeople were 
involved; the time loss was 32,000 working 
days. 

Of the 15 disputes beginning in December. 
7 arose on wages questions, 2 on questions of 
working hours and 6 on other questions. 

Settlements were reached in 17 disputes, of 
which 2 were in favour of workpeople, 8 in 
favour of employers and 7 ended in comprom- 
ise, 


INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
NORTHERN IRELAND DURING 1928 









Number | Number | Aggre- 
of of gate 
disputes | work- | duration 
begin- people | in work- 
Groups of industries ning involved | ing days 
in in all of all 
1928 disputes | disputes 
in in 
progress | progress 
Coal mining \aaeeeccier os cielee 97 82,300 469,000 
Other mining and quarrying 3 300 9,000 
Brick, pottery, glass, etc.... 11 700 21,000 
UMP INESLING ./5;, Keiser cisieieyels cie's 10 600 4,000 
Shipbuilding 23 4,100 16,000 
Other metal 18 3,500 40,000 
Textilodecivedane cits aticonepine 33 24,300 695,000 
Clothing si. can teen eae 9 1,100 25, 000 
Woodworking and furniture. 26 1,100 13,000 
Building, public works con- 

TEACUIAE, (CLC << aleqsdeelelem vee 38 3,000 83,000 
Transport astessisece nicer ease 16 2,000 11,000 
Commerce, distribution and 

NINANCE ye wrecinisters.c <fersiole tase 6 300 8,000 
OphersRswatwewecsceeiovece 12 1,600 11,000 

Toteliar meusrcscte 302 124,300 | 1,405,000 





United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
November was 30 and 55 were still in effect 
at the end of the month, involving 48,273 
workers and resulting in a time loss of 1,101,- 
111 working days. 


It was reported that between 10,000 and 
12,000 dressmakers in New York City went 
on strike on February 6th for union recogni- 
tion, a 40-hour week and minimum wages of 
$44 a week for operators and $50 for cutters 
and pressers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND OTHER COUNTRIES, 1928 
Annual Review of Industrial Disputes 


"THE feature of the industrial disputes re- 

cord for Canada in 1928 was the preva- 
lence of strikes and lockouts of short dura- 
tion and of those involving small numbers 
of employees, 39 out of the 101 disputes in 
existence during the year being of less than 
five days with 62 disputes under 15 days, 
while 65 disputes involved less than 100 em- 
ployees. The number of disputes was, there- 
fore, greater than in 1927 with the number of 
employees less, while the time loss in man 
working days was greater than in 1927, a pro- 
tracted strike of coal miners in Alberta with 
two shorter disputes causing a time loss one- 
third of the total for the year. Another im- 
portant feature of the year was the large num- 
ber of strikes in the building trades, which 
also caused about one-third of the total time 
loss for the year. 


TABLE I.—RECORD OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 








BY YEARS 
Number of Disputes in existence in the 
disputes year 
Year {In exist-] Begin- | Hm- Work- Time 
ence in | ning in | ployers ers loss in 
the the in- in- working 

year year | volved] volved days 
104 104 273 28, 086 632,311 
121 121 420 12, 264 120, 940 
146 146 927 50, 041 1, 226,500 
99 99 575 16, 482 265, 004 
89 88 437 16, 223 217,244 
141 141 1,015 26,050 359,797 
149 144 825 36, 224 621, 962 
68 65 175 25, 293 708, 285 
69 69 397 17,332 871,845 
84 82 | 1,335 21, 280 718, 635 
99 96 475 30, 094 2,046, 650 
150 148 989 40,511 1,099, 208 
113 106 1,015 39,536 1, 287,678 
44 40 205 8,678 430,054 
43 38 96 9,140 106, 149 
75 74 271 21,157 208,277 
148 141 714 48,329 1,134,970 
196 191 766 68, 489 763,341 
298 290 |} 1,913 | 138,988 3,942,189 
285 Dae 273 52,150 886, 754 
145 138 907 22,930 956,461 
85 70 569 41,050 1,975,276 
91 77 419 32,868 768,494 
73 63 415 32,494 1,770, 825 
83 81 510 25,796 1,748,996 
77 73 598 24, 142 296,811 
79 72 652 22,683 165, 288 
101 97 726 18, 239 238, 132 








Total..| 3,255*| 3,126 | 18,892*} 926,549*| 25,563,076 





*In these totals figures for disputes extending over the end 
of a year are counted more than once. 


Since its establishment toward the end of 
1900 the Department of Labour has main- 
tained a record of strikes and lockouts in Can- 
ada, publishing in the Lasour GazeTre each 
month a complete list of those in progress, so 


far as available, with particulars as to the 
nature and result of each dispute. Early in 
each year a review of the previous year has 
been given, including statistical tables an- 
alyzing the data, since 1912 including a com- 
plete list of the disputes on record during the 
year. As the monthly statements in the 
Lasour GAZETTE are necessarily of a prelimin- 
ary nature the annual review constitutes the 
revised record for the year. A special report 
on “Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 1901 to 
1912,” issued in 1918, contained a complete 
list of strikes and lockouts for that period with 
analytical tables and the annual reviews in 
the Lasour Gazettp have brought the lists of 
disputes and analytical tables down to date 
each year. 

The record of the Department includes 
lockouts as well as strikes, but a lockout, 
or an industrial condition which is undoubted- 
ly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the 
statistical tables, therefore, strikes and lock- 
outs are recorded together, the term dispute 
being used with reference to either. 

A strike or lockout included as such in 
the records of the Department, is a cessa- 
tion of work involving six or more employees 
and lasting one working day or more. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration and 
disputes involving less than six employees 
have not been included in the published 
record unless a time loss of 10 days or more 
is caused. A separate record of such dis- 
putes involving less than 10 days time loss is 
maintained in the Department. During 1928 
there were seven such disputes, involving 101 
employees, making a time loss of twenty-six 
and one-half working days. 

The figures in this report are inclusive of 
all disputes which come to the knowledge of 
the Department, and the methods taken to 
secure information practically preclude prob- 
ability of omissions of a serious nature. So 
far as concerns figures given with respect to 
duration of strikes, numbers of employees 
concerned, etc., it is impossible always to 
secure exact information, but the estimate 
made in such cases is the result of painstak- 
ing methods in the collection of data, and, 
with increasing experience in dealing with the 
subject it is believed that the statistics in- 
dicate the conditions with reasonable pre- 
cision. The estimate of time loss is reached 
by multiplying the number of working days 
during which each strike lasted by the num- 
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RESULTS OF STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS ACCORDING TO NUMBERS 


OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED IN 1901-1928 











NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES PARTIALLY SUCCESSFUL ZZ 
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LOSS IN WORKING DAYS THROUGH STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS BY 
GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES EACH YEAR 1901-1928 


WORKING 
DAYS 


4 000 000 












OTHER INOUSTRIES 
METALS MACHINERY ETc. 
5 800 000 MINES SMELTERS ETC. 
CLOTHING 
TRANSPORTATION 


3 600 000 BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 
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ber of employees involved in the dispute 
from time to time so far as known. The 
numbers of employees recorded for each dis- 
pute is the number of those directly affected 
that is on strike or locked out and does not in- 
clude those indirectly affected. 

The accompanying chart of the time loss 
in working days by groups of industries for 
each year back to 1901, shows that in mining 
considerable time loss occurred in 1908, 1909, 
1910, 1911 and 1913, and again in 1917, 
1919, 1922, 1924, 1925 and 1928. In metal 
trades no great time loss appeared ex- 
except in 1919, when the strikes in the metal 
trades in various cities and the general strike 
in Winnipeg in sympathy with the metal 
trades’ strike there, caused a time loss of 
about two million days. In 1918, 1920 and 
1923, however, the time losses (in these 
trades) were larger than in other years. In 
building and construction considerable time 
loss appeared in 1903, 1907, 1911, 1919 and 
1928. In transportation there was consider- 
able time loss only in 1901, due to a strike 
of trackmen, in 1908, due to a strike of rail- 

_way shop machinists and in 1918 and 1919 
due to numbers of strikes in street railway 
operation, as well as among freight handlers, 
in local transportation, cartage, etc. The 
item “other industries” for 1926 included a 
comparatively large time loss in boot and 
shoe manufacturing. 

From the chart showing results of the settle- 
ments arrived at it appears that the majority 
of employees were successful or substantially 
successful in 1903, 1915, 1917 and 1918, but 
were unsuccessful in 1908, 1919, 1923, 1925 
and 1926. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
as described in a previous paragraph, nor does 
it include disputes as to which information 
has been received indicating that employ- 


TABLE II.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES INVOLVED 

















Num- 
Disputes. | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Number of 
workers involved Per- Per- 
Num-] cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
1,500 and under 2,500.. 1} 1-0} 1,500) 4,500) 1-9 
1,000 and under 1,500.., 2} 2-0) 2,500) 56,400] 23-7 
500 and under 1,000.. 10 9-9 7,153} 77,676] 32-6 
250 and under 500.. 9 8-9 8,115} 47,525) 20-0 
100 and under 250.. 10 9-9 1,344 6, 209 2-6 
50 and under 100.. 21| 20-8 1,380} 16,640] 7-0 
25 and under  50.. 30] 29-7 1,018} 22,406) 9-4 
(Wardery25 3 jcaticses ee 18} 17-8 229} 6,776] 2-8 
Ho belles sctcraersreiets 101] 100-0] 18,289] 238,132] 100-0 





ment conditions are no longer affected, al- 
though the unions or organizations concerned 
have not yet declared them terminated. In 
addition to the list in Table 10 information 


TABLE III.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
TIME L 








OSS 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
\ volved 

Period of working §=|—— 

days lost Per- Per- 
Num-] cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 

total days | total 
50,000 and under 100,000 1] 1-0} 1,200) 51,000} 21-4 
25:000/and under /50:0001,~ 20 |-2-lcclence cee sere: saline amore 
10,000 and under 25,000 5} 5:0) 2,890] 76,215) 32-0 
5,000 and under 10,000 6] 5-9} 38,610} 42,660} 17-9 
2,500 andunder 5,000 7) 6-9) ° 3,551] 25,551) 10-7 
1,500and under 2,500} @ 9] 8-9} 1,838] 15,664) 6-6 
1,000 andunder 1,500 5-9 248] 7,060) 3-0 
500 andunder 1,000 17; 16-8) 1,818] 11,392} 4-8 
250 and under 4500 17| 16-9] 1,883] 5,908) 2-5 
100and under 250 11} 10-9 631 1,811 0-7 
Under 00 \eeeece steiesls 22) 21-8 620 876} 0-4 
eDOtall ya acisisicciatsteleters 101} 100-0} 18,239] 288,132} 100-0 


TABLE IV.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
DURATION 








Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Period of duration 
Per- Per 
Num-]| cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber oO ers ing of 
total days | total 
Under 5 days.......... 39] 38-6] 5,038} 11,558] 4-9 
5 days and under 10.. 12] 11-9 2,546] 14,269 6-0 
10 days and under 15.. 11} 10-9) 3,351] 29,851) 12-5 
15 days and under 20.. 5 4-9 674 6, 256 2-6 
20 days and under 25. . 6} 5-9} 1,665) 29,270] 12-3 
25 days and under 30.. 5 5-0 1,107} 24,162) 10-1 
30 days and over...... 19} 18-8 1,579] 64,494) 27-1 
Unterminated or in- 
GOLNiILS ce secure ssc 41 4-0} 1,279) 58,272) 24-5 
PPotal:. ocasieatteisitwie 101} 100-0} 18,289) 238,132] 100-0 





TABLE V.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 











PROVINCES 
Num- 
Disputes | ber in- Time loss 
volved 
Province 
Per- Per- 
Num-} cent | Work- | Work- | cent 
ber of ers ing of 
total days | total 
Nova Scotia........... 11) 10-9} 8,811) 10,594, 4-4 
Princebdward Island’ lay. aie | seen esl dea aes las ee on aces 
New, Brunswick sees civel ons cars| Satie Os faetintete etic kee atl cue 
Quebec nese irene 14 13-8) 38,644] 34,120] 14-3 
Ontario rem: anne 51} 50-5] 3,652) 41,191] 17-3 
Manitobatieec. seater 4 4-0 862} 11,042} 4-6 
Saskatchewan......... 2) 2-0 115 947) 0-4 
IAT OP OG cleeersleje sete aeicle 10} 9-9} 2,748] 87,057] 36-6 
British Columbia...... 8 7-9) 2,662) 30,506) 12-8 
Interprovincial......... A 1-0 750| 22,675 9-6 
Total’, Gasesavesecies 101} 100-0) 18,289} 238,132! 100-0 
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TABLE VISTRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1928, BY 
INDUSTRIES 





Num- 
ber in- 
volved 


Disputes Time loss 


Industry | 
Per- Per 
Work- } cent 
ber of ers ing of 
days | total 














AGHICUULURE eer oral eaeee. (attic eee ele 
LOGGING Falives: eB 9 1,006} 12,562 
FisHING AND TRAPPING 0 1,500 4,500 
MINING, NON-FERROUS 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING.......... 14 
MANUFACTURING:— 
Vegetable foods..... 1 1-0 73; 4,000 1:7 
Mobaccoan d Wauorss|e see ae|| cree al eiecarccilere ctl denen: 
Rubber products. ... 3 3-0 15,195 6-4 
Other vegetable pro- 
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ow 


86,921 


Bootsandshoes 
(other than rubber 
and felG)urerts. ince 3] 3-0 145 

Fur and leather pro- 
ducts (other than 
boots and shoes) .. 1 

PE OXUUOS aie para rasre 1 

Clothing, including 
knitted goods..... 26 

Saw and planing mill 
DLOGUCUS Erte. se 

Other wood products 

Pulp and paper pro- 
duets: eee cee cas 

Printing and publish- 


1,969} 0-8 
20; 1,500 
159 318 
2,486) 16,036 
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ConsTRUCTION:— 

Buildings and struc- 

fULes Mie gee kei 27 3,890 
Canal, harbour and 

waterway......... 1 1-0 30 345 0-2 
Highway and bridge 

construction....... 1 1-0 375 2,000 0-8 
AUAULWAYCONSEL AG LION, septal cieitalls, <loteretele's |'steaie sacha aacee 
Blip rill yl lhe cook epaarteted iat rete RE ctcgontrell aiaratstare 
Waterworks, gas and 
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Miscellaneous con- 

BCEROUION eer ee cee le ea ec atecae ene eata ie St Pie grace 

TRANSPORTATION AND 

PousuicUtivitiss:— 
Steanr railway see c| Scere | teeta ll stapetebose Mallniee eterslnts ete ere 
EEC ERIC Lal bvy BVG ae esell ore cited ll atoss ate ell Cae reneas raveal casual esata lls pansrs 
Water transportation 13 13 0-0 
Local transportation . 119} 3,000) 1-3 
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is available as to the following disputes of 
this nature carried over from 1927: women’s 
clothing factory workers, Toronto, June 30, 
1926, lapsed in July, 1928; electrotypers, To- 
ronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; plumbers, 


Windsor, Unt., April 5, 1927, settled Au- 
gust 11, 1928; and sheet metal workers, 
Montreal, P.Q., September 1, 1927. Also 


during 1928 the following disputes included 
in Table X were added to this list: bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927 ; fur workers, 
Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, and shoe fac- 
tory workers, Toronto, Ont., August 13, 1928. 


The following notes deal with the chief. 


features in strikes and lockouts during the 
year 1928:— 


Locatna—The five strikes in logging oceur- 
red in Northern Ontario, one in June and the 
others in the last quarter of the year. All in- 
volved pulpwood cutters and were to secure 
increases in wages, piece rates, and all except 
one at Kapuskasing were successful. To some 
extent they appear to have been to secure a 
return to the rates paid in the 1927 season. 

FISHING AND TrappInc.—The only dispute in 
this industry was a strike of salmon fishermen 
on the Fraser River, demanding the same rates 
per fish from the canning companies as in 1927, 
an increase from 65 cents per fish to 75 cents 
for sockeye and similar increases for other 
varieties. A compromise was reached at 70 
cents per fish for sockeye until September 15, 
the price: to be reconsidered then. Similar 
compromises were reached as to prices for 
other varieties. 


Coat Minina—The most important stop- 
page in this industry was that in the lignite 
field at Wayne, Alberta, near Drumheller, in- 
volving 1,200 miners from August to the end 
of the year, the workers in five mines demand- 
ing recognition of their union, the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada with an increase in 
wages. A Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, applied for by the miners 
having been appointed, on this point and others, 
including a proposal by the operators that 
contract miners be paid per ton for screened 
coal instead of run of mines as before, the 
Board recommended that each operating com- 
pany should sign an agreement with the local 
union which included its own employees, 
granting the check-off of union dues, and that 
payment, for coal should be on a screened basis 
but with an increase of four cents per ton as 
an allowance for the wage loss on screenings. 
(Labour Gazette, August, 1928, page 827). 
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The operators had objected to signing an 
agreement with the Mine Workers’ Union, 
organized in 1925 from independent locals 
which had seceded from the United Mine 
Workers of America that year following a re- 
duction in wages. The principal mines at 
Drumheller had continued to be operated 
under agreements between the operators and 
the United Mine Workers of America and 
negotiations for such agreements at Wayne 
are reported to have been discussed. A Con- 
ciliation Board for the mines at Lethbridge 
had similarly recommended that the operators 
sign an agreement with the local including its 
own employees and this was accepted. At 
“Wayne the operators agreed to the Board’s 
report but the miners voted against it and 
ceased work on August 18. Shortly afterwards 
one of the five mine operators signed an agree- 
ment with the union and in October another 
mine in the neighbourhood not involved in 
the strike signed such an agreement. The 
other four operators began to operate with 
partial crews in the autumn and proposals to 
have the United Mine Workers of America 
organize these employees and sign agreements 
with the operators were revived. The latter 
union, however, decided not to enter the field 
under the existing conditions of the strike. 
Early in 1929 another of the operating com- 
panies involved signed an agreement recogniz- 
ing the union but carrying out the Board’s 
recommendation as to payment for screened 
coal. 

Two other strikes of importance occurred in 
Alberta, one at Canmore involving 270 workers 
from March to June and one at Coalhurst in- 
volving 425 workers during most of August. 
* Both were against the discharge of workers. 
At Canmore the cause of the discharge was 
allowing explosives to go out in the coal. The 
parties were prosecuted but it was found im- 
possible to prove which miners had been crim- 
inally negligent. Through the mediation of 
officers of the Labour Department work was 
resumed with the reinstatement of the dis- 
charged employees. At Coalhurst, miners 
were discharged for repeatedly loading dirty 
coal, but the miners claimed that the particu- 
lar men discharged might not have been re- 
sponsible. The agreement having expired 
during the strike, clauses in a new agreement 
were re-drafted to deal with such cases more 
satisfactorily, through the mediation of the 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who visited the 
district at the time, accompanied by Concili- 
ation Officers, and work was resumed. The 
other stoppages in coal mines were chiefly in 
Nova Scotia and were of brief duration, chiefly 
in disputes as to conditions in particular mines, 


piece rates, discharge of workers, duties of 
employees, etc., with one stoppage at Thor- 
burn in Pictou County to enforce a demand 
for employment of union members only. 
There was one stoppage at Aerial, Alta., in 
February for the same purpose. 


Manuracturine.—Most of the stoppages in 
this industry were in ready-made ciothing 
factories, but important strikes occurred in a 
rubber factory in Montreal and an automobile 
manufacturing establishment at Oshawa, both 
being against the introduction of new piece 
rates in connection with changes in produc- 
tion processes which the workers alleged 
would reduce earnings and which the employer 
claimed would not do so. Both were referred 
to Boards under the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, 1907, as a result of the medi- 
ation of the Chief Conciliation Officer of the 
Department of Labour. In the Oshawa dis- 
pute, which involved a large number of em- 
ployees in other departments indirectly and 
possibly to some extent in sympathy, the 
Board recommended that the former piece 
rates should be paid for work on the current 
model of automobile. In the rubber factory 
dispute the Board recommended that earnings 
should be made up by means of a bonus to 
the average earnings per week prior to the 
change until July and then the new piece 
rates should be reconsidered if not satisfac- 
tory. At the end of June the employees 
ceased work again claiming that the award of 
the Board had not been carried out whereas 
the employer claimed it had been carried out 
to the letter. Conciliation officers of the De- 
partment of Labour went into the matter and 
pointed out that the employees should have 
requested the Department to investigate their 
grievances before ceasing work and advised a 
resumption of employment. The strikers sub- 
sequently returned to work. 


In the clothing industries, including ready- 
made suits, hats, caps, etc., as in recent years, 
there have been numerous stoppages resu!ting 
from disputes as to piece rates and working 
conditions, especially the maintenance of union 
conditions or to secure union conditions. Only 
one of these was important from the stand- 
point of numbers of workers involved or du- 
ration, that of men’s clothing factory workers 
at Montreal, involving 1,300 employees for 
two weeks in August. Four disputes of a 
similar nature occurred in boot and shoe fac- 
tories and one involving fur workers. Three 
disputes occurred in knitting factories and one 
in a textile mill, one in connection with union 
activity and the others resulting from re- 
organization of factory methods, In addition 
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to that at Oshawa, three strikes occurred in 
automobile establishments, all to secure in- 
creases in wages or better conditions and all 
but one were partially successful, The two 
disputes in printing trades were partially sue- 
cessful, one being for an increase of wages and 
one against five days per week of nine hours 
per day instead of the forty-four hour week 
of five and one-half days. A strike of stone- 
cutters in Montreal carried over from 1927, by 
May, 1928, no longer affected employment con- 
ditions, the strikers having secured work else- 
where, but was not called off by the union by 
the end of the year. 


Consrruction—The disputes in building 
trades while numerous and involving in some 
instances large numbers of employees were in 
nearly all cases of brief duration. The chief 
exception was a dispute at Kingston, Ontario, 
one involving plumbers, demanding a wage in- 
crease to $1 per hour and certain rules as to 
apprentices, and a sympathetic strike of 
sheet metal workers, chiefly employed by the 
same employers as the plumbers, who ceased 
work on jobs where the master plumbers and 
sheet metal workers did the work of plumbers 
on strike. Other building trades also ceased 
work on jobs where union rules were violated 
or strike breakers were employed. The other 
trades resumed work after July 18, but the 
sheet metal workers not till December, and 
the plumbers dispute was unterminated at the 
end of the year, although they had been to a 
great extent replaced and many had left the 
city for other localities. 


A dispute causing considerable time loss 
during the year was that of carpenters at Van- 
couver for the “closed shop” for the inter- 
national carpenters’ union, involving over 500 
carpenters for twenty-eight working days in 
October and November. Other building trades 
ceased work in sympathy with carpenters. The 
contractors had made a verbal agreement with 
the international union and the Canadian car- 
penters’ union at the beginning of the year as 
to wages and working conditions, and through 
the conciliation of the Deputy Minister of 
Labour for the Province of British Columbia 
and the resident representative of the Domin- 
ion Department of Labour a settlement was 
reached, the contractors signing an agreement 
with the international union providing, how- 
ever, for the open shop. The dispute causing 
most time loss in building during the year 
was one involving structural iron workers at 
Montreal and Toronto in May to secure re- 
cognition for the union and a wage rate of $1 
per hour. Rates had been advanced consider- 
ably by the beginning of the building season, 
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the principal employers in this branch of in- 
dustry offering from 85 cents to 90 cents per 
hour for work paid for in the preceding season 
at 65 cents to 85 cents with extra rates for 
hazardous work. During the strike, the Min- 
ister of Labour met the parties at Montreal, 
and the union offered to drop its demand for 
recognition and to call off the strike if the 
employers would make the 90 cent rate a mini: 
mum instead of a maximum or the rate for 
the best mechanics only. The employers re- 
fused, stating they were always ready to meet 
their own employees but not union represen- 
tatives. The strike was called off in Montreal 
at the end of May, the strikers having been 
to a considerable extent replaced, but in To- 
ronto early in June, certain building trades 
ceased work on certain buildings where strike 
breaking structural iron workers were em- 
ployed, in large numbers after the collapse of 
the strike in Montreal. These sympathetic 
strikers in turn being replaced, their unions 
called off the sympathetic strike and the struc- 
tural iron workers being replaced or returning 
to work, their strike was declared terminated 
on July 18. In the meantime, the union had 
reached agreements with some of the struc- 
tural iron firms and the strikers secured work 
with these employers to a great extent. A 
small number of structural iron workers in 
Vancouver were on strike for one day in 
sympathy with this dispute but it is reported 
that it was owing to a misunderstanding of a 
communication, There were also reports of 
similar stoppages elsewhere but none of them 
could be verified. A strike of painters in Van- 
couver for nearly a month in April caused 
considerable time loss, but a compromise on 
the wage rate in dispute was reached at 90 
cents per hour through the mediation of the 
Department of Labour representative. A dis- 
pute involving carpenters at Calgary was re- 
ferred to a Board of Arbitration under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, after 
400 workers had been out during the whole of 
May. The Arbitration Board refused to 
award an increase in the wage rate of $1 per 
hour and a three year agreement at this rate 
was signed in accordance with the terms of 
the strike settlement. While most of the re- 
maining disputes were in connection with 
wages or working conditions, in twelve out of 
twenty-seven in this industry there was some 
question of unionism involved and in three of 
these it was the “closed shop.” 


TRANSPORTATION.—Two of the three dis- 
putes in this group were strikes of teamsters, 
one against discharge of workers for union ac- 
tivity, the strikers being replaced, and the other 
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to secure an increase in wages, which was par- 
tially successful, agreements with some em- 
ployers being secured. 


Servicn—A strike of garage mechanics in 
Saskatoon was partially successful, securing 
union agreements with several employers. A 
number of similar disputes in Alberta were 
settled without stoppages by reference to 
Boards under the Alberta Disputes Act, 1926. 
A strike of restaurant employees to maintain 
union conditions was successful after six 
weeks. 


Analysis of Statistics 


Table II, an analysis by numbers of work- 
ers involved, shows that nearly seventy per 
cent of the disputes involved less than one 
hundred employees and that these disputes 
caused only about twenty per cent of the 
time loss for the year, while only one dispute 
involved over 1,500 employees and two be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,500 employees. Most of 
the time loss for the year was due to twenty- 
one disputes involving between 250 and 1,500 
workers. These figures refer to employees 
directly affected, that is on strike or locked 
out. One dispute, while involving only 450 
workers directly, affected indirectly for a short 
time nearly 6,000 workers through closing 
down the plant. 

Table III, an analysis by time loss in man 
working days, shows that 21°4 per cent of 
the time loss occurred in one dispute, that of 
coal miners at Wayne, Alberta, involving 1,200 
workers, with 51,000 days time loss. Five dis- 
putes caused time loss each between 10,000 
and 25,000 days and involved 2,890 em- 
ployees, causing 82 per cent of the time loss 
for the year. Sixty-seven disputes each caused 
less than 1,000 days time loss and only 20,397 
days altogether or eight per cent of the total 
for the year. 

Table IV, an analysis by duration, shows 
that nearly 39 per cent of the disputes were 
under five days, 62 per cent under fifteen days 
and that these involved nearly 11,000 workers 
out of the total of 18,239 for the year. The 
disputes lasting over twenty days caused a 
large part of the time loss for the year and 
the four unterminated or indefinite included 
the most important strike of the year for 
time loss, that of coal miners at Wayne. 


Table V, an analysis by provinces, shows 
that fifty per cent of the disputes occurred in 
Ontario but these caused only about one- 
sixth of the time loss for the year and in- 
volved about one-fifth of the employees out 
during the year. Alberta experienced the 


most time loss, nearly one-third of the total; 
Quebec and British Columbia had about three- 
quarters as much time loss as Ontario. 
Clothing strikes were most important in 
Quebec and building strikes in British Colum- 
bia. No disputes for New Brunswick or 
Prince Edward Island were recorded. One 
dispute was recorded as Interprovincial, that 
of structural iron workers in Montreal and 
Toronto, which caused 22,675 days time loss. 

Table VI, giving an analysis by industries, 
shows that the industrial groups experiencing 
most time loss during the year were mining, 
36°5 per cent; building 32-7 per cent; clothing 
manufacturing 6-7 per cent; rubber manufac- 
turing 6-4 per cent; and logging 5-3 per cent, 
and the disputes in these involved large num- 
bers of employees, mining 5,578; building 
3,890; clothing 2,486; rubber 1,728; and log- 
ging 1,006. Except in logging and rubber 
manufacturing these were due to relatively 
numerous disputes, building 27, clothing 26, 
mining 14. The only other industry having - 
over 1,000 employees involved in disputes was 
fishing where 1,500 workers were out in one 
strike lasting only three days, Frazer River 
salmon fisheries. 

Table VII, an analysis by causes and re- 
sults, shows that, out of 101 disputes, in forty- 
six the principal cause or object was a change 
in wages of which twenty-eight were to se- 
cure increases and ten were due to proposed 
decreases. Out of these forty-six, workers 
were successful in nine, unsuccessful in fifteen 
and partially successful in eighteen, while four 
were unterminated or indefinite. Questions of 
union organization were the principal issue 
in twenty-seven disputes of which thirteen 
terminated in favour of workers, six in favour 
of employers and six were partially successful 
for the workers. Out of 101 disputes during 
the year, twenty-nine terminated in favour of 
workers, thirty-five in favour of employers, in 
thirty the workers were partially successful 
and of the seven indefinite or unterminated 
four were unterminated. Out of 18,239 work- 
ers involved in 101 disputes, 5,532 were success- 
ful, 5,721 were unsuccessful, 5,602 were par- 
tially successful and 1,384 were in disputes 
unterminated or indefinite; this including the 
Wayne coal miners dispute with 1,200 work- 
ers involved. 

Table VIII, an analysis by methods of set- 
tlement, shows that direct negotiations be- 
tween the parties resulted in settlements in 
45 out of 101 disputes, that conciliation was 
successful in ten disputes, two were referred 
to arbitration and two were settled by refer- 


(Concluded on page 156) 
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(Concluded from page 144) 


ences to Boards under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, in addition to 
- one of the above arbitrated cases dealt with 
under the IDI. Act. The dispute in- 
volving coal miners at Wayne was referred 
to a Board before the strike which was un- 
terminated at the end of the year. In 
eighteen of the disputes the workers returned 
without negotiations and in sixteen disputes 
the replacement of the workers settled the 
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issue, in some cases there being then a 
partial return of the workers. 

Table IX gives the principal statistics by 
months since 1921, showing that there is a 
tendency to have more disputes in the spring 
and early summer months, as well as the 
largest number of employees, but that the 
greatest time loss is sometimes later in the 
year when disputes with large numbers of 
employees are protracted and unsettled be- 
fore other important disputes begin. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Other Countries 1919-19238 


The accompanying table gives the principal 
figures as to strikes and lockouts in other 
countries as compared with Canada _ since 
1919, showing the number of disputes (strikes 
and lockouts), the number of employees in- 
volved in stoppages of work and the time 
loss in man working days in those countries 
for which such figures are available. 

In some of these countries, figures as to 
strikes and lockouts are published separately, 
but in the table here given they have been 
included together. The practice varies greatly 
in the various countries also in regard to 
other points. In some cases the number of 
strikes and lockouts shown for a year is the 
number beginning during the year, in other 
cases it is the number ending during the year, 
and in still other cases it is the number in 
existence during the year, including those car- 
ried over from the previous year, with those 
beginning during the year. 

The figures as to the number of employees 
involved published by some countries show 
not only the number of employees directly 
involved, but also the number of those in- 
directly involved, that is, thrown out of work 
by disputes to which they were not parties, 
but exact information as to these points is not 
always given. In the table given herewith 
the column showing numbers of employees 
involved includes figures for the numbers di- 
rectly involved, or the total number directly 
and indirectly involved according to the 
method adopted by the country in question. 

For some countries, figuressas to time loss, 
that is, the number of man working days lost, 
are not given. Footnotes to the table indi- 
cate the nature of the statistics with refer- 
ence to the above points. Many countries 
publish these statistics only once each year 
or less frequently, the figures being issued in 
some cases after an interval of some length. 

The following notes give information as to 
the more important strikes and lock-outs in 
each country. 


Great Britain 


In addition to the information contained 
in the table below, a summary of industrial 
disputes for the year 1928 is also given on 
page 136. 

The industry showing the greatest time loss 
for the year was the textile industry. This 
was due to a series of disputes which took 
place in June. The principal one, which was 
also the largest single dispute of the year, 
and accounts for a time loss of 600,000 working 
days, occurred in the cotton weaving industry 
at Nelson. Following a strike in one mill for 
the reinstatement of a weaver who was dis- 
missed when he refused to pay a fine for poor 
work, 16,600 workers were locked out. This 
dispute began on May 80 and terminated on 
July 12, when a compromise was reached and 
the matters in dispute referred to a joint 
committee. Other disputes occurred about 
the same time in the dyeing and finishing 
trades, at various centres in Lancashire and 
in spinning mills at Oldham. 

In coal mining, a number of disputes took 
place in March in Northumberland and Dur- 
ham involving about 35,000 workers and caus- 
ing a time loss of 137,000 working days. These 
disputes were against reductions in wages and 
ended in favour of employers. 


Australia 


A strike of sea cooks which began during 
May seriously affected shipping and caused 
thousands of marine workers to be thrown 
out of employment, but was settled during 
June on the employers’ terms. 

On September 10, a large number of water- 
side workers in all of the larger ports of 
Australia went on strike when they refused to 
accept the award of the arbitration court. 
Although the award was in favour of work- 
ers in the matter of wages and overtime pay, 
they objected to the provision that they 
might be hired twice a day rather than once 
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a day. On October 19, the strikers accepted 
the original award, but other disturbances 
took place when they found that the volun- 
teer workers were still being employed at 
some places. ‘ 


Belgium 


A strike involving about 12,000 dock 
workers broke out on June 18 at Antwerp 
and terminated on July 11. The demand was 
for an increase in wages of 10 frances per 
day. The dispute was referred to a joint com- 
mittee and an agreement reached providing 
for the decasualization of dock labour, an 
increase in wages of 4 franes per day and a 
collective agreement which would be arranged 
annually or run from year to year if neither 
party wishes a change. 


Finland 


On June 2, a dockers’ dispute began in- 
volving about 12,000 workers in thirty ports. 
The chief demand of the union was for a col- 
lective agreement, although the question of 
wages also entered into the dispute. By 
August, employers claimed that they were 
able to carry on at about 60 per cent of the 
normal rate with the aid of voluntary labour 
and strikers whohad returned to work. An in- 
teresting feature of this dispute was the ap- 
peal of the Finnish workers to the Interna- 
tional Union which resulted during July, in 
the blockade, of all Finnish ships in Scandin- 
avian ports, and later in Denmark, of all 
cargoes from or to a blockaded Finland port. 
This latter action caused the matter to be re- 
ferred to the Permanent Arbitration Court, 
who ruled that Danish workers had the right 
to organize disputes only with reference to 
Danish Conditions. 


° 


Germany 


By far the largest dispute of the year was 
that in the heavy iron and steel industry in 
Rhenish-Westphalia, when about 215,000 work- 
ers were locked out on November 1, follow- 
ing the failure of negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. The union insisted on a general in- 
crease in wages for all workers over 21 years 
and certain other changes. Prior to Novem- 
ber 1, the Official Conciliation Officer had 
issued an arbitration award granting a partial 
increase in wages. This award was accepted 
by the union but was rejected by the employ- 
ers. It was then declared binding by the Fed- 
eral Minister of Labour, but in spite of this 
the lockout took place on November 1. The 
case was brought before the State Labour 
Court at Duisberg which upheld the conten- 
tion of the employers that the award was in- 


valid. When the case was appealed, however, 
the award was declared valid. The employ- 
ers then took the case to the Federal Labour 
Court which on January 28, 1929, gave judg- 
ment in favour of the employers, stating that 
the original arbitration award was invalid as 
it was given by the arbitrator alone and not 
py a majority of the Arbitration Court and 
also on the ground that the terms of the wage 
agreement were still in force at that time. While 
these legal proceedings were taking place, the 
two parties were persuaded by government rep- 
resentatives to resume work on December 2, 
and to submit to arbitration by the Minister 
of the Interior. His decision made the origin- 
al award binding until December 31, 1928, 
after which another scale would come into 
foree providing for a reduction in hours and 
a small increase in wages. 

Another dispute occurred in the North-West 
Shipyards when about 45,000 workers went 
out on strike on October 1, demanding a 48- 
hour week and an increase in wages. Follow- 
ing conciliation proceedings, an award was 
given granting part of the workers’ demands. 
Although this award was rejected by the both 
parties, it was declared binding by the Min- 
ister of Labour on January 3, 1929, and the 
dispute was thus terminated. 


Demands for increases in wages by textile 
workers in the Diiren and Miinchen-Gladbach 
districts resulted in lockouts affecting 45,000 
workers in September. Work was resumed on 
October 29, when the Conciliation Officer de- 
clared binding awards granting increases in 
wages. 

During April, about 20,000 workers in the 
Saxon metal industry were on strike for an 
increase in wages, and on April 12, a lockout 
was declared by employers affecting some 
130,000 workers. After conciliation proceed- 
ings, awards were issued granting partial in- 
creases in wages and these awards were de- 
clared binding by the Minister of Labour and 
the dispute terminated on May 9. 


India 


The largest single dispute during the year 
was the general strike in the textile mills in 
Bombay. Several small strikes took place in 
April against the introduction of new systems 
of work whereby workers were given an addi- 
tional number of machines to attend and also 
against alleged reductions in wages. The 
strike lasted until October and was featured 
by a number of riots. By October 11, 75,000 
workers or a little over half the number in- 
volved had returned to work. A large num- 
ber of others had left the city and returned 
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temporarily to their native villages. It was 
estimated that over 21 million working days 
were lost in this dispute. 


Japan 


A strike of seamen occurred during June 
involving several thousand workers and hold- 
ing up nearly 300 vessels. The workers de- 
manded a minimum wage scale. After a 
three-days’ strike, a settlement was reached 
through arbitration and for the first time in 
that country a minimum wage scale for sea- 
men was established. 


Poland 


Two disputes in the textile industry at 
Lodz took place in September and October. 
For ten days in September, nearly 40,000 work- 
ers were unemployed as the result of a dispute 
over the question of fining. When they returned 
to work they demanded an increase of 20 per 
cent in wages, and again went on strike for 
this demand on October 4. In this strike 
about 60,000 textile workers were involved 
and a general strike was also in effect for 
four days. An agreement was concluded on 
October 22, granting an increase in wages of 
5 per cent and other concessions to workers. 


Sweden 


The most important dispute for the year 
was in the wood pulp industry. This began 
on January 1, and at first involved 17,500 
workers when negotiations for a new agree- 
ment failed. The employers demanded a re- 
duction in wages of highest paid workers and 
changes in working conditions. When at- 
tempts at conciliation failed, employers de- 
clared a lockout in the related sawmill indus- 
try and later on March 5 in the paper in- 
dustry, involving in all 50,000 workers. On 
April 8, a settlement was reached through the 
Conciliation Committee whereby the wages 
of the highest paid workers were reduced but 
some other classes were increased, and the 
working conditions agreed on were in favour 
of the workers. At the same time the sym- 
pathetic lockouts in the sawmill and paper 
industries were withdrawn. 

There was also a strike of 8,000 workers in 
the central Swedish iron mines, which began 


on January 2, for an increase in wages. This 
dispute seriously affected the export of iron 
ore and was not settled until August 27, when 
an agreement was reached on very much the 
same terms as the previous agreement with 
partial increases in wages of lower paid work- 
ers, but with decreases in the case of some 
other classes. 


United States 


The dispute involving some 200,000 bitum- 
inous coal miners in ten states which began 
on April 1, 1927, continued in 1928. The 
cause of the dispute was the refusal of the 
United Mine Workers to agree to a reduction 
in wages from the 1920 scale which had been 
renewed from time to time down to that date. 
In October, 1927, a considerable number of 
miners returned to work under district agreg- 
ments providing for the same wage scale until 
April 1, 1928, but on that date employers 
refused to continue to pay this scale and these 
miners were again out from April 1, 1928. A 
considerable number of mines, however, in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia operated 
with non-union labour. On July 18, 1928, the 
union decided to abandon its attempt to en- 
force the 1920 wage scale and to allow each 
district to negotiate its own agreement. Fol- 
lowing this decision, various agreements were 
reached, providing for a reduced wage scale, 
and by the end of 1928 the dispute was prac- 
tically terminated, with general district agree- 
ments in force in practically all districts with 
the exception of Ohio and Pennsylvania where 
many mines are still operating with non-union 
labour. 

A dispute involving some 27,000 cleaners 
and dyers occurred in New York city during 
February, as a protest against cut rates 
charged by certain shops. Work was resumed 
after a two weeks’ stoppage. 


On April 16, a strike began involving 28,000 
textile workers at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
as a protest against a 10 per cent reduction 
in wages. The State Board of Arbitration and 
Conciliation intervened and recommended that 
a reduction in wages of 5 per cent be accept- 
ed. This was agreed to by both workers and 
employers and the mills were reopened on 
October 8. 
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NODE Re EERIE. EA Se 51 DA OLAe ene. tert eeee OD eecceeenece 704 105490) eee eee meee 
L009: ese serareeneeeees 802 607,268 | 4,638,744 
ODS Nee datcey ek scenes 1, 265 849,464 | 6,381,519 
1094 Siencidnck. teen 929 581,685 | 7,137,322 
LOB ae eect Meee cen 538 149,574 | 1,322,000 
NETHERLANDS BOZO errs aa ata byetaier ite 583 143,581 1,382, 133 
1027 A MES eh eee, 602 931,799 | 2,425,898 
1928—Ist quarter...... 148 29,369 171, 281 
(a) (e) 
1910: ee 649 61,700 | 1,094,700 Romania 
1920 Pe oe. acne NT TG. 481 66,500 | 2,333,900 || 
BODIE ee nai. 299 47,700 | 1,383,700 | (d) (e) 
LOOT SNE ee oot 325 44,000 | 1, 108,300 
on 289 DO AOU 7.280, B00) NAC 90 crcitt sfesietieiniaich 753 116,091 | 1,702,402 
239 27,100 BLT LOOM T OD (it er trgentanceec 119 19,475 80,596 
262 31, 700 BD S00 TODD eeeee. cceicctens 219 22.819 306, 725 
212 9, 100 2815 200g TODS RRRAN Oe. BER) WEIN TERRE Oa ais osc ceeon 291, 045 
216 12,000 203, 900 192! 88 11,453 2,361 
22 ey 73 19,857 209, 890 
13 361 93,121 326, 000 
22 199 61,036 58, 002 
16 72 
ees ee Sourm AFRica 
15 60a tnt ae cades 
12 BUI. eee (a) (gz) 
12 D204 eeececkee 
10 395 |... sees ee eee ll OUP orcs losers 47 23,799 537,138 
10 608 |......-.000- (T020R ae meee 66 105, 658 839,415 
Il) CORTE Arce raur ae echo 25 9, 892 112,357 
O00 Peon 12 29,001 | 1,339,508 
1008: Mic caRtace cs 3084 2 50 740 
Nuw Z gas wee ta 7 1,856 10, 129 
BWA RALAND LODE aise seo None z = 
il) ROSAS ve adele.» caeieaten \ 768 890 
(b) (g) | SPAIN 
TERS ee soseseedbacee 45 Ax O30)|\)-4. saree | 
[920 See rac ect 77 15, 138 54, 735 (d) (e) 
1922 See ae toitco 8 us 403 178,496 | 4,001,278 
ios ar Fe seeriels 49 424 244,684 | 7,261,762 
MBB navn ct tennessee: - 5 83°601 | 27802°200 
Ue ern eee a fs 119°417 | 216721567 
1926... es Ae ba eae 59 411 120, 568 3,027,026 
1928... -..ssesenrerers au ine 28,74 apt, 512 
ESTE FPR, ie 60° 
1928—1st 9 months.. 31 93 21'851 247/293 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA AND IN OTHER COUNTRIES 1919-1928—Cone. 




















Time loss 
Year N umber of | Em pe ae in working 
disputes involve days 
SwEDEN 
pee eee 
(d) (g) 
440 81,041 2,295,900 
486 139,039 8,942,500 
347 49,712 2,663,300 
392 75, 679 2,674,580 
206 102,836 6, 907,390 
261 23,976 1,204,500 
229 145,778 2,559,700 
206 52,891 1,711,200 
3 189 9,477 400,000 
See ee eee 
SwiItZpRLAND 
eee re eer he ee 
(d) (e) 
TOIG Te cmersisisies orci Re aye 237 DO OAS Bem \eteeteistete 
O20 Cec creiccew crane sisie'* 184 TSECSOU an cect wave 
DN cieteis eles. aia afevsiess is 55 LOOM s sajejscter note ais 
DDO RE mere cei i iseir a 3 104 MOO Neanne codes . 
MODS aroeel aise eaestosters 44 BOOT al noon ttevenicnete 
LQ Qb sis nitagterenaeves 70 Oy TAL erderaretersisrere 
LOZOR ee yarststeiet atss> sealeies 42 3290) | lepeisscistrecetstonere 
D926 coe eter sre esis /s.sssisces's 35 Di EDL, | eyetestoesnrstaces 
LGD linetretaraatets states «cae 23 2,023 33, 929 
URUGUAY 
(d) (g) 
LOGS ereretateteieistsilcrstereietsts 65 18,491 581,995 
LO ZO Seerecetheicteleysisittey ccd 193 16,393 645, 864 
OUT ateiercts)ssc osnonuse 146 2,958 83, 690 
MOD ajere ctnice sain cies sims 35 5,819 149,050 
LODB irate raison sates 114 5 eb Wg 43,044 
ODA aiic cts vicleieepte.es 22 858 21,552 
DODO Siaemets erevisriariesssiers 11 268 10,646 
A926 3eene cores cen 5 600 11,952 














Time loss 
Venr oe ber of ese in working 
isputes involve days 
Unitep States 
ee ee en FS ee ee 
(a) (e) @) 
36305] 45160, 34851 cesta ae 
3.40 19. 463:054 ce neta of 
D385 1) MOOI 2A Wc eetscttets stats 
1,112 G2 502 alee eerste 
1,553 156 BS4 |e crsieislate alee - 
1,249 C5ASGAU een teens . 
1,301 ADS “218 eres teichelante : 
1,035 SOND DZE cee eneestrerte 
734 S40, 484 il etree laeters 
(a) 
43 81,676 2,135,092 
47 104,883 2,155,559 
34 78,362 2,343,415 
62 134,382 4,884,430 
72 136,094 3,526, 608 
40 134,406 3,580,719 
53 134, 102 3,365, 803 
57 129,210 3,577,599 
41 65, 260 2,614,354 
42 45,749 1,349,347 








(a) Disputes beginning in period. (b) Disputes ending in 
period. (¢c) Disputes in existence in period. (d) Method of 
counting disputes not stated. (e) Directly involved only. 
( 1 Directly and indirectly involved. (g) It is not stated 
whether or not employees indirectly involved are included. 
(h) Preliminary figures. (i) Including political strikes. 
(j) Excluding political strikes. (k) Excluding agricultural 
strixes. (1) In disputes for which reported. (m) Statisties, 
are more complete from June, 1927, and the number of disputes 
is the number in effect at the end ofthe month. (n) Exclusive 
ot genera! strike of April, 1920. (0) Strikes only. (p) Not 
official, but a study made by a college professor at Peking. 
(q) In disputes in effect at end of month. 


Saskatchewan Superannuation Board Report 


The first annual report of the Civil Service 
Superannuation Board of Saskatchewan, re- 
cently submitted to Premier J. G. Gardiner 
as president of the Council, shows that 59 
civil servants were superannuated during the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1928. Included in 
the number were four superannuated on ac- 
count of physical incapacity before having 
attained the age of retirement. The cost of 
administration of the Act during the year 
was $2,221.15, and during the year contribu- 
tions made by civil servants amounted to 
$83,685.85. Allowances paid to superannuates 
and widows of civil servants amounted to 
$23,990.43, while the sum of $1,999.50 was re- 
funded to civil servants who resigned or were 
dismissed. Lump sum payments to civil ser- 
vants retired with less than 10 years’ service 
amounted to $5,691.85, the balance in hand at 
April 30, 1928, being $52,004.07. 


The report cites amendments to the Act 
made at last session of the Provincial Legis- 
lature regarding previous service and the fix- 
ing of a minimum allowanice to superannu- 
ates of $360 a year. 


Further progress in connection with the 
adoption of the Canadian Electrical Code is 
reported by the Canadian Engineering 
Standards Association in ‘the current issue of 
its Quarterly Bulletin. As noted in the 
Lazour Gazette, December, 1928, the Code 
had then been recognized by the Provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, Ontario, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia. It has now been 
adopted in the cities of Moncton, New Bruns- 
wick, and Vancouver, B.C. In the Province 
of New Brunswick the committee in charge 
of the Code is reported to be very active, and 
is seeking legislation to provide for provincial 
recognition, 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba for last 
quarter of 1928 


alee accompanying tables give particulars 
of the operations of the Old Age Pen- 
sion Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 156). During the last three months 
of the year, 1928, similar tables, covering 
the period ending September 30, 1928, were 
given in the last issue (page 19). The text 
of this Act was given in the Lasour Gazxrts, 
April, 1927, page 375. It makes provision 
for the establishing of a Dominion-Provincial 
pension system to be effective in such pro- 
vinces as have enacted special legislation for 
this purpose. Under the Old Age Pensions 
Act a pension is payable to any British sub- 
ject of 70 years and upwards who is not in 
receipt of an income of as much as $365 a 
year and who has resided in Canada for the 
20 years preceding, and has resided in the 
province in which the application is made 


for the five years immediately preceding the 
granting of the pension. The maximum 
amount of pension payable under the Act is 
$240 yearly. In cases where pensioners haves 
a private income the amount of their old 
age pension will be subject to a reduction by 
the amount, if any, that their private income: 
exceeds $125 a year. The administration of: 
old age pensions is entrusted to the authorities: 
appointed by the respective provincial gov~ 
ernments. 

The federal act became operative in British 
Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatche- 
wan in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in Sep- 
tember, 1928. The Yukon Council at its 
session In 1927 passed an ordinance respecting 
Old Age Pensions, which provided for the 
participation of Yukon Territory in the 
scheme, but no payments of pensions within 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT DECEMBER 31, 1928 














_—* ea ‘ae a Manitoba Saskatchewan pe 
ANUS Der Of PENSIONSHE «01.925 eercijair.+ on « inn ce puegias Dawn’ 3,726 3,448 1,828 9,002 
Percentage of pensioners to total population... 64% 538% HDL). oth > erces ste ene 
Percentage of pensioners to population over 70 years of age 84-69% 31-19% 1B44G, | are cts, vauscieteotetaals 
Total amount of pensions paid by province................ $846,211. 69 $244, 664.84 $152,835.24 | $1,248,711.77 
Average monthly penkions A. ccaw. dsrax of hice ds . ese onied $18.00 $18.84 SIS BO hs ck: Sessa cteregateraes 





Males |Females} Males |Females 





Conjugal condition— 


Males ;Females} Males |Females 
































M arrie oi.) ee see sae per tes Ae aes Se aa 820 383 | 1,054 409 590 256 | 2,464 1,138 
5 ing! BES R RR os inte. «2m. «/atatetaratar Oi aleteslescvolcreetapal abtaaitte: (Aad (o 594 131 188 75 107 27 889 233 
Wicow BOR © tate oh ge Oe a es 638 955 605 1,026 364 475 | 1,067 2,455 
onan DS QUO cee eee amcunemisae cele aie n ac.° «152 162 43 2 4\ ee 7 2 i71 45 
2,214 1,512 | 1,849 1,599 | 1,068 760 | 5,131 3, 871 
fs , itich Subjects 
on oe Z ; - on eae ort hha eres 3,400 2,598 1,378 7,376 
thar a lazeeapraiecte oh ce eiaat a Amie ane niet aes a ebe tchate rete ate 275 784 433 1,492 
Marriage:) ates is, fee Cee ane dele SL 51 66 17 134 
3,726 3,448 1,828 9,002 
Amount of property transferred to Pension a Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Average income of pensioners haying income (Inc igents 
not taken into account).............ees seen reese eres $59.89 £63.08 FOOLSO” |i. cain stem reeteseters 
Number of pensioners with previous residence in other 
Be eee akin, at SIAM 6. 314 27 36 a7 
IEeriticl ven (Olid Disewesiaes o cra: . Series «cteoisae +s ite | sfG.-e +. o-oo abe 48 26 ai 
MEE Dia salsa ap = stele gin oP ear Oal+ asdjstoje'= «laren > vole one DOTe Wieden tee ct: cor 154 - 
EIS es pyar CUTS TV ICM i toeyeel ete a eats tow osieyrot ain Aeraaast sue 43 8 : ie 
Nova Scotia... 85 16 17 i 
Orr har TO eee asx ee ae saga alas. * 313 178 233 a 
Prince Edward Island.......... Si eee Patties 18 Dei he sans secs iel= b, 3 ‘5 
Macbocke edna «teen «eee ter at ies ctw © 54 19 35 198 
Saskatchewan....... Pero Recs e aie tseae = Shae tase 202 ag EA Serta cet 
orb as OCT LLOLIGS Ee . eee eR ities wate cect [icters crore cin oketeetes tee LTS iui Iicheratatoueras cba yexesete.aa/e a 
MGM ROrcubOry oncde a ctectrccie atid ds trafe avela\d ete sis eich ee te EE tence Pa teca alice arenes ce biases oT 
1,252 438 512 2,202 
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the Territory have yet been recorded, No 
payments have yet been made in conformity 
with the Order in Council on page 167 
making the provisions of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act applicable to the Northwest Terri- 


COUNTRY OF ORIGIN OF OLD AGE 


tories. The accompanying tables therefore 
relate to the payment of pension under the 
Dominion-Provincial scheme only within the 


® . 
three provinces enumerated above. 


PENSIONERS IN VARIOUS PROVINCES 


























British || yee | aoa. * British | yani- | Saskat- 
Country of Origin Col- ae Bee! Totals Country of Origin Col- agen ss ee Totals 
umbia umbia 

C@anadaaw eee. anediele: 1,652 | 1,646 922 A72201| JUZO.9 laviareeeeee cee cee | hearer 6 
Baslaadl 1,098 585 289 1, 9721|Czecho-Slovakia........... 1 5 
Scotlands: eos nner 382 234 114 730||Channel Islands..........-- 2 4 
Erelavdenin acasece sce. - 188 105 41 834||South Africa.............. 2 3 
United States........... 155 44 87 286 Peritan ceva tear siseraeeeen « 2 2 
TOGIANE Se scaccsseic dias saes 3 250 13 266||Islevof Mam. ...2,.002. =.= 1 2 
(Poland sraeatdes nc onta: vee 5 204 53 262|| Switzerland: serine lane ids .eewe 2 
SAUISENIA Gtncsic nese 7 121 95 225|pAllporiaty ne: comer me nie RE ocd 1 
SOC On serrate eeieticots 46 51 23 120)|(Bahamase-e.e.+:c0e-00: ee. [|b rye eee eee Pee 1 
RUseidiness yencuses nae : 3 57 48 108|| British Past Indies........ TL is aoe ele eg 2 ae 1 
Germany ancsernen cc ey 40 27 24 91)| British Guiana............. 1h? | yc ee tare an ate 1 
INGE Wayeteee ce ooo cen 19 20 40 79}|Canary Islands............ ‘Ly |e A he | See ee 1 
I PEnCO t= SS. eaten cca han. 8 31 10 AO Chiles gat eset ones. sees Mi. sees. see Merce rae 1 
PUOURM ATV eae eee ise cl a ercrgeee 12 21 35 ||'(Galsralter eee <1 eet ss i bel [tea rete) (ease oe 1 
Newfoundland............ 28 1 2 il Japa. see eee ee cere TATA. Eteeaecnes - 1 
Belonmipactut tance 12 17 2 3||ialbradomae cee mercies. or 1. heecatoee ee. sere: J 
7 19 I Deve Wael eeycte Sarit ee ee eseiein || sie shacte > Oeil if 
Silt 241 Luxerabourr . 0) ofsclele acs ||. ae cece eeeeta 1 1 
3 2 D7 Madeira wera: state niasehian TL. | earapmaere eae 1 
4 4 15|| New Zealand............... DPR stele cnet is 
8 3 12} |'Borstas see hen eee eee cee ee eee 1 1 
4 2 LO} dourkey oe esemseenceeeee nse Terrie coaltecmanie 1 
Tol Gemeente 8 Sirians creme sitar ceiciactes eron ister azcrs lie oaeerste 1 1 

33, trae 7 
2 1 7 3,726 | 3,448 | 1,828 9,002 








Old Age Pensions Regulations 


Revised regulations under the Old Age 
Pensions Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 
1927, Chapter 156) were approved by His 
Excellency the Govemor General in Council 
on December 21, 1928. The regulations as pre- 
viously sanctioned, together with an amend- 
ment dated January 16, 1928, were reprinted 
in the Lasour Gazerre, February, 1928, page 
138. The principal new amendments con- 
tained in the new regulations are as follows: 

1. In Regulation 18, the words “the Im- 
perial Government with the concurrence of 
the Dominion of Canada” are new. 

2. Regulation 19 is new, and the subsequent 
regulations are re-numbered, the former Regu- 
lation 19 being now numbered 20, etc. 

3. Regulation 23 is also new, the subsequent 
regulations being renumbered accordingly, 
the former Regulation 22 being numbered 24 


THE OLD AGE PENSIONS REGULATIONS 
SHort TITLE 
1. These regulations may be cited as The Old 
Age Pensions Regulations. 
INTERPRETATION 


2. (a) In these Regulations, unless the con- 
text otherwise requires, “The Act” means the 
Old Age Pensions Act, 1927. 


(b) The definition of expressions contained 
in the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, shall apply 
to the said expressions whenever used in these 
Regulations. 

(c) “To lodge” means to be present in per- 
son in circumstances consistent with an inten- 
tion to reside. 


PROVISION AS TO NOTICES 


3. (a) Any notice or other document required 
or authorized to be sent or delivered for the 
purpose of these Regulations shall be in 
writing. 

(b) Any notice or other document required 
or authorized to be sent or delivered to any per- 
son by the pension authority for the purpose of 
these Regulations shall be deemed to be duly 
sent or delivered at the time at which the 
notice or document is posted to that person 
at his ordinary address. 


WHEN APPLICATION May Br Manpr 


4, An application for a pension may be made 
at any time after the proposed pensioner has 
reached the age of sixty-nine years and nine 
months. 


METHOD oF MAKING APPLICATION 


5. (a) Every person who desires to make 
application for pension under the Act shall 
complete the form of application prescribed by 
the pension authority; this application shall 
contain, inter alia, the full name of the appli- 
cant, his address, occupation, sex, conjugal 
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state, age, date of birth, place of birth, 
nationality, date of naturalization, place of resi- 
dence during the past twenty years, income 
CGncluding income of spouse), other means of 
subsistence and description of any property 
transferred within the past five years with 
name of transferee. 

(6) Every pension authority shall supply a 
form gratis to any person who desires to make 
an application and if so requested shall give 
all necessary information and assistance in com- 
pleting the said form. 


INVESTIGATION OF CLAIMS 
6. As soon as may be after receiving any 
application the pension authority shall take all 
necessary steps to ascertain whether the appli- 
cant is entitled to a pension and if he is so 
entitled, what rate of pension should be paid. 


AGE 


7. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
age of any person regard may be had to any 
of the following documents: 

(a) Certificate of birth; 

(0) Certificate of baptism; 

(e) Entries in a family 
genealogical record or memorandum 
family of the pensioner; 

(d) The returns of any census taken more 
than 30 years before the date of application 
for such pension, provided: 

(i) That any request for census infor- 
mation by a pension authority be made with 
the consent in writing of the person regard- 
ing whom the information is required; 

(ii) That the specific locality (city, town, 
village, township or rural muncipality) in 
which the applicant resided at the date of 
the census aforesaid be stated; 

(111) That any information supplied by the 
Bureau shall be confidential and shall not 
be used for any other purpose than that of 
the administration of the Old Age Pension 
Act; and 

(iv) That a request for census information 
be made only in the event of failure to obtain 
information under the immediately preceding 
subsections; 

(e) And when better evidence cannot be 
obtained a statutory declaration setting forth 
that none of the certificates above referred to 
in this Regulation are obtainable, and a fur- 
ther statutory declaration as to the age of the 
pensioner by any person who has knowledge of 
the fact. 

(2) The pension authority, however, shall 
not be bound to accept evidence mentioned in 
this clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


NATIONALITY 


8. (1) For the purpose of determining the 
nationality of any person regard may be had 
to any of the following documents:— 

(a) Certificate of birth; 

(6) Certificate of baptism; 

(c) Certificate of service 
Majesty’s forces; Sab: 

(d) Certificate of Naturalization; and 

(e) When better evidence cannot be obtained 
a statutory declaration or evidence under oath 
by any person who has knowledge of the fact. 

(2) The pension authority, however, shall 
not be bound to accept evidence mentioned in 
this clause and may accept other evidence not 
herein mentioned. 


Bible or other 
of the 


in any of His 


9. Livery pension authority shall be entitled 
to obtain without charge from the Department 
of the Secretary of State or any other Depart- 
ment any information available in such De- 
partment as to the nationality of any pensioner. 


RESIDENCE 


10. An applicant shall, in the absence of evi- 
dence to rebut such presumption, be presumed 
to have been resident in Canada for the twenty 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of the pension if he 
(a) has actually lodged within Canada on at 
least 4,884 days within the said twenty years, 
and (6b) has not within the said twenty years 
been absent from Canada for more than 731 
consecutive days, but in no ease shall a pen- 
sioner be deemed a resident of Canada for 
twenty years unless lodged within Canada some 
time at least twenty years prior to making 
application. 

11. An applicant shall, in the absence of evi- 
dence to rebut such presumption, be presumed 
to have resided in the province in which the 
application for pension is made for the five 
years immediately preceding the date of the 
proposed commencement of pension if he is then 
residing in the province, and if he has lodged 
therein on at least 1,095 days in the said five 
years, but in no case shall a pensioner be pre- 
sumed to be a resident of such province for 
five years unless he lodged within said proy- 
ince some time at least five years prior to 
making application. 

_ 12. For the purpose of determining the prov- 
ince in which an applicant has resided and 
subject to Regulations 10 and 11, if an appli- 
cant had left Canada and subsequently re- 
turned to Canada he shall, in the absence of 
evidence to rebut such presumption, be pre- 
sumed to have continued to reside in the prov- 
ince which he left until the date of his return. 


13. If an applicant was employed and paid 
by the Dominion of Canada, the Imperial 
Government with the concurrence of the 
Dominion of Canada, or any province for ser- 
vices performed without Canada, or if his 
travelling expenses out of Canada were paid 
by Canada, the Imperial Government, or by 
any province or municipality, he shall when 
he was so employed or while his travelling ex- 
penses were paid, be presumed to have con- 
tinued to lodge in that province of Canada in 
which he was resident immediately before 
entering such employment or proceeding on the 
journey in respect of which his travelling ex- 
penses were paid. 

14. An applicant who has been employed on 
a ship registered at or sailing regularly from 
any Canadian port shall be presumed to have 
lodged in Canada during the whole time he 
was employed on such ship, and in such prov- 
ince where he last resided previous to such 
employment. 

15. An applicant who was employed by any 
railway company having its head office in 
Canada, on trains running out of Canada, or 
the wife of such pensioner, shall be presumed 
to have lodged in the province in which was 
situate the Canadian terminus to and from 
which such trains were operated during the 
whole time he was employed on such trains. 


INCOME 


16. In determining the ineome of a pensioner 
receivable in the form of periodic payments 
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in the nature of an annuity to which he is en- 
titled, his income shall (@) if he has a right 
to assign or charge the same, be taken as 
equal to 5 per cent of the present value of his 
right thereto, or (b) if he has no right to 
assign or charge the same, the full amount 
thereof. 

17. The income of a pensioner derivable from 
real property shall be taken as equal to 5 per 
cent of the assessed value in excess of the 
encumbrances thereof, and the income of a pen- 
sioner derivable from personal property shall 
be taken as equal to 5 per cent of the cash 
value thereof. 

18. Where a pensioner lives with his or her 
wife or husband, his or her income shall be 
taken to be equal to one-half of the sum of 
the incomes, calculated as in the Act and these 
Regulations provided, receivable by each of 
them separately. 

19. The pension authority may, however, adopt 
such other methods as may be deemed equit- 
able in determining the income of the pen- 
sioner. 


TRANSFER OF PROPERTY 


20. A transfer of property made more than 
five years before the date of application for 
pension shall be deemed not to have been made 
for the purpose of qualifying for a pension. 


Wuen Pension SHALL COMMENCE 


21, Every pension granted shall commence on 
the day after the application is received by the 
pension authority, or on the day when the 
pensioner first becomes entitled, whichever is 
the later. 


MANNER PENSION PAYABLE 


22. Pensions shall be payable monthly in such 
manner as may be provided by provincial 
regulation. 

33. In the event of the incapacity of any 
pensioner or if the pension authority considers 
that the pensioner is using or is likely to use 
his pension otherwise than for his own benefit, 
the pension authority may pay the pension of 
such pensioner to a trustee or trustees approved 
by such pension authority to be expended for 
the benefit of the pensioner. 


SUSPENSION OF PENSION 


24. The payment of a pension shall be sus- 
pended during the lawful imprisonment of the 
pensioner for an offence. 


INCREASE OR REDUCTION OF PENSION 


25, Every pensioner shall forthwith report 
to the pension authority any increase in his 
real or personal property of a total value of 
$100 or more, occurring by devolution, bequest 
or gift or any other change in his financial 
condition. 

26. Any pensioner who desires to make a 
claim for an increase of pension to which he 
may be entitled under the Act shall complete 
the form of claim provided, and deliver the 
form when completed to the proper pension 
authority, who shall investigate the claim as 
provided herein. 


MANAGEMENT OF PENSIONER’S PROPERTY 


27, Any pension authority may, if so authorized 
by the law of the province, and with the con- 
sent of the pensioner, assume the manage- 
ment of any property belonging to the pensioner. 


28. Every pension authority shall be entitled 
to recover from a pensioner any sum improp- 
erly paid by way of pension whether as the 
result of the non-disclosure of facts, innocent 
or false representations or any other cause. 


ACCOUNTING 


29. Any sums due by Canada to any province 
in settlement of Canada’s half share of the 
net amount expended by any province in the 
payment of pensions shall be ascertained as of 
the last day of March, June, September and 
December, and shall be paid as soon thereafter 
as possible. 

30. In calculating the amount due by Canada 
to any province no account shall be taken of 
any sums which, under the provisions of the 
Act, such province is liable to reimburse another 
province or to be reimbursed by another prov- 
ince in respect of a pension granted therein or 
in such other province, nor shall any account 
be taken of the cost of administering or pay- 
ing pensions. 

31. In calculating the amount in which any 
province is liable to be reimbursed by another 
province under the provisions of Section 10 of 
the Act, regard shall be had only to the net 
amount of the pension paid by the province to 
be reimbursed after deducting therefrom the 
amount payable by Canada on account of such 
pension. 

32. Balances due by one province to another 
province under the provisions of the Act shall 
be settled quarterly as of the same date as the 
sums due by Canada are payable from time to 
time. 

33. The Minister charged with the adminis- 
tration of the Act may at any time require the 
province to furnish information, detailed or 
otherwise, in connection with statements of 
account rendered by the province. 


INTERPROVINCIAL BOARD 


34. An Interprovincial Board is authorized 
to be established with powers to interpret and 
recommend alterations in the Regulations, such 
board to be appointed by the Governor in 
Council. 





The Department of Industrial Relations of 
the British Empire Steel Corporation stated ~ 
recently that since the company’s pension 
scheme was established about the beginning 
of 1924 no less than 382 pensions have been 
granted to employees who had reached ages 
varying from 65 to 87 and with records of 
service extending from the minimum require- 
ment of 25 years up to 70 years. As many 
as 109 pensioners retired after more than 50 
years service, twenty-two had been at work 
for 60 years or more, and one a full 70 years. 
Sixty-five pensioners have died, and two have 
gone back to work, leaving 315 on roll at De- 
cember 31st, 1928. These former employees 
enjoy an average pension of $29.15 per month. 
The provisions of the pension scheme of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerre, March, 1926 
page 237. : 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


Department of Labour in Charge of Administration 


N Order in Council (P.C. 114) dated Jan- 

uary 25, 1929, authorizes and directs 

the Department of Labour of Canada to pay 

pensions monthly to persons of the Northwest 

Territories under the provisions of the Old 
Age Pensions Act. 


The text of the Order is as follows:— 


iC Le 


Whereas by Section 6 of the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
Chapter 156, it is provided that: 

“As soon as agreements under this Act have 
been made with two of the provinces adjoining 
the Northwest Territories, the Commissioner of 
the said territories may submit to the Governor 
in Council for approval a scheme for the admin- 
istration and payment of pensions therein, and 
upon the approval of such scheme, the same 
shall stand, in all respects other than its dur- 
ation, in the same position as an agreement 
with a province.” 

And whereas agreements under the said Act 
have been made with the provinces of British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba; . 

And whereas the Minister of the Interior 
recommends, on the advice of the Commis- 
sioner of the Northwest Territories, approval 


of the following scheme for the administration 
and payment of pensions in the said North- 
west Territories :— 


“1. The Department of Labour is authorized 
and directed to Pay pensions monthly by bank 
cheque to persons of the Northwest Territories 
who qualify therefor under the provisions of 
the Old Age Pensions Act and Regulations made 
thereunder; to keep such records and books of 
accounts of receipts and expenditures as may be 
necessary and to do all such other acts and 
things as are incidental, conducive or necessary 
to the proper administration of old age pensions 
in the Northwest Territories under the provi- 
sions of the said Act. 

“2, Every person of the Northwest Territories 
who makes application for a pension shall com- 
plete such forms and furnish such evidence and 
proofs of claim from time to time as may be 
required by the Department of Labour. 

“3. All sums required for the payment of such 
pensions shall be advanced from time to time 
on the certificate of the Minister of Finance 
out of such moneys belonging to the Consoli- 
dated Revenue Fund of Canada not otherwise 
appropriated.” 

Therefore His Excellency the Governor 
General in Council is pleased to approve the 
said scheme and it is hereby approved accord- 
ingly. 

E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over tie Canadian National Radio System, prepared by Mr. E. G. Black- 
adar, Superintendent of Canadian Govrenment Annuities 


LTHOUGH the Government Annuities 
Act was passed some twenty years ago, 
it is only in recent years that the public 
really began to take advantage of this system 
a3 a means of making provision for old age, 
but during the last year or two increase in 
interest has been displayed by the Canadian 
people with the result that during the last 
fiscal year the number of contracts issued 
exceeded the number sold during the previous 
fiscal year by more than 150 per cent. 


As many of you will be unfamiliar with 
just what a Canadian Government Annuity 
is, let me here explain that an annuity is a 
fixed yearly income paid to you by the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. You may purchase these 
annuities in the same way as you would de- 
posit your money in a Savings Bank, during 
the productive years of your life. Payment 
of the annuity ordinarily commences when your 
earning powers have departed because of old 


age, and continues as long as you live, no mat- 
ter how long that may be. The Government 
Annuities System is safeguarded by the whole 
resources of the Dominion, and assures a safe 
and profitable investment of your earnings 
while you are young, with the certainty of a 
definite livable income when your working 
days are over. 

If you are a young man or woman bear in 
mind that if you would have an old age free 
from want or dependence you must save and 
invest wisely in your youth. The standard 
of living in Canada compares very favourably 
with that of any other country in the world. 
Huge sums of money are spent by Canadians 
each year for luxuries, which indicates that it 
should be quite easy for the average Canadian 
to lay aside out of his income a sufficient 
amount to provide a steady and dependable in- 
come when his earning days are over. 
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When you consider the fact that ninety- 
five per cent of men at 60 years of age are 
dependent upon their daily earnings or their 
children for support, you will see the necessity 
of commencing a systematic saving for the 
time when you will no longer be able to re- 
main in profitable employment. Most persons 
make ample provision by means of life insur- 
ance to take care of any Contingency arising 
in the event of their death, but the great 
majority of people do not realize there is also 
a possibility of their living to a very advanced 
age and unless they make ample provision for 
old age they might find themselves without 
means of support at a time of life when they 
are no longer able to help themselves. At 
this time of life only a very small percentage 
of people have sufficient money laid aside or a 
sufficient income to keep them in comfort in 
their old age. The others must either keep 
right on working hard or depend on someone 
else to support them. How many middle-aged 
people do you know who are no better off 
to-day than they were fifteen or twenty years 
ago, and whose future means of support is very 
uncertain? These people are beginning to look 
into the future with grave concern. In their 
advancing years they make every effort to 
save a little so that they may have something 
when they are old, but as many of them begin 
too late in life, very few meet with any de- 
gree of success. 


The Government Annuities System is pro- 
vided to the Canadian people at cost, there 
being no loading in our rates for either profits 
or expenses. The Government bears all costs 
of administration and every person resident or 
domiciled in Canada between the ages of 5 
and 85 is eligible to purchase an annuity. 
If you are a young man or woman still earn- 
ing your own living and do not think of retir- 
ing for a good many years, a Deferred Annuity 
is the form of contract which would best meet 
your requirements. As an illustration of the 
cost of such an annuity I may say that a young 
man aged twenty-five could purchase an an- 
nuity of $1,000 per year to begin when he 
reaches the age of 65, by making a regular 
systematic saving of only $1.08 per week. As 
an illustration of the advantages of making 
provision for old age by the Government 
System, it may be said that in order to obtain 
such an income by means of accumulating 
capital and investing it, it would be necessary 
for this young man to save $20,000 before 
he attained the age of 65 and invest it at 
5 per cent, whereas if he were to purchase 
an annuity, the total amount he would be 
required to save before 65 would be only 
$2,228, and he would achieve the same result. 


You may say ‘how can the Government do 
this?? The reason is that your payments are 
accumulated at approximately 5 per cent and 
when your annuity commences part of your 
principal is returned to you with interest, but 
in any event you receive an undiminished 
amount of income as long as you live, no mat- 
ter how long that may be. 

Deferred Annuities may be purchased by 
small monthly or annual payments, which may 
be conveniently paid in at any Postal Money 
Order Office in Canada. If you were to pur- 
chase an annuity and for any reason you were 
unable to make your premium payments regu- 
larly, you would not forfeit what you had paid 
in. The arrears could be made up later and if 
not, when your contract matured, you would 
receive a proportionate amount of annuity 
based upon the payments you had made. 

The earlier in life the purchase of a De- 
ferred Annuity is decided upon, the less it 
will cost. I would, therefore, urge that every 
young person listening in to-night obtain a 
free copy of our latest desecriptive booklet 
by calling at the nearest post office or by 
telephoning to our Ottawa office, which is 
located at Room 29, Regal Building, Queen 
and O’Connor Sts., Telephone, Queen 3000, 
Loéal 563. The descriptive booklets may 
also be obtained by writing to the Depart- 
ment of Labour at Ottawa. 

There are also plans of annuity designed 
to meet the requirements of older peopie who 
find it necessary to retire now and to receive 
an jncome commencing at once. This second 
class is called Immediate Annuities. All the 
money you have to pay for such an annuity 
is paid in one lump sum. Your annuity com- 
mences three months from the date the pur- 
chase money is received, and from then on 
you receive an income from the Government 
of Canada payable in quarterly instalments 
for life, even if you live to be 100 years of 
age. Such annuities may be guaranteed for 
from ten to twenty years, and in the event 
of your death shortly after purchasing the 
annuity, the remaining payments would be 
continued to your estate. 

Both the Deferred Annuities referred to at 
the beginning of this talk, as being suitable 
for young persons, as well as Immediate An- 
nuities which are of particular interest to 
older persons, may be purchased jointly in- 
cluding any two persons, (usually husband 
and wife), in the one contract. The annuity 
is then paid to both as long as both live, 
with the full amount to the survivor as long 
as he or she lives. 

‘The Government Annuities System of pro- 
viding a dependable income when one’s earn- 
ing days are over is of interest to young and 
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old, the poor and the person of moderate 
means. This is your own system, the ex- 
penses of which are met by the Canadian 
Government, and every resident of Canada 
should take advantage of it. 

Let me now repeat where you may obtain 
a free copy of our booklet in which the 
various plans of annuity and other details 
of purchase are described. First, by calling 
at your nearest post office; second, by writing 
to the Department of Labour, Ottawa; or 
third, by calling or telephoning to any of the 
following Annuities Representatives: 

Ottawa—H. Quinn, Room 29, Regal Build- 
ing. Telephone, Queen 3090, Local 563. 

Montreal —E. McG. Quirk, Room 102, 1254 
Bishop Street. Telephone, Uptown 2311. 
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Toronto.—E, N. Compton, Room 1, 65 Vic- 
toria Street. Telephone, Elgin 4751. 


Quebee.—W. L. Brodie, Room 38, Lindsay 


Building, 203 St. John Street. Telephone, 
2-4639. 
Sherbrooke——Wilfrid Cloutier, Room 5, 


Genest Building, 22 Wellington Street N, 
Telephone, 2903. 

Winnipeg—D. E. Dobson, 712 Commercial 
Building. Telephone, 23-607, 

Hamilton—D. F. Almas, Victoria Cham- 
bers, 69 James St. 8. Telephone, Regent 1157. 

Vanouver.—C. G. Beveridge, 215 Winch 
Building. Telephone 4551. 

Victoria—H. F. Bishop, Post Office Build- 
ing. Telephone 8398. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR OF 
CANADA 


[eee annual report of the Department of 
Labour of Canada for the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1928, recently issued, de- 


scribes the work carried on in connection with 
the Acts administered by the Department, as 
well as its various other activities in the in- 
terest of labour. The following statutes are 
now administered under the authority of the 
Minister of Labour:—(1) Labour Department 
Act; (2) Conciliation and Labour Act; (3) 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act; (4) 
Government Annuities Act; (5) Old Age Pen- 
sions Act; (6) Employment Offices Co-ordina- 
tion Act; (7) Technical Education Act; (8) 
Combines Investigation Act; (9) White 
Phosphorous Matches Act. 

The Minister of Labour administers also 
the Fair Wages Policy of the government in 
conformity with the resolution of the House 
of Commons in 1900. 

No infractions of the White Phosphorus 
Matches Act were reported during the year. 
This act prohibits the manufacture, sale and 
importation of matches made with white 
phosphorus. 

The report refers to the increased industrial 
activity throughout Canada during the period 
covered, employment showing the largest 
volume since 1920, while wage rates in most 
industries moved upward, reaching levels ex- 
ceeded only in 1920 and 1921. At the same 
time prices showed a downward tendency. 


Another feature of the year was its com- 
parative immunity from strikes which in- 
volved serious stoppages of work. In this con- 
nection the report points out that the Min- 
ister of Labour had been indefatigable in his 


efforts to promote harmonious relations be- 
tween employer and employee in all parts of 
Canada, and that to just what extent the 
favourable strike record is due to the min- 
ister’s efforts and those of his officers in as- 
sisting disputants in reaching working agree- 
ments is perhaps scarcely realized. “ Cer- 
tainly,” it is stated, “the general public is 
little aware of the nature and extent of the 
work performed by those concerned in the 
adjustment of labour controversies. The de- 
partment is always willing, when a _ request 
from either side is received, to lend its good 
offices in the task of smoothing away diffi- 
culties which have arisen, and the success 
achieved by the minister and his officers in 
avoiding industrial disturbances has resulted 
in a most commendable tendency on the part 
of employers and workmen to request depart- 
mental mediation before a break in working 
relations.” 

For the purpose of furthering this branch of 
the Department’s work, the position of Chief 
Conciliation Officer was created during the 
year, Mr. M. S. Campbell, being appointed. 
A full account of the conciliation work carried 
on during the year is included in the report. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The scope of the federal Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act was extended during the 
1928 session of the Alberta Legislature to dis- 
putes of the classes named in the Dominion 
law and otherwise within the exclusive legis- 
lative jurisdiction of that province, the pro- 
vincial statute to come into force on proclama- 
tion of the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 
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This proclamation was issued on May 2, 1928, 
shortly after the close of the fiscal year under 
review. It is pointed out that Ontario, Que- 
bec and Prince Edward Island are now the 
only provinces that have failed so far to pass 
enabling legislation making the federal 
statute applicable in respect of disputes within 
provincial jurisdiction. 

A statement of proceedings under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act during the 
fiscal year is included in the report. Out of 
twenty-seven applications received under the 
terms of the statute, eleven Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation were established 
and the proceedings of two boards already 
established during the preceding year were 
carried over into 1927-28. Two boards during 
the year dealt with two disputes each. In each 
of the fifteen disputes coming before Concilia- 
tion Boards during the year, the threatened 
strike or lockout was averted through the in- 
strumentality of the statute. 

With respect to the cases in which boards 
were not granted, the object of the Act, name- 
ly, the settlement of industrial disputes with- 
out strike or lockout, was obtained in nearly 
all instances through mediation by the Min- 
ister of Labour or departmental officials, or 
through the adjustment of matters in dispute 
by mutual agreement between the parties 
whilst steps looking to the formation of a 
board were pending. In only two disputes, 
both falling outside the direct scope of the 
statute, was the friendly intervention of the 
Department of Labour not accepted. 


Old Age Pensions 


The report contains an account of the 
present standing of the Old Age Pensions Act 
in Canada. The province of British Columbia 
had already adopted the scheme, and during 
the fiscal year, early in 1928, Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba adopted legislation making the 
act effective in these provinces. The Yukon 
Territorial Council enacted an Old Age Pen- 
sions Ordinance in the summer of 1927, and 
investigations were undertaken by the govern- 
ments of Ontario and Alberta, with a view 
to the enactment of concurrent legislation, 
should the scheme appear suitable to local 
conditions. 


Government Annuities 


Substantial success was achieved by the 
Department of Labour during 1927-28 in pro- 
moting the sale of Government annuities as 
a means of protection for old age, 1,223 
persons having contracted during the fiscal 
period for annuities, amounting to $630,360, 
as compared with 503 contracts issued during 


the preceding fiscal year, amounting to $195,- 
360. Receipts on account of premium pay- 
ments during the fiscal year amounted to 
$3,843,087, an increase of $1,948,202, or 104 
per cent, over the amount received during last 
year. This pronounced increase in business 
was largely attributable to the methods pur- 
sued during the year in bringing the Govern- 
ment annuities system to the attention of 
the Canadian public by way of advertisements 
in newspapers and periodicals, radio talks, and 
the appointment of special annuities repre- 
sentatives at various points throughout the 
Dominion, 

The federal Government’s annuity system 
was adopted during the year by the province 
of Quebec as a pension plan for technical 
school teachers. The project was approved by 
the Provincial Secretary, and at the close of 
the fiscal year the teachers and professors 
of the Montreal Technical School, the Quebec 
Technical School, the Hull Technical School, 
and L’Ecole Polytechnique and L’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal had come within the scope 
of the scheme. Premium payments are met 
by five per cent being deducted from the 
teachers’ salaries and an additional sum equal 
to this five per cent being contributed by the 
provincial Government. The annuity is to 
commence at the age of 65. 


Combines Investigation Act 


Activities under the Combines Investigation 
Act during the fiscal year included the com- 
pletion of the inquiry into the Proprietary 
Articles Trade Association, an organization of 
wholesale and retail druggists and manufac- 
turers estabiished to fix and maintain mini- 
mum resale prices of proprietary medicines 
and toilet articles. The report of the com- 
missioner in this case, Mr. L. V. O’Connor, 
was received and published in October, 1927. 
The commissioner found the organization to 
be in contravention of the Act, and in con- 
cluding his report, stated: “I am thoroughly 
convinced that the P.A.T.A., all-embracing as 
it is, or as it is designed to be, in its control 
of the entire trade in nationally advertised 
proprietary medicines and toilet articles, is an 
organization which has operated and is likely 
to operate to the detriment of and against 
the interests of the public.” The findings in 
the P.A.T.A. case were summarized in the 
Lasour Gazette, November, 1927, page 1165. 

Reference is made in the report also to 
other inquiries which have been proceeding, 
two of them into industries in which foreign 
as well as domestic competition is alleged to 
have been all but eliminated, others into ar- 
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rangements involving the maintenance of re- 
sale prices, the fixing of uniform prices, with- 
holding of supplies from certain dealers, and 
other practices alleged to be in restraint of 
trade and against the public interest. 

The satisfactory settlement is reported also 
of a case involving lessening of competition 
by means of exclusive dealing contracts. In 
the case in question the producing company 
agreed to eliminate the exclusive dealing fea- 
ture in its contracts with distributors. 


Technical Education 


Progress made with respect to technical edu- 
cation during the year is reviewed in the 
chapter concerning operations under the Tech- 
nical Education Act. The total enrolment in 
all vocational classes receiving federal grants 
by virtue of this Act was 109,008, an increase 
of 12,326 over the preceding period. 

Records kept by several schools in the 
province of Ontario as to placements of tech- 
nical students in suitable occupations were of 
an encouraging nature, 9,392 placements being 
reported. An analysis of these placements 
shows commercial courses with the greatest 
number, 4,282; industrial courses next with 
3,198 placements; home-making third with 
1,378 placements; navigation, 198; mining, 
108; art, 99; agricultural, 92; marine engi- 
neering, 27; and telegraphy, 15. The Provin- 
cial Director states that it is the intention to 
obtain figures on placement annually and to 
endeavour to establish an adequate system of 
placement and follow-up where such does not 
already exist. 

Legislation of importance as bearing on vo- 
cational education was enacted during the 
year by the provinces of Quebec and Ontario. 
The Quebec statute amended the Quebec 
Technical or Professional School Act and pro- 
vided for the organization of arts and trades 
schools to assist in the development of prim- 
ary technical education in the province, The 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act, operating under 
the provincial Department of Labour, was the 
first of its kind to be introduced in Canada 
and should do much to promote and improve 
the training of young Canadians in skilled in- 
dustrial occupations. This Act provides for 
the control and regulation of apprentice train- 
ing in certain trades, for the appointment of 
an Inspector of Apprenticeship, the formation 
of apprenticeship committees, ete. 


Five bulletins were issued by the Technical 
Education Branch during the year as follows: 
“Woodworking and Building Construction,” 
“Apprenticeship and Vocational Schools,” 
“Metal Trades,’ “Electricity and Printing,” 
end “Automobile Mechanics, Gas and Steam 
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Engineering.” Over four thousand copies of 
each of these bulletins were distributed 


throughout the Dominion. 


Fair Wages 


The Fair Wages Branch of the Department 
of Labour prepared 145 fair wage schedules 
and clauses during 1927-28 for inclusion in 
federal government contracts. This brings to 
4,487 the total number prepared by the de- 
partment since the work was commenced in 
1900. The year was exceptionally light as to 
grievances arising out of the application of 
the Fair Wages Policy, only seventeen com- 
plaints having been received as to alleged 
non-observance by contractors of the labour 
conditions of various contracts. 

The report contains full information as to 
the various works for which Fair Wage Con- 
ditions were laid down during the year. 


Employment Service of Canada 


The administration of the Employment 
Offices Co-ordination Act proceeded along 
usual lines, disbursements to the provinces 
under the provisions of the statute totalling 
$150,000. This amount, when distributed 
among the provinces in proportion to their 
expenditures on employment office administra- 
tion and operation, enabled a repayment to 
them of 34:1 per cent of their gross expendi- 
tures. Employment offices were conducted 
during the year in sixty-four centres, and the 
number of placements effected totalled 418,306, 
as compared with 410,310 during the preceding 
fiscal year. 


Labour Gazette 


The Lasourn Gazerre was published monthly 
in English and French during the fiscal year 
ended March 31, 1927, which was the twenty- 
seventh year of its existence, the average 
number distributed each month being 10,029 
of the English edition and 1,856 of the 
French. The average monthly paid circulation 
was 6,916, or 5,779 of the English edition and 
1,137 of the French. 


Statistics 


Statistical and other information relating 
to labour conditions has been collected and 
published by the Department of Labour since 
its establishment in 1900 as required by sta- 
tute (Labour Department Act, chapter 111, 
Revised Statutes, 1927, section 4). In accord- 
ance with the Statistics Act, (1918), chapter 
190, Revised Statutes, 1927, and under ar- 
rangements with the Dominion Statistician, 
statistics are collected and published in co- 
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operation with the Dominion Statistician, in 
close association with statistics of general 
social and economic conditions as organized 
in the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

An important feature of this arrangement 
is the use by the department of the classi- 
fication of industries and occupations drawn 
up in the bureau and followed by various de- 
partments of the federal Government service 
in the compilation and publication of records 
and_ statistics. 

The report contains information as_ to 
strikes and lockouts, wages and hours, prices 
and cost of living, and as to fatal industrial 
accidents. This information has been pub- 
lished in the Lasour Gazzrrs from time to 
time. 


Labour Organization 


The Seventeenth Annual Report on Labour 
Organization in Canada, covering the calen- 
dar year 1927, was prepared in the Labour In- 
telligence Branch, and contained the usual in- 
formation as to the nature of the labour 
bodies with which the trade unionists of the 
Dominion are identified, with complete sta- 
tistics of organized labour in Canada, as 
well as dealing with some of the more import- 
ant incidents of interest to trade unionists 
and those who concern themselves with the 
activities of labour organizations. 


Organization in Industry, Commerce and 
the Professions 


Another publication prepared in the Labour 
Intelligence Branch is the Report on Organi- 
zation in Industry, Commerce and the Profes- 
sions in Canada. This report was originated 
in 1921 with the object of meeting the de- 
mand for information concerning the extent 
of organization among persons engaged in in- 
dustrial, commercial and professional pursuits. 


Labour Legislation 


Since 1915 the Department of Labour has 
issued annual reports containing the text of 
the labour legislation enacted by the Parlia- 
ment of Canada and the legislatures of the 
several provinces. The reports for 1915 and 
1920 were consolidations of all Canadian 
labour legislation existing on December 31 of 
these respective years. The consolidation, 
which would normally have appeared in 1925 
was postponed, and will be issued as the re- 
port for 1928. This action was taken owing 
to the fact that the statutes of Canada and 
of several provinces were under revision. With 
the publication of the consolidated volume in 
view it was decided to omit the annual re- 
port for 1927. 


The labour legislation for 1927 was fully re- 
ported in the Lapour GAZETTE in articles ap- 
pearing in the issues of April, May, June, 
July, and October. 


Library 


The library of the Department of Labour 
was organized in 1900 and has steadily in- 
creased its collection of documents since that 
time. Through the exchange of publications 
with departments of other governments carry- 
ing on work along similar lines, the depart- 
ment is kept in touch with labour matters in 
almost all countries of the world. The prim- 
ary purpose of the library is to serve as an 
information centre for the officers of the de- 
partment and the library staff assumes the 
task of putting before the officers concerned 
the current information of interest to them. 


Subject to the requirements of the depart- 
mental officers, the services of the library are 
at the disposal of the general public, and 
frequent use is made of its material by stud- 
ents from the Canadian universities and by 
others interested in labour problems. Books 
are sent by mail, wherever possible, to any 
persons wishing to borrow them and special 
information and bibliographies are compiled 
when required. 


International Labour Organization 


The Department of Labour is entrusted 
with the duties arising out of the relations of 
Canada with the International Labour Or- 
ganization. These have entailed much cor- 
respondence, not only with the International 
Labour Office, but also with other depart- 
ments of the Dominion Government, with the 
provinces and with employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. Replies have also been pre- 
pared in the Department of Labour to various 
questionnaires which were circulated on be- 
half of the International Labour Office. The 
performance of these duties has necessarily en- 
tailed a close study on the part of officers 
of the department of the various technical 
questions which have figured on the various 
conference agenda and meetings of the Gov- 
erning Body and of questionnaires received 
from the International Labour Office. 


A bulletin entitled “Canada and the In- 
ternational Labour Conference” was issued 
by the Department of Labour in February, 
1922, for the purpose of furnishing informa- 
tion in reference to the International Labour 
Organization and the subjects which have re- 
ceived attention at the hands of this body. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LABOUR DEPARTMENT OF QUEBEC 


HE general report of the Minister of 
Public Works and Labour of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec for the year ending June 30, 
1928, gives an account of the activities of the 
Department during this period in administer- 
ing the various acts and regulations that have 
been assigned to it from time to time. In ad- 
dition to the former duties this Department 
now supervises the work of the Women’s 
Minimum Wage Commission. Its functions 
include also the supervision of all proceedings 
under the Quebec Trades Disputes Act; the 
inspection of industrial establishments, es- 
pecially from the standpoint of the workers’ 
safety and health; the carrying out of the 
provincial government’s “fair wage” policy, 
requiring the payment of current rates of 
wages in connection with work under goy- 
ernment contracts, superintending — licensed 
registry offices for domestic servants; admin- 
istering the Boiler Inspection Act; superin- 
tending the inspection of foundries; main- 
taining provincial employment offices and 
supervising juvenile employment by means of 
educational certificates issued to children 
under 16 years of age. 

The Deputy Minister of Labour states that 
the operations of the department are being 
decentralized, and that in future each divis- 
ion will furnish a distinct report. This rule 
will apply to the work under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, the Women’s Minimum 
Wage Act, the Electrician’s Act and the col- 
lection of fees for certificates granted to 
hotels and restaurants. 

The new Workmen’s Compensation Act be- 
came operative in the Province only on Sep- 
tember 1, and the present report does not in- 
clude any account of work done under this 
head. It is anticipated, however, that the 
act will have the effect of stimulating the 
work of accident prevention. “If it be im- 
possible,” the report says, “to entirely sup- 
press accidents, their number may be con- 
siderably lessened, either by means of judi- 
cious changes in regard to the installation or 
use of apparatus, or by suitable protective 
regulations.” 


Registration of Children—Since the pass- 
ing of amendment to the Quebec Industriai 
Establishments Act in 1919, requiring edu- 
cational certificates for children before they 
can be employed, 28,787 children have been 
registered. During the period covered by the 
report 2,071 children were registered at 
Montreal; 480 at Quebec, and 128 in the 
Eastern Townships, 28 children being refused 
certificates. 


Steam Boilers—The new law regulating 
the inspection and construction of boilers 
began to take effect during the year. This 
act, which was passed at the 1928 session of 
the provincial legislature, called for the adop- 


. tion of the “Canadian Interprovincial Stand- 


ard” in force in other provinces in Canada, 
tO serve as a guide for “(1) the construction 
of steam boilers and the classification of their 
accessories; and (2) the elaboration of forms 
and documents necessary for the proper ad- 
ministration of the law, its uniform applica- 
tion, and the technical direction of examiners 
in the exercise of their duties.” The new law 
also provides for the proper supervision of 
boiler construction, and for the registration 
and certification of boilers made outside the 
province. It is anticipated that these new 
duties will call for an enlargement of the 
Department’s staff. The report points out 
that “an abuse which the new law will remove 
is the unlawful trade in second-hand boilers. 
These old boilers, sold at a low figure to in- 
nocent manufacturers, meant, after a time, an 
economic loss and often a loss of life. In 
future, a conspicuous mark on the plates of 
the boilers will put purchasers and owners 
on their guard when delivering a boiler which 
has not been inspected, that they will incur 
a serious fine. The year begun promises 
much for this important branch of our ser- 
vice. Fewer old boilers, fewer accidents.” 


Fair Wages on Government Contracts— 
The report states that no complaints were 
received during the year regarding non-com- 
pliance with the provincial governments fair 
wage policy, the contractors realizing that 
it was to their advantage to pay the wages 
current in work for the Provincial Govern- 
ment. 


Free Employment Bureaus—The report 
notes that the Employment Bureau Act dates 
from 1910 and was made to meet the wishes 
of workmen expressed at different times by 
resolutions of the conventions of Trade and 
Labour. At first the bureaus had to deal 
specially with the unemployed in Montreal, 
but the increased demands from contractors 
in the lumber regions induced the Depart- 
ment to give a wider interpretation to the 
legislation. At that time, it is stated, there 
were a good many private registry offices for 
servants, but it was only later, after the 
Department had adhered to the agreement 
proposed by the Dominion Government to 
pay part of the cost of administration of the 
employment offices, that the question arose 
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of reducing each year the number of private 
registry offices. Following this program, 
the Department reduced each year the num- 
ber of city offices, and out of 15 licensed 
offices, there now remain only 8, the De- 
partment having refused all applications 
whenever an office closed. Occasionally 
difficulties arise in connection with contracts 
of employment, and long investigations often 
result where foreigners are concerned. 


Provincial Employment Offices—The re- 
port points out that lumbering still holds 
the first place in the demand for labour; 
railway construction and maintenance also 
showed a heavy demand, as well as the 
building and other industries. In regard to 
domestic servants, it is stated that “despite 
competition by servant registry offices 
licensed by the city, the provincial office, 
through the precautions taken by our staff to 
obtain exact information from applicants, 
gives our service a first class character and a 
certainty that the employees possess the 
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necessary knowledge and the best recommen- 
dations from former employers. 


Trade Disputes—Some Account of the 
Quebec Trades Disputes Act was given in 
the Lasour GazuttTs, February, 1927, page 162 
The present report includes a statement by 
the Registrar of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Council under this Act, showing that a 
friendly settlement was effected during the 
year in disputes involving electrical workers 
and textile workers at Montreal. Separate 
investigations were held into a case in which 
it was alleged that preference was being given 
by an employer to foreign workmen, and to 
another case concerning Sunday work at a 
pulp and paper plant at Three Rivers. These 
cases are dealt with in separate reports. 


Hotel Inspection—The Weekly Day of 
Rest law of the province was enforced during 
the year in regard to hotels. A list was made 
of the restaurants which were the chief offend- 
ers, and this resulted in checking the infringe- 
ment of the law, 


Report of Women’s Minimum Wage Board of Quebec, 1927-28 


The second annual report of the Women’s 
(Minimum Wage Board is included in the 
general report of the Department of Public 
Works and Labour for the 12 months period 
ending June 30, 1928. The orders so far 
issued by the Board govern the employment 
of female workers in the following indust- 
ries—(1) Laundries, dye works and dry clean- 
ing establishments; (2) Printing, bookbinding, 
lithography and envelope making; (3) Tex- 
tile trades, which include weaving, knitting, 
spinning and allied processes. Of these orders 
those governing the printing and textile in- 
dustries were issued during the period coy- 
ered by the present report (Lasour GazErrn, 
November, 1927, page 1174; January, 1928, 
page 30; July, 1928, page 713). 


Printing Industry—It was found that over 
300 establishments were covered by the order 
governing the printing industry, 123 of these 
establishments employing 921 women and 
young girls. According to the evidence of 
several employers the application of the 
minimum rates caused no disturbance in the 
business, but in some cases it became neces- 
sary to adjust the proportion of apprentices 
and experienced workwomen, The average 
wages of the experienced workers is stated 
to be generally higher than the minimum 
rates fixed by the Board. 


In the course of its inquiry, the Commis- 
sion remarked that in a particular branch of 


the printing industry, that of the manufac- 
ture of cardboard boxes, the proportion of 
inexperienced young girls is much greater 
than in other branches, and that the average 
wage is consequently lower. On the subject 
of the cardboard industry the report says:— 
“Considering the reasons given by the em- 
ployers and the peculiar position of this in- 
dustry, the Commission thought wise to tem- 
porize and to suspend provisionally the put- 
ting into force of the enactments in this 
special branch, while suggesting to those con- 
cerned to make a readjustment in their cost 
prices and, if necessary, in their methods 
of manufacture, so as, within a reasonable 
delay, to place themselves on an equal footing 
with the other branches of the printing in- 
dustry. 


Textile Industry—In the textile industry 
there were 39 establishments employing on 
an average of 10,189 workwomen. As the great 
majority of the workwomen in the textile 
industry work by the piece the task of 
establishing an average minimum wage was 
more complicated in this than in other in- 
dustries. 


Laundries and Dyeworks 


The orders governing laundries and dye- 
works have been in force since March Ly 19oKs 
and it is now possible to estimate the effects 
they have had upon the industry. The report 
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contains comparative statistics of the industry 
for 1927 and 1928, indicating some of these 
effects. 


OrpER Governine Launprins AND DyEworKs 

















City and Island Rest of 
— of Montreal Province 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
Number of firms 
reporting...... 43 49 19 20 
Number of work- 
women......... 1, 087 1,162 253 246 
Tnexperienced 
workers........ 634 346 176 76 
Experienced 
workers........ 453 816 77 170 
Total wages per 
WEEKS cron wtle $/12,761-S9 |114,689-17 | 2,062-07 2, 299-69 
Average wage per 
weelias:...c0 $ 11-75 12:65 8-16 9-36 





Tables are given also showing the changes 
in the numbers of workers in the various 
wage groups. From these it appears that the 
minimum wage orders tend to reduce or even 
obliterate the number of workwomen in the 
lower groups. 

These figures show that, for the Montreal 
District, the number of workwomen receiv- 
ing less than the minimum rate of $12 per 
week declined from 634 in 1927 to 346 in 1928, 
while there was a corresponding increase in 
the number of workers receiving $12 a week 
and over, from 453 in 1927 to 816 in 1928. 
In the rest of the province the number of 
workers receiving Jess than the minimum rate 
($9) decreased from 176 in 1927 to 76 in 1928, 
while those receiving the minimum rate or 
over increased from 77 in 1927 to 170 in 
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1928. The report states that “according to 
the testimony of the employers’ representa- 
tives, the putting into force of the minimum 
wage enactment, far from hurting their in- 
dustry, has rather stabilized it, suppressed 
the unfair competition of a small number of 
employers who paid a wage below the aver- 
age, and has stimulated others while it guar- 
antees to workwomen a minimum wage up- 
on entering, with periodical increases fixed in 
advance, which will make them more steady 
and change situations less often.” 


Numper or Workers mn Vartous AcE Groups, 1927, 1928 


a ee eS AES 
Baeo*xeaoaoyqoqoO9"° oe eo 














City and Island Rest of 
Wage group of Montreat Province 
1927 1928 1927 1928 
$3.00 0: Gr4 O08: ceasnseftecus ses, linveon ren 0 
SOO MOUS O00 RR: a Raa Aer a Le ae 0 
5,00 tomp6:00: Sasanet Eee ateenlice. sake. a 
SA0OCOn Pall OD eeccrcrs com ters 18 0 14 
iOOsLOnm SLO cee. Mlcea: 33 0 35 
SHOU Ome 9 OOnseannence ia 0 27 
OAC0ito: TONOUL ST nce atee 158 74 107 
100040 D100 ses... ss 201 131 21 
LE OOO) 12 N00 soa ie ees 187 141 9 
PZ500;tG: “WS005 . jscten cs 189 471 13 
13 00 to 14 00 37 76 3 
14 00 to 15 00.. 46 60 2 
15 00 to 16 00... .....:.. 76 77 9 
LGROOKtOIeL (00 eee aanee 26 41 2 
U72O0560). US00\ 2 c.f > 3 15 4 
TS00itor 19°00) % a: 20 OD |e eratere ss | RS 
TOM O0/CO> 2000. She. 4 ae one 
20 00 and over........... 42 40) 6 Niserereiete oll Oiarerraaeme 





The report state that the Board is now in- 
vestigating conditions in the shoe and leather 
industry, with a view to fixing a minimum 
weekly wage rate for female employees in 
this important group. 





WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Revision of Orders Nos. 1 and 2, Governing Laundries, Dye Works, Ete. 


alee Minimum Wage Board of the Pro- 


vince of Quebec recently revised both 


the existing orders governing female em- 
ployees in laundries, dye works and dry 
cleaning establishments in the _ province. 


Order No. 1, governed establishments situ- 
ated in the city and Island of Montreal and 
within a radius of ten miles around and be- 
yond the island, and Order No. 2 governed 
establishments in the rest of the province. 
The original Order No. 1 was published in 
the Lasour Gazettr, December, 1926, page 
1195, and Order No. 2, was published in the 
issue of March, 1927, page 271. The pro- 
visions of the amended Order (No. 2a) were 
outlined in the issue of November, 1928, 
page 1198. The orders as amended, numbered 
respectively la and 2a, took effect on Janu- 


ary 1, 1929. The accompanying table shows 
the minimum rates of wages as fixed by the 
revised orders. 


Minimum Wace Rates ror Frmate Empioyngs in Laun- 
DRIES, ETC., IN THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 








Order No. | Order No 

la Montreal} 2a rest of 

Class of workers City and Province 

District 
per week per week 
$ 
Experienced workers............... 12 00 9 00 
Inexperienced workers— 

OoMONEDS AG Sc ciate werareoicieis «aietazs 9 00 7 00 
GimOM GS bs :,.$s cis cists actepere ste 10 50 8 00 


The revised orders leave unchanged the 
minimum wage rates for experienced workers. 
They abolish the distinction formerly made 
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between apprentices under 18 years of age, 
and other inexperienced workers. The three 
learning periods of three months each former- 
ly served by apprentices now disappear, all 
inexperienced workers being required to serve 
only two 6-months’ probationary periods. An- 
other change in the original orders provides 
that the number of inexperienced workers, 
that is, those having less than 12 months’ 
experience, shall not exceed one-half of the 
total female working force. Formerly the 
proportion of inexperienced workers and ap- 
prentice could not exceed 385 per cent of 
the total force. 

The remaining provisions of the orders are 
as follows :— 

Overtime: Any female employee doing work 
in excess of the regular recognized working 


period of the establishment shall be paid for 
same at not less than the regular rates. 


Lost Time: Any female employee losing time 
during the regular recognized working period of 
the establishment will be paid proportionately 
for the actual number of hours worked. 
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Deductions for Absence: No deduction be- 
low the minimum wage line for absence shall 
exceed the value of the time lost, reckoned 
proportionately to the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment. 


Waiting: Any employee required to wait on 
the premises shall be paid for the time thus 
spent. 


Permits: The Board may issue permits for 
lower wages on behalf of aged or handicapped 
workers. It may also grant permits of varia- 
tion or suspension of any of these regulations 
in case of exceptional conditions. Employers 
and employees are invited to consult the Board 
regarding any problems which this Order may 
concern. 


Penalties: Any violation of this Order is 
punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of the 
Act.) 

Posting: Each establishment shall keep a 


copy of this Order posted in a conspicuous 
place. 

This Order is subject to annual revision by 
the Board. 

This Order shall come into force and be 
effective on January 1, 1929. 


LABOUR AND INDUSTRY IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Annual Report of Provincial Bureau 


HE eighth annual report of the Bureau 
of Labour and Industries of Saskatche- 
wan, recently published, contains a sum- 
mary of the various activities of the Bureau 
during the year ending April 30, 1928. The 
functions of the Bureau as specified in the 
Bureau of Labour and Industries Act of 1920 
include the administration of the Factories 
Act, the Building Trades Protection Act, the 
Electrical Workers’ Protection Act, the Em- 
ployment Agencies Act, the Mines Act, and 
the Minimum Wage Act. The Bureau is also 
charged with the duty of preparing statistics 
of employment, wages and hours of labour, 
strikes and lockouts, labour organization, in- 
dustrial relations, conditions of industrial em- 
ployment and the natural resources of the 
Province. 


Accidents and Accident Prevention—The 
report of the Inspection Division outlines its 
work under the provisions of the Mines Act, 
the Minimum Wage Act, the Factory Act 
and Elevator Regulations. A number of in- 
vestigations were also made by request into 
claims for compensation for injury by accid- 
ent to employees of the government whose 
work fell within the scope of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act. (As no compensation board 
existed last year disputed claims for com- 
pensation were dealt with by the courts). 


of Labour and Industries fur 1927-8 


The recommendations following such investi- 
gations were apparently satisfactory to all 
parties concerned, with but one exception. All 
the accidents investigated occurred on work 
performed for the Highways Department. 

There were 94 recommendations for greater 
safety in the operation of elevators, while 75 
recommendations were made for the better 
safeguarding of factory employees. These 
recommendations were in practically all cases 
given immediate consideration and complied 
with. In all, 612 inspections were made of 
the industrial establishments coming under 
the provisions of the Factories Act. 


ACCIDENTS AND TIME LOSS IN VARIOUS 
INDUSTRIES IN SASKATCHEWAN, 1927-8 
































Time 

Trade or industry Fatal Per- | Tempo-| lost in 

manent| rary days 
Building trades........... 1 1 80 1,480 
Electrical or metal trades 1 1 84 1, 666 
Timalber ings Ae accede o aelneeee <a 2 10 512 
Nines (Coal) rectacanecaits colores 3 33 639 
Food preparation......... Peart: 8 56 1,084 

Railways— 

Steam or electric...... 6 21 7.8 16, 284 
Printing and publishing..|........ 1 7 165 
Woodworkers.eash, decry della 2 Reece 5 121 
Civie employees........0.|,-...+0. i 62 791 
Ble Vatorsih towns hemcicn te 4 1 4] 1,835 
Miscellaneous............. Dil creoecovetate,« 43 628 

15 81] 1,149 | 25,205 
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As regards accident prevention, the report 
points out the need for more attention to 
the causes of accidents from falling material, 
handling objects, or stepping on nails and 
loose material, and emphasizes the import- 
nee of keeping injuries free from infection. 
In the accompanying table, the accidents and 
time loss in the various industries are sum- 
marized. 


Manufacturing Industries —Manufacturing 
in the province remained on a healthy level 
and there was considerable expansion in build- 
ing during the year. Electric power plants are 
being expanded to provide for increasing 
public requirements, and power lines are being 
extended to new towns and villages. This 
development, when completed, will create a 
field for new industries, and lead to an ex- 
pansion in manufacturing. The accompany- 
ing table indicates the extent of the manu- 
facturing industries in the Province. 


PRINCIPAL STATISTICS OF MANUFACTURING 
INDUSTRIES FOR 1924, 1925 AND 1926 








Principal statistics 1924 1925 1926 
Establishments report- 

DHS retacictaessciesceties 645 650 674 
Capital invested... $ | 30,269,547 | 31,607,896 33, 943,060 
Employees............ 4,152 4,405 4,904 

ries and wages. $| 5,554,416 | 5,755,629 6,397,545 
Cost of fuel........ $ ,896 T2VBAT Wi Seeleete coats 
Power equipment.h.p.| 1,640,381 | 1,483,860 ]............ 
Cost of materials.. $ | 22,179,147 | 24,353,581 29,128,035 
Gross value of pro- 

ROU B Setawctete se $ | 36,313,931 | 40,093,273 47,108,097 
Net valiie of pro- 

HOLBcstsice's Secs $ | 14,134,784 | 15,739,692 | 18,080,062 





Coal Mining—The number of coal mines 
in operation during 1927 was 53, and the 
total production was 472,182 tons as com- 
pared with 451,077 tons produced in 1926. 
The number of employees under ground 
averaged 370 for the year while the number of 
employees above ground averaged 119. Nine 
mines were ventilated by fans, and 44 by 
natural means. 


Other Industries—During the period from 
May 1, 1927 to April 30, 1928, the Employ- 
ment Service placed 48,718 men in employ- 
ment on the farms. The average wage for 
farm work throughout the year was as follows: 
winter work, $10 to $25 per month; spring 
work, $35 to $50 per month; harvest work, $4 
to $6 per day; fall work, after threshing to 
freeze-up, $50 per month. 

The fur industry of the Province for the 
year closed June 30, 1928, showed a slight 
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increase in volume over the previous year. 
The estimated amount paid to trappers for 
the 1927-28 season was $1,821,483 as compared 
with $1,609,782 in 1926-27, 

The statistics of the lumbering industry are 
taken from statistics compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Interior. There were 9 mills jn oper-- 
ation in 1926 with an invested capital of 
$533,133, and a production value of $447,157. 
The number of employees was 212, whose 
salaries and wages totalled $165,026. 

The report showed that the products of the 
commercial fisheries in 1927 had ag total 
market value of $503,609, an increase over 
the preceding year of $59,321. Whitefish is 
of chief importance in this industry, repre- 
senting 75 per cent of the total value of the 
fish production of the Province. 


Strikes and Lockouts—The number of 
strikes in the Province during 1927 was 3, a 
percentage of 3-8 of the total in Canada, in 
which 5 firms and 79 workers were involved 
with a time loss of 1,217 working days. 


Employment Service—The work of the 
Employment Service is dealt with in regular 
articles appearing in the Lasour Gazerrs. 
Nine permanent offices are maintained in 
Saskatchewan, and the average cost of place- 
ment is 76 cents. 


Labour Legislation—The report outlines 
the legislation enacted during the year, and 
the amendments to existing Acts. The 
Labour legislation enacted during 1928 was 
dealt with in the Lasour Gazerre for April, 
1928, page 369. 


Immigration—The report presents a table 
indicating the number and nationality of 
immigrants who came to Saskatchewan from 
1923 to 1927. For this five year period the 
immigration to the province each year was 
as follows: 12,147 in 1923; 14,958 in 1924; 
12,347 in 1925; 19,816 in 1926; 16,168 in 1927. 
The report states that there was received 
through the Department of Immigration, 
under the Empire Settlement Act, some 200 
girls who were placed in city and farm homes. 
Under this scheme the girls were brought to 
Saskatchewan at a very cheap transportation 
rate, the amount of money loaned to any one 
girl for transportation not exceeding $14.60. 
The branch acted as a collection agency for 
the repayment of the loans, and reports that 
practically all the girls have repaid their loans 
in full. The girls are stated to be of a very 
good class, and from reports received gave 
satisfaction in their employment. 
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Minimum Wages in Saskatchewan, 1927-28 


The report of the Minimum Wage Board 
of Saskatchewan for the year ending April 
30, 1928, forms a section of the annual report 
of the Bureau of Labour and Industries. One 
of the chief difficulties confronted in enforcing 
the Minimum Wage Act is detailed in the 
report of the Board as follows:— 


Experience has proved that the rigid en- 
forcement of the regulations of the Minimum 
Wage Board, in regard to the rate of wages to 
be paid to female employees, has not in all 
cases proved satisfactory. It is urged by 
some that the orders of the board should be 
strictly enforced and no deviation be allowed, 
whatever the circumstances or whatever the 
result may be. On the other hand it is 
found that some employers, willing enough 
to employ women at a lower rate, are not 
inclined to pay the increased rate requested, 
to those whom they consider have not the 
ability to earn such wage. The result is the 
employee is given notice to leave. Instances 
have occurred where employees have been 
recommended by the inspector for an in- 
crease and have been dismissed in consequence. 
These employees have come to the depart- 
ment begging to be given a permit to allow 
them to continue in their employment at the 
lesser wage, for the reason that they were 
unable to find other employment, and, being 
entirely dependent upon themselves for their 
living, the consequences would be serious if 
they were out of employment. In other 
instances parents have berated the board for 
refusing to issue such permits, giving as a 
reason that other employment was difficult to 
find, and the earnings were necessary. 


“Tt is regrettable,” the report states, “that 
some few employers in factories, hotels and 
cafés have taken advantage of non-English- 
speaking employees. These employees, unable 
to speak English, and therefore unable to 
read the orders regulating their employment, 
are ignorant of their rights under The Mini- 
mum Wage Act. Frequently these girls are 
employed in factories, particularly those 
operating for the first time, at a less rate of 
wages than that provided for beginners in 
the Minimum Wage Regulations. The in- 
ability to speak English causes them to be 
afraid of losing their jobs and very reluctant 
to do anything that would jeopardise their 
employment. In the investigation of two 
cafés, one hotel and one store, back wages 
were obtained without recourse to the courts, 
and in a large number of other cases the 
wages of employees were increased to the 
amount set by the regulations by recom- 


mendations made to employers. In July, 
1927, legal proceedings were commenced 
against several café proprietors in Saskatoon 
for working female employees for long hours, 
but due to the strike instituted by the café 
employees, which resulted in better working 
conditions, the matter upon request of the 
workers was allowed to drop.” 

Of the 833 women employed in hotels and 
restaurants and refreshment rooms, 188 work 
a six day week, the remainder working seven 
days. 

Some figures in connection with adminis- 
tration of several Orders in 1927-28 are given 
as follows:— 


Shops and Stores—Number of firms, 211; 
Number of employees, 1,223 (inexperienced, 
391, experienced, 828); employees on piece 
work and part time, 92 experienced em- 
ployees receiving the minimum wage of $15 
per week or over, 775; inexperienced employees 
receiving under $15 per week, 356. 


Laundries and Factories—Number of firms, 
66; Number of employees, 360 (inexperienced, 
127, experienced, 233); employees on piece 
work and part time, 14; experienced em- 
ployees receiving the minimum rate of $14 
per week or over, 228; inexperienced employees 
receiving under $14 per week, 128. 


Mail Order Houses—Number of firms, 4; 
number of employees, 355, (inexperienced, 
75, experienced, 280); employees receiving the 
minimum rate of $14 per week or over, 280; 
inexperieced employees receiving under $14 
per wee, 75. 


Beauty Parlors and Barber Shops—Num- 
ber of firms, 36; number of employees, 118, 
(inexperienced, 36, experienced, 82) ; employees 
on piece work and part time, 13; number of 
apprentices paying premiums, 33; experienced 
employees receiving the minimum wage of 
$15 per week or over, 67; inexperienced em- 
ployees receiving under $15 per week, 5. 


Hotels, Restaurants and Refreshment Rooms. 
—Number of firms, 170; number of employees, 
833, (inexperienced, 16, experienced, 817). 
The minimum wage of experience employees 
is $13 per week for a six-day week, and $14 
per week for a seven-day week. The Order 
also permits a deduction of $5.25 per week for 
board of 21 meals, and of $2.50 for lodging per 
week of seven days. The number of em- 
ployees receiving $14 per week or over, was 
57. A considerable proportion of the em- 
ployees in this group receive board or lodgings, 
or both, as part compensation. 
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Child Welfare and Mothers’ Allowances in Manitoba 


The third annual report of the Child Wel- 
fare Division, Department of Public Welfare, 
Manitoba, details the activities of the Divis- 
ion of the year ending April 30, 1927. As 
was noted in the Lasour Gazerrn (May, 1924, 
page 373, and August, 1924, page 626) the 
Mothers’ Allowance Commission was abo- 
lished in 1924 its functions being transferred 
to the Child Welfare Division. Co-operat- 
ing in the work of the Child Welfare Division 
are many individuals and agencies interested 
in promoting family welfare throughout the 
Province, The report expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the services rendered by these organi- 
zations. Outlining the amendments to the 
Child Welfare Act, the report states that 
“the aim and object in the consolidation of 
the child welfare laws in Manitoba was and 
is that the responsibility of the Province 
towards its child citizens may be more ade- 
quately recognized and discharged, to the 
end that neglect of children may be mini- 
mized and a higher standard of child care in- 
culcated and established throughout the Pro- 
vince.” 

The report reviews “standards of State aid 
to children in their own homes.” under Part 
III of the Child Welfare Act, as follows:— 

“The standard of living provided should 
furnish everything necessary for the health 
and moral welfare of children concerned. Ade- 
quate food should be provided to enable 
them to grow up with strong and healthy 
bodies. The mother should not be away from 
home at work at any time when her child- 
ren need her, nor do work that is beyond 
her physical strength. The care and training 
that a mother gives her children should be 
the greatest service she can render. In order 
to approximate such standards special at- 
tention is given to housing, food, clothing, 
education and recreation. Families are en- 
couraged to live in the outskirts of the city, 
where it would be possible for them to have a 
cottage with space for play and for a veget- 
able garden and chickens and possible a cow 
for milk. The number of rooms and their 
size, light, ventilation, and repair are fac- 
tors that also require careful supervision of 
our official visitors. Sufficient number of 
beds and bed linen, the minimum amount of 
milk per day for each child, clothing sufficient 
for protection and cleanliness, and compar- 
able in appearance to that of the companions 
of the wearer. Educational facilities, other 
than that which the public school affords, 
and to include the use of the public libraries. 
In regard to the health services, remediable 
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defects (defective eyesight, diseased tonsils 
bad teeth and other conditions) have to be 
corrected necessary operations being per- 
formed and hospital care provided. 

“In this connection it is felt that the gen- 
eral welfare of the average child under allow- 
ance is well looked after when compared 
with their companions who are not under- 
allowance. Our workers realize that service 
to a family must be conditioned upon its real 
needs (sometimes different from, and some- 
times more extensive than its apparent needs) 
and that the foundation of intelligent and 
effective service is a thorough knowledge of 
the family’s problems and the resources at 
its command,” 

At the beginning of the year 696 families 
were receiving allowances, this number in- 
creased to 748 at the end of the fiscal year 
April 30, 1927—a net increase of 6:6 per 
cent. For varying periods during the year 
855 families were dealt with. The number 
of new applications in 1926-27 was 166, a 
reduction of one as compared with the pre- 
vious 12-month period. Of the total of 124 
families where the allowance was discontinued 
during the year, it is noticeable that 76, or 
57.25 per cent became self-supporting, and 26 
mothers, or 21 per cent, were remarried. 





Cheques were distributed in February by 
Saskatchewan Pool Elevators Limited to 
Wheat Pool members, returning to each his 
proportionate share of the surplus earnings of 
the Saskatchewan Pool Elevator system for 
the crop year 1927-28. At the annual meeting 
of Saskatchewan Wheat Pool Delegates held 
in Regina last November it was decided that 
these be distributed to the Growers in cash. 
The total amount of the earnings available 
for distribution from last year’s operations is 
$1,430,791.96. The payment is being made 
on the basis of 14 cents per bushel for grain 
delivered through Pool country elevators and 
1 cent per bushel for grain delivered to Pool 
terminals over the platform. 

This is the third payment in cash covering 
the excess charges refund which has been 
made to Pool members. The amount of the 
surplus earnings of Saskatchewan Pool Eleva- 
tors Limited during 1925-26 was returned to 
Growers in February, 1927, and amounted to 
over $476,000. This figure jumped to $1,372,- 
000 for 1926-27, and for 1927-28 to $1,430,791.- 
96, the amount now distributed. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN QUEBEC 


Portion of Expense of Administration to be Borne by Insurers. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion Ast (Statutes of Quebec, 1928, 
chapter 80) provides at section 10 (1) that in- 
surers are to bear all expenses incurred by 
the Commission in administering the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Statutes of Quebec, 
1928, chapter 79) and the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission Act, except the ex- 
penses for salaries and offices, which are as- 
sumed by the government. “ Insurer” means 
any fixed premium or mutual insurance com- 
pany engaged in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance under the Act and also every em- 
ployer or head of an enterprise or owner of 
an industry who becomes his own insurer. 
The section referred to provides that “the 
manner of apportioning such expenses among 
the insurers shall be determined as equitably 
as possible by the Commission after hearing 
the interested parties called before it. The 
method of apportionment determined by che 
Conimission shall take effect as soon as it 
has been approved by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor in Council and published in the Que- 
bec Official Gazette, and it may be changed 
by the Commission, by following the same 
formalities.” 
In compliance with these provisions the 
following notice was published in the Quebec 
Official Gazette, January 26, 1929. 


Notice AS REQUIRED UNDER SUBSECTION 1 OF 
Srecrion 10 oF THE WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION CoMMISSION Act, 1928. 


The method of apportionment at the ex- 
piration of each calendar year of the expenses 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Commission, 
payable by the insurers in accordance with 
subsection (1) of section 10 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission Act, 1928, has been 
determined by the Commission as follows, and 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil on January 17, 1929. 


(a) Hach insurance company approved in 
accordance with subsection (1) of Section 23 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1928, 
shall pay the sum of $500 in addition to an 
assessment based on the number of claims dis- 
posed of on its behalf by the Commission, as 
for the year for which the apportionment is 
made. 

(6) Each self-insurer licensed under section 
24 of the said Act, shall pay 1% (one per 
cent) of the guarantee, exclusive of any ad- 
dition thereto required by the Commission after 
the issue of the initial license on account of 
sums due for past workmen’s compensation 
accidents, furnished to the Commission as at 
the expiration of each calendar year, in ac- 
cordance with section 25 of the said Act, in 
addition to an assessment based on the num- 
ber of claims disposed of on his behalf by the 
Commission as for the year for which the ap- 
portionment is made. 


(c) The balance of the expenses of the Com- 
mission for each year for which the apportion- 
iment is made, after taking into consideration 
the total of the minimum assessments levied 
in accordance with sub-paragraphs (a). and 
(6) of this paragraph, shall be paid by insur- 
ance companies and self-insurers in proportion 
to the number of claims reported by each one 
to the Commission and disposed of as for the 
year for which the apportionment is made. 
The unit claim shall be one involving tempo- 
rary total incapacity only; claims involving 
any permanent incapacity shall count as five 
units and fatal accidents shall count as seven 
units. The total of the units so determined 
for all claims disposed of as for the year for 
which the apportionment is made shall be 
divided into the balance of the expenses to 
determine the unit claim cost of administra- 
tion after allowing for the assessments pro- 
vided in sub-paragraphs (a) and (6) above. 





Hours of Labour in Germany 


The General Confederation of German 
Trade Unions conducted an inquiry into the 
hours actually worked during the first week in 
October, 1928, in the building, printing, chem- 
ical, woodworking, metal and _ engineering, 
boot and shoe, and textile industries in Ger- 
many. The inquiry covered a total of 3,101,- 
078 workers, of whom 414,086 were in the 
building industry; 96,369 in the printing; 
230,567 in the chemical; 222,160 in the wood- 
working; 1,525,591 in the metal and engineer- 
ing; 81,879 in the boot and shoe; and 530,426 
in the textile industries. The longest hours 
were worked in the textile industry, 32.5 per 
cent of the employees working over 48 hours 
per week. Of the total number of workers in 
all industries, 6.5 per cent worked under 48 
hours per week; 55.6 per cent worked 48 
hours per week; 11.3 per cent worked over 48 
and up to 51 hours per week; 11.9 per cent 
worked over 51 and up to 54 hours per week; 
and 3.4 per cent worked over 54 hours per 
week. Of the total number of employees, 
11.3 per cent were working on short time. 





The legislative committee of the city council 
of Calgary, Alberta, recently recommended 
that transient painter, paperhanger, and decor- 
ator contractors be included under the head- 
ing of transient traders, and that the by-law 
concerning transient traders be amended to 
include them. The fee for transient traders is 
$100. The committee also recommended that 
resident painter contractors be assessed a fee 
of $10. The licensing of both transient and 
resident painter contractors was asked for by 
both the master painters’ association and the 
members of the union. 
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PROVISIONAL ASSESSMENT RATES FOR WORKMENS’ COMPENSA- 
TION IN NEW BRUNSWICK, 1929 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
New Brunswick, as provided for under 
the Act, recently published the provisional 
assessments for 1929, being the estimated 
amounts necessary to provide sufficient funds 
in each of the industrial classes to meet all 
claims for compensation payable during the 
ensuing year. The provisional rates of assess- 
ment for 1929, per $100 of payroll, show a 
few changes from the rates for 1928 (Lasour 
Gazerre, February, 1929, page 153). These 
changes indicate to some extent the nature 
of the accident record in each group on which 
assessment is based. 

In several of the larger industrial groups 
the assessments remained unchanged from 
last year, among these being the following: 
coal mining continues at $5 per $100 of pay- 
roll; steel and iron (manufacture of bolts, 
nuts, nails, etc.) continues at $2; steel ship- 
building and repairing continues at $2.50; 
erection of steel buildings continues at $7; 
bricklaying. mason work and general construc- 
tion continues at $3; logging, cutting of tim- 
ber, etc., continues at $5. 

The principal changes in industrial classi- 
fications, in the rates for 1929, as compared 
with 1928, are as follows:— 


Manufacture of oil from shale: assessment 
increased from $3 to $5. 

Sugar refineries: assessments decreased from 
$2 to $1.50. 

Manufacture of boxes, cardboard and paper: 
assessment increased from 40 cents to 70 
cents. 

Provincial, municipal or civic roads and 
streets; making and repairing exclusive of 
bridge construction; scavenging; street clean- 
ing; snow or ice removal; culverts; construc- 
tion not otherwise classified, concrete work or 
cement work not otherwise classified: assess~ 
ment increased from $2 to $3. 

Construction of dry docks, piers, wharves, 
breakwaters or other harbour improvements 
meluding dredging, subaqueous construction 
or pile driving: assessment increased from 
$2 to $2.50. 

Stevedoring: assessment increased from $5 
to $6. 

Tunnelling, rock work or blasting: assess- 
ment increased from $6 to $8. 

Dam construction (concrete or wood) and 
all work connected with same, including ex- 
cavating and blasting and preliminary sur- 
veys, dam building, earth or cement: assess- 
ment increased’ from $4 to $5. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Ontario in 19238 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
Ontario reports that during the year 1925 
there was awarded in compensation benefits 
the sum of $7,067946.93, as compared 
with $6,084,654.87 during 1927. Last year’s 
total includes $5,901,439.39 paid for compen- 
sation and $1,166,507.54 for medical aid. The 
accidents reported during the year numbered 
79,398, as compared with 71,979 during 1927. 
The fatal accidents showed an increase from 
429 during 1927 to 553 during 1928. In De- 
cember there were 6,455 accidents reported 
including 36 fatalities which was somewhat 
lower than November when 7,021 reports were 
received including 51 fatalities. 

Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager of the 
Industrial Accident Prevention Association, 
calls attention to the division of employers 
by the Compensation Act into Schedules 1 
and 2 and Crown Cases. The Crown cases 
are those of the Federal and Provincial Gov- 
ernments. Schedule 2 includes the steam 
and electric railways, the telegraph and tele- 
phone companies, school boards, municipali- 
ties, etc. In Schedule 1 there are approxi- 


mately twenty-five thousand industries, these 
being by payroll largely the manufacturing 
interests of the Province in which there has 
been a remarkable increase in employment 
over former years. 


The plants included in Schedule 1 showed an 
increase in the number of accidents reported 
during every month of 1928 except in Janu- 
ary only when the figures were lower than 
in 1927. The total medical aid awarded in 
Schedule 1 in 1928 shows an increase of over 
one hundred thousand dollars and total com- 
pensation awards over six hundred thousand 
dollars. The accident fund of the Board re- 
ceived several heavy blows during 1928 in- 
cluding the Manassoo disaster and the Hol- 
linger fire. 

Records now available indicate an increase 
in 1928 over 1927 of eight per cent in em- 
ployment, an increase of eleven per cent in 
total number of accidents reported to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board and an in- 
crease of sixteen per cent in total awards by 


the Board. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN SASKATCHEWAN 


Report of Commission appointed by Provincial Government 


S noted on another page of this issue, a 
new Workmen’s Compension Act is now 
before the Legislature of Saskatchewan, the 
bill having been introduced early in the ses- 
sion by the Hon. George Spence, Minister 
of Railways, Labour and Industries. The 
provisions of the bill follow the main lines 
of the recommendations of the Royal com- 
mission appointed by the provincial govern- 
ment last March to inquire into the subject 
of Workmen’s Compensation in the Province. 
The Commission was composed of the follow- 
ing members; Messrs. P. M. Anderson, 
Regina; L. D. McTavish, Moose Jaw; H. 
Perry, Regina; F. M. Still, Regina, and A. W. 
Heise, Saskatoon, the first named being the 
chairman. 


The report of the commission, which was 
returned to the provincial department early 
in January, contained the following conclu- 
sions and recommendations :— 


1. The enactment of a new workmen’s com- 
pensation act, embodying the abrogation of 
the present system of compensation to injured 
workmen and their dependents, and the adop- 
tion of a collective liability system similar to 
that of the province of Ontario save and ex- 
cept as applicable to those railway employ- 
ees included in the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen, the Order 
of Railway Conductors, the Brotherhood of 
Railway Trainmen, the Order of Railway 
Telegraphers and Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees, all of whom shall retain the present 
system, subject to the right of each associa- 
tion to withdraw from the present system and 
come under the proposed system upon a 
favourable ballot therefor being taken. 


2. That the act be administered by an in- 
dependent board of three commissioners de- 
voting their whole time to its administration, 
removable only for cause. As the success of 
the system depends so largely on the per- 
sonnel of the board, we suggest that personal 
fitness for the position be the determining 
factor in making appointments to the board, 
and the remuneration be sufficient to attract 
good men. 


3. That the new act shall not at present 
include farm labourers, domestic servants and 
outworkers, but provision may be made for 
inclusion of the two first-named classes at a 
later date. 


4, That the scale of compensation be 663 
per cent, but that the monthly allowance to 
the widow be $50 instead of $40 as in Ontario, 
otherwise the scale in the Ontario Act be 
followed. 

5. That the employers do not contribute 
to the general fund but that a small monthly 
deduction may be made in sparsely settled 
districts, such as lumber, mining and construc- 
tion camps, for hospital and medical treat- 
ment, subject always to the approval of the 
board. 

6. That the proposed act include a clause, 
as the Ontario act (subsection 4 of section 67), 
to the effect that the decisions of the board 
shall be upon the real merits and justice of 
the case, and it shall not be bound to follow 
strict legal precedent. 

7. That the decision of the board be final 
on all questions. 

8. That adequate provision be made in the 
act for an effective system of accident pre- 
vention based on the representation and co- 
operation of both employers and employees, 
such system to be under the jurisdiction of the 
board. 

9. That the Government of Saskatchewan 
make an annual grant sufficient to bear the 
cost of administration for the first few years 
until the system is well established as done 
in the province of Ontario. 





The Alberta Provincial Department of Pub- 
lic Health recently published an accident pre- 
vention number of its monthly Bulletin, in 
order to bring to the attention of the gen- 
eral public the seriousness of the existing 
situation in regard to accidents, and to create 
a sentiment in favour of greater caution. Ac- 
cidents now stand third among tthe general 
causes of death on this continent. Deaths 
by accidents in the United States during 1927 
numbered 95,500. “On a per capita basis at 
the same rate there would have been for all 
Canada in the same year approximately 8,600, 
and in Alberta approximately 570. While 
the figures for Canada are not available at 
present, those fior Alberta show that 457 died 
violent deaths last year. While this rate is 
somewhat lower than that of the United 
States it will be readily agreed that it is far 
too high, and unfortunately the rate is in- 
creasing year by year. In 1926, 414 lives 
were lost in this way, constituting 7.18 per 
cent of all deaths in the province, and being 
cwice as high a rate as that of London, Eng- 
land, for the same year.” : 
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LAWS RESTRICTING HOURS OF LABOUR OF MEN IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


HE January issue of the Monthly Labour 
Review, published by the United States 
Department of Labour, contains a summary 
of the provisions contained in federal and 
state laws in the United States restricting the 
hours of labour of men. The article is 
prefaced by a classification of the existing 
legislation governing the hours of labour for 
all workers, including women and minors, and 
the laws relating to the latter classes are to 
be dealt with in detail in a future article. 


General Classification 


The different classes of legislation govern- 
ing hours of labour are enumerated as fol- 
lows :— 


1. Laws declaring the policy of the State as 
to the number of hours that shall constitute 
a day’s work in the absence of contractual 
agreement between the parties to the em- 
ployment contract. As a rule, no penalty is 
provided for. It is doubtful whether penal- 
ties, if any, are enforced or damages collected 
for overtime work. 

2. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for men. These laws are generally not limited 
to men, but include also women and minors 
unless they are otherwise provided for by 
law. These laws usually have penalty and 
enforcement provisions. They may be divided 
into several groups: (a) Legislation limiting 
the hours of labour of workmen employed 
on public works. (b) Legislation for the pro- 
tection of the safety and health of the gen- 
eral public (as, for instance, acts covering 
railroad and railway operating employees, 
seamen, and drug clerks). (c) Legislation 
limiting the hours of labour of employees in 
obviously dangerous or unhealthful employ- 
ments (as in mines, smelters, tunnels, and in 
certain types of mills). (d) Legislation 
limiting the hours of labour in employment 
less obviously dangerous than in mines, 
smelters, etc, but in which investigation 
proves that there is direct correlation be- 
tween the hours worked and the safety and 
health of the employees and that the safety 
and health hazard can be considerably re- 
duced by a limitation in the hours of labour 
worked. 

3. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for females. These laws include all females 
except certain minors otherwise provided for. 
The degree of reasonableness in the regula- 
tions of the hours of women may not neces- 
sarily be the same as that for men, as women’s 
physical structure is not so strong as that of 
men. 


4. Laws fixing a maximum number of hours 
for certain minors. The hours of labour of 
female employees from a particular age (gen- 
erally 16) up to 21 is usually the same as that 
of other females. The laws very generally 
limit the hours of labour of minors between 
the ages at which employment of minors is 
permitted (usually 14) up to an age at which 
it is probably considered that they are suffi- 
ciently strong to carry on the tasks for the 
same number of hours as adults—usually 16, 
but sometimes 18 in the case of females. 

5. Laws requiring a day of rest. The early 
legislation of this type took the form of pro- 
hibiting employment on Sunday. The newer 
development permits certain employments to 
be carried on on Sunday because of necessity 
or public convenience, but requires that 
workers in these employments be given one 
day of rest in seven. Where “one day of 
rest in seven” does not exist, the “Sunday 
rest” law is effective as to some employments. 

6. The prohibition of night work of women 
and minors. Like hour legislation, laws pro- 
hibiting the employment of women between 
certain hours at night (usually 7 p.m.) and 
a fixed hour in the morning (usually 6 a.m.) 
are applicable to females generally, and in- 
clude certain minors unless they are other- 
wise specifically provided for. Many of the 
child-labour laws include provisions, usually 
applicable to children between 14 and 16 years 
of age, prohibiting night work. Some statutes 
attempt to prohibit night work for men by 
fixing the maximum number of hours. as in 
mines, and providing further that the men 
will not be required to start their employ- 
ment prior to a fixed hour, as 6 a.m. 

7. Laws requiring rest periods. These laws 
may be divided into several classes: 

(a) Those prohibiting the employment of 
men for more than a fixed number of hours 
within a given period, such as legislation pro- 
hibiting the employment of railroad or rail- 
way operating employees from working more 
than 10 hours per day in 12 consecutive 
hours or 16 consecutive hours in 24, in- 
suring a proper interval for rest, and making 
it certain that the hour legislation cannot be 
violated in principle though technically com- 
plied with. 

(b) Those requiring the hours of labour, 
usually of females and minors, to be so ar- 
ranged that a sufficient period or interval 
be allowed during the course of the eight 
hours, or other period set, to enable the em- 
ployees to eat or rest, or both. This pro- 
vision is quite common in the laws relating 
to hours of labour for women. 
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Hours of Labour of Men 


Public Works—Dealing in detail with the 
laws contained in class 2 in the above classi- 
fication the writer in the Monthly Labour 
Review first describes the various provisions 
governing labour engaged in public works. 
The State and Federal Government, it is 
stated, may fix the hours of labour of per- 
sons employed by them. Early attempts at 
8-hour day legislation were in the nature of 
a general direction, but by a legal decision in 
1876 it was declared that to be effective the 
statutes must be mandatory and _ provide 
penalties for violations. Mandatory statutes 
were therefore passed, including in their pro- 
visions contractors and subcontractors en- 
gaged in public works for the state on one of 
its governmental subdivisions. The constitu- 
tional power of the States to pass such 
statutes was at once questioned, and a test 
case arising in Kansas in 1903 went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
declared that it could “imagine no possible 
ground to dispute the power of the State to 
declare that no one undertaking work for it 
or for one of its municipal agencies should 
permit or require an employee on such work 
to labour in excess of eight hours each day, 
and to inflict punishment upon those who are 
embraced by such regulations and yet dis- 
regard them. It cannot be deemed a part of 
the liberty of any contractor that he be al- 
lowed to do public work in any mode he 
may choose to adopt, without regard to the 
wishes of the State. On the contrary, it be- 
longs to the State, as the guardian and trus- 
tee for its people, and having control of its 
affairs, to prescribe the conditions upon which 
it will permit public work to be done on its 
behalf, or on behalf of its municipalities.” 

A case involving the constitutionality of a 
similar federal Act was decided by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1907. An attempt 
was made to show that Congress lacked the 
power to deal with labour conditions, but on 
this point the court declared that Congress 
had power to decide as to the manner in which 
contracts with the United States shall be per- 
formed. In addition to the federal laws, State 
laws limiting the hours of labour in public 
works are now in force in 29 States and terri- 
tories. 


Private Employment —Courts in the United 
States now uphold the constitutionality of 
legislation providing reasonable hours of la- 
bour in industry, the assumption being made 
that the physical well-being of the popula- 
tion is an object of public interest. In the 
federal field the federal Hours of Service Act 
of March 4, 1907, in which the hours of labour 
of employees connected with the movement 


of trains in interstate transportation were 
restricted, was held constitutional on a basis 
different from that of an act of a State regu- 
lating the hours of labour of men generally. 
As Congress is without the general power 
over the conditions of labour that is found 
in the States, the constitutional basis of the 
Federal law is found among the specific 
powers given to Congress by the Federal Con- 
stitution, that is, the power to regulate inter- 
state and foreign commerce, and therefore to 
enact laws for the safeguarding of the per- 
sons and property transported in that com- 
merce. 


The present article in the Monthly Labour 
Review contains, in tabular form, a list of the 
acts of the several states, and of the United 
States, limiting the working hours in various 
occupations. These occupations include mines 
and smelters, power plants, drug clerks, ce- 
ment plants, street railways, factories, saw 
mills, logging camps, work in compressed air, 
brick yards, railway operating employees, and 
seamen. The laws relating to seamen include 
the Act of Congress of 1915, providing that 
while at sea sailors shall be divided into two 
watches, and firemen, oilers, and water ten- 
ders into three watches. While in safe har- 
bour no seaman may be required to do any 
unnecessary work on Sunday. The Act also 
limits work to six days per week. 





The general health work carried on by 
labour organizations is described in the De- 
cember issue of the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour. The usual method adopted by the 
unions to raise the standards of sanitation and 
cleanliness in the workrooms is to incorporate 
“health” clauses in collective agreements 
with employers. The enforcement of these 
clauses, guaranteeing safe and sanitary condi- 
tions of work, is generally left to the workers 
themselves, to a shop chairman or union 
representative, or to some machinery set up 
within the industry. Special mention is made 
of the successful work accomplished by the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. 
A joint board of sanitary control has been 
volunitarily set up in many centres of this 
industry, composed of representatives not only 
of workers and employers, but of the public 
as well. “As a result of the work of the 
board,” it is stated, “remarkable results have 
been obtained in raising health standards and 
in introducing safety measures.” The printing 
trades, the men’s clothing, and the locomotive 
engineers’ organizations are also mentioned 
as having done effective work in the same 
direction. 
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CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings at Eleventh Annual Convention, Hamilton, January, 1929. 


HE eleventh annual convention of the 

Canadian Construction Association was 

held at Hamilton, Ontario, from January 29 

to 31, being attended by nearly 200 general 

contractors, trade contractors, manufacturers 
and supply men. 

Mr. S. E. Dinsmore, the new president, 
spoke of the industrial prosperity which had 
marked the past year. “ All industries shared 
in this advancement,” he said, “and new 
records of achievement were established in all 
phases of our economic life. That the con- 
struction industry participated in the general 
prosperity is shown by the fact that the total 
value of contracts awarded in 1928 was 
$472,000,000—an increase of 12-6 per cent over 
the figures for 1927, which year in turn showed 
an increase of 12:3 per cent over 1926. 

“During the year our association was able 
to make considerable progress in securing ap- 
prentice legislation in the province of Ontario, 
in which matter we believe we have taken one 
of the most forward steps affecting the future 
of our industry. It is to be regretted, how- 
ever, that federal aid to the provinces for 
technical education was withdrawn, in view 
of the need for training of apprentices. 

“The standard contract forms, which were 
approved at the convention of last year, have 
been received favourably and are being used 
in all parts of Canada. 

“Some headway has also been made toward 
effective accident prevention in the province 
of Ontario, and a committee is at present 
working on the problem. Before long we 
hope to have an accident prevention associa- 
tion in operation,* and the experience that 
will be gained as a result of this will enable 
the other provinces to follow Ontario’s ex- 
ample. 


Effect of the 5-day Week 


Mr. Dinsmore referred to the new move- 
ment on the part of labour for a five-day 
week, with an advance in pay. “What will 
this demand mean?” he asked. “Who will 
benefit? In my opinion, nobody will, not 
even the workmen. Before pushing this de- 
mand, the unions will be well advised to look 
ahead. Taking the matter from the stand- 
point of construction building costs will be 
bound to increase. Any increase in the cost 
of building is passed on to the consumer, so 
that it touches every man, woman and child 





* This movement is noted also on page 117. 


in the community. The man who builds a 
house has to pay more for it; the man who 
rents also has to pay more. The storekeeper 
who has to pay more rent has to charge more 
for what he sells. The extra burden that the 
unions wish to impose would be reflected in 
the price of everything from homes to all the 
daily necessities of life. I say it is the duty 
of the Canadian Construction Association to 
protect the public and point out to the unions 
wherein they are ill-advised.” 


Manager’s Report 


Mr. J. Clark Reilly, general manager of the 
association, reviewed its various activities dur- 
ing the year. Among these activities were 
the following :— 


Contract Standard Forms—The forms ap- 
proved at the Winnipeg convention were 
printed and widely distributed. They are 
finding general acceptance throughout the 
country for building construction work. These 
forms are now being considered by the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, and the 
Engineering Institute of Canada, and it was 
hoped that full approval would be given by 
these bodies. 


Technical Education—The executive joined 
with other leading organizations in Canada 
in protesting to the federal government 
against the discontinuance of the scheme of 
federal aid to the provinces for technical edu- 
cation. The government, however, has de- 
cided to discontinue this aid, intimating in- 
stead that large sums of money would be 
spent in the establishment of research bureaus. 
It was suggested that the construction indus- 
try should have a voice in such research work, 
as it will certainly share in the benefits which 
will result. 


Apprentice Training—The manager reported 
that the year 1928 was marked by the passage 
of the first legislation of its kind in Canada, 
namely, the Apprentice Training Act (On- 
tario). A provincial committee, composed of 
iepresentatives of employers and labour, has 
the direction of this work, which is being ably 
handled by the Director, Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
and four assistants recently appointed. “ ‘This 
experiment,” he said, “is one which will no 
doubt be watched very closely in other parts 
of the country, and will eventually lead to 
similar legislation elsewhere. The very difh- 
cult part of providing a system of assessment 
still remains to be solved.” 
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Labour Relations—lIndustrial peace in the 
building industry was threatened during the 
year in two large centres, Toronto and Van- 
couver, but settlements were reached, due to 
ihe careful handling of negotiations and points 
in dispute. Demands for increases in wages, 
and fewer hours called for the most careful 
consideration of employers, both in relation 
to their personal business and the good of 
the public. 


Labour Agreements—Branch organizations 
throughout the country were asked for copies 
of the agreements they have made with their 
labour organizations. This has been done with 
the idea that careful study might lead to the 
framing of a standard form of labour agree- 
ment applicable to all parts of Canada. 

Valuable addresses on various aspects of 
the building industry were delivered, includ- 
ing one on the “Training of boys for skilled 


Hours of Work 


The British Factory Inspection Report for 
1927 explains that advantage was taken of the 
more normal conditions prevailing through- 
out that year to ascertain the actual hours 
worked in the principal industries. In this 
connection enquiry was made to determine 
whether there was any general tendency to 
lengthen the hours of work. 


Reports from all parts of the country and 
from Scotland showed that the 48-hour week 
remained the basic week. At busy seasons 52 
to 54 hours weekly might be worked, not 
from any tendency to lengthen hours, but be- 
cause this has always been the practice except 
in times of actual depression. In a few in- 
stances even longer hours were worked, up 
to the legal maximum of 554 in textile and 
60 in non-textile works. Hours in excess of 
48 were more frequent in the Midlands and 
South than in the North, where the con- 
tinued depression in the textile trades ad- 
versely affected other industries catering for 
textile workers. 


In many trades irregularity of employment 
operated against steady employment for 48 
hours a weekly. In trades affected by fashion, 
there seemed to be a tendency ‘to keep 
stocks very low, so that rush orders caused 
overtime employment, followed by short time. 
Similar conditions were found in the silk 
trade and in the textile part of hosiery fac- 
tories. 

In bakehouses employment in excess of 48 
hours continued in all parts of the country. 
In London the usual working week was 50 to 


position,” by Mr. J. M. Pigott, which will 
be given in detail in a future issue. 


Accident Prevention 


Mr. J. Clark Reilly, in the course of a dis- 
cussion in accident prevention, suggested that 
contractors were not doing all they could to 
cut down mishaps. Manufacturers, lumber- 
men, pulp and paper producers and other in- 
dustries all had their accident prevention 
groupings for the purpose of eliminating dan- 
gers and educating the men in safety work. 
He said he had approached many general con- 
tractors in an effort to form them into a 
group with their own accident prevention asso- 
ciation, and at the present moment he had 
signatures from a considerable majority of the 
firms carrying payrolls of over $30,000 a year. 
A safety organization was needed if real work 
was to be accomplished. 


in Great Britain 


59 hours; elsewhere in several cases a total 
weekly period of well over 70 hours was found. 

The five-day week maintained its popu- 
larity, and there was a slight increase in the 
number of factories working on this system, 
which is specially convenient when labour is 
drawn from outlying districts, as a long 
journey on Saturday is avoided. In a large 
engineering works in North-East London, 
where the five-day week was in force, it was 
reported that output had at least been main- 
tained, if not increased, and neither employ- 
ers nor workers had any desire to revert 10 
the six-day week. 


A delegation representing the policemen, 
firemen, and other municipal employees of 
Victoria, Vancouver, and other cities in 
British Columbia laid before the provincial 
government in January proposals for the 
further amendment of the Superannuation 
Act. This Act was outlined in the Lasour 
Gazerre, February, 1924, page 127, and 
amendments made last year were noted in 
the issue for June, 1928, page 582. The muni- 
cipal employees now ask that the basic figure 
for long service employees who are approach- 
ing the age limit be increased so as to give 
them larger retiring allowance; that arrange- 
ments be made to permit the transference of 
fund credits from one municipality to 
another in the event of an employee changing 
his civic employers; and that the changes be 
made retroactive. 
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REQUESTS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR IN CANADA FOR NEW 
LEGISLATION 


Ontario Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada 


| Pete legislative program of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was pre- 
sented on January 15 to the Hon. G. Howard 
Ferguson, Premier of Ontario, and members 
of the provincial government, by the Ontario 
Executive Committee of the Congress and 
representatives of affliated organizations. 
Those who composed the delegation were: 
Alderman Humphrey Mitchell, Hamilton, 
chairman; Ald. Rod Plant, Ottawa; James 
Watt, Toronto; J. P. McKay, Windsor, mem- 
bers of Ontario Executive Committee, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada. They were 
accompanied by Tom Moore, president, James 
Simpson and T. J. Tallon, vice-presidents, of 
the Congress, and the following representa- 
tives of labour organizations: Fred. Molineux, 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers; J. W. Bruce, United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters; James F. 
Marsh, Pat. Green, William Dunn, J. Gilland- 
ers, United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners; James Ward, J. C. Sim, Operative 
plasterers International Association; E. Ingles, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers; W. P. Covert, International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees; M. L. Bergstein, 
International Union of Cloth, Hat, Cap and 
Millinery Workers; Charles MacIntosh, Inter- 
national Union of Elevator Constructors; A. 
Kirzner, S. Kransman, Toronto Joint Board, 
- International Ladies’ Garment Workers; 
Joseph T. Marks, Labour Educatioal Associa- 
tion of Ontario; W. D. Robbins, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees; Dave Lamb, P. Herd, R. 
Lyons, International Association of Firefight- 
-ers; W. C. Atkinson, F. W. Stougnell, W. C. 
Smith, International Photo-Engravers; Wil- 
liam Varley, Toronto Building Trades Coun- 
ceil; Albert Coll, Ontario Journeymen Barbers 
Association; J. Munro, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists; S. J. McMaster, Interna- 
tional Typographical Union; Mrs. J. Laing, 
Miss Mary McNab, Toronto District Labour 
Council; W. Jenoves, Ontario Conference, 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union. 

Among the requests presented were the fol- 
lowing: 

(1) That definite action be taken to give 
effect to such decisions of the eight annual 
eonferences of the International Labour Or- 


ganization as have been considered to come 
within the jurisdiction of the provincial legis- 
lature. This includes: (a) Enactment of an 
eight-hour day law for industrial and com- 
mercial undertakings; (b) Legislation for the 
further protection of women and children in 
industrial and commercial undertakings and 
agriculture; (c) Co-operation with other prov- 
inces so as to make possible ratification, by 
Canada, of these draft conventions and recom- 
mendations; (d) Bringing of all young per- 
sons, irrespective of sex, under the Minimum 
Wage Act. 

(2) That enabling legislation be enacted so 
as to make the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act fully operative within the province. 

Satisfaction was expressed with the state- 
ment of Premier Ferguson intimating the 
intention of the government to pass the neces- 
sary legislation for the payment of Old Age 
Pensions. 

Other legislative requests were as follows: 

Compulsory superannuation funds for per- 
manent firemen; 

Three-platoon system for permanent fire 
departments; 

That no official of the inspection depart- 
ment of the government should have the 
right to suspend or cancel the license of any 
moving picture operator and that operating 
rooms be properly ventilated and kept in a 
sanitary condition; 

That all moving picture operators at the 
present time be granted a first-class license 
and that if a change in the Theatre and Cina- 
metograph Act is found necessary, the picture 
operators be given sufficient opportunity to 
present their views; 

That the Liquor Control Act be so amend- 
ed so as to permit the sale of beer and wine 
by the glass in properly equipped places 
under government regulations; 

That legislation be enacted providing for 
the fixing of a minimum wage for all male 
labour; 

That all members of the legal profession 
be required to carry such bond or other legal 
safeguard as may be requisite to insure the 
protection of the public; 

That the Mothers’ Allowance Act be amend- 
ed so as to include mothers with one child, 
and mothers with two children, the older of 
whom has reached the age of sixteen; also, 
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that allowances be granted to mothers who 
have been deserted for three or more years 
and that the property qualification limit be 
raised from $2,500 to $5,000; and further, that 
a flat rate allowance be established for the 
entire province; 

That boys under the age of 18 be included 
within the scope of the Minimum Wage Act; 

That legislation be enacted eliminating 
military training in schools; 

That all barbers be required to have a 
license and that a sanitary law be enacted to 
govern barber shops; 

That the Factory Act be amended to pro- 
vide for a 44-hour work-week, and other minor 
changes; 

That a duplicate record card system, defin- 
ing experience and giving age of girl, shall 
be required by the Factory Act, and that this 
card shall be a certificate of experience under 
the Minimum Wage Law; 

That the making of clothing in the homes 
of the wage earners shall be prohibited by 
law; 

That the government make an investiga- 
tion concerning accidents in the electrical in- 
dustry, and that legislation be enacted giving 
greater protection to linemen and others en- 
gaged in this work; 

That the eight-hour day be established on 
all public works; 

That the fair wage provisions of the prov- 
ince be strengthened, and be more adequately 
enforced; 

That a uniform building by-law be estab- 
lished for the entire province; 

That all pressure vessels be brought under 
the scope of the Steam Boiler Act and that 
the powers of the inspection department be 
extended so as to regulate, govern and in- 
spect, the installation of all heating systems 
within the province; 


That uniform standard plumbing regula- 
tions for the province be enacted; 


That the Factory Act be amended so as to 
provide for greater protection of workers em- 
ployed in garages; 

That auto mechanics be required to obtain 
a certificate of competency by examination; 


That employers advertising in the press for 
labour, when a strike exists in their estab- 
lishments, shall be required to state this fact 
in their advertisement. 

That bakers be required to wrap in wax 
paper all bread before leaving the bakeries; 

That all motor car owners be compelied to 
take out public liability insurance before being 
granted licenses; 

That the government increase the facilities 
of the Province of Ontario Savings Office for 
the benefit of depositors in all parts of the 
province, and that the 4 per cent rate of 
interest be restored; 

That publishing houses be required to place 
the imprint of their name on all printing for 
public circulation ; 

That private employment bureaus be abol- 
ished; 

That private detective agencies be abol- 
ished ; 

That labour be given representation on 
appointed commissions, especially on the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission of Ontario 
and the Provincial Parole Board; 

Public ownership and operation of all pub- 
lic utilities; 

That civic employees and civil servants be 
guaranteed complete political rights; 

That all employers of labour be required to 
give employees, who have been in their em- 
vloy for ten months, at least two weeks’ 
holidays with full pay each year. 


Dominion Legislation Desired by the Railway Running Trades 


The legislative requests of the railroad run- 
ning trades were presented to the Dominion 
Cabinet on January 25, 1929, by a delegation 
composed of Messrs, L. L. Peltier, Dominion 
legislative representative, Order of Railway 
Conductors; Byron Baker, Dominion legisla- 
tive representative, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers; T. J. Coughlin, Dominion 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen; and W. L. Best, national 
legislative representative, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. The 
requests were as follows:— 


(1) Seeking an amendment to the British 
North America Act restricting the powers 
of the Senate to veto any bill that has been 
passed by the House of Commons more than 
twice. 


(2) Asking for an amendment to the Do- 
minion Elections Act so as to permit railway 
employees, sailors and commercial travellers, 
upon a proper declaration, to cast their ballot 
between the hours of 2 and 5 and between 7 
and 10 o’clock in the afternoons of the three 
days, exclusive of Sundays, immediately pre- 
ceding polling day; 
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(3) Advocating the repeal of the Sales Tax 
but opposing the repeal of the Income Tax 
Act. 

Appreciation was expressed at the govern- 
ment’s action in providing a larger appropria- 
tion from the Railway Grade Crossing Fund 


for the elimination of and protection at high- 
way crossings with railways. The action of 
the Government in appointing an officer on 
the Board of Railway Commissioners to ad- 
vise in matters pertaining to level crossings 
was also commended. 


Legislation Desired by Railway Running Trades in Ontario 


A delegation representing the railroad run- 
ming trades (Order of Railway Conductors, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, Bro- 
therhood of Railroad Trainmen, Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men), waited upon the Ontario Government 
in January and presented the following re- 
quests :— 


(1) Seeking an amendment to the Public 
and Hight School Act to provide for free 
school books to all pupils up to and includ- 
ing the fourth grade in high schools or junior 
_ matriculation ; 

(2) Urging that all industries within the 
Province be brought under the application of 
the Federal Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act; 

(3) Advocating the restriction of the 
powers of the Senate to veto bills which have 
been passed by the House of Commons more 
than twice; 

(4) Recommending the elimination of all 
highway crossings with railways at rail level, 
and pending the complete removal of such 
crossings, that adequate protection be pro- 
vided; 

(5) Seeking uniform traffic regulations with 
all Provinces in Canada; 


(6) Advocating the levying of equitable 
taxes on all motor vehicles using the high- 
ways, for revenue purposes; 


(7) Recommending that if compulsory 
liability insurance for motor car owners be 
enacted it should include all vehicles using 
the highway, and that this insurance should 
be carried by the government at cost; 


(8) Recommending that the Ontario Gov- 
ernment co-operate with the Federa! Govern- 
ment to prevent the duplication of taxes on 
income; 

(9) Recommending that the Ontario legis- 
lature enact concurrent legislation to give 
effect to the Old Age Pension Act passed by 
the Federal Government; 


(10) Seeking amendments to the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act; 


(11) Urging legislation or regulation in con- 
nection with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act which will provide that an injured work- 
man shall have access to all files pertaining 
to his case in the presence of an officer of the 
Compensation Board; 


(12) Advocating amendments to the Assess- 
ment Act. 


Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 


The executive council of the Federation of 
Catholic Workers of Canada presented to the 
Federal Government on January 24, the legis- 
lative recommendations contained in re- 
solutions adopted by the Congress of the Fed- 
eration held at Quebec, September 8—11, 1928 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1928, page 1090). 
Among these were, old age pensions and un- 
employment insurance, in regard to which the 
delegation stated as follows:— 


“Old age pensions have already been estab- 
lished by you, and we thank you for same. 
However, we would request that you make this 
system more popular and more easily accept- 
able. The Catholic Workers do not wish to 

be pensioners of the State, and that is the 
reason why we urge strongly that the scheme 
be made contributory. The workers of our 


movement are anxious to share in any 
provident measure fpr their old age. With 
regard to unemployment insurance, this is a 
measure you have already considered, and the 
Federation of Catholic Workers of Canada 
hopes sincerely that the matter will be pro- 
ceded with, as unemployment has become 
a permanent, ill in Canada”. 


Other demands were as follows:— 


The establishment of fair wage rates for 
work under Dominion government contracts, 
based on the cost of living; 


That representatives of the Federation be 
appointed on all boards and delegations where- 
in organized labour is represented, and also in 
federal departments where representatives of 
labour are recognized; 
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That the Federal government carry on 
public works during the winter months; 

That Canadian ships be built in Canadian 
shipyards, and that a uniform fair wages 
basis be established in these yards; 


That immigration be restricted to agri- 
cultural requirements; 

The observance of Sundays as legal holidays 
by postal and other government employees. 


Quebec Executive Committee of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The Quebec executive committee of the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada and 
about forty representatives of various labour 
organizations composed a delegation that 
waited on the Hon. L. A. Taschereau, the 
premier, and members of the Provincial Cabi- 
net, prior to the opening of the session of the 
Legislature and presented the legislative re- 
quests of organized labour of the province. 

Among the more important subjects dealt 
with were the following: 


(1) The enacting of legislation embodying 
the decision of the International Labour 
Organization of the League of Nations, which 
would include,—(a) Establishment of the 
eight-hour day; (b) Protection of women and 
children in industry and commerce; (c) Co- 
operation with other provinces to obtain rati- 
fication by Canada of all these conventions 
and recommendations; (d) That the province 
should be officially represented at the annual 
conference of the International Labour Or- 
ganization at Geneva; 

(2) The Workmen’s Compensation Law,— 
While this legislation has been in operation 
since September 1, 1928, only, the delegation 
declared that strong objection was taken to 
the present system whereby the insurance 
and the collection of premiums was retained 
by private casualty insurance companies, This 
had the effect, it was claimed, of depriving 
injured workmen and their dependants of 
their legal benefits. The delegation urged 
the government to amend the Act so that the 
provisions would be similar to those existing 
in the other provinces; 

(3) Industrial Disputes—In connection 
with this subject, the government was asked 
to enact enabling legislation which would 
make fully effective within the Province the 
provisions of the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act. It was pointed out that legis- 
lation of this nature had been passed already 
in seven of the provinces and had worked out 
to the mutual advantage of both employer 
and employee. 


Other requests were as follows: 

That legislation be enacted establishing un- 
employment, sickness and invalidity insur- 
ance; 

That the provincial government pass the 
necessary legislation for the payment of old 
age pensions; 

That the government make provision for 
the payment of mothers’ allowances and ma- 
ternity benefits; 

That a fair-wage policy similar to that ad- 
opted by the Federal Government be adopted 
in connection with provincial government con- 
tracts; 

That female workers in all industrial and 
commercial establishments be brought under 
the scope of the Women’s Minimum Wage 
Act; 

That public employees be given annually 
two weeks’ vacation with pay; 

That amendments be made to existing sta- 
tutes whereby all wage earners in the pro- 
vince shall be entitled to one day’s rest of 
not less than twenty-four consecutive hours 
each week; 

That all fee-charging employment bureaus 
be abolished; : 

That the three-platoon system for fire- 
fighters be adopted; 

That legislation be enacted prohibiting the 
manufacture or making of clothing for com- 
mercial purposes in the homes of wage earn- 
ers; 

That adequate protection be given to work- 
ers operating paint-spraying machines; 

That it be made a punishable offence to 
neglect to strip and wash walls of dwellings 
before new wall-paper is hung; 

That legislation be enacted governing the 
erection and operation of elevators and hoist- 
ing machinery in building and construction 
work; 

That the Scaffolding Act be made to apply 
to the whole province; 

That stationary engineers and firemen be 
required to obtain proper certificates; 

That moving picture machine operators be 
granted a license after passing the necessary 
examination. 
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Alberta Federation of Labour 


On January 28, 1929, the legislative de- 
mands of the Alberta Federation of Labour 
were presented to the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, 
premier of the province and his Cabinet by 
the members of the executive board of the 
Federation who were accompanied by repre- 
sntatives of affiliated organizations. Those 
who composed the delegation were: Fred ‘J. 
White, M.L.A. (president), Calgary; A. 
Farmilo, Edmonton; Robert Livett, Calgary; 
H. H. McKim, Calgary; Fred. Smeed, Leth- 
bridge, (vice-presidents) and E. E. Roper, 
Edmonton, (secretary), executive of the 
Federation; A. J. Morrison, United Mine 
Workers; Carl E. Berg, Building Trades 
Council, Edmonton; W. B. Allen and F. C. 
Packebusch, Theatrical Stage Employees; 
Messrs. Scoffield, Aiken and Grindley, Civil 
Service Association of Alberta; E. Shirlaw, 
Brotherhood of Operating Engineers; Messrs. 
Dobbie and Hardman, Journeymen Barbers; 
James MacLean, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees. 

Among the requests presented were the 
following :— 


That at the coming session of the Legis- 
lature a measure be enacted providing for 
the payment of Old Age Pensions; 

That amendments be made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, providing for (a) 
The payment of compensation for the first 
three days of injury; (b) The increasing of 
the amount of compensation payable to 
workmen whose injuries prevent them from 
working for a period of from ten to forty- 
nine days; (c) the clearer interpretation of 
section 56 of the Act, which deals with the 
computation of average earnings; (d) The ex- 
tension of the time in which hernia cases can 
be reported; (e) The inclusion of hotel and 
restaurant employees within the scope of the 
Act. Appreciation was expressed for the 
efforts being put forth by the Compensation 
Board to prevent accidents in industry. 

Other requests were as follows: — 

That the government inaugurate a scheme 
of health insurance; 

That an eight-hour day law be enacted; 

That the Mothers’ Allowance Act be 
amended so as to provide for the wife whose 
husband is unable to support her by reason 
of total disability, and also that the recipro- 
cal clause as contained in the Ontario 
Mothers’ Allowance Act be adopted; 

That picture projection rooms be ade- 
quately provided with toilet facilities; 

That motion picture projectionists be 
granted a first or second class certificate for 


twenty dollars, and renewed annually for a 
fee of two dollars; 


That an employer shall be hable to a 
penalty who assigns to an engineer duties 
the carrying out of which will cause a violation 
of the Boilers Act; 

That all low pressure heating systems in 
pubhie buildings be in charge of a duly quali- 
fied engineer or firemen; 


More adequate 
operations; 


inspection of building 
That the province shall have only one min- 
ing inspection board, two members of which 
shall be recommended by the Alberta Feder- 
ation of Labour; 


That a synopsis of the Mines Act be given 
to each miner on commencing work; 


That the mine workers in each district elect 
a mines inspector; 


That hotels, restaurants, institutions and 
other eating establishments be compelled to 
use proper utensils for the cooking and storing 
of food; 

That orientals be prohibited from employ- 
ing white girls; 

That all those engaged actually in the 
handling or purveying of food to the public 
be medically examined at various periods; 


That the principle of collective bargaining 
be established between the government and 
the Alberta Civil Service Association ; 


That the provincial government agree to 
discuss with the Alberta Federation of Labour, 
at a later date, the enactment of civil service 
legislation ; 

That a maximum eight-hour day be estab- 
lished for employees in provincial institutions; 

That the union rate of wages be paid on all 
provincial construction work, and that the 
eight-hour day and forty-four hour week be 
observed; 

That the government encourage the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining on government 
owned utilities; 

That a barbers’ license law be enacted for 
the province; 

That the government develop and control 
the power resources of the province; 

That the right to enter the University of 
Alberta or any of the other schools for higher 
education shall be by securing the requisite 
percentage of qualification marks by exami- 
nation ; 
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That the children in rural districts be 
given the same educational advantages as 
are given to children in the cities; 

That the Alberta government memoralize 
the Federal Government to re-enact the 
Technical Educational Act; 
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That election day be made a public holi- 


day; 


That the government investigate the oper- 
ation of paint-spraying machines, and if found 
to be injurious to the health of the operator, 
that the use of these machines be prohibited. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ALBERTA FEDERATION OF LABOUR 


The thirteenth annual convention of the 
Alberta Federation of Labour was held in 
Lethbridge, January 14-17, 1929, with sixty- 
seven delegates in attendance. In the re- 
port of the president and secretary a review 
was given of the activities of the organization 
since the last convention. The year 1928, the 
report stated, had been characterized by in- 
creased activity in industry and business, and 
this was reflected in greater employment, par- 
ticularly in the building trades. It was also 
stated that officers had been called upon to 
deal with many important matters in the 
interest of the workers. 

A review was given of the legislation passed 
at the last session of the Alberta Legislature 
together with regulations made under certain 
statutes and orders of the Minimum Wage 
Board. Gratification was expressed at the 
securing of a number of amendments to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, and at the in- 
clusion of certain classes of railway workers 
within the scope of the Act. Some criticism 
was made of the alleged practice by em- 
ployers in moving employees around, there- 
by evading the real purpose of the Minimum 
Wage Act. The committee approved the new 
regulations set out in the Building Trades 
Protection Act as amended in 1928. The con- 
vention was requested to note the passing of 
enabling legislation for dealing with industrial 
disputes within the province under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, and that 
the Alberta Labour Disputes Act was still in 
force for dealing with disputes in industries 
within provincial jurisdiction. Pleasure was 
expressed at the progress made in securing 
revised regulations under the Boilers Act. 
The new regulations to the Theatres Act was 
favourably commented upon as were also the 
new rules governing oil well drilling and the 
protection of the workers engaged in this 
industry. 

The committee was in accord with the ac- 
tivity of the executive relative to Old Age 
Pension legislation, recommending that this be 
dealt with at the forthcoming session of the 
legislature. Hearty approval was given to the 
efforts put forth to secure the enactment of 
health insurance, and the executive was urged 
to continue its work in this regard. The com- 


mittee concurred in the efforts made to have 
the eight-hour day incorporated in the Fac- 
tories Act. Recommendations of the execu- 
tive in regard to the Mothers” Allowance Act 
were concurred in, and it was urged that the 
1926 amendment* be put into operation, and 
also that other improvements in the Act 
should be sought. The Barbers’ License Act 
was again approved and it was recom- 
mended that the executive assist barbers in 
having this measure of legislation enacted. 
Approval was given to a resolution presented 
to the legislature at its last session calling for 
physical training to replace cadet training in 
schools. 

‘Concurrence in the request of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada for the re- 
newal of Federal grants for technical educa- 
tion was affirmed. Satisfaction was expressed 
at the growth of the co-operative movement 
in Canada, and it was hoped that the British 
Co-operative Wholesale Society would open 
branches in this country thereby giving greater 
strength and stimulus ‘to this method of 
merchandising throughout Canada. Pleasure 
was expressed at the exchange of fraternal 
delegates between the various organizations, 
and the committee concluded by stating “that 
the executive committee of the Federation 
has been very active in seeking improvements 
in existing social legislation and the enactment 
of new measures”. 


Workmen’s Compensation —The special com- 
mittee to which was referred a number of 
resolutions pertaining to the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, brought in the following 
recommendations, which were adopted by the 
convention: (1) That the time limit for re- 
porting hernia cases should be extended; (2) 
That an opportunity to accept suitable work 
be given to a man who has been pronounced 
fit by the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
or the medical referee before his compensa- 
tion is reduced or terminated; (3) That the 
resolutions dealing with the method of com- 
puting the amount of compensation payable 
on an average basis be referred to the in- 
coming executive for their guidance; (4) 
That sub-section 6, of section 34, of the 
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Workmen’s Compensation Act, which deals 
with the three-day waiting period exception 
in the payment of compensation, be de- 
leted; (5) That the co-operation of all work- 
men should be given to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board in its efforts to develop ac- 
cident prevention in all industries. The com- 
mittee expressed pleasure at the active cam- 
paign established by the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board for the removal of carbon 
monoxide gas from garages. 

The treasurer’s report for the year 1928, 
showed receipts of $1,734.02, and disburse- 
ments of $1.426.76, leaving a balance of 
$307.26. 


Resolutions —Among the resolutions adopted 
were following :— 

Favouring a government policy whereby 
entrance to all high schools or the University 
of Alberta shall be by securing the requisite 
qualifying marks by examination; 

An eight-hour day and six-day week for 
employees in provincial institutions; 

Enactment of a new Provincial Civil Ser- 
vice Act; 

That all employees of restaurants and cafés 
in the province be brought under the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act; 

That all hotels, cafés, etc., be compelled to 
use proper utensils for cooking and main- 
taining food; 

Stricter enforcement of the Minimum Wage 
Act for restaurants and cafés; 

Prohibition of employment of white girls 
by orientals; 

That the Provincial Government appoint 
a committee to deal with health insurance; 

That children in rural districts be given 
the same educational advantages as are given 
in cities; 

An amendment to the Mines Act so that 
there shall be one examining board com- 
posed of two miners recommended by the 
Alberta Federation of Labour for the whole 
province, and the abolition of provincial cer- 
tificates ; 

That a copy of the Mines Act be given to 
all employees on commencing mining work; 

That the Alberta Federation of Labour 
carry on as heretofore in regard to representa- 
tions to the Provincial Government; 

That oil companies be required to enter 
into an agreement to pay union scale of wages, 
and that labour organizations be informed of 
the companies recognizing these wages; 

Legislation to provide for a maximum 8- 
hour day and 44-hour week for all workers; 

An amendment to the Boilers Act so as to 
make it unlawful for an employer or other 
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person to assign work to an engineer that 
will cause a violation of the Act : 


That all schools, theatres and other public 
buildings using low pressure heating systems 
shall have a qualified engineer or fireman in 
charge ; 

A united effort to maintain organizations of 
workers on publicly owned utilities; 


Legislation declaring public holidays for all 
provincial and civic elections; 


That ways be devised to impress upon the 
various organizations the importance of affili- 
ation and of keeping in close touch with the 
Federation; 

That the government insist upon theatres 
installing complete toilet facilities in or ad- 
jacent to the projection rooms of all theatres 
in Calgary and Edmonton; 


That the Legislature establish a fee of $20 
for first and second class licenses of motion 
picture projectionists and that the annual 
renewal fee be $2; 


That the Provincial Government pay union 
rates of wages on its construction work and 
that the 8-hour day and 44-hour week be ob- 
served; 

Legislation providing for medical examina- 
tion at stated intervals of those engaged ac- 
tually in the handling or purveying of food to 
the public; 

That the members of the various affiliated 
organizations ask for union-made_ products 
when purchasing soft drinks; 


Government development and control of 
the power resources of the province; 


An adequate scheme of unemployment in- 
surance ; 

Seeking through the medium of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada the im- 
mediate cancellation of any and all contracts 
between the Federal Government and the 
railways under which farm labourers are 
brought in, and the immediate abolition of 
all colonization companies; 


Endorsing fully the immigration policy of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1928, pages 1081- 
1082.) 

Fred. White, M.L.A., of Calgary was re- 
elected president of the Federation, and 
Elmer E. Roper, Edmonton, was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The Vice-presidents will 
be elected by the Trades and Labour Coun- 
ceils of Calgary, Edmonton and Lethbridge. 
Fred Smead, Lethbridge, was elected delegate 
to the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada. 
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Fishermen’s Co-Operatives in Quebec 


The success attending the provincially-as- 
sisted co-operative movement among the 
fishermen of Quebec forms the subject of 
an article by Mr. Colin McKay in the 
Canadian Fisherman, December, 1928. The 
writer notes that at Confederation the Pro- 
vince of Quebec did not surrender to the 
Dominion jurisdiction over its fisheries as did 
the other provinces. He states that “neither 
by way of example, nor education, has the 
work of the Dominion Department had any 
important effects upon Quebec fishing com- 
munities, largely because of the isolation of 
most of them.” Consequently, it is pointed 
out, some years ago the Quebec Govern- 
ment undertook to render practical assistance 
to develop the fisheries and help the fisher- 
men to a better standard of living. One step 
towards this objective was the decision to 
encourage the creation of co-operative socie- 
ties, and the Federated Co-operative of Que- 
bec was asked to engage upon organization 
work among the fishermen. Accordingly a 
Fisheries Department of the Federated Co- 
operative was formed. 

The writer attributes the initiation of the 
movement among the fishermen directly to 
representations made by Bishop Ross of 
Gaspé to the Government at Quebec. As 
a result, the Government, after investiga- 
tion, decided to help the fishermen to de- 
velop a more modern system. This assist- 
ance is somewhat along the lines of that given 
by the Dominion Government to the fisher- 
jes of other provinces. A young man is 
selected and is enabled to take the courses at 
the Fishermen’s College in Seattle; also to 
study the methods employed in leading fish- 


ing districts of the continent. On completing 
his studies, he devotes his time toward work- 
ing among and teaching the fishermen of the 
Gaspé coast. Another expert, familiar with 
the preparation of salt fish for every import- 
ant market, is also employed by the Gov- 
ernment to give lectures and demonstrations, 
and in every way possible interest the fisher- 
men in supplying a choice product. 


At the present time, there are nine fisher- 
men’s co-operatives on the Gaspé coast, and 
their success has been sufficient to warrant 
the preliminary organization of three addi- 
tional units on the North shore of the St. 
Lawrence. 

It is explained that all these fishermen’s 
co-operatives are independent of each other, 
but are affiliated with the Federated Co-oper- 
ative, thus giving them the advantage of hav- 
ing a sales organization already successfully 
established. Another advantage of affiliation 
with the strongly entrenched farmers’ co- 
operative, it is claimed, is the fact that it has 
enabled the placement of Gaspé fish in the 
fresh state in markets beyond the range of 
the activities of even the largest Canadian 
dealers. 

The fishermen’s co-operatives are said to 
have made the first shipment of Gaspé sal- 
mon ever seen on the Chicago markets. Other 
shipments of salmon, reaching their destina- 
tion in first class condition, have been made 
to St. Louis, Norfolk, Washington, and other 
places far beyond the main American mark- 
ets for salmon. These co-operatives have also 
successfully shipped Gaspé salmon to Eng- 
land and Scotland. 








NOTES ON APPRENTICESHIP AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 


HE notes in this section of the Lasour 
Gazette relate to the work carried on 
by secondary vocational schools which re- 
ceive federal grants under the provisions of 
the Dominion Technical Education Act, 1919. 
Other activities which have a direct bearing 
on the training of apprentices and industrial 
workers are also noted. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment, through annual grants administered 
by the Technical Education Branch of the 
Department of Labour, assists the provinces 
in developing all forms of vocational educa- 
tion and industrial training which fre of 
benefit to workers in various branches of in- 
dustrial, commercial and home-making ac- 
tivities. 


Short Courses—Peterborough County 


The annual short courses in agriculture 
and home ecanomics for Peterborough County 
have been arranged and will be held in Have- 
lock for the period of four weeks between 
February 4 and March 1. These courses are 
conducted by the Department of Agriculture. 

The course in agriculture embraces a wide 
field of studies including:—plant diseases, 
poultry, vegetables, and gardening, special 
courses in sheep and swine, and bank forms 
and banking. The course in home economics 
consists of: domestic science, housecleaning 
and decoration, home nursing and first aid, 
and sewing. Both classes will unite once a 
week to carry on a literary and debating 
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society, which will give the students instruc- 
tion in the proper method of handling meet- 
ings, preparing minutes, making motions, 
rules of order, and carrying on debates, 


Apprentices—Ontario 


On January 1, Mr. Crawford, Inspector of 
Apprenticéship, reported 108 registrations 
under the Ontario Apprenticeship Act, made 
up as follows: 


Bricklayers. . .46 
Carpenters -riscimeesy cb, fees ell 
Painters and Decorators.. 1 
Plasterers o's one oF 9 
Plumbers.. . 29 
Steamfitters. . 2 

108 


Apprenticeship in France 


The French Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies recently passed an Act which pro- 
vides that a contract of apprenticeship must 
be reduced to writing within a fortnight of 
the engagement of the apprentice. The con- 
tract must take cognizance of the usages 
and customs of the trade, including rules laid 
down by competent bodies. The contract 
must stipulate the courses of training which 
the employer agrees to provide. At the end 
of the -period of apprenticeship, the ap- 
prentice is required to undergo an examina- 
tion and if successful he receives a diploma. 
The Act provides that an arbitration board 
or a Justice of the Peace may, on application 
of the district vocational training committee, 
limit the number of apprentices who may be 
employed in an undertaking which is not 
affording its apprentices sufficient training 
to enable them to qualify. 


Apprenticeship Plan—Motor Car Industry 


A system has been inaugurated by the 
motor dealers of Vancouver by which boys 
will be trained in their various places of 
business under an indenture of apprentice- 
ship, covering a period of three years. Boys 
between the ages of 15 and 18 years will be 
given an opportunity to associate thmeselves 
with a motor dealer and by a supervised 
method of progressive training become thor- 
oughly trained and competent in the motor 
business. 

The technical schools are co-operating with 
the dealers and will hold special night classes 
once a week which the boys will attend. The 
course of training will be specially adapted 
to augment the apprenticeship work that the 
boys will be doing. C. E. Thompson, man- 
ager of Vancouver Motors Ltd., is chairman 
of the apprenticeship committee. 
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Boys may apply at any dealer’s place where 
particulars will be taken and when an op- 
portunity occurs for that dealer to start the 
boy, he will sign an indenture, endorsed by 
his parents or guardians. 


Universities Teaching Agriculture 


The University of Saskatchewan was the 
first university in Canada to include agricul- 
ture in the lst of courses of instruction. 
Similar instruction is now given in the Uni- 
versity of Alberta, British Columbia and 
Manitoba. The Saskatchewan Public Ser- 
vice Monthly states that the “Saskatchewan 
idea” was that graduate-training should be 
made an essential for properly qualified teach- 
ers and research workers in agriculture. While 
the province cannot claim the credit for being 
the only, or the greatest agency in bring- 
ing about this change, it claims to have been 
among the first to make this requirement an 
essential for its teachers and to encourage its 
graduates to take post graduate courses, 
with the result that over one-third of the 
Bachelors in Agriculture have taken higher 
degrees, one in six winning the coveted Ph.D. 
This policy has resulted in attracting the 
pure scientists to agricultural problems. The 
chemist turned to the milling qualities of 
wheat—the factors modifying the quantity 
and quality of protein, the effect of weather- 
and artificial drying on baking qualities. The 
biologist studied the theory of breeding 
crosses of the different kinds of wheat, the 
causes and remedies of plant diseases, the 
insect pests and their control. The physicist 
began to investigate soil temperatures; the 
engineer to study power problems, water 
supply and waste in farm houses. Even the 
economists and historians found their horizon 
crowded with agricultural questions. Agri- 
cultural students have been brought into the 
closest relations with the students of other 
faculties and developed friendships and co- 
operation that will in years to come produce 
good team work in every municipality and 
district in this province. 

The University of Saskatchewan was the 
first in Canada to stand for co-operation be- 
tween professors of agriculture and professors 
of other subjects, co-operation between agri- 
cultural and other students, co-operation be- 
tween men and women in agriculture and the 
other provincial interests. 


The Three Rivers Paper School 


The enrolment records of the Technical and 
Paper Making School at Three Rivers show 
that 15 employees, representing all four of 
the Three River Mills, are availing them- 
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selves of the opportunities provided by the 
school for continuing their studies, while 
there are 16 young men enrolled in the day 
school course for prospective paper makers 
in the technical section curriculum. These 
students come from a number of localities 


throughout the province as well as from Three 
Rivers, The complete enrolment of the tech- 
nical school is 199 students, of which 48 are 
enrolled in the day classes of the trade school, 
125 in the evening classes; with 31 students 
in the various paper making classes. 





HEALTH SURVEY OF MONTREAL 


HE Montreal Health Survey Committee, 
an organization of business and profes- 
sional citizens specially formed for this pur- 
pose, recently completed an investigation of 
health problems in Montreal, and a report on 
their findings has now been published by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. The 
survey was financed by the Montreal Anti- 
Tuberculosis and General Health League, 
which organization, through its chairman, Sir 
Arthur W. Currie, first suggested the under- 
taking. The general committee was assisted 
in its work by a local public health specialist, 
and by consultants from the American Public 
Health Association. 

The estimated population of Montreal for 
1927, was 699,500, with a considerable addi- 
tional population adjacent to the city proper. 
The race distribution, according to the 1921 
Dominion Census, is 63 per cent French origin, 
24 per cent British origin, 7 per cent Hebrew 
origin, and 6 per cent of all other origin. 
The birthplace of the inhabitants showed at 
that time 81 per cent born in Canada, 8 per 
cent born in the British Isles, others, 11 per 
cent. 

The report contains sections dealing with 
public health under its various aspects, and 
makes a number of important recommenda- 
tions, including proposals for the reorganiza- 
tion of the Department of Health and better 
provision for a school health service, a labor- 
atory service, communicable disease control, 
and other essential services; fuller co-opera- 
tion between public and voluntary health or- 
ganizations; and the continuation of the 
Montreal Health Survey Committee as a co- 
ordinating agency in the carrying on of the 
recommendations. 


Industrial Hygiene —One of the main divi- 
sions of the report deals with the subject of 
industrial hygiene. Jt is stated that there 
are approximately 1,700 industrial establish- 
ments in Montreal. The existing arrange- 
ments for promoting industrial health are 
described as follows: 

Two Departments of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment take cognizance of hygiene in in- 
dustry, the Department of Labour and the 
Provincial Bureau of Health. The Depart- 


ment of Labour employs 13 inspectors, known 
as “inspectors of industrial establishments 
appointed under the Industrial Establishments 
Act,” to cover the inspection of factories for 
the entire province. Their inspection covers 
unsafe machinery, ventilation, lighting and 
sanitary facilities. These same inspectors 
have been depended upon to enforce the regu- 
lations made under the Quebec Public Health 
Act concerning industrial establishments. The 
Industrial Establishment Act provides for the 
appointment of “sanitary physicians” for the 
purpose of supervising sanitary conditions in 
factories. These positions are now vacant, 
not having been filled since the original ap- 
pointees died or left the service. 

The Quebec Public Health Act gives author- 
ity for making laws to regulate sanitary 
conditions in industrial establishments. Regu- 
lations have been made for their enforcement. 
The Provincial Bureau of Health depends on 
the inspectors of industrial establishments of 
the Department of Labour, and the Provincial 
Health District Inspectors. 

The City of Montreal provides a yearly in- 
spection of all plants which is made by an 
inspector of the Division of Sanitation of the 
Department of Health. No plant inspections 
are made by a physician. 

In Montreal, 31 industries provide a com- 
plete or partial Industrial Health Service in 
their plants and 4 full-time physicians, 21 
part-time physicians and 18 nurses are en- 
gaged in this service. A medical examination 
is made in 16 plants at the time of employ- 
ment; 7 plants give a periodic medical ex- 
amination; and ten carry on health education 
among the employees. Approximately 10,000 
industrial workers are safe-guarded by a very 
satisfactory Industrial Health Service. 


Recommendations—The Committee makes 
the following recommendations— 

1. Reporting of occupational diseases by 
physicians to the Department of Health. 

2. Regular and thorough inspection of fac- 
tories with follow-up by inspectors and physi- 
cians of the Department of Health from a 
sanitary standpoint. 

3. No child under 13 years of age to be em- 
ployed without having had a medical examina- 
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tion and secured a certificate permitting his 
employment at certain work. Such examin- 
ations could be made by the physicians of the 
Department of Health on Saturday mornings. 
The examination should be of a uniform stand- 
ard and have as their object to prevent the 
child from over-taxing his strength. The 
physicians must, therefore, know the normal 
development of the child, his capacity for 
work without overstrain and the work called 
for in various occupations, in order to be 
able to issue a proper certificate. 

4. Pregnant women to be excluded from 
work at least four weeks before expected 
date of confinement and six weeks after. 

5. That a survey of industries be made to 
ascertain the number of pregnant women 
employed and to consider the question of a 
bonus to such women when excluded from 
work. 

6. The Board of Health to include detailed 
regulations for lighting and ventilation as 
part of the proposed sanitary code for Mont- 
real. 

7. The Department of Health to arrange 
for making air analyses of material thought 
to be poisonous. 
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8. The Division of Medical Control of the 
Department of Health to be replaced by a 
Section of Industrial Hygiene under the re- 
commended Division of Medical Service of 
the Department, 


9. The recommended Section of Industrial 
Hygiene to establish a model health ser- 
vice for the municipal employees consisting 
of: (a) pre-employment examinations (com- 
pulsory); (b) emergency care of employees in 
the City Hall or the City Hall Annex; (c) 
periodic health examinations (voluntary); (d) 
visiting nurse service—nurses of the Depart- 
ment of Health to visit all employees absent 
for two days to see that they are being cared 
for, and to assist the family in making any 
necessary arrangements as to such care; (e) 
health education. 


Recommendation 9 is based upon a convic- 
tion that not only should the City set an 
example in caring for its own employees but 
that such care results in greater efficiency on 
the part of the staff, reduces lost time, and is 
in the interest of both the employee and 
the employer. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Quebec Safety Program for 1929 


At the annual meeting of the Province of 
Quebec Safety League, held at Montreal on 
December 19, the following program of ac- 
tivities for the coming year was announced: 
Increased membership to cover whole of 
Province; organize branches in all industrial 
centres and cities of the province; obtain 
moral and financial support from the Gov- 
ernment to extend propaganda over the whole 
province; resume our magazine at beginning 
of the year; obtain contact with remaining 
safety organizations of the world; organize 
safety patrols in every school of the prov- 
ince; organize workmen’s safety committees 
in all industries of the province; organize sug- 
gestion box contest in order to get workmen’s 
views to prevent them from getting hurt; or- 
ganize program of expert speakers; obtain 
the best of traffic experts and industrial safety 
experts, as well as public safety experts; or- 
ganize safe drivers’ club; organize special 
clubs for motortruck drivers; carry on work 
to protect children in boarding schools; carry 
on work to protect window washers from fall- 
ing off buildings; follow up scaffold inspec- 
tion; promote safety of the highway; educa- 
tion of the motorist; promote more play- 
grounds. 


Safety Compaign—The Province of Que- 
bee Safety League is arranging new accident 
prevention campaigns, particularly in Quebec 
City and in Three Rivers and the surround- 
ing districts. Mr. Arthur Gaboury, secretary 
general of the League, in an address delivered 
at Montreal in January, stated that in the 
four months since the new Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act had been in active operation, 
8,500 industrial accidents had been reported 
to the Commission, a large number of lives 
having been lost and many workers maimed 
for life. The League, he said, offered the full 
benefit of its experience to all those who 
were interested in the prevention of so much 
suffering. The movement is progressing in 
Montreal and district, safety rallies being 
held in many large plants. Those in the lead 
at present, Mr, Gaboury stated, are the 
Steel Company of Canada; the Robert Mit- 
chell Company; the Canadian Car and Foun- 
dry; the Dominion Bridge Company; Jen- 
kins Brothers and the Montreal Locomotive 
Company. The Montreal Tramways Com- 
pany also recently launched a safety cam- 
paign among its men, headed by a special 
committee well trained in accident preven- 
tion work. In order to carry on the work the 
Industria] Section will soon commence a 
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series of round table club meetings where the 
members will meet and exchange ideas. The 
organization of this club is in the hands of 
E. D. Timmerman, chemist and secretary of 
the safety committee of the Steel Company 
of Canada and James N. Doyle, superinten- 
dent of insurance for the Dominion Bridge 
Company, the latter representing the group 
of self-insuring plants. 


Joint Committee of Montreal Tramways 
Company 


A co-operative committee composed of 
representatives of the management and the 
employees has been organized by the Mont- 
real Tramways Company for the purpose of 
bringing about a reduction in the number 
of accidents in connection with the operation 
of tramway service. President Gagnon of 
the employees’ union has been placed in 
charge of the work of accident prevention, 
and will devote his whole time to it. Em- 
ployees’ committees will be elected in each 
of the six operating divisions, and will meet 
to discuss safety measures and improvements 
at suitable intervals; their respective chair- 
men will meet the management once a month 
as a general committee of employees. 

Locked suggestion boxes have been dis- 
tributed over the system for collecting un- 
signed suggestions from individuals as to im- 
provements of service, prevention of acci- 
dents, etc. The suggestions received will be 
studied and sent forward by the sub-com- 
mittees and general committee to the manage- 
ment, with recommendations as to approval 
or rejection. The authors of suggestions of 
practical worth that are accepted by the 
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company will be rewarded in proportion to 
the value of their ideas. Authors will identify 
themselves by retaining a duplicate numbered 
stub attached to the forms. It is believed 
that beneficial results will be obtained by 
bringing to light the many good ideag that 
must exist in the minds of the lange staff of 
employees and that this good result will help 
to offset the accident hazard which is inreas- 
ing rapidly with the congestion of traffic on 
city streets. 


Effects of Atmospheric Conditions on 
Workers 


Some effects of atmospheric conditions on 
the industrial worker are described by Dr. T. 
Bedford, investigator of the Industrial Fatigue 
Research Board, London, England, in the 
December issue of the Journal of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

Formerly, ventilation was mostly considered 
as the replacement of ventilated air by fresh, 
little regard being paid to temperature and 
humidity. In recent years, however, the im- 
portance of these factors has been demon- 
strated, and attention has been drawn to the 
importance of air movement. 

The conclusion is reached that moderate 
temperature conditions are required if a maxi- 
mum of efficiency and general well-being for 
the industrial worker is to be insured. Com- 
fort, and therefore probable contentment, is 
closely related to atmospheric conditions. 
Absence, on account both of sickness and of 
accident, is influenced to a large extent by 
temperature conditions of the workplace; 
and the efficiency has shown to be adversely 
affected by high air temperature. 


THE COAL PRCBLEM IN EUROPE 


TECHNICAL and economic consultation 
on the coal problem was held at Geneva 

from January 8 to 11, under the direction of a 
delegation of the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations. The conference was the 
result of a decision of the Assembly of the 
League recommending a thorough study of 
the coal problem with a view to determining 
whether international action in this sphere 
is desirable and feasible. It was attended by 
experts who described the points of view of 
their respective countries as regards the coal 
question in general. The conference also dis- 


cussed questions of production, consumption, 


domestic and foreign trade, and domestic and 
export prices. On January 15, after hearing 
a report of the chairman of the delegation on 
the results of the first consultation, the 


Economic Committee discussed the steps to be 
taken to carry on the enquiry, and decided to 
hold a consultation of experts belonging to 
labour circles, at the end of February. The 
experts will be nationals of the principal coal 
producing countries of Europe (Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, 
Great Britain, the Netherlands, Poland and 
Spain). They will be persons who, while 
belonging to the world of labour, are in 
position to have an insight into all aspects of 
the coal question, whether in the matter of 
production, consumption, trade or transport. 
The experts will be chogen after consultation 
with the International Labour Office. The 
Economic Committee will submit to them the 
same documents as were submitted to the 
experts on the employers’ side in January, 
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and will ask for their views on the same 
questions. 

On the basis of the two consultations, that 
already held and that which is to take place 
at the end of February, the Economic Com- 
mittee will draw up a report to the Council 
of the League. This report will be com- 
municated to the Economic Consultative 
Committee, which will thus be in a position 
to take a decision as to the pursuance of the 
enquiry. 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International Labour 
Office, in its issue of January 14, publishes 
notes on the coal situation which serve to 
illustrate the existing outlook and the progress 
of the coal industry in the different countries. 


Great Britain—The Parliamentary Private 
Secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in a letter to the Times published on 
November 30, wrote as follows:— 


“T believe that the ultimate solution to the 
European coal problem lies in an international 
agreement. The Germans have frequently ex- 
pressed a desire for such an agreement, but 
whereas one man can speak on behalf of the 
whole German coal industry, there is nobody 
in this country which is capable of negotiating 
on behalf of the British coal industry.... The 
creation of a central authority to control 
British coal exports must not be allowed to 
obscure the equally urgent necessity of 
rationalisation within the industry. .. . This 
will involve a recognition on the part of 
labour that the coal industry under modern 
conditions can only employ a limited number 
of miners at full time and at decent wages; 
and similarly a recognition on the part of the 
owners that those who bar the way to effi- 
ciency must go, and go without undue com- 
pensation.” 

The Executive Committee of the South 
Wales Coal Marketing Association has drawn 
up a plan for the regulation of coal output in 
the South Wales coalfield. The main features 
of the new marketing scheme are systematic 
regulation of the output of coal having regard 
to the estimated demand over a period of one 
year, allocation to the various collieries of 
their prescribed quota, compensation of col- 
lieries producing less than their allocations up 
to a maximum amount of 2s. a ton, and a 
provision by which a member may transfer 
his quarterly allocation to another member 
“for such consideration as they may think 
fitee 

The Executive of the Miners’ Federation 
went to the Mines Department on November 
9, to discuss the present position in the coal- 


fields. The miners pleaded for a scientific 
reorganization of the industry and the pro- 
vision of work or maintenance for the surplus 
miners. An official statement from the De- 
partment subsequently issued announced that, 
as regards national co-operation, the Min- 
ister declared that he was convinced that de- 
velopments in this direction were satisfactory, 
and that there was no need for the Govern- 
ment to intervene. The time he said, was 
not propitious for international agreements, 
so long as the British coal industry had hopes 
of regaining its foreign markets to a greater 
extent than at present. 


Germany.—The annual report of the Ruhr 
Coal Syndicate for the year 1927-1928, which 
was recently published, contained an ex- 
pression of the Syndicate’s views on the 
prospects of an international coal agreement. 
The report stated that a willingness to take 
part in negotiations with this end in view had 
been repeatedly expressed in Germany. Con- 
ditions in England, however, were not ripe 
for such an agreement, since a desire to con- 
test the market still existed in that country 
and was taking practical effect with Govern- 
ment aid. The Ruhr coal industry could not 
be expected to accept, as a basis for an agree- 
ment, conditions which were artificially created 
by a policy of Government subventions. The 
intervention of the British Government had 
transformed the whole question from one of 
private economic competition to that of com- 
petitive power between States. The hope of 
the Syndicate in advocating a “systematic 
rejection” of any kind of subsidising policy 
was that the German Government would 
succeed by “other remedial measures” in 
counteracting the injurious effect on the Ruhr 
coal industry of such policies abroad. It 
would appear from the report that by “other 
remedial measures” the Syndicate implies a 
further reduction in freights, the extension of 
the Dortmund-Ems Canal and the construction 
of the Hansa Canal. This canal is considered 
the only way by which further ground can be 
won for German coal in the fiercely contested 
coastal regions. 


Australia—The proposals of the Australian 
and the New South Wales Governments for 
the rehabilitation of the coal industry are 
encountering strong opposition from other 
states—in particular from Victoria—and from 
the miners’ unions. A conference of unions 
associated with coal mining, held in Sydney in 
September, rejected the proposals of the New 
South Wales Ministry and passed a resolution 
unanimously refusing to agree to any Te- 
duction in wages or increase in hours, and 
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urging that employees should put up a 
struggle against any attempt to lower the 
standard of the workers in the industry. The 
Minister of Railways assured members that 
there was no need for immediate worry. It 
was impossible for the New South Wales 
Government to make reductions without 
Federal legislation and they should be able 


to rely on the Senate refusing to pass harmful 
legislation in the exercise of its powers for 
the protection of State rights. 

A note on the proposed “rationalization” of 
the coal industry, based on an article by Dr. 
Mack Eastman, was given in the Lasour 
GazeTTE, March, 1928, page 243. 





Report of Dominion Fuel Board 


The Dominion Fuel Board has issued a 
progress report covering the activities of the 
Board and the changes that the fuel situation 
in Canada has undergone since publication 
of the Board’s interim report in 1923. The 
report contrasts conditions of five years ago, 
when the main fuel problem was one of 
supply, with those of to-day, and states that 
there is now an abundance of both native 
and foreign fuels for all purposes and that 
the major problem now is one of markets 
for Canadian coals. 

At the time of the Board’s inception a 
question of primary importance was to re- 
place foreign anthracite in Central Canada 
by suitable altetfnative fuels. There had also 
arisen a strong national desire for a maxi- 
mum of Canadian fuel independence instead 
of reliance on the United States for 50 per- 
cent of the coal used. A number of broad in- 
vestigations have contributed materially to 
the solution of the problem of an adequate 
supply of fuel and in part, at least, to the 
solution of the other problems of national 
independence. Ontario and Quebec, though 
still using large quantities of American an- 
thracite, are no longer entirely dependent on 
this fuel, the producers of which are fighting 
here as in their own country to retain a de- 
clining market. Coke, British anthracite, low 
volatile coals and fuel oil are strong com- 
petitors. with American anthracite in the 
house hold fuel trade, and the range of 
Alberta and Maritime coals is being extended 
through special provisions. The fact is em- 
phasized, however, that the problem of Can- 
ada’s complete fuel independance js still un- 
solved. The geographic handicap consequent 
on the location of our largest markets far 
from our great producing fields, but in close 
proximity to those of the United States, is 
one difficult to overcome. 


The Board points out that it cannot as- 
sume as its function the formulation of a 


national fuel policy, for this is a prerogativ2 
of Government, and any such policy, so far 
as it concerns complete fuel independence, 
must be determined largely by questions cf 
national expediency, based however upon the 
most complete and accurate knowledge of all 
technical and economic facts obtainable. The 
Board is endeavouring to secure and correlate 
these facts. The most important point still 
to be ascertained is the cost of transporting 
coal to Ontario and Quebec from Alberta and 
the Maritime Provinces and the determination 
of this by actual test has been assigned by 
the Government to the Board of Railway 
Commissioners. 


The report summarizes the results of wide- 
spread investigation in fuel utilization con- 
ducted by the Board through its members 
and in some cases with the assistance of 
eminent outside engineers. It is shown that 
technical research is opening up many possi- 
bilities for more efficient and diversified uses 
of coal. In the matter of low temperature 
carbonization of bituminous coals, the report 
points out the difficulty of applying in Can- 
ada methods now in operation in countries 
like Great Britain, France and Germany 
where the density of population provides a 
near and ready market for the products. The 
Board, however, is keeping in close touch 
with the development of the different pro- 


- cesses so that advantages may be taken of 


them should they prove applicable to con- 
ditions in Canada. 


The report closes with the statement that 
the necessity for the study of fuels and fuel 
problems will probably continue as long as 
coal is mined. A new fuel research Jabora- 
tary now being completed for the Department 
of Mines is exceptionally well equipped, ana 
through association with the Department the 
Fuel Board will avail itself of these improved 
facilities, 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Work of the Organization in 1928 


The Monthly Summary of the I.L.0. in a 
review of the work of the past year, states 
that the International Labour Organization 
continued and intensified during the year 
1928 its endeavours to assure the benefits of 
labour legislation on an international basis 
to all categories of workers the protection of 
which is entrusted to it. With this in view, 
its work more and more assumed a character 
of universality in conformity with the spirit 
of its Charter, Part XIII of the Peace Treaty. 


The number of States represented at the 
Conference of 1928 was greater than at any 
other Conference except 1925. Brazil, al- 
though no longer participating in the work 
of the League of Nations, indicated its de- 
sire to continue its collaboration in the Organ- 
ization by sending a complete delegation. 
Turkey, although not a member of the Organ- 
ization, sent an observer, and the same course 
was taken by Ecuador. The journeys of the 
Director of the Office contributed to render 
closer the bonds existing between the Organ- 
ization and many European countries, in 
particular Italy and Spain. The Session of 
the Governing Body in October held at War- 
saw and Cracow, on the invitation of the 
Polish Government, constituted for Poland 
an opportunity to manifest the interest that 
it bears to the work of the Organization. 
Notable progress was made in the develop- 
ment of relations with distant countries. In 
1927, reference was made to the journey of 
the Deputy Director to South Africa. Last 
year the Director undertook a long journey 
in the Far East. A correspondent’s office for 
India was opened at Delhi. Mention should 
also be made of the intensification of the 
relations of the office with the States of 
Latin America, which in 1928 sent to the 
Conference a larger number of complete dele- 
gations. 

Contacts with the great organizations of 
employers and workers continued to develop 
in 1928. The great organizations of salaried 
employees have given evidence of their satis- 
faction at the decision to place on the agenda 
of the Conference of 1929 the question of 
hours of work of salaried employees. The 
first meeting of the Advisory Committee on 
Intellectual Workers enabled these workers to 
let the Governing Body know their opinion 
on the particular questions which interest 
them. 


From the legislative point of view the year 
1928 was marked by a notable acceleration in 
the movement of the ratification of Inter- 
national Labour Conventions. On January 1, 
1928, the number of ratifications officially 
registered was 248; at the end of December 
it was 833, an increase of 85. In the course of 
the year 1927 there were 33 ratifications, and 
in 1926, 29. A third fundamental question 
raised during the year constituted the sub- 
ject of discussions in the Governing Body and 
at the Conference. This was the question of 
the revision of Conventions. The discussions 
almost always involved the consideration of 
two connected but distinct problems: the 
problem of the revision of Conventions, 
properly called a general problem, and the 
particular problem of the revision of the 
Washington Eight-Hour Convention. . 


Economic Questions and the International 
Labour Organization 


Mr. G. Curcin, general secretary of the 
Federation of Industrial Corporations of the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, 
writing in the December issue of the Inter- 
national Labour Review, the monthly organ 
of the International Labour Office, on “Econo- 
mic Questions and the International Labour 
Organization,” contends that more attention 
should be given by the International Labour 
Organization to economic questions in their 
relation to social problems. In this article he 
discusses some of the causes which in his opin- 
jon have operated to prevent simultaneous 
discussion of both aspects of the problems 
with which the International Labour Organiz- 
ation is dealing. 

“These causes,” he says, “might perhaps be 
sought in the more or less conscious appre- 
hensions described by an employers’ delegate 
at the Ist Conference as ‘general distrust’; 
without claiming that these are the only 
causes involved, they may be approximately 
summed up by saying that the Office and the 
Workers’ Group of the Conference both fear 
that, if economic considerations are allowed 
to intervene, the drafting of Conventions may 
be checked or at all events retarded.” 


The writer goes on to declare that this ap- 
prehension is as vain as it is dangerous, since 
in the international regulation of conditions of 
labour the omission of so important an item 
as the economic factor can at best only result 
in artificial and temporary advantages; while 
on the other hand, it may have harmful effects 
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for the whole of the working class. The In- 
ternational Labour Organization has attacked 
gocial questions without taking economic con- 
ditions into account. Mr. Curcin contends 
that the neglect of economic considerations 1 
the framing of international labour Conven- 
tions stands in the way of ratification of these 
Conventions by various governments. The 
best proof of this, he says, is furnished by the 
Hours of Work Convention. In spite of the 
most tenacious efforts on the part of the In- 
ternational Labour Organization, and in spite 
of changes of government in many countries, 
this Convention, adopted nearly ten years ago 
and considered of primary importance by 
workers all over the world, has only secured a 
very modest number of ratifications, most of 
them conditional. Even Great Britain, closely 
watched by all the partisans of ratification, 
has made a formal proposal for revision. “It 
is very natural,” he adds, “that a country 
which in five years has expended a thousand 
million pounds sterling on unemployment re- 
lief, should wish to have a clear insight into 
the possible effects of the uniform application 
of the eight-hour day—especially the effect 
upon costs of production—before binding her- 
self by ratification of a Convention which, 
while introducing a social reform, also deals 
with an economic problem.” 


Regulation of Hours of Work in Euro- 
pean Industry 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, at its 33rd Session held in Octo- 
ber, 1926, examined the international situation 
with regard to the Washington Hight-Hours 
Convention, and set up a Committee to “de- 
termine the actual position in the various 
States with regard to legislation on hours of 
work and its application.” ‘The report, after 
being approved by the Committee, was laid 
before the Governing Body in January, 1927, 
and was subsequently completed in accordance 
with certain suggestions made by members of 
the Governing Body. This report has just 
been published in the International Labour 
Review, Vol. XVII, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. It in- 
cludes a comparative study of the systems of 
regulation of hours of work for adult workers 
in European industry. It does not deal with 
countries outside Europe or with special pro- 
visions for women, young persons, and child- 
ren, It does not consider the regulations for 
two very important branches of labour: min- 
ing and transport. These call for separate 
study by reason of the special conditions in 
these occupations; such a study has already 
been made for mining, and one for transport 
will be undertaken shortly. 


The report published in the International 
Labour Review concludes that general legis- 
lation on the subject of hours of work is in 
force in twenty-one States. Six States have 
only partial legislation—Denmark, Estonia, 
Great Britain, the Irish Free State, Luxemburg,, 
and Switzerland. If, however, account is taken 
of the scope of regulation by collective agree- 
ment, it appears that the only States with no 
regulations on hours of work are Hungary and 
Turkey (whose European territory is very 
small), in which industry occupies a quite 
secondary place in the national economy, and 
Albania, which has no industrial establish- _ 
ments at all. 

Almost all the legislations and collective 
agreements prescribe a normal working week 
of forty-eight hours or less. The only excep- 
tions to this rule are certain occupations sub- 
ject to special legislative provisions (such as 
dockers in the Netherlands, and bakers in 
Greece) and small-scale industry in the Serb- 
Croat-Slovene Kingdom. In Switzerland the 
collective agreements for the various handi- 
crafts rarely exceed this limit. A considerable 
number of countries have instituted the Satur- 
day half-holiday. While this does not always 
reduce the weekly hours of work, it improves 
the position of the workers as regards weekly 
rest. 

The distribution of hours of work over a 
longer period than a week has been adopted 
in a number of countries. Belgium, which has 
ratified the Eight-Hours Convention, has in a 
variety of ways avoided the prolongation of 
hours of work by making a generous use of 
this derogation. For work which must neces- 
sarily be carried on continuously several States 
have adopted an average working week of 
fifty-six hours, while others, such as Italy, the 
Netherlands and Norway, have maintained 
the average forty-eight hours even in this case. 
This is also in some degree true of France. 
In Belgium workers employed in shifts for an 
average of fifty-six hours a week over a period 
of three weeks are entitled to a compensatory 
rest of twenty-six complete days per annum, 
which reduces by so much the average annual 
weekly hours of work calculated over the year. 

The collective making up of hours lost for 
reasons as a rule specifically mentioned is al- 
lowed by the Austrian, French, German, Ital- 
ian, Spanish, and Swiss legislations. The ex- 
tent to which the normal number of hours of 
work is authorized to be extended in the case 
of preparatory or complementary work varies 
according to the different legislations, but 
rarely exceeds two hours. In addition, certain 
prolongations are generally authorized without 
limits in case of accident or force majeure. A 
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certain number of hours of overtime are also 
allowed in the event of exceptional stress of 
work, 

According to the legislation of most coun- 
tries overtime has to be paid at an increased 
rate. The minimum rate of increase is gener- 
ally from 25 to 50 per cent. 

Finally, the legislation of the great majority 
of countries considered provides measures to 
ensure the regular application of the provisions 
on hours of work, the establishment of a time- 
table, its supervision by factory inspectors, 
and the application of a system of penalties. 


Office 


“Migration Laws and Treaties.”—Under the 
above title the International Labour Office 
is publishing a second edition, revised and 
enlarged, of the study entitled “Emigration 
and Immigration Legislation and Treaties,” 
which was published in 1922. A note on 
Volume I of the new edition appeared in 
the Lasour GazeTTE of October, 1928, page 
1116. Volume II has just appeared and deals 
with immigration legislation. After considering 
the definition of an immigrant, it proceeds to 


Publications of the 


study provisions limiting freedom of immigra- 
tion, public and private organizations en- 
trusted with the supervision or development 
of immigration, arrangements for the instruc 
tion and preparation of immigrants, the re- 
cruitment and employment of foreign work- 
ers, reception of immigrants, their protec- 
tion during the journey and in the country 
which receives them, the position in which 
they are generally placed during their stay, 
and their repatriation. A chapter is devoted 
to continental and frontier zone immigra- 
tion. An appendix gives a list of the most 
important legislative texts relating to immi- 
gration, and a supplement is added, giving 
the contents of the Act recently adopted in 
the United States modifying the conditions 
for the admission of relations of immigrants. 

“Occupation and Health.’—A further series 
of brochures of “Occupation and Health,” the 
Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology and So- 
cial Welfare which is in course of prepara- 
tion by the International Labour Office, has 
recently appeared. It comprises monographs 
on: Noises; Timber Industry; Explosives; 
Metal Grinding and Polishing; and Radium 
and Radioactive Substances. 


Progress of the 7-Hour Day in Russia 


Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue for December 31, con- 
tained an article presenting information com- 
piled from various sources on the progress of 
the seven-hour working day in Soviet Russia. 
It will be recalled that on the occasion of 
the Bolshevik revolution, in 1927, the Cen- 
tral Executive Committee of the Soviet Union 
issued a manifesto announcing that the seven- 
hour day was to be introduced gradually in 
Russian industry within the period of five 
years (Lasour Gazerre, January, 1928, page 
96). In 1928 the seven-hour system was ap- 
plied to 28 undertakings, employing 123,700 
workers. Of these undertakings 24 belonged 
to the textile industry and employed 118,600 
workers. The first result of the change to the 
seven-hour system was an increase in the 
number of workers employed. In the textile 
undertakings, the increase was about 20 per 
cent. Up to the present, according to infor- 
mation supplied by the People’s Commissar 
of Labour, the economic results of the reform 
have been found to be variable and unsatis- 
factory. The introduction of the seven-hour 
working day in 1927-1928 has not so far given 
the expected results in the majority of fac- 


tories, though progressive improvements are 
noted in the work of the textile factories con- 
cerned. Economically and _ technically the 
seven-hour system has nowhere reached as 
high a degree of efficiency as the eight-hour 
day. The governmental committee on the 
seven-hour day has drawn up a program 
which provides for the change-over of an- 
other section of industry to the seven-hour 
day in 1928-1929. During the next twelve 
months the reform will be -applied to 158 
existing undertakings, with 206,000 workers, 
and to 40 new undertakings with 14,300 work- 
ers. This will involve the admission to in- 
dustry of 30,000 new workers. The seform 
will be spread over many branches this year 
instead of being limited as last year to the 
textile industry. 





The Association of Licensed Barbers and 
Hairdressers of the Province of Quebec 
recently asked the provincial government to 
amend their charter to provide that “from 
June, 1929, no person without a license or 
permit issued under this Act shall practise 
the trade of barber and hairdresser in cities 
and towns having a population of twenty 


thousand souls or over.” 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
DECEMBER 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources :— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in December was 6,358, their em- 
ployees numbering 918,780 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for December was 1,695, having an aggregate 


membership of 190,839 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 


(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 63 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of January, 1929, as reported by 
Employers 


As is customary at ‘the beginning of the 
year, employment on January 1, 1929, showed 
a pronounced curtailment which involved 
practically the same proportion of the aggre- 
gate staffs as that indicated on January 1, 
1928. Activity in recent months has been at 
an exceptionally high level, so that many 
employers took advantage of the opportunity 
of closing their entire plants during the holi- 
day season for necessary repairs and inven- 
tories, as well as to provide a vacation for 
their staffs. The year-end epidemic of in- 
fluenza which prevailed in many areas also re- 
sulted in reduced employment. Despite these 
factors, the situation continues better than on 
the corresponding date in any other year since 
the record was instituted in 1920. The Domin- 
ion Bureau of Statistics tabulated returns from 
6,358 firms, whose payrolls declined from 
983,698 persons on December 1 to 918,780 at 
the beginning of January, a decrease of 
approximately 65,000 persons, or 6-6 per cent. 
Reflecting this contraction, the index (based 
upon the 1926 average employment as 100) 
stood at 109-1 on January 1, 1929, as com- 
pared with 116-7 in the preceding month, and 
with 100-7, 95.9, 90-7, 84-9, 89-8, 87-3, 78-8 
and 88-8 on the same date in 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Manufacturing, construction, transportation, 
mining and logging reported pronounced sea- 
sonal contractions as compared with December 
while trade and services registered improve- 
ment. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


All provinces recorded declines, those in Que- 
bec and Ontario, where manufactures are 
especially important in the industrial distri- 
bution, being most extensive. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a further 
and larger recession in employment in the 
Maritime Provinces, chiefly in manufacturing 
and construction, while mining was also rather 
slacker. On the other hand, logging and trans- 
portation showed seasonally heightened acti- 
vity. Statements were received from 494 
firms employing 68,688 persons, compared 
with 72,149 at the beginning of December. 
Smaller reductions had been noted on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, but the index was then several 
points lower. 


Quebec—The decrease in Quebec was less 
than on the same date in 1928, and the situ- 
ation continued much more favourable than 
on January 1 of any other year since this 
series was instituted in 1920. Manufacturing 
(notably of tobaco products, food, lumber, 
pulp and paper, electric current and building 
materials), construction and _ transportation 
reported especially pronounced losses, but the 
tendency was also downward in _ logging, 
mining and trade. In many cases, operations 
will have been resumed early in the New 
Year. The labour forces of the 1,420 co- 
operating employers aggregated 251,092 
workers, as against 272,588 on December 1, 
1928. 
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Ontario—Manufacturing, construction and 
transportation showed the greatest curtail- 
ment in Ontario. Within the manufacturing 
division, textiles, food, iron and steel and 
lumber reported the most extensive shrinkage. 
Logging, however, recorded an advance, and 
trade, though not at the pre-Christmas peak, 
was nevertheless considerably busier than at 
the beginning of December. A combined pay- 
roll of 391,422 persons was employed by the 
2,918 firms whose returns were received, and 
who had 415,613 on their staffg on December 
1. These contractions involved a_ rather 
emaller proportion of the reported employees 
than was the case on January 1, 1928, while 
the index continued higher than on the same 
date in other years of the record. 


ary 1 last year, while the index was higher 
than on the same date in any of the last 
eight years. The 662 firms furnishing data re- 
ported 76,252 employees, as against 82,343 in 
the preceding month. Lumber mills, logging 
and construction recorded important curtail- 
ment, while there were smaller losses in food, 
electric current and other factories, and in 
mining and trade. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


There were contractions in seven of the 
eight cities for which separate tabulations 
are made, Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Ottawa, 


EMPLOYMENT in CANADA as REPORTED sy EMPLOYERS. 


NOTE.- The curve 7s based an the number of employees 2 work onthe first day of the month as indliated by Me firms reporting, 1 COMPLE S07 
with the average number of employees they reported during the calendet yer! /926 IF 100. 
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Prairie Provinces—Declines involving a Hamilton, Windsor and the Adjacent Border 


greater number of workers than at the 
beginning of January, 1928, were noted in the 
Prarie Provinces, where employment con- 
tinued more active than at the commencement 
of any other year since 1920. Statistics were 
tabulated from 862 employers of 131,326 
workers, or 9,679 less than on December 1. 
Construction and _ transportation reported 
especially noteworthy losses, but manufactur- 
ing, mining and communications were also 
slacker. On the other hand, iron and steel 
plants and logging registered improvement. 


British Columbia.—The recessions in British 
Columbia were less extensive than on Janu- 


Cities and Winnipeg reporting reduced em- 
ployment, while practically no change was 
shown in Vancouver. 


Montreal—The decrease in Montreal in- 
volved a smaller number of workers than that 
registered on Janaury 1, 1928, when conditions 
were not so favourable as on the date under 
review. Statements were received from 753 
firms with 121,674 employees, as compared 
with 131,727 in the preceding month. Import- 
ant declines were shown in construction and 
transportation and also in manufacturing, 
especially in food, building material and 
tobacco factories; on the other hand, addi- 
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Norm: ‘‘Relativef Weight’’ in Tables I, IT, IIT and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste I._INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

















— Maritime Prairie British 
Canada Provinces Quebec Ontario Provinces | Columbia 
88-8 107-6 84-2 88-8 95-0 76°7 
78-8 87-7 70-9 83-4 82-2 70:8 
87-3 101-8 79°6 91-1 89-4 78-3 
89-8 96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80:7 
91-7 93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
92-9 98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
96-4 101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-6 
91-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
91-9 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
97-5 103-5 96-4 96°7 96-5 99-6 
97°8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
98-3 96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96+7 
80-7 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
95-4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100°7 
102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
105-0 102-2 107-5 103 +3 106-5 104-8 
105-5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
102-3 95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110:5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
108-8 100+1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 97-1 99:6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 
3 119-1 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 
Oct. 118-8 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
Nov. 118-9 109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 
Dec. 116-7 108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 
Jan. 109-1 103-3 103-3 113- : . 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as i aoe be! 
QUAD Uy eLO ZO whe Ree ae oe ea ern race 100-0 75 27-3 42-6 14-3 8-3 
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tions to staffs were noted in the iron and steel 
group. 


Quebec—Manufactures, construction, and 
shipping reported a loss in employment in 
Quebec City, where 104 employers reduced 
their staffs from 11,202 persons on December 
1 to 10,602 at the beginning of January. This 
decrease was less than that indicated on 
January 1 last year, and the index continued 
considerably higher than on the same date 
in earlier years of the record. 


Toronto—Employment in Toronto showed 
a smaller seasonal drop than on January 1, 
1928, and the general situation was much 
better that it was either then or at the 
beginning of any other year of the record. 
There were contractions in manufacturing, 
the most noteworthy being in textiles and 
foods; construction and transportation were 
also seasonally slacker, but trade showed con- 
siderabe improvement. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 838 firms with 115,606 employees, 
compared with 120,556 in their last report. 


Ottawa—Manufactures and construction 
registered seasonal curtailment, while little 
change, on the whole, occurred in other in- 
dustries. The working forces of the 129 re- 


porting establishments aggregated 10,863 per- 
sons, or 771 fewer than at the beginning of 
December. This reduction involved a larger 
number of employees than that recorded on 
the same date last year, when employment 
was, however, in less volume. 


Hamilton—Data were received from 201 
firms in Hamilton employing 34,394 workers, 
as against 35,013 on December 1. Manu- 
factures showed reduced activity, while only 
small changes were indicated in other groups. 
The declines noted on January 1, 1928, were 
very much more marked, and the index then 
was many points lower. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities— 
There was a rather larger contraction in the 
Border Cities than on January 1, 1928, but 
employment continued in much greater 
volume than on the same date in other years 
for which statistics are available. Manufac- 
tures and construction were seasonally quiet. 
Returns were compiled from 125 establish- 
ments with 16,909 persons in their employ, 
or 604 less than on December 1. 


Winnipeg —Manufacturing and construction 
registered the greatest declines in Winnipeg, 
but transportation and communications were 


Taste i] —_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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1422 NAG scenes s 94-0 

8029 - WER. «cane 93-6 

Sid Me eics stein. 94-5 

83-6 93-1 90-8 

89-2 90-9 95-1 

99-7 102-0 99-7 

94-5 98-3 99-3 

95-8 99-9 99-6 

98-0 102-6 102-5 

101-9 105-3 105-3 

104-5 110-9 107-0 

106-3 114-0 107-7 

106-2 116-7 107-8 

107-8 118-9 109-3 

108-6 121-8 110-2 

109-4 123-9 109-5 

108-7 119-9 110-5 

48-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106-3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107-7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114-3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122-1 120-5 

1 104-6 114-7 115-5 
Relative welht of em- 
ployment by cities 

at Jan. 1, 1929....... 13:2 1-2 12-6 





Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
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97-0 8322 Witeteleeteres aro 87-3 78-9 
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93-4 89-5 56-9 91-4 91-6 
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96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 WZ7-1 08-6 99-4 
108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101°3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104°4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-1 88-8 102-1 95-4 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126°1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110 6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116°8 102-8 
107-8 115-9 137-5 109-9 102-9 
1-2 3°7 1-8 3-4 2-9 
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also slacker. The 298 co-operating firms re- 
ported 31,085 employees, compared with 
33,184 in the preceding month. This re- 
duction involved many more workers than 
were released on January 1, 1928, when em- 
ployment was in practically the same volume. 

Vancouver—Little general change took 
place in Vancouver, according to returns from 
259 employers of 26,641 persons, practically 
the same number as on December 1. Pro- 
nounced losses had been indicated on the 
same date last year, and the index then was 
several points lower. Transportation afforded 
increased employment while there were 
losses in manufactures, construction and trade. 


Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Il. 


Manufacturing 


The losses in employment registered in 
manufactures were smaller than on January 
1, 1927 and 1928, and the situation continued 
more favourably than at the beginning of any 
other year since 1920. The most extensive 
reductions were in the food, lumber, iron and 
steel, textile, pulp and paper, building 
material, electric current, leather and tobacco 


industries, but plants in practically all divis- 
ions recorded curtailment. As in previous 
years, these declines were chiefly due to shut- 
downs for holidays, inventories and repairs, 
while during the period under review the 
staffs of many factories suffered seriously from 
the wide-spread epidemic of imfluenza; con- 
siderable improvement, however, may be 
looked for in the next report. Statistics were 
compiled from 3,180 manufactures, employing 
499,949 operatives, compared with 527,573 on 
December 1. 


Ammal Products, Edible—-Large reductions 
were reported in this division, in which all 
branches except dairies showed curtailment, 
that in meat-preserving plants being most ex- 
tensive. Statements were received from 169 
manufacturers with 16,709 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,308 at the beginning of Decem- 
ber. This loss was much smaller than that 
recorded on January 1, 1928, when the index 
number was nearly eight points lower. All 
provinces reported reduced employment, but 
ithe heaviest contractions were in Ontario. 


Leather Products—There was a further de- 
cline in employment in leather-using indus- 


Tasie II.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 








All in- Manu- Logging 
—_ dustries | facturing 
1921 
Daniel ccastacon esas Sweeter 88-8 84-8} 159-9 
1922 
TARA! eect nce wasaccpee 78:8 74-4 107-4 
1923 
SANE = toe sti kibiteerecande 87-3 84-5 157-0 
1924 
JBL sawn eek alaeceastes 89-8 86-7 166+2 
84-9 81-7 150-5 
90-7 90-0 129-2 
95-9 94-7 136-1 
96-6 98-2 149-1 
97-5 99-8 137-5 
97-4 101-5 85°7 
101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106-9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
110°3 106-4 96-8 
108-8 104-9 136-3 
108-1 104-3 182-7 
Jan. 1 100-7 97-9 163-2 
Feb. 1.. 102-0 102-3 169-5 
Mar. dio 102°6 104-7 15S +6 
April 1,. 102-3 106°6 88-3 
May 1 106-8 109-0 78°5 
June 1 113-8 112-6 85-9 
July 1.. 117-7 113-1 69-5 
Aug. 1. 119-3 115-2 68-6 
Sept. 1. 119-1 115-9 75:0 
Oct. 1 118-8 115-7 98-5 
Nov. 1. 118-9 115-1 139°3 
Dec 1 116-7 113-4 178-1 
SONAL soso ete, cass 109-1 107-0 171-0 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
VEN LVL O20 ae es ivecictee 100-0 54-4 4-7 
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104-9 90-5 95-1 63-1 78-9 99-6 
97-3 86-9 91-6 56-7 77-6 96-1 
105-4 83-7 96-8 58-9 77:5 97-4 
105-1 89-5 99-1 60-6 89-1 98-6 
101-6 93-6 $1-4 57-2 89-5 95-3 
100-9 95-6 95-9 63-4 90-1 101-3 
104-7 99-6 ¢9-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 89-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72-3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 95-0 102-3 
103-6 103-5 100°8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 $9-3 106- 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 67-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
112-3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-¢ 
117+1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 118-5 

5°5 3-0 12-6 8-8 1-9 Ot 
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tries at the beginning of January, particu- The tendency was generally downward, but 
larly in boot and shoe factories. The shrink- the great losses occurred in Quebec and On- 
age involved many more employees than that  tario. 

noted on the corresponding date last year, Lumber Products—Seasonal contractions on 
when the index was higher. A combined a somewhat larger scale than on January 1, 
working force of 15,114 persons was regis- 1928, were noted in lumber mills, 676 of 
tered by the 173 firms making returns, as which reduced their payrolls from 48,143 on 
compared with 16,572 in the preceding month. December 1 to 41,844 workers at the begin- 


Taste I[V.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 






























*Relative] Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 Jan. 1 
Industries Weight 1929 1928 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manusaciurin ged eis ccicte tasqee eee 54-4 107-8 113-4 97-9 94-7 80-0 81-7 86-7 
Animal products—edible............ 1-8 109-8 112-2 102-1 91-9 91:3 898 81-9 
Fur and productscss00.... 6. seokmtrs 0-1 80-5 90-8 93°7 96-6 96-9 94-2 116-0 
Leather and products............... 1:6 85-8 83-9 102-6 102-9 93-5 92-8 95+5 
Lumber ana products..............- 4-5 84-2 95-4 78:1 77-4 77:3 70-0 74-4 
Rough and dressed lumber.......... 2-4 70-6 84-9 65-5 67-6 71-1 65-0 70-9 
PEHIGULO cece sc te nore eee: 1-0 112-9 121-4 105-3 94-9 88-2 75-7 78-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-1 103-3 108-6 97-9 95-3 88-9 81-7 70-3 
Musical instruments.........0.0.+0++ 0-4 110-4 116-4 102-2 105-1 95°7 82-2 80-5 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 98-1 111-8 87-7 92-0 91-9 87-9 118-2 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-7 106-1 110-0 104-4 98-7 93-0 88-2 99-9 
Pulp and paper: os. 8s ecceeee rene © 3-3 100-1 106-1 102-3 95-6 87-5 79-7 94-2 
Paneriproducts=. jscsoeiees -aeeek 0-9 107-2 115-3 104-9 98-3 95-3 90-4 70-5 
Printing and publishing.............. 2-5 114-6 113-7 107-9 103-3 99-8 98-1 107-4 
Rubber products... sc eeecle ose eee 2-0 142-2 145-3 116-2 102-2 106-6 80-9 57-4 
Exile PLOCUCES ss oa sl atepreresiciomenia 8-2 102-4 108-8 99-9 98-2 94-4 86-2 92-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 106-9 110-6 108-8 100-9 98-9 88-3 103-4 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 109-4 113-5 92-5 99-6 89-0 80-1 73-9 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-2 93-0 103-9 93-9 93-2 90-6 85-0 65-5 
Other textile products............. 1-0 100-2 107-8 101°4 97-7 98-8 92-6 119-9 
Plant products (0.¢.8.).....c-.+008%65 1-5 113-5 125-6 109-7 92°6 88-0 76:9 90-2 
Tobacco, assigns pans hes os re ite ae I - = = 
Distilled and malt liquors. 0- : . - - - = - 
Wood distillates and extracts. 0-1 153-5 159-4 116- 111-2 102-6 138-7 105-3 
Chemicals and allied products. : 0-8 110-2 114-0 102-8 95-0 92-4 90-8 100-8 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 108-3 120-1 89-8 93-3 79-9 70-0 80-8 
Pilectric(cucrents.....ccceedecc cee: 1-5 114-1 123-9 107-8 97-6 97-2 102-1 93-6 
Hlectrical apparatus...........000+5- 1-4 128-7 128-9 109-5 108-3 93°5 96°9 86:3 
Iron and steel products............+: 16-0 114-9 116-3 96-9 94-2 86-7 74:3 90-0 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-6 117-6 125-8 105-4 97-2 95-4 63-2 94-7 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1:3 117-4 124-2 110-7 100-9 92-3 83-1 95-0 
Agricultural implements........... 1-0 106-8 111-6 95-1 106-5 85-7 49-3 64-9 
Mand vehicles: gesjos0 mse ciectennes 7:4 113-3 108-8 92-0 88-7 85-9 78°3 96-1 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-0 130-1 122-7 82-8 64-0 52-6 41-2 76:5 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 112°8 108-7 68-2 100°6 103-9 64-6 Hh § 
Heating appliances...............- 0-5 120-7 140-0 98-6 93-1 89-6 77-1 x 
Tron and steel iebrication fe 8). : 1-0 150+4 154-5 117-7 93°7 80-7 62-3 82-1 
machine shop pro- 
aoa rol es Po aeis " re 0-7 120-2 121-3 90-3 101-2 87-7 86-5 81-0 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 106°8 114-0 99-4 97-6 88-0 78-6 y : 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-0 121-7 126-1 107-9 100-7 88-5 75-3 pe 
MANOTALDLOGUGUS: sree 10's citi. eieleysisininis 1-3 122-9 131-5 101-6 96°4 94-0 91-5 ae 
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a se 0-8 118-0 134-4 97-8 88-1 89-5 74-1 te 
Communications 3-0 112-6 114-7 102-9 99-6 95-6 93-6 pas 
‘Telegraphs 0-7 117-8 122-8 99-0 95-2 91-1 87-6 ae 
‘Telephones Peale Hest atl gost 5.9 1d 99-1 
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ee railways and cartage......... a At3 ie ae ie aoe ee 10 
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1-2 70:4 111-8 63-1 40-0 46:0 45-6 49-1 
3-6 85-0 102°5 79-0 73:5 66-0 61-7 66-2 
1-9 118-0 117-2 105:3 96°7 90-1 ae aoe 
Hotels and restaurants.............- 1-0 114-9 112-9 99-0 93-0 87-6 ah eG 
Proiessional 4... 022602600500 Bete 0-2 113-6 116-1 107-8 96-0 oe Beer eae 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 124-0 a ee eer ia a 98.6 
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i ight’ i loyees in the indicated industry is of the 
*The ‘Relative Weight” column shows the proportion that the number of emp z 
total aes of Sranlovere reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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ning of January. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the corresponding date last 
year. Sawmills. registered the most pro- 
nounced decreases, but there was also cur- 
tailment in furniture, match container and 
other wood-using industries. There were es- 
pecially marked losses in British Columbia 
and Ontario, although employment declined 
generally except in the Prairie Provinces, 
where no change was indicated. 


Musical Instruments—Forty manufacturers 
of musical instruments released 225 persons 
from their staffs, bringing them to 3,311 at 
the beginning of January. The bulk of the 
line was in Ontario. A rather smaller reces- 
sion had been noted on January 1 a year ago, 
but the index number then was lower. 


Plant Products, Edible—There were reduc- 
tions in employment in all branches of the 
vegetable food group, the greatest being in 
sugar and syrup, canning, biscuit, and choco- 
late and confectionery factories, the working 
forces of the 308 co-operating employers 
totalled 26,818 persons, as compared with 30,- 
715 in their last report. The contractions in 
Ontario were especially pronounced, but the 
movement was generally unfavourable. The 
declines noted at the beginning of January last 
year were much larger, and the index number 
was several points lower than on the date 
under review. 


Pulp and Paper Products—The shrinkage 
at the beginning of January, 1929, was more 
extensive than in 1928, but employment con- 
tinued rather better than on the correspond- 
ing date in any other year since the record 
was instituted in 1920. Statistics were re- 
ceived from 475 firms, whose staffs aggregated 
61,498 workers, or 2,225 less than in their 
report. The most noteworthy losses were in 
Quebec and Ontario, although the trend was 
downward in all except the Prairie Provinces. 
Pulp and paper mills reported a large pro- 
portion of the reduction, but there were also 
declines in plants producing paper goods. 


Rubber Products—Rubber factories showed 
a decrease, which was smaller than that of 
January 1, 1928; 38 rubber factories had 18,- 
070 employees on the date under review, as 
against 18,450 at the beginning of December. 
Ontario and Quebec reported losses, despite 
which, the index number, at 142.2, was higher 
than in any month of the years, 1920-1927, 
and was only exceeded during two months 
in 1928. 

Textile Products—The 491 firms furnishing 
data released a smaller number of operatives 
than were let out by the establishments re- 
porting at the beginning of January, 1928, 
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when the index number was slightly lower 
than on the date under review. Their pay- , 
rolls included 75,090 persons on January 1, 
against 80,122 in the last report. Ontario 
recorded the bulk of the shrinkage, which 
was especially marked in the hosiery and knit- 
ting, thread, yarn and cloth and garment 
divisions. 

Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
falling-off in employment at the beginning of 
January involved more employees than on 
January 1 last year, when employment was in 
considerably smaller volume. Statements 
were tabulated from 141 manufacturers in 
this group, employing 14,315 workers, or 1,408 
less than on December 1. Practically all the 
loss took place in tobacco plants, and in Que- 
bec while elsewhere comparatively — slight 
changes were noted. 


Chemical Products—Employment in chem- 
ical and allied product factories, chiefly in 
Quebee and Ontario, showed a contraction 
on January 1, when 250 persons were released 
from the labour forces of the 115 reporting 
plants, which had 7,212 employees. Similar 
declines had been noted on the correspond- 
ing date a year ago, and the index number 
then was several points lower. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further 
contractions in employment were made in 
building material works, 129 of which re- 
ported an aggregate staff of 10,658, as com- 
pared with 12,188 in the preceding month. 
All provinces shared in this curtailment, 
which, however, was most marked in Quebec 
and Ontario. Brick and stone plants re- 
corded important declines, which were rather 
smaller than those of January 1, 1928, when 
the employment was not so active. 


Electric Current—There were large de- 
creases in the number employed in electric 
current plants, according to statistics from 
89 producers, employing 13,720 workers, or 
1,254 less than on December 1, Quebec re- 
ported most of this reduction which involved 
more employees than that indicated at the 
beginning of January last year; the index then, 
however, was several points lower. 


Electrical Apparatus—A slight increase in 
personnel was registered by the 44 co-operat- 
ing electrical apparatus factories, whose 
labour forces aggregated 12,928 persons on 
January 1. Employment was in greater volume: 
than on the same date of the preceding year. 


Iron and Steel Products—Crude, rolled 
and forged, heating appliance, and general 
plant machinery works reported decided cur- 
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tailment, while improvement was shown in 
land vehicle factories; the payrolls of the 643 
firms furnishing data in the iron and steel 
group totalled 147,106, against 148490 em- 
ployees on December 1. This contraction, 
(which was on a much smaller scale than on 
the corresponding date last year, when the 
index was lower) was most pronounced in 
Ontario, while the movement was upward in 
Quebee and the Prairie Provinces. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—The loss re- 
corded in non-ferrous metal products, involved 
a fewer workers than that indicated on the 
corresponding date in 1928; the index was 
then many points lower than on January 1, 
1929. Returns were compiled from 104 em- 
ployers of 18,199 persons, as compared with 
18,881 at the commencement of December. 
The most noteworthy reductions were in 
Ontario, 


Mineral Products—Further and greater de- 
clines were noted in this group, the shrinkage 
being larger than that indicated at the begin- 
ning of last year. A combined working force 
of 11,842 persons was employed by the 81 
establishments whose returns were received 
and who had 12,628 employees on December 
1. The situation was much more favourable 
than on January 1, 1928. 


Logging 


Logging camps showed a smaller falling-off 
than on the same date last year, while em- 
ployment continued in greater volume than 
at the beginning of January in most years of 
the record. A combined working force of 
43,401 men was reported by the 233 co- 
operating firms, who had 44,625 in the pre- 
ceding month. Improvement was shown in 
the Maritime and Prairie Provinces and On- 
tario, while the movement was downward in 
Quebec and British Columbia. 

Mining 

Coal—There was a decline in coal mines, 
78 of which reduced their payrolls from 29,071 
persons on December 1 to 28,413 at the 
beginning of January. The recession took 
place mainly in the Maritime Provinces. Ad- 
ditions to staffs had been indicated on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, and the index number was then 
slightly higher. 


Metallic Ores—Further losses were noted in 
metallic ore mines, 421 workers being released 
from the payrolls of the 67 co-operating firms 
who employed 14,564 persons at the begin- 
ning of January. All provinces registered re- 
ductions in this group, in which little general 
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change had been indicated on January 1, 
1928, when employment was not so active. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (other than coal) — 
The trend of employment in this division con- 
‘tinued downward; although larger losses were 
noted on January 1 a year ago, the index 
then was many points lower. Statements 
were received from 64 firms employing 7,496 
workers, as compared with 8,562 in the pre- 
ceding month. Quebec and Ontario recorded 
the greatest shrinkage. 


Communications 


Further curtailment in personnel was re- 
ported in telephones and telegraphs, but the 
situation continued to compare favourably 
with that on the same date in other years 
of the record. The payrolls of the 187 com- 
panies and branches furnishing data declined 
from 27,677 on December 1 to 27,181 em- 
ployees at the beginning of January. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Employment 
in local transportation showed a further sea- 
sonal decline, involving a rather larger num- 
ber of workers than that reported on January 
1, 1928, when the index number was over nine 
points lower. A combined staff of 21,943 was 
employed by the 122 co-operating firms, who 
had 22,914 workers in the preceding month. 
All provinces except British Columbia shared 
in the reduction. 

Steam Railways—Employment on steam 
railways showed a decrease which exceeded 
that indicated on the corresponding date a 
year ago. The index number then, however, 
was practically the same as on the date under 
review. Improvement in the Maritime Prov- 
imeces was offset by contractions elsewhere.» 
The payrolls of the 105 companies and divi- 
sional superintendents furnishing returns ag- 
gregated 81,853 persons, as against 87,796 in 
their last report. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—There was. a 
large reduction in employment in water trans- 
portation, chiefly in Quebec and Ontario, while 
a seasonal increase was noted in the Mari- 
time Provinces. On the whole, a smaller num- 
ber of workers was let out than on January 1, 
1928, when the index was lower. Returns were 
compiled from 69 employers of 11,927 men, 
compared with 15,815 in the preceding month. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Continued curtailment of opera- 
tions was shown generally in building construc- 
tion; 577 contractors reduced their staffs from 
46,875 at the beginning of December to 36,890 
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on January 1. The most pronounced declines 
were in Quebec and Ontario, but there were 
general losses except in British Columbia. 
Less extensive decreases were indicated on 
January 1 last year, when the index was sev- 
eral points lower. 


Highway—Statements were received from 
174 firms employing 10,662 workers, as com- 
pared with 17,399 in the preceding month. 
The greatest falling-off was in the Maritime 
Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally downward. Somewhat 
larger contractions were indicated at the be- 
ginning of January, 1928, when employment 
was in less volume. 


Railway —aA further, but rather less marked, 
recession was shown in this division, in which 
45 employers reported 33,454 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 40,863 in the pre- 
ceding month. The situation was much better 
than on January 1 of a year ago, although the 
declines then noted were considerably smaller. 
All provinces recorded a seasonal falling-off 
in employment, but that in the Prairie Prov- 
inces was greatest. 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary idle- 
ness due to economic causes. Persons who. are 
engaged in work other than their own trades, 
or who are idle because of illness, are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions which are in- 
volved in industrial disputes are excluded from 
our tabulations. As the number of unions 
making returns varies from month to month, 
with consequent variation in the membership 
upon which the percentage of unemployment 
is based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organizations 
reporting. 

The local trade union situation at the close 
of December was less favourable than at the 
end of the previous month, the customary 
curtailment of employment incidental to the 
holiday and inventory periods, together with 
mid-season slackness in several trades and in- 
dustries affecting the situaton to a marked 
degree. The level of employment in the coun- 
try as a whole, however, remained the same as 
at the end of 1927, although fluctuations were 
apparent in the various provinces. Reports 
for December were tabulated from a total of 
1,695 labour organizations with 190,889 mem- 
bers, of whom 12,553 were idle on the last day 
of the month, a percentage of 6-6 contrasted 


Services 


Increased activity was registered in service 
group; 187 firms employed 17,827 persons, or 
141 more than in the preceding month. Re- 
ductions were indicated at the beginning of 
January, 1928, when the index, as on the same 
date in earlier years of the record, was mush 
lower. 


Trade 


Retail trade afforded considerably more em- 
ployment than on December 1, but there were 
contractions in wholesale establishments, fol- 
lowing an unusually active season. The 640 
co-operating employers had 83,220 workers, 
compared with 82,357 in their last report. Em- 
ployment continued at a much higher level 
than in the same month in any previous year 
for which dates are available. 

The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, by 
leading cities and by industries. The columns 
headed “ Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on the date indi- 
cated. 


at the Close of December, 1928 


with 4:2 per cent of inactivtiy in November 


and with 6:6 per cent in December, 1927. 


With the exception of New Brunswick and 
British Columbia all provinces reflected less ac- 
tivity than in November. the Quebec unem- 
ployment percentage being over 4 points in ex~ 
cess of that registered in November, and being 
caused to a large degree by dullness in the 
garment trades and building and construction 
occupations. In Nova Scotia coal miners, 
quarry workers and navigation employees con- 
tributed largely to the total provincial depres- 
sion. Between-season quietness in building - 
operations was responsible, for the most part, 
for the adverse situation reported in Ontario 
tending also to influence, in a smaller way, the 
unemployment percentages in Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, in which provinces 
also some falling off in work available to steam 
railway employees was apparent. An import- 
ant factor also in the Alberta situation was the 
increase in idleness reported among coal 
miners. The improvement. registered in New 
Brunswick and British Columbia in comparison 
with November was small, being less than one 
per cent in each province. When a compari- 
son is made with the returns for December, 
1927, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and British Columbia unions all 
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reported employment expansion during the 
month under review, which was offset by reduc- 
tions in the remaining provinces. British Col- 
umbia unions reported the most substantial 
gains in activity over December a year ago, 
the manufacturing industries and the building 
trades especially reporting better situations. 
The unemployment increase in Quebec during 
December over the same month in 1927 was 
due to greater depression in the garment 
trades. Coal miners in Alberta and building 
tradesmen in Manitoba were in a large measure 
accountable for the unfavourable tendencies 
in these provinces. 


The chart accompanying this article illus- 
trates the trend of unemployment by months 
from January, 1922, to date. The course fol- 
lowed by the curve during the first two months 
of 1928 was slightly upward from that indi- 
cated at the close of the previous year show- 
ing an increase in the unemployment volume, 
but during the following seven months expan- 
sion was noted and as a result the trend of the 
curve was consistently downward. With the 
beginning of October, however, a period of de- 
pression set in, chiefly seasonal in character 
and the curve again extended in an upward 
direction in which course it continued until 
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A separate tabulation is compiled each 
month showing the unemployment existing in 
the largest city in each province with the ex- 
ception of Prince Edward Island. Of these 
Halifax reported the most outstanding reduc- 
tions in employment when compared with 
November, while in Regina also the curtail- 
ment was pronounced. Moderate increases in 
idleness were registered by Winnipeg and Ed- 
monton members, and the declines in activity 
reported from Montreal and Toronto were 
small, In Saint John and Vancouver employ- 
ment was more prevalent than in November, 
the gains in both cities being about 2 per cent. 
In making a comparison with the returns for 
December, 1927, Vancouver unions reported a 
substantially larger percentage of employ- 
ment during the month under review and a 
higher level of employment was also main- 
tained in Montreal, Saint John and Toronto. 
On the other hand, there was an increase in 
idleness of over 4 per cent reported in both 
Regina and Edmonton and around 2 per cent 
in both Halifax and Winnipeg. 
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the close of the year when it rested at exactly 
the same level as on December 31, 1927. 

The downward movement that employment 
in the manufacturing industries has experienced 
during several months continued into December, 
the 468 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated at the end of December (with a com- 
bined membership of 54,361 persons), recording 
8-3 per cent of idleness as contrasted with 5-6 
per cent in November. The most appreciable 
change was indicated among garment workers, 
who were especially slack during December 
owing to mid-season dullness, particularly in 
Montreal. The increase in unemployment re- 
ported among leather workers and general 
labourers was also considerable, and nominal 
declines in employment were indicated by paper 
makers, printing tradesmen, textile workers 
and metal polishers. On the other hand, iron 
and steel, wood and glass workers, bakers, cigar 
makers and hat and cap makers were more 
actively engaged than in November. The 
situation in the manufacturing division, as a 
whole, was but slightly better than in Decem- 
ber, 1927, when 9°3 per cent of idleness was 
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recorded, though pronounced changes occurred 
within the group, particularly in the metal and 
garment trades, the noteworthy advance in 
the former trades being only slightly more than 
sufficient to offset the slackness recorded 
among the latter. Contributory increases in 
employment, on a smaller scale, were manifest 
by wood workers, papermakers, metal polishers, 
glass workers, tailors and printing tradesmen, 
while reductions in work afforded were indi- 
cated among leather workers, hat and cap 
makers, bakers, cigar makers and_ general 
labourers. 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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Among coal miners the situation was some- 
what less favourable during December than in 
the previous month, according to the reports 
tabulated from a total of 47 unions, with 19,793 
members, 3-6 per cent of whom were idle, con- 
trasted with -4 per cent in November. This 
reduction in employment over November was 


shared by both Nova Scotia and Alberta 
miners, while British Columbia members were 
afforded the same volume of work in both 
months of the comparison. In comparison with 
the returns for December, 1927, when 1-4 per 
cent of inactivity was recorded, Nova Scotia 
unions reflected slightly heightened activity 
during the month under review; in Alberta 
the situation was adverse and in British Col- 
umbia no change was indicated in the num- 
ber of idle members. Many miners in both 
the eastern and western coal fields, however, 
continued to work only a few days a week. 
Quarry workers in Nova Scotia reported a 
much larger proportion of their members idle 
than in November, but moderate reductions 
in employment over December a year ago. 


Curtailment in building and construction 
operations was again in evidence during De- 
cember and with increasing force, due to mid- 
winter slackness, the percentage of idleness 
standing at 15-5 contrasted with 9-3 per cent 
of inactivity in November. The percentage 
for December was based on the reports tabu- 
lated from 216 unions with an aggregate mem- 
bership of 26,544 persons. Carpenters and 
joiners were the most seriously affected by this 
depression, in which all trades, however, shared 
in varying degree. The recessions among 
bricklayers, masons and plasterers were also 
noteworthy. Compared with the situation in 
December, 1927, when 19-1 per cent of idleness 
was recorded, carpenters, and joiners were the 
only tradesmen to report a lower level of em- 
ployment during the month under review, 
while the gains in the remaining trades those 
registered among bricklayers, masons and 
plasterers were the most extensive. 


In the transportation group, 3-8 per cent of 
the members included in the returns were un- 
employed at the end of December, compared 
with 2-6 per cent in November and with 3:6 
per cent in December a year ago. December 
reports were received from a total of 720 
unions of transportation workers with a com- 
bined membership of 65,301 persons. Employ- 
ment for steam railway workers whose returns 
constitute about 81 per cent of the entire group 
membership reporting, eased off somewhat dur- 
ing December when compared with November, 
and this decline combined with a nominal re- 
duction in activity for teamsters and chauffeurs, 
more than offset the gains in the navigation divi- 
sion. Among street and electric railway em- 
ployees there was no change recorded in the un- 
employment percentage. The nominal decline in 
employment which was registered among trans- 
portation workers during December over the 
same month a year ago was duc, as in the 
previous comparison, to a slight reduction in 
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the volume of work afforded steam railway 
employees and teamsters and chauffeurs. 
Navigation workers, on the contrary, were 
busier, and among street and electric railway 
employees there was practically no change in 
the situation. 

Each month the reports received from asso- 
ciations of longshore workers are tabulated 
separately, and during December returns were 
compiled from 15 of these associations includ- 
ing a membership of 7,541 persons. Of these 
1,200 were without employment at the end 
of the month, a percentage of 15:9, as com- 
pared with 16:5 per cent of unemployment in 
November and with 15-0 per cent in Decem- 
ber, 1927. 

From unions of retail clerks 6 reports were 
received in December, representing a member- 
ship of 742 persons, -4 per cent of whom were 
idle on December 31 as compared with unem- 
ployment percentages of -7 in November and 
-6 in December, 1927. 

Civic employees indicated approximately the 
same percentage of inactivity during Decem- 
ber as in November, the 65 unions reporting 
in December, with 6,680 members, showing 1-6 
per cent of unemployment as compared with 
1:5 per cent in the preceding month. Some 
improvement was, however, recorded over De- 
cember, 1927, when 2:0 per cent of idleness 
was registered. 

The miscellaneous group of trades showed 
slightly better conditions during December 
than in November, the 119 unions from which 
reports were tabulated at the end of the month, 
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with 5,737 members, indicating 5:1 per cent 
of unemployment compared with 6:1 per cent 
in November. Hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees were afforded a greater volume of 
work than in November, and among barbers 
and stationary engineers and firemen nominal 
gains in employment were registered. The- 
atre and stage employees, however, were some- 
what slacker. In comparison with the returns 
for December, 1927, when the unempioyment 
percentage stood at 6-7, hotel and restaurant 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men reported a more favourable situation dur- 
ing the month under review, while theatre and 
stage employees and barbers suffered some cur- 
tailment of activity. 

The level of unemployment among fishermen 
at the end of December, as indicated by the 
returns tabulated from 2 unions of these work- 
ers with 755 members, remained the same as 
in November, the unemployment percentage 
at the end of both months standing at 19-9. 
Improvement, however, was registered over the 
December, 1927, situation when 26-7 per cent 
of the members were idle. 

Among lumber workers and loggers no inac- 
tivity was apparent during December as in both 
the preceding month and December a year 
ago. 

Table I summarizes the returns by provinces 
for December of each year from 1919 to 1925 
inclusive and for each month from January, 
1926, to date and table II shows the percent- 
ages of unemployment registered in the various 
groups of industries for the same months. 


Employment Office Reports for December, 1928 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during thé month of December, 1928, showed 
a decline of over 17 per cent in the number 
of placements effected, while the change in 
comparison with the corresponding month of 
1927 was negligible, being less than 1 per cent. 
All groups, except trade, showed declines from 
November, the largest in construction and 
maintenance. Gains in industries over De- 
cember a year ago were shown in manufac- 
turing, services and trade, but these increases 
were slightly more than offset by losses in 
logging, farming, mining, transportation, and 
construction and maintenance. 


The accompanying chart shows the trend 
of employment since January, 1926, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 


that the curves, both of vacancies and place- 
ments, in relation to applications showed a 
steady upward trend throughout the month, 
and at the close of the period the levels 
reached were, respectively, 2.5 and 1.5 points 
higher than those recorded at the close of 
1927. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 
applications was 70.2 and 79.4 during the 
firs, and second halves of December, 1928, 
in comparison with the ratios of 67.2 and 
76.9 during the same periods of 1927. The 
ratios of placements to each 100 applications 
during the periods under review were 67.0 
and 75.2 as compared with 64.4 and 73.7 
during the corresponding month of 1927. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during December, 
1928, was 949, as compared with 1,147 during 
the preceding month and with 938 in De- 
cember a year ago. 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,278 in com- 
parison with 1,637 in November, and with 
1,314 during December, 1927. 


The average number of placements made 


daily by the offices of the Service during 
December, 1928, was 902, of which 487 were 


in regular employment and 415 in work of . 


one week’s duration or less, as compared with 
a total daily average of 1,093 during the 
preceding month. Placements in December 
a year ago averaged 899 daily, consisting of 
516 placements in regular and 383 in casual 
employment. 

During the month of December, 1928, the 
offices of the Service referred 23,425 persons 
to vacancies, and effected a total of 22,529 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
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placements in regular and casual employment. 
This constituted a record year in placements 
effected, and exceeded by nearly 2 per cent 
the former high level attained in 1923. 


The following table gives the placements 
recorded to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada:— 











Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305, 805 
LQZOL. sie a/aibseretareye ot winete 366, 547 79,265 445,812 
DODD he wishitesuw cence 280,518 75, 238 355, 756 
1922 sts ferent crete aisle 297,827 95, 695 393,522 
1923 Aaeaet aya sion oe ieiste 347,165 115,387 462,552 
1924 247,425 118,707 366, 132 
306, 804 106,021 412, 825 
300, 226 109,929 410, 155 
302,723 112,046 414,769 
334, 604 135, 724 470,828 








POSITIONS OFFERED AND PLACEMENTS EFFECTED FOR EACH ONE HUNDRED 
APPLICATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


Applications Vacancies - 


Placements o—o—o—o—o—o 
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1926 


lar employment were 12,166, of which 9,046 
were of men and 3,120 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 10,363. The 
number of vacancies reported by employers 
was 14,014 for men and 9,694 for women, a 
total of 23,708, while applications for work 
numbered 31,926, of which 22,114 were from 
men and 9,812 from women. 

During the year 1928, offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada reported 506,426 
vacancies, 597,493 applications, and 470,328 








1928 


re 
ec 
Nova Scorra 


During the month of December, 1928, posi- 
tions offered through employment offices in 
Nova Scotia were over 7 per cent less than ‘n 
the preceding month and nearly 3 per cent 
less than during the corresponding month of 
1927. Placements declined 9 per cent in cam- 
parison with November and nearly 11 per 
cent when compared with December, 1927. 
The manufacturing industries, construction and 
maintenance and trade were the only groups 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1928 































Vacancies Applicants Regular 
tae Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported ea fered ielerres —_ Deter come: 

durin, at end o! uring at end of | peri 
Sard period period |vacancies Regular | Casual period 927 

Nova Scotia....... atalaleralereretsratsr ors sararers 593 88 589 561 121 403 567 163 
Halifax: cc cc csc Pctaciacge wreciaavsteainiate 315 a 314 268 30 238 344 40 
New Glasgow........se0+-+e0+ saistaiate 134 35 119 150 81 32 104 94 
Sydney meee cose samemtctee 144 2 156 143 10 133 119 29 
New Brunswick............... nian 726 21 726 720 213 507 273 244 
Ge Clniner ceieienis rie cieiacsiclerecaversie store ote 51 0 53 53 38 15 2 47 
IMONCLON ee ne cae asee aceeeeinetieciee 316 21 297 308 117 191 22 126 
Staloliniqesenasssiesioasmenceercosee 359 0 376 359 58 301 249 71 
MVC D OC eae iercisinciee’o seinen einsielcl-ie ae 1,477 210 3,335 1,645 1,421 29 812 1,458 
Hull..... fe 240 25 542 412 412 0 54 335 
Montrea 716 79 1,941 661 602 4 567 714 
MuShees ss. dese cing sisecss 240 16 408 273 233 10 78 114 
Sherbrooke *jetects.0 4 acne A 125 36 268 124 80 10 91 136 
PWPEC TRAV OLB. a5 15.6. < 0.2 d.0'e sues sieinioivic ote 156 54 176 175 94 5 22 159 
Ontario:s5. ser sne ence eave seemed 11,183 1,480 14,394 10,479 5,947 4,147 6,428 5,137 
Bellovilles oo oc,0sercis.sicicis.steie sreisie’iaisiete 125 0 131 125 69 56 75 154 
Brantlord.eercee nonce eee 331 24 383 314 174 132 259 61 
hathamatern dec nce ecistelre creer 253 6 282 253 169 84 69 107 
Gilat lit He ayacyavansva ois onesainiorsies tera el seeiel iat 85 31 71 53 52 1 35 195 
Bort) Williaimy ve. socstaclclsiiens celeteloters 322 8 349 316 261 55 130 352 
(Guelplteaserreosisisleriertsts 139 34 237 127 50 69 147 40 
Hamil toneecemacrncececeones ap 862 6 1,333 862 356 506 989 162 
Kangstoneerres noaicene meet 317 15 344 301 80 221 148 48 
Kitchenera.csheretese waste 165 35 516 286 64 179 194 57 
LONG ONS oe oh Seis eieh distancing 403 57 482 390 223 146 291 205 
Niagara Falls 172 17 210 169 106 59 168 82 
INOnth, Ba yee cecrcisjsisieie seieiels seieiese 254 49 332 332 300 32 0 283 
OBIE WA stein iecvereiclessretetateteraleisilerecetetors 368 6 377 341 198 143 80 138 
Ottawa....... Bloterstemieleteistareiatelcteyevateratels 594 202 700 475 238 162 723 308 
Pembrokese. erate oce tooo enae 204 63 250 227 204 23 5 218 
Peterborough). ). arctic tea fe 160 14 172 172 86 59 117 81 
Port Arthur.. 3 969 0 644 635 527 log 13 666 
St. Catharines. . 256 22 411 223 77 146 353 54 
St. Thomas..... Senieaeedtesas 175 16 213 168 84 84 94 57 
DATMISe er oer ecisetrchnceatieeser 143 1 159 143 66 77 68 73 
Sault Ste. Marie................ 77 296 361 108 74 19 147 96 
Sudbury-ssesecwerieccecinesincte 185 0 242 214 192 22 0 277 
METIAIMINS ce ice cele aeeeiereratas 316 67 290 242 226 1 60 269 
Toronto...... bg sci ttn s aeeee ia 3,670 484 5,237 3,391 1,790 1,447 1,967 1,002 
IWANGSOR ssc aaieieisiere sichaaaios seer wrestle 63 27 668 612 281 31 96 152 
Manitoba. (cd.c2sc.e a ceeee. oe 3,082 60 3,943 3,382 1,228 2,083 754 2227 
(Bran Gon twcoe craters Oe ois siecle oe toes 137 12 130 107 83 24 31 133 
Dauphineeeeeoscscecsevscseane bere 64 1 116 60 36 24 17 61 
WANDIPO’ M aiewioaiee oslo este cies rate 2,881 47 3,697 3,215 1,109 2,035 706 2,033 
Saskatchewan............... ..-| 25380 13 2,441 2,340 1,048 1,278 39 1,463 
StOVAN acct ce noicie eelererste siete aahe 42 0 47 28 27 1 0 25 
IMOOSCNAW),)-\ccreotscisieretets stele, erafote 394 9 404 407 169 224 0 182 
North Battleford 7, sser.secoese ation 129 1 71 70 43 27 0 77 
PrincerAlbert «sss. cmacers sinciysenins 206 2 188 174 139 35 7 216 
ROGUE a ors lctarsieic lois ais Gee erasistetseeteG 645 0 684 680 363 317 19 359 
BASICATOOR Ate since cfoleioaieineie crete ever 667 0 755 718 182 536 8 449 
SwaltiCurrent: sc.c cece cele teecten. 63 0 64 61 43 18 4 48 
Weyburn ’;cc.cmeenetnr Riis 60 1 69 60 32 28 1 43 
Yorkton.. 174 0 159 142 50 92 64 
Alberta. . 2,017 16 2,846 2,013 1,263 709 1,067 1,910 
Calgary..... 484 8 750 515 314 201 193 399 
Drumtbeller eye necesien ten versa 134 i 216 122 87 35 33 138 
Hdmontonsnscceaastae cream oere deere 974 53 1,401 967 668 258 727 959 
eth bridges ete cas vette jeune te aoe 272 9 307 254 105 149 60 153 
Medicine Hato cacocssesisonene + coeere 153 5 172 155 89 66 54 261 
British Columbia.................... 25250 130 3,652 2,285 925 1,207 2,078 784 
Cranbrook reac reer eee 141 1 66 140 138 45 118 
Keim GOPS arsiers sistele/sieisieratetslee s crmeleeieve 60 5 207 78 46 12 67 32 
Nana lin Oasis sans. visicinew nea setie 29 1 38 15 6 9 90 7 
Nelson...... Piehelsiaieloiniesetteiiestere siciristerse 64 9 51 49 48 72 
New Westminster................06. 103 1 186 102 30 72 130 17 
Rontichonemeaqesctecaisiteciae sos 50 4 63 49 10 35 44 18 
PRINCE GOLLE rac cassieccailasterscets 81 1 72 72 72 0 0 86 
Prince Ruperte iecee acest ocaonene 21 3 47 21 11 10 50 18 
Revelstoke > cccmannsoen bs seieeaner 80 26 108 31 30 1 3 li 
WETICATTNS ssqgobronnoocdy odbocacsueNe 974 74 1,963 1,061 406 556 1,198 322 
WACtOrIAS .Prinncteoteolencsteetoceelett 647 5 751 667 128 509 416 83 

AN. OCS... jess circsssevasinases sects: 23,708 2,078 31,926 23,425 12,166 10,363 12,018 13, 424* 
IM GTR titersratctsinns a eivtelerst sie ict eictaen einer 14,014 777 22,114 14,341 9,046 5,103 10,048 10,726 
IWOTDEN, Sai iiecteicie iciastie 2a teen eee 9,694 1,301 9,812 9,084 3,120 5, 260 1,970 2,698 





*38 placements effected by offices since closed. 
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to show gains in placements over December 
a year ago and these increases were more than 
offset by declines in other groups. Industrial 
divisions, in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month were: manu- 
facturing, 55; logging, 41; transportation, 23; 
construction and maintenance, 48; trade, 71, 
and services, 276, of which 209 were of house- 
hold workers. During December, 74 men and 
47 women were placed in regular employment. 


New Brunswick 


There was a decline of over 20 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in New Brunswick during 
December, when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of nearly 8 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding month in 
1927. Placements were over 22 per cent less 
than in November, but nearly 4 per cent 
higher than in December, 1927. Construction 
and maintenance and services showed the 
largest gains in placements over December 
a year ago and logging the largest decline. 
The changes in other groups were small. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
logging, 36; transportation, 24; construction 
and maintenance, 64; trade, 34; and services, 
533, of which 425 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 125 men 
and 88 women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in the 
Province of Quebec during December was 
nearly 34 per cent less than in the preceding 
month, but showed a gain of nearly 14 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month of 1927. Placements declined nearly 
43 per cent in comparison with November 
and were over 3 per cent less than in De- 
cember, 1927. Placements in the logging in- 
dustry were considerably higher than in the 
corresponding month a year ago and services 
showed some improvement, but the gains in 
these groups were more than offset by de- 
‘clines in all other divisions, construction and 
maintenance showing the largest decrease. 
Industrial divisions in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month 
were: manufacturing, 48; logging, 638; con- 
struction and maintenance, 284 and services, 
449, of which 351 were of household workers. 
Placements in regular employment numbered 
999 of men and 422 of women. 


ONTARIO 


During December employment offices in 
Ontario received orders for nearly 17 per cent 
less workers than in the preceding month, 


but one per cent more than during the cor- 
responding month of 1927. There was a de- 
cline of over 15 per cent in placements when 
compared with November, but a gain of over 
3 per cent in comparison with December, 
1927. Manufacturing, services and trade were 
the only groups to show gain in placements 
over December a year ago and while these 
increases were large they were almost entirely 
offset by declines in other groups, construction 
and maintenance and logging showing the 
largest decreases. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 1,562; 
logging, 1,587; farming, 328; mining, 47; 
transportation, 341; construction and mainten- 
ance, 1,630; trade, 580 and services, 3,960, of 
which 2,217 were of household workers. During 
the month 4,781 men and 1,166 women were 
placed in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Orders listed at Manitoba offices during 
December called for over one per cent less 
workers than in the preceding month and over 
14 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month of 1927. Placements showed a gain of 
more than 2 per cent over November, but 
were more than 19 per cent below December, 
1927. The decline in placements from a year 
ago was mainly due to reduced demand for 
farm and bush workers, although there were 
fewer placements in all groups except manu- 
facturing, services and trade. Services showed 
the largest gain and trade a nominal increase 
only. Industrial divisions in which most. of 
the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 102; logging, 
428; farming, 239; construction and mainten- 
ance, 88; trade, 201 and services, 2,219, of 
which 1,874 were of household workers. There 
were 782 men and 446 women placed in regu- 
lar employment during the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders listed at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during December were nearly 12 
per cent less than in the preceding month 
and nearly 2 per cent lower than during the 
corresponding month of 1927. Placements 
also were 14 per cent less than in November, 
but showed an increase of 7 per cent over 
December, 1928. Fewer placements were 
made in logging and farming than in the 
corresponding month a year ago, but these 
declines were more than offset by gains in 
other groups, the most noteworthy being in 
services, trade and construction and mainten- 
Industrial divisions in which most of 


ance. 
were effected during the 


the placements 
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month included: manufacturing, 107; logging, 
183; farming, 304; transportation, 128; con- 
struction and maintenance, 213; trade, 321 
and services, 1,061, of which 691 were of 
household workers. During the month 640 
men and 408 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


ALBERTA 


There was a decline of nearly 36 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Alberta during Decem- 
ber when compared with the preceding month 
and of over 20 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month a year ago, Place- 
ments were nearly 34 per cent below Novem- 
ber and nearly 20 per cent lower than in 
December, 1927. The only increase of im- 
portance in placements over December, 1927, 
by industrial groups was the services, although 
trade, manufacturing and _ transportation 
showed gains. These increases, however, were 
more than offset by declines in logging, farm- 
ing, mining and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 142; logging, 422; farming, 
239; mining, 88; transportation, 36; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 153; trade, 92 and ser- 
vices, 796, of which 633 were of household 
workers. Placements in regular employment 
numbered 942 of men and 321 of women. 


British CoLuMBIA 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in 
British Columbia during December were 
nearly 11 per cent less favourable than in 
the preceding month, but over 2 per cent 
better than during the corresponding month 
of 1927. There was a decline of 12 per cent 
in placements when compared with Novem- 
ber, but a gain of over 2 per cent in com- 
parison with December a year ago. All groups 
except manufacturing, logging and transporta- 
tion showed reductions in placements when 
compared with December, 1927, but the gains 
in these divisions were more than sufficient 
to offset declines in all other groups. In- 
dustrial divisions in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month were: 
manufacturing, 256; logging, 374; farming, 
67; mining, 34; transportation, 168; construc- 
tion and maintenance, 167; trade, 168 and ser- 
vices, 890, of which 487 were of household 
workers. During December regular employ- 
ment was found for 703 men and 222 women. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of December, 1928, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected 12,166 placements in regular employ~ 
ment, 5,869 of which were of persons for whom 
the employment found was outside the im- 
mediate locality of the offices at which they 
were registered. Of the latter, 1,458 were 
granted the reduced transportation rate, 961 
going to points within the same province as 
the despatching office and 497 to otber pro- 
vinces. The reduced transportation rate which 
is 2.7 cents per mile with a minimum fare 
of $4, is granted by the railway companies 
to bona fide applicants at the Employment 
Service who may desire to travel to, distant 
employment for which no workers are avail- 
able locally. 

Quebec offices granted reduced rate certifi- 
cates to 199 persons during December, 67 of 
whom went to employment within the pro- 
vince and 132 to points outside. Provincially 
the Quebec ctiy office transferred 57 bushmen 
and one camp cook, and Montreal 9 bushmen 
to logging districts within their respective 
zones. The interprovincial movement was of 
bushmen despatched from Hull, 100 travelling 
to North Bay and vicinity and 32 to Cobalt. 


By offices in Ontario 368 transfers at the 
reduced rate were effected during December, 
367 of which were provincial. This move- 
ment within the province was largely of bush- 
men, 338 of whom were carried at the special! 
rate to employment, principally around ‘Tim- 
mins, Port Arthur, Fort William and Sud- 
bury. The majority of these were granted 
their certificate for reduced transportation at 
North Bay and Port Arthur. In addition, 
North Bay transferred one hotel clerk to Tim- 
mins, one millwright and one engineer to 
Cobalt and one paving construction worker 
to Toronto, while from Port Arthur also 5 
road cutters, 4 cooks, one clerk and 3 cookees 
went to employment, within the territory 
covered by that office. Kingston received one 
electric lineman from London; Timmins one 
filer from Pembroke; Sudbury, 2 machine 
runners from Toronto; Port Arthur one hoist 
man from Cobalt; and Brantford 4 machinists 
and one fitter from Ottawa and one machinist 
from Kingston. From Timmins one mine 
sampler was sent at the reduced rate to a 
point within the same zone. The one inter- 
provincial transfer was of a miner who jour- 
neyed from Sudbury to employment within 
the Winnipeg zone. 
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The number of workers travelling from 
Manitoba centres at the reduced rate totalled 
456, of whom 111 were transported te points 
within the province and 345 to other pro- 
vinees. The certificates for persons going to 
provincial centres were all granted at Winni- 
peg from which point 10 domestic and hotel 
workers were conveyed to Brandon, 3 hotel 
workers to Dauphin and 51 farm hands, 17 
teamsters, 9 bushmen, one carpenter, one 
painter, one miner, one road worker, 7 tractor 
operators, 3 rock men, one carpenter, one 
blacksmith, 4 cooks and one farm general 
to centres within the Winnipeg zone. Of 
those going outside the Province Port Arthur 
and vicinity was the destination of 308 bush 
workers, 2 farm hands, 2 cookees, one saw 
mill labourer, one blacksmith, 4 teamsters 
and one hotel cook, and Fort William of one 
steamfitter, all of these receiving their cer- 
tificates for transportation at Winnipeg. 
From Winnipeg in addition one camp cook 
was carried at the special rate to Prince AI- 
bert, 4 farm hands and 2 hotel workers to 
Regina, 3 farm hands and 1 cook to York- 
ton, 5 farm hands and 5 hotel workers to 
Estevan, one farm hand to Calgary and one 
farm general to Edmonton. The Brandon 
office effected transfers of 2 hotel porters to 
Estevan. 


Of the 119 reduced rate certificates issued 
by Saskatchewan offices during December, 108 
were to provincial points and the balance to 
centres in other provinces. A large part of 
the movement provincially was to the logging 
regions, the Prince Albert zone receiving 37 
bushmen, 23 despatched from Prince Albert, 
9 from Saskatoon, 4 from Regina and one 
from Moose Jaw, while to North Battleford 
were despatched 38 bushmen, 35 from Saska- 
toon and 3 from Prince Albert. Saskatoon, 
in addition, transferred one farm hand to 
North Battleford, one cook to Prince Albert, 
5 teamsters to Yorkton and 2 farm hands 
within its own zone. From Regina also, 2 
farm hands, one cook and one cookee went 
to Prince Albert, one housekeeper to Swift 
Current, 3 farm hands to Yorkton, one painter 
to Estevan, 2 housekeepers to Moose Jaw 
and 4 farm hands and one cook to employ- 
ment in the Regina zone. The remaining pro- 
vincial certificates were granted to one wait- 
ress going from Moose Jaw to Regina and 
3 teamsters, 2 cooks, one saw filer and one 
handyman travelling from Prince Albert to 
points within the same zone. The transfers 
outside the province from Regina ircluded 
one store clerk conveyed to Brandon, one 
bushmen to Dauphin and 2 bushmen to Fort 


William, while from Moose Jaw 6 teamsters 
proceeded to Port Arthur and from Prince 
Albert one bushmen was sent to Dauphin. 


Transfers from Alberta office involving the 
special rate during December numbered 215, 
of which 210 were to points within the pro- 
vince. The Edmonton office effected the ma- 
jority of these issuing certificates to 135 bush- 
men, 13 miners, 7 farm hands, 7 teamsters, 
one saw filer, 8 cookees, 4 blacksmiths, one 
kitchen maid, one edgerman, one clerk, one 
camp cook, one engineer, one fish dresser, one 
mine labourer, 3 hotel cooks, 2 sawyers and 2 
mining engineers bound for employment with- 
in its own zone and also to one farm hand 
going to Drumheller and 2 canthook men 
and 2 hoisting engineers travelling tc Leth- 
bridge. The Calgary office despatched 8 
sawyers and 3 farm hands to Edmonton, one 
farm housekeeper to Drumheller, one sheep 
herder and one farm hand within the Calgary 
zone, one oil driller to Medicine Hat and 
one cook to Lethbridge. The movement to 
other provinces originated in Edmonton from 
which point one tie maker journeyed to Prince 
George and 2 farm hands each to the North 
Battleford and Saskatoon zones. 


In British Columbia 101 persons took ad- 
vantage of the reduced transportation rate 
during December, 98 travelling to provincial 
situations and the remainder to employment 
outside the province. Provincially the Van- 
couver office transferred 22 tie makers, one 
miner and one mucker to Revelstoke, one en- 
gineer, 2 sawyers, 2 farm hands and one care- 
taker to Prince George, 2 painters, one pole 
maker, one cook, one flunkey and one farm 
hand to Kamloops, one cook, one carpenter 
and one flunkey to Penticton, 2 miners to 
Nelson and 7 miners, 8 cooks, 2 flunkeys, one 
tunnel construction worker and 2 labourers 
to centres within the territory covered by 
the Vancouver office to points within their 
respective zones, Nelson despatched 10 bush- 
men, 8 sawyers, and 4 teamsters, Prince 
George 13 bushmen and 2 sawyers and Prince 
Rupert one blacksmith and 2 miners. The 
Prince George zone also*received 2 tie makers 
from Prince Rupert. The 3 interprovincial 
transfers were of farm hands one travelling 
from Prince Rupert to Edmonton, one from 
Victoria to Calgary and one from Vancouver 
to Regina. 

Of the 1,458 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during December 1,086 travelled by the 
Canadian National Railways, 355 by the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway, 2 by the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway and 15 by the 
Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada during December, 1928 


The value of the building permits issued 
by 63 cities in December, 1928, was the 
highest for that month since this record was 
begun in 1920, the authorizations being valued 
at $16,742,139; this was an increase of 5:8 
per cent as compared with the November 
total of $15,822,401 and of 42-4 per cent over 
the aggregate of $11,755,566 in December, 
1927, the previous high ievel for the month. 


Detailed statements were received from 
some 45 cities, showing that they had issued 
nearly 600 permits for dwelling valued at some 
$3,000,000 and about 1,400 permits for other 
buildings at an estimated cost of approxi- 
mately $12,000,000. During November, the 
construction was authorized of some 1,100 
dwellings and 2,600 other buildings, estimated 
to cost approximately $6,000,000 and $6,900,- 
000, respectively. 


As compared with the preceding month, 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and Saskatchewan 
registered increases in the value of the 
authorized building, the gain of $2,859,835, or 
38-1 per cent in Ontario being especially pro- 
nounced. Of the declines elsewhere indi- 
cated, that of $755,738 or 28-5 per cent in 
British Columbia was the greatest absolute 
reduction, but larger proportional losses were 
noted in New Brunswick, Manitoba and Al- 
berta. 


All provinces except New Brunswick and 
British Columbia recorded increases over 
December, 1927, in the value of the build- 
ing authorized. Ontario showed the most 
marked absolute gain of $4,362,044 or 72-8 
per cent, but the greatest proportional advance 
was in Saskatchewan. 


Montreal and Toronto registered increases 
in the value of the building permits issued as 
compared with November, and also in com- 
parison with December, 1927. In Winnipeg 
and Vancouver there were losses in the former 
and gains in the latter comparison. Halifax, 
Sydney, Brantford, Chatham, Guelph, King- 
ston, Kitchener, Ottawa, Stratford, Riverside, 
Walkerville, Woodstock. Regina, Nanaimo, 
Point Grey and South Vancouver recorded ad- 
vances in both comparisons. 


Cumulative Record for 1928—The follow- 
ing table shows the value of the building 
authorized by 63 cities during December and 
in the years since 1920, the 1928 figures are 
unrevised, while for the preceding years the 
statistics are revised. The table also gives 
index numbers, based upon the total value 
of the building authorized by these cities 
during 1920 as 100. Average index numbers 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED BY 63 
_ CITIES. 



































Cities Dec. 1928 | Nov. 1928 | Dec. 1927 
$ $ ; $ 
P.E.I.-Charlottetown. - - Nil 
Nova Scotia.......... 89,060 67,470 29,335 
EET a litaxem meets 72,835 48,365 29,335 
New Glasgow....... 700 4,970 Nil 
PSY GHOY:..kac codesviee 15,525 14, 135 Nil 
New Brunswick..... 11,850 82, 245 12,100 
Fredericton......... 1 - 3,075 
*Mioncton’.. icine «oe 1,310 66,360 1,250 
*Saint John.......... 10,540 15,885 CS 
Quebec.............- 3,645,317 | 4 090,950 | 3 416,882 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NGUVC Ades msec 3,183,850 | 3,006,272 | 2,431,225 
*Quebecsss. essence 235,017 270,895 27.275 
Shawinigan Falls.... 15,000 242,075 Nil 
*Sherbrooke......... 27,300 95, 683 65,000 
*Three Rivers....... 63,775 92,625 769,375 
*Westmount......... 120,375 383,400 124,007 
Ontario 0 7,490,845 5, 988, 636 
Belleville 200 23,093 536 550 
*Brantford 35, 288 26,413 6 585 
Chatham 62,700 41,600 51,900 
*Fort William 4,400 23,850 8, 200 
Ol bere ierere 5,450 56, 685 2,500 
*Guelph 38,185 2,770 3,295. 
*Hamilton. 145,400 381,550 185,000 
*Kingston.... 678, 203 132,920 955. 
*Kitchener 295, 830 26,458 13,162: 
*London 76,870 331,370 63, 250 
Niagara Falls....... 36, 465 43,205 43,540 
AWE ctu saints 524, 732 78, 225 278,875 
*Otitawaen.ceeeek c 2,532, 204 245,915 491,720 
Owen Sound........ ,500 11,600 1,000. 
*Peterborough....... 16 765 29,360 9,525, 
*Port/Arthur:s.o.00- 23,410 250,469 12,909) 
AS traviords, nese aes 22,475 14,007 2,300 
*St. Catharines...... 17,510 141,947 84,915 
tS. Thomasge... oan... 2,185 231,114 550: 
Sarniay. nee eee 52,750 48 352 75,765 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 3,788 61,095 1,740 
<P ONONUO see teers 4,290,021 | 3,766,443 | 3,330,107 
York and East 
York Townships. 348,395 874,373 237,850 
Welland 3,500 550 8,515, 
*Windsor 249,025 224,295 410, 625 
THOR ess seiseietas 42,985 49,750 17,806 
Riverside... 43,100 20, 250 25, 825. 
Sandwich... 6,300 50,350 11,050 
Walkerville. 657, 000 292,000 49,000 
Woodstock.......... 127,008 10, 836 23, 628 
Manitoba............ 145, 165 375,075 106,352 
*Brandouw cn snot e. 920 12,700 30,000 
St. Boniface......... 30,995 59,725 11, 602 
S Want pogecmert cts apie 113, 250 302, 650 64, 750 
Saskatchewan....... 454,425 390, 746 78,900 
*Moose JAW, acceso es 2,450 27,400 29,800 
*Reging = meteor een: 283,975 189, 221 8,450 
*Saskatoon 168, 000 174, 125 40, 650 
AMD@RG8. Sic tue cero ciee 151,335 675, 025 50, 633 
“Calganyn ween center 100,520 378, 709 39,613 
*W Gm ONtONess aes sac 27,060 224,221 3,025 
Lethbridge......... 18,480 57,220 7,770 
Medicine Hat....... 5,275 14, 875 225 
British Columbia....| 1,894,307 | 2,650,045 | 2,072,728 
Kamloops.......... 6,000 25, 200 320 
Nanaimo... ¢ 050i. 7,115 5,500 Nil 
*New Westminster... 23,310 182,820 12,150 
Prince Rupert x 6, 255 12,900 
*Vancouver..... zs D223, 100 1,980,500 968,385 
Point Grey....... 335,190 300,840 124,300 
North Vancouver. 11,730 18,780 8,450 
South Vancouver.. 164, 000 93,800 30, 950 
“Victoriageseeee ce 123, 245 36,350 915,372 
Total—63 Cities....| 16,742,139 | 15,822,401 | 11,755,566 
*Total—35 Cities....| 14,224,781 | 18,331,197 | 10, 190; 436 


HO 


1 Reports not received. 


Note:—From January 1, 1929, there will be only 61 cities 
shown in this record owing to the amalgamation of Point 
Grey and South Vancouver with Vancouver. The areas and 
population covered, however, remain the same. 
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of wholesale prices of building materials in 








the years 1920-1928 are also given (1913 
100). 

Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Valve ol ipaeniie iPpernies Clenrieerer 

Year Permits issued in issued in building 
a twelve twelve materials 

months months twelve 

(1920=100) | months, 

(1913=100) 
a re | ees (eee 

$ $ $ $ 

19283... 16,742,139 |220, 265,100 188-2 149-3 
LQQTES so. 11,755,566 |184, 613,742 157-8 147-7 
1926...... 11,508,818 |156,386, 607 133-6 149-2 
1925...... 7,363,777 |125,029,367 106-8 153-7 
AQ247 =) J: 6,463,319 [126,583,148 108-2 159-1 
1923...... 6,974,256 ]183,521,621 114-1 166-8 
19225 5% 9,517,402 |148, 215,407 126-7 162-2 
Tooter. 5,537,330 |116,794, 414 29-8 183-2 
1920...... 4,844,354 |117,019, 622 100-0 214-9 


The December total for the 63 cities was 
the highest in the record, as shown above, 
while the unrevised statistics for 1928 indi- 
cate that last year’s aggregate was greater 
than in any other of the eight preceding years, 
exceeding the previous high level of 1927 by 
over 19 per cent. The twelve months’ total 
for the 35 cities, $187,014,118—is also the 
highest in the record (which for these 35 
centres goes back to 1910) slightly exceeding 
the previous maximum of $185:233,449 in 
1912. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 63 cities in 
November, and December, 1928, and Decem- 
ber, 1927. The 35 cities for which records 
are available since 1910 are marked with 
asterisks. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADE UNIONS FOR THE 
YEAR 1928 


HE reports received monthly by the De- 
partment of Labour from local trade 
unions showing their membership and the 
number of unemployed members indicated 
the labour trend for organized workers 
throughout the country. Unions reporting 
for the last day of each month during 1928 
averaged 1,654 with a membership average 
of 182,511 persons. 

During the early part of 1928 the usual em- 
ployment curtailment was in evidence, due to 
winter quietness in a number of industries, 
the percentages of unemployment at the end 
of January and February being the largest 
reported for the year namely 6.8 and 7.0 
respectively. The declines in activity re- 
ported during these two months were slightly 
more extensive than in the same period of 
1927, the mining, manufacturing and trans- 
portation industries contributing in both 
months to the unemployment increase, while 
the building and construction trades indicated 
a lower level of employment during January, 
but slightly improved conditions in the suc- 
ceeding month. 


During March, 1928, moderate recovery 
from the February situation was registered 
mainly in the garment and building trades, 
and improvement continued without interrup- 
tion until the close of September, when the 
employment peak for the year was reached, 
2.2 per cent of inactivity being recorded. 
The 1927 period of expansion had also set in 
during March and in a more decided manner 
than in the year under review, but was not 


sustained to the same extent as in 1928, the 
April and August percentage of idleness dur- 
ing 1927 standing above those registered in 
the preceding months. 

In October, 1928, a shght slackening in avail- 
able work was indicated, as in the corre- 
sponding month of the previous year, and 
employment during November and December 
was further retarded, the percentage of un- 
employment at the end of December, 1928, 
standing at 6.6, the same percentage as at 
the close of December, 1927. Though there 
were fractional increases in the percentages 
of inactivity reported during the first quarter 
of 1928, as compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, the trend of em- 
ployment was upward during the following 
months of the year with the exception ef 
June and December, when no change in the 
situation was registered from that of the same 
months in 1927. E 





The Workman’s Compemsation Board of 
Alberta is organizing classes in first aid to 
the injured. In connection with the class at 
Edmonton, which opened at the end of Janu- 
ary, it was announced that it would be in 
charge of competent medical and practical 
instructors. The class meets one evening 
each week for eight weeks, after which period 
an examination will be held, successful 
students receiving the St. John Ambulance 
Association certificate and also the Industrial 
First Aid certificate issued by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 


PERIOD OCTOBER 


MPLOYMENT conditions, as indicated 

by the work of the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada during the quarter 
October to December, 1928, were more favour- 


TO DECEMBER, 19238 


able than during the corresponding quarter of 
1927, as there was shown an increase of nearly 
10 per cent both in vacancies offered and in 
placements effected in regular and casual 


VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 














Nova Scotia New Brunswick Quebec Ontario 
Place- Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments ments 
Industry 
3S 3 3 3 
3 a a 3 g = 3 8 — 3 a ss 
dlc lee |odeloe lee) 4 lnee) eee heaete a elae 
8 d a 3 o a 3 ® a 3 EI 
Souiinet hee Veep ecg ad] etouel te tlnee aco dawg Comtech 
Manufacturing.................0.eeee seers 187 86 96 74 22 49| 433) 349 18} 6,330) 4,067) 1,950 
Animal products edible.................0+ 30 Beer: 30 4 Mee cece 6 Sib enor 183 94 81 
Hur iain GEitsPrOCUcts seae sisveie csr oie cversvaie re ei lhovecavel scl ovacetet vs | lace roxeeese| | seetonetete | tetereye tarot | aie acaiate 2 BN Senclits 3 2 1 
Leather and its products............... Rae ee: |). See | eerie eras 5 5 | eee 75 36 31 
Lumber and its products................++ 36 25 7 11 6 4 55 39 8 702} 329) 331 
Musicalinstruments.cccs. se sncseces aor AN a sates ALT cea sok ocevsed fe ducts oalthceahe (alec | iotsPae en lle tains 24 14 li 
Pulp and paper products..............-.+: 14nd 14 21 7 14 103 55 9} 541 324 191 
Rubber products arse ese cee slesiteestie see 2 DM accuse | eteoeen | setae lecisears 3 Ee ace 255] 196 51 
Rex tile productsctsccclssices secisioses Heltele | scirccce||lcitecean etme = 1 LE ane 73 66 1) 482) 269) 118 
Plant products edible........00.0s0c+s o> 10) eee 10 (ene 4 82 (Ole 675} 389) 274 
Woodsdistillates Ot aac ssecnissscccents cove ortta [levteceuctell tse aie I eceaieee iv eotaetess ete rose ell istareverecll acisms ole | rome | eters 3 1 2 
Chemical and allied products............. 9 2 7 Lee os 1 23 7 eee 245) 201 31 
Clay, class and stone. 55. .'lastejsieleieis.c-cioverseiallie oreo sioreietaraiseeteses | etebetetell shores ans il eferes ates 20 18 |e. tee. 171 100 68 
MMS ChRIeGUErOnt sears cetera ciisice cic ieeee arene emer tact eee Pell ickceh ae steps crete fereran Seal (steerer Saelss ete 234) 195 19 
Electrical apparatus........0...s00cceees 5 3 2 EDP 2 2 Dee e 308 180 113 
Tron and steel products.................+- 75 54 20 3 4 19 34 BON se. 1,746] 1,333 866 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0)--0--- [eee ee efor eee dl eae 1 9 Oi are. 56 47 13 
Mineral products...2:icais Aetna is one eae ae Ee Serato es Bl eae 3 5 Bb] eee 258 129} 128 
Miscellaneous....... eoreraioregatojarccslele’ste(ciateisietste Vo reies 1 dean 1 11 Ullman 369} 228] 121 
MO CUI a ge oe a sto asctasoiay orev oolajocsie e/afntarelatereieraeteter? 129) 111 7} 160) =155 5] 2,051] 2,807)...... 8,552) 6,260 10 
Fishing and Hunting.....................f...0.-[eece ee fece ees 9 Of Seeree is Serer hte eee li i 10 
Marming 7 ssces con scies cece cvs carioseies 36 24 10 27 16 15 86 84) Reece 2,017) 1,638] 380 
DE Gra ge or orac aio rscseini coins awcoqoleresinieiess ei tieminideice 4 A hea 36 30 6 14 Gleeson 189; 148 35 
Coalleeceeeean dectschmee 
Metallic ores...... 
Non-metallic ores....... , 


Communication....................cc cece 





























13 2 i 3 Z Bil sieve iveis| eee treet 159 132 26 
Transportation..... UL sober eiaaee wes 84 12 73 64 38 26| 276) 233 34] 1,674) 502) 1,152 
Forwarding and storage.............. Riateiett 67 11 57 25 fl 24 50 44 4, 978 178 787 
Rail waypeemeere eae a nraistere|ste'esialete LO} Posie 10 4 Al tater 6 66) 2.082. 61 42 22 
Shipping and stevedoring 7 1 16 35 33 2 220 183 30 635 282 343 
= 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 174] 56} Add] 854] 79 74) 2,410} 2,316 40) 7,680) 6,494) 1,143 
Railway Pravesnssie sia s{e/<I8{seiel¢rs:alnisis-s eltsajetere sistersis |ecetainror | ottene te eterale rs 63 55 10 150 150//Seeeee 1,820} 1,709 44 
Highway Bale (avelelels:stayatciv'atsl ately stareterats ve 11 3 14 DAs os 165 DEG I Nee ens 1,564) 1,352 185 
Building and other................ 45 108 277 210 64) 2,005] 1,940 40] 4,296] 3,433 914 
Services........... aia bvascug layed ciciatotere’s 'evsteee avis 189 750) 1,702 273) 1,419) 2,312) 1,759 61/15, 206) 4,620) 8,069 
Governmental................65 slamlos sees 17) Winoee 17 1 Distt hes 3 S| Soe 931! 381) 5 
Hotel and restaurant....... octaictarsia erste 41 14 18 33 24 9 248 204 4 879 545 ‘a8 
Professional rea. (clelecicisyolsiee mialsisestane Myeaiae 103 14 73 12 t6 6 146 13412. ae 867 479 275 
Recreational 3 | 1 2 7 [Rios 439| 144] 266 
Personal nso cccins<iesiene ate aistersioferacs aiviareiersrs 411 8 404 132 84 39] 2,483 349| 2,119 
Household... ......000¢ 1,241 231 998] 1,773) 1,325 18) 9,576) 2,719) 4,712 
Farm household...... seis ace 1 Dre 3 2 leet 1 | etc eee 
WTAd@itocaseeedete cess 79 30 41 173 151 7| 1,862] 888) 1,256 
Retailer rcvce seen cir A Paiais se ais 79 30 41 115 97 3] 1,563 447) 1,107 
Wiholosale ssh ig oi ticds s ccleere ooh Bes econo eee, SUMRGO| Seles | MMRE OS | cheer kee Lee 58 54 4| 299) 141] 149 
Bimanceseieicccedee<ccccectnee Seisiente Sterateiete 34)... 34 6 2 4 ai LOE ares 93 48 41 
All Industrles..... sins taTaralsTevetereTeTsseja wi steaeeate 1,985) 499] 1,276) 2,514) 855] 1,641) 7,776] 7,715] 160/43,773/24,498|14, 072 
Monies csecieesciiess mistetereiaierecsiatera Sepiaemaerne 974 304 649} 1,223 587 635} 5,600} 6,043 138]31, 640/20, 183] 8,897 
WOM OMe s ssc owe ne cictceare Ivetelers(eversvetaraletetaserevare 1,011 195 627} 1,291 268) 1,006] 2,176] 1,672 22 12/133 4315 5,175 
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employment. Al] industries, except logging 
and mining, showed gains in both instances, 
the most noteworthy of which were in con- 
struction and maintenance, manufacturing, 
farming and services. Manitoba and Alberta 
were the only provinces to record a decrease 
both in vacancies offered, or in placements 


effected while Nova Scotia, in addition to 
Manitoba and Alberta, showed fewer place- 
ments, but these declines did not affect to any 
great extent the general improvement reported 
by the offices throughout Canada. The ac- 
companying table gives the vacancies and 
placements of the Employment Service of 
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Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinees, during the period October to De- 
cember, 1928. 

From the chart on page 217, which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the Employ- 
ment Service for the month of December, 
it will be noted that the trend of the curves 
representing the ratio of vacancies and of 
placements to applications showed a sharp 
decline during October and November, but 
during the month of December again showed 
a marked upward trend and at the end of 
the quarter was several points higher than 
that registered at the close of December a 
year ago. During the period October to De- 
cember, 1928, there was a ratio of 79.6 vacan- 
cies and 74.9 placements for each 100 appli- 
cations for employment as compared with 
77.2 vacancies and 72.5 placements during 
the corresponding quarter of 1927. 

The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the quarter under review 
was 1,866, of positions offered 1,485 and of 
placements effected 1,398 in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,754 applications, 1,354 
vacancies and 1,273 placements in regular and 
casual employment during the last quarter of 
1927. 
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During the three months October to Decem- 
ber, 1928, the offices reported that they had 
made 111,495 references of persons to posi- 
tions and had effected a total of 107,587 place- 
ments, of which 72,530 were in regular em- 
ployment and 35,057 in casual work. Of the 
placements in regular employment 60,703 
were of men and 11,827 of women, while 
casual work was found for 19,846 men and 
15,211 women. Comparison with the same 
period in 1927 showed that 97,957 placements 
were then made, of which 66,778 were in re- 
gular employment and 31,179 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 108,- 
072 men and 35,581 women, a total of 143,653 
in contrast with the registration of 135,052 
persons during the same period of 1927. Em- 
ployers notified the Service during October to 
December, 1928, of 114,290 vacancies, of which 
82,985 were for men and 31,305 for women, 
as compared with 104,224 opportunities for 
work during the corresponding period in 1927. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
Employment Service for the month of De- 
cember, 1928. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Ministry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this informa- 
tion also being published. This summary is 
reproduced below showing the employment 
situation during December. The following re- 
port on employment conditions in the United 
States is based on the information contained 
in the Monthly Labour Review, published 
by the United States Department of Labour, 
each issue containing statistics showing the 
trend of employment in selected manufactur- 
ing industries throughout the country during 
the second month prior to the date of publica- 
tion. The statement contained in the Janu- 
ary, 1929, issue relates to the situation exist- 
ing in November, 1928. The employment 
situation in the United States is further in- 
dicated by unemployment percentage based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 28 representative 
cities. Summary figures for November and 
previous months taken from the January, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist, the 
official publication of the organization, are 
reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during the first three weeks 
of December showed a substantial improve- 
ment, owing largely to Christmas trade and 
trafic and to the approach of the holidays. 
By the end of the month, however, there was 
a sharp rise in the numbers unemployed, 
mainly due to a large increase in extended 
short-time working, which left the position 
considerably worse that it was at the end of 
November. 

The improvement in the early part of the 
month occurred chiefly in the coal-mining 
industry, where there was a considerable re- 
duction in the numbers temporarily stopped. 
The other principal industries in which im- 
provement ‘occurred included the manufac- 
ture of artificial stone and cement; the iron 
and steel, tinplate, motor vehicle, shipbuild- 
ing and ship repairing, general and marine en- 
gineering, cotton, woollen and worsted, linen, 
carpet, tailoring, and hat and cap industries; 
the distributive trades; and river, dock and 
harbour service. On the other hand, there 
was a decline in the fishing, pottery, pig iron, 
hosiery, cocoa and chocolate, and building in- 
dustries. 

Among the workpeople, numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
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ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vicé, the percentage unemployed at 17th De- 
cember, 1928 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed) 
was 11.2, as compared with 12.2 at 26th No- 
vember, 1928, and 9.8 at 19th December, 1927. 
For males alone the percentage at 17th De- 
cember was 12.6, as compared with 13.8 at 
26th November; for females the correspond- 
ing figures were 7.5 and 8.1. The percentage 
wholly unemployed at 17th December, 1928, 
was 9.1, as compared with 9.3 at 26th No- 
vember, 1928. The total number of persons 
(insured. and uninsured) registered at Em- 
ployment Exchanges in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland at 17th December, 1928, 
was approximately 1,312,000, of whom 1,036,000 
were men and 216,000 were women, the re- 
maining being boys and girls; at 26th 
November, 1928, it was 1,489000, of whom 
1,131,000 were men and 235,000 were women; 
and at 19th December, 1927, it was 1,127,000, 
of whom 925,000 were men and 151,000 were 
women. At 3lst December, 1928, the total 
number registered had risen to 1,565,000 as 
compared with 1.368,000 at 2nd January, 1928. 


United States 


Employment in the United States decreased 
0-5 per cent in November, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals decreased 3 per cent, according to re- 
turns made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics. The industries included in the above 
statement are manufacturing, coal mining, 
metalliferous, public utilities, trade (whole- 
sale and retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
decreased 0.5 per cent in November, 1928, as 
compared with October, and payroll totals 
decreased 2.8 per cent, as shown by returns 
from 11,954 establishments in 54 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in November 
had 3,273,766 employees whose combined 
earnings in one week were $87,870,491. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing in- 
dustries for November, 1928, is 87.7, as com- 
pared with 88.1 for October, 1928, 87.3 for 
September, 1928, and 85.9 for November, 
1927; the weighted index for pay-roll totals 
for November, 1928, is 92.1, as compared 
with 94.8 for October, 1928, 91.4 for Septem- 
ber, 1928, and 87.8 for November, 1927. The 
monthly average for 1923—100. 

Twenty-six of the 54 separate industries 
and 5 of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in November, 1928, than in Octo- 
ber, but only 18 industnies and 2 groups of 
industries showed higher pay-roll totals. 

The notable increases in employment in 
separate industries were in slaughtering and 
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meat packing, cotton goods, woolen and wor- 
sted goods, dyeing and finishing textiles, ma- 
chine tools, pianos, and shipbuilding «the 
iron and steel industry showed a gain of 1.7 
per cent. Increased employment was shown 
in the textile, iron and steel, paper, and non- 
ferrous metal groups, and in the group of mis- 
cellaneous industries. 

The outstanding decrease in employment 
in November was one of 9 per cent, in the 
automobile industry. Other industries report- 
ing a considerable falling off in employment 
were confectionery, ice cream, men’s cloth- 
ing, women’s clothing, cast-iron pipe, steam 
fittings, leather, boots and shoes, fertilizer, 
cement, glass, and automobile tires, most of 
these being seasonal in character. 

Of the 9 geographic divisions the 3 divisions 
along the Atlantic seaboard and the 2 South 
Central divisions showed gains in employment 
in November. 

Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under 
review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or tthe nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per 
cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 
1928, 7 per cent. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


A SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the 
Department. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazette. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules 
of wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rate of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


‘SasKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN. — EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPO0- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 663. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928 to October 31, 1931. 


Hours: In book and job offices 8 per day, 
4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour week; in daily news- 
paper offices 8 hours per day with 6 day week 
for day work and 7% hours for night work, six 
nights per weck. When necessary to work split 
shifts, running from day into night hours or 
vice versa, shift to be 74 hours and be paid at 
night rates. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; thereafter and all work on Sundays and 
holidays, double time, except for work on morn- 
ing newspapers after 7 p.m. Where night work 
is carried on a 5% hour shift to constitute a 
night’s work on the night previous to a holiday. 
Employees called back after leaving office to be 
paid $1 for such call back and overtime rates 
for all time worked. 


Wages per week for hand compositors, make- 
ups, proofreaders, machine operators and 
machinists, $44 for day work and $49.87 for 
night work in book and job offices; in daily 
newspaper offices $48 for day work and $51 for 
night work. 

Wages per week for learners on machines 
(who shall be union members or fifth year 
apprentices) ; $22 for first three weeks, $28 for 
next five weeks and $35 for last five weeks with 
$3 extra per week for night work. If after 
the 13 weeks term the standard speed is 
attained, the full journeyman’s scale to be paid. 
If standard speed not attained, time may be 
extended to three months with wage of $38.50 
per week. 

Apprentices may be employed in the ratio of 
one to every five journeymen employed. Appli- 
cants to be examined by the office foreman and 
local apprentice committee. They must have 
a common school education, be 16 years of age, 
be registered with the union and serve a five 
year term. They must take the course in print- 


ing of the International Union and pass regular 
yearly examinations on their work before the 
local committee on apprentices. 

Wages of Apprentices: first year 334 per cent 
of journeyman’s scale, second year 42 per cent, 
third year 53 per cent, fourth year 68 per cent 
and fifth year 80 per cent. ‘ 

A standing committee of two representatives 
of each party shall be appointed and all dis- 
putes to be referred to it. Should this joint 
committee be unable to agree, they shall refer 
the matter to a board of arbitration consisting 
of one representative of each party, these two 
to agree on a third. The decision of this board 
will be final and binding. 

Foreman to have right to employ and dis- 
charge for certain specified reasons. f any 
member is discharged and believes it unjustified 
he may appeal to the chapel; either party may 
appeal from the decision of the chapel to the 
joint committee or arbitration committee men- 
tioned above. 

The union reserves the right to refuse to 
execute all work received from or destined for 
unfair employers or publications. 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN.—CERTAIN LOCAL 
FIRMS AND THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN AND ASSISTANTS’ Union, Locau 
No. 206. 


Agreement to be in effect from November 1, 
1928 to October 31, 1931. 

Hours: in webb pressrooms 8 per day, 48 
hour week for day work and 74 hours or part 
thereof to be a night’s work, with 45 hours 
per week basis for night work; in job press- 
rooms, 8 hours per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 
hour week for day work and 41 hour week for 
night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; after three hours overtime and work on 
Sundays and holidays, double time. In webb 
pressrooms on all holidays, five hours shall con- 
stitute a night’s work to be paid for as regular 
night’s work. In case of emergency a webb 
press crew, if called upon to print the regular 
edition of an outside publication shall receive 
8 hours time for their services. 

Wages per week in webb pressrooms; journey- 
man pressman (day) $48; (night) $51, press- 
man in charge $5 over journeyman’s scale. 

Wages per week of assistants in webb press- 
rooms; assistant, first year 334 per cent of 
journeyman’s scale, second year 42 per cent 
third year 53 per cent, fourth year 68 per cent, 
fifth year 80 per cent. 

Wages per week in job pressrooms, cylinder 
presses: journeyman pressman (day) $44, 
(night) $47. 

Wages per week of assistants in job press- 
rooms; assistant, first year 40 per cent of 
journeyman’s seale, second year 50 per cent, 
third year 70 per cent, fourth year 80 per cent; 
feeder, first year no scale, second year 334 per 
cent of journeyman’s scale. 

Wages per week on offset presses: pressmen 
$48.50. 

The term of apprentice or assistant te be 
four years, such apprentice to be a feeder of 
at least two years who is considered competent 
and to be a member of the union. One 
apprentice allowed up to four journeymen. 
When two or more pressmen are employed, one 
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of them is to be considered pressman in charge. 

Foreman to be union member and to have 
complete charge of the pressroom and to employ 
and discharge help. 

Any employee quitting work or failing to 
keep an engagement without notice or without 
supplying a competent substitute shall be 
disciplined by the union. 


_ In the absence of the pressman in charge or 
journeyman pressman, no feeder or assistant 
shall operate any press either before or after 
regular working hours. 


New Westminster, B.C.—NEWSPAPER PUB- 
LISHERS AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPO- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locat No. 632. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 1, 
1926 to December 31, 1929. 


Local union members to be employed if avail- 
able, otherwise members of other locals of the 
union may be employed. 


If at any time during period of this agree- 
ment, the wages contained in the agreement of 
the Vancouver Typographical Union No. 226 are 
increased or any privilege to publishers in 
modification of or in addition to terms of the 
Vancouver agreement becomes operative, same 
shall immediately apply to this agreement. 


Hours: 74 per day, 6 day week for day and 
night work. 


Overtime: time and one-half; double time for 
all work on holidays; double time also for 
work on Sundays except for regular editions. 


Wages for compositors and operators $1.063 
per hour for day work and $1.162 per hour 
for night work; foremen and _ machinist 
operators at least 50 cents per shift extra; 
if more than four machines used, a regular 
machinist to be employed. 


One apprentice allowed for each six journey- 
men or major fraction thereof. Apprentices 
to be at least 16 years of age and pass an 
examination before the examining committee 
of the union and must take the course in print- 
ing of the international union. 

Wages of apprentices: during third year one- 
third of journeymen’s scale; fourth year one- 
half; fifth year two-thirds of journeyman’s 
scale. 

earners on machines to be jJourneymen mem- 
bers of union or apprentices. Period of learn- 
ing to be 17 weeks. Wages of journeymen 
learners: for first three weeks 40 per cent of 
scale, second three weeks 50 per cent, third 
three weeks 66% per cent, next four weeks 75 
per cent and last four weeks 85 per cent ot 
journeymen’s scale. 


No strikes, walkouts, boycotts or lockouts are 
to take place. 


Foremen to be judge of competency and to 
have right to employ help and discharge for 
certain specified reasons. Foreman shall not be 
disciplined by union for carrying out instruc- 
tions of employers authorized by this agree- 
ment. 

All disputes regarding terms of this agree- 
ment to be referred to a joint standing com- 
mittee of two representatives of each party. 
Tf unable to agree, they shall select a fifth 
disinterested party, whose decision shall be final 
and binding. If a controversy_arises which 
cannot be settled by the Joint Standing Com- 
mittee, it shall be referred to local arbitration. 


New WEstMInstrerR, B.C.—Book aNpD Jos 
OFFICES AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPo- 
GRAPHICAL Union, Locau No. 6382. 


‘ Agreement to be in effect from 1928 to 
February 1, 1931 and thereafter unless 30 days’ 
notice is given by either party. 


If at any time during period of this agree- 
ment the wages contained in the agreement of 
the Vancouver Typographical Union No. 226 are 
increased or any privilege to publishers in modi- 
fication of or in addition to terms of the Van- 
couver agreement becomes operative, same shall 
immediately apply to this agreement. 


Only local union members to be employed. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44 hour 
week for both day and night work. 


Overtime: time and one-half; Sundays and 


holidays, double time. 


Wages per week; from date of agreement to 
February 1, 1929, $43.50 for day work and $47 
for night work for all compositors and stone- 
men and $45.50 for day work and $49.90 for 
night work for all operators and machinists; 
from February 1, 1929 to February 1, 1931, $45 
for day work and $48.50 for night work for all 
compositors and stonemen and $47 for day work 
and $51.40 for night work for all operators and 
machinists. 

Foremen and machinist operators to receive 
at least 50 cents extra per shift. 


One apprentice allowed in office where from 
one to eight journeymen are employed; where 
more than eight journeymen employed, two 
apprentices allowed. 


Apprentices must be at least 16 years of age 
and pass examination of examination committee 
of the union. During third year apprentices 
must begin course in printing of International 
Union. 

Wages of Apprentices; during third year one- 
third of journeyman’s wage, fourth year one- 
half, fifth year two-thirds of journeyman’s scale. 

Learners on machines shall be journeymen 
members of union or apprentice members and 
the period of learning shall be 17 weeks. 


Wages of learners, other than apprentices; 
for first three weeks 40 per cent of scale, second 
three weeks 50 per cent, third three weeks 66% 
per cent, next four weeks 75 per cent, last four 
weeks 85 per cent of journeymen’s scale. 


Each party agrees that conciliation and arbi- 
tration shall govern the adjustment of any 
disputes that may arise. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Toronto, ONTARIO.—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Heat 
AND Frost INSULATORS AND ASBESTOS 
Worxers, Locat No. 20. 


Agreement to be in effect from January lI, 
1929 to December 31, 1929. 
is ag ent is the same as the one pre- 
ae i tovée and summarized in the LaBour 
Gazerre for July, 1928, with the following 
exception: 
Wages of mechanics $1 per hour. 
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FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” conditions. Following is the text of the 
General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 


three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 


Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
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the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be _withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to 
the Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the SN? 
conditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of 
opinion that Canadian labour is not available, 
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or that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “‘A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do 
all in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to re- 
port any apparent violations to the depart- 
ment with which the contract is made. 


The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for 
inspection at all reasonable times by any 
officer authorized by the Minister of Labour 
for this purpose, and that the premises shall 
be kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wage 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF Pustic Works 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of an addition to the Deten- 


PQ. 


tion Building, Savard Park, Quebec, 

Name of contractors, Robt. A. Scott and 
Samuel J. Scott, Scotstown, Que. Date of 
contract, November 26, 1928. Amount of 


contract, $83,870. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in this contract as follows:— 





————— 


Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: 


Not less than 





Bricklayers. sessccece esse ay cents per hour ; per day 
5 ‘ i ‘ 


MASONS.....0.000cenenereee 
TPG SHOROLS hes ietsVesisese sities 's.00) 85 ee Oi ax 
Carpenters and joiners..... 55 es ea 
PTW DOTS a sicip-soiatalegosove/eie(e eek 55 se 55 per week 
Steamfitters........00050+- 55 fe 5 aes 
Blectricians........0-0++++s 55 bi 55 i 
Sheet metal workers...... 50 ye 55 CSS 
Roofers (tar and gravel)... 40 Ms 55 2 
Terrazzo layers.......+++-: 70 Fe 55 4 
Marble setters.........-+-- 90 se 55S 
Structural steel workers. . . 65 ss 55 3 
Concrete workers......---- 40 a 9 per day 
TA DOULELS sec) ctete clo tole sie 9 1r'- 35 s 9 i) 
Driver (one horse and cart) 60 sf 10 
Driver (two horses and 

CAE Narrackoe oisiaesieialtcois ele. 80 # 10s 
TE DSTS a cryvreccrnie’> aie/o\as.rsi2 nl $3 00 per thousand 





Construction of a grain inspection building 
at Calgary, Alta. Name of contractors, Wm. 
3. McDonald and John H. McDonald, Calgary. 
Alta. Date of contract, Dec. 17, 1928. 
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Amount of contract, $2,500. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in this contract as 











follows :—- 
Rates of 
Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
$ cts 
Common labourers..5..- «2+ e056 + 6 20 0 45 9 
Building labourers.),...cn+ sj <2cce <=> oot 0 50 9 
Concrete workersy..lesesce eee setae. oo 0 50 9 
Carpenters and joiners............-...- 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers... 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers. 0 90 8 
Electricians....... 0 90 8 
Mura OLS Sango eerste = thes eer ralsace 115 8 
Teamsters (two horses and wagon)..... 1 25 8 





Construction of a new Federal Building at 
Swift Current, Sask. Name of contractor, 
James Friel, Saskatoon, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, Dec. 29, 1928. Amount of contract, 














$43,200. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in this contract as follows:— 

Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages:}| Hours 

Not less than | per day 
cts. 

Ma DOUTErSh,aehieo nis aeeiesiseiee 0 45 per hour 10 
Concrete workers.............65- 0 45“ 10 
@oncretemixers,...:+ssss.00see. OMe 2 10 
Operating gasoline mixer......... OC 10 
Bricklayers and masons.......... AO se 8 
Structural steel workers.......... L005 8 
Carpenters and joiners........... 1OON ss ) 
Marble and terrazzo layers....... 130} 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 100.98 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel)......... 1:00' _* 9 
Matmersametal)sasce ene. ce ects 0 10 per yard 8 
PIAStOLOnS Menta ote.t olelelatels wieinetorers 1 35 per hour 8 
Painters and glaziers............. 100 a 9 
Plumbers and steamfitters. LHLOF MRSS 8 
ilectricigns:),,..icsacea-=sieetee neces 1005 <$ 9 
Driver (two horses and wagon)..! 090 “ 10 





Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building, Emerson, Man. Name of contractor, 
Robert N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of 
contract, Jan. 2, 1929. Amount of contract, 








$22,153. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 

Rates of 

Trade or Class of Labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
per hour 
cts 

A DOUROLS te ees leet tektites omer terete 0 35 9 
Concrete workers.).cieesncdseen semeae ar 0 45 9 
Bricklayers and masons................ 1 35 8 
Structural steel workers................ 0 90 8 
Carpenters and joiners................. 1 00 8 
Sheet metal workers.................0. 0 80 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)............... 0 80 8 
Matherss(anetallicasansancesaccn oe wees 1 00 8 
Rlastererssey.o as. senna aioe 1 35 8 
Painters and glaziers.......... Serer orcs 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters............. 1 123 8 
Electricians seers necee mecca 1 00 8 

per day 
Driver (one horse and cart)............ 7 00 9-10 
Driver (two horses and wagon)........ 9 00 9-10 





Construction of residences at the Dry Dock, 
Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, Leslie 


G. Scott, Victoria, B-C. Date of contract, 
Jam. 24, 1929. Amount of contract, $16,364. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in this eon- 
tract as follows:— 





Hours| Hours 


Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: of per 





Not less than day | week 
$ cts. 
Bricklayers and masons...} 9 00 per day 44 
Carpenters and joiners....| 700 “ 44 
Concrete workers......... 400 “ 44 
Electricians............... C20 teas 44 
Lathers (wood)........... 8200) ee 44 
5 00 to $8.00 per M 44 
Lathers (metal)........... 8 00 per day 44 
0 09 per sq. yd. 
Painters and glaziers...... 6 00 per day 44 


Plasterers........ 800 “ 


00 G0 GO 09 09 OD GO GO CO GO G0 GD G0 09 00 
> 
a 


Plumbers and steamfitters} 800 “ 44 
Sheet metal workers...... S008 44 
Teamsters with team and 

WALOI: . nowiceiieee cess POO. 4 44 
Labourers (ecommon)..... 0 45 per hour 44 
Labourers (building)...... OLS Ole Se 44 





Removal of shoal at Burnaby Shoal, Van- 
couver, B:C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately $48,508. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the eon- 
tract. 

Wharf repairs at Montmagny, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, Joseph Beaumont and Philippe 
Tetu, Montmagny, P.Q. Date of contract, 
Dec. 15, 1928. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately $5,095.20. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Widening and straightening the entrance to 
Vancouver Harbour at First Narrows, Van- 
couver, B.C. Name of contractors, North 
Western Dredging Co., Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
Date of contract, Nov. 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, approximately, $142,82798. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of additions and alterations to 
the Public Building at Truro, NS. Name of 
contractors, Robert Ed. Co., Moncton, N.B. 
Date of contract, Dec. 10, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $17,966. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Hes- 
peler, Ont. Name of contractors, G. H. 
Thomas & Son, Ltd., Galt, Ont. Date of 
contract, Dec. 18, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$33,776. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a Customs and Immigration 
Building at St. Croix, N.B. Name of eon- 
tractor, J. 8. Parker, Saint John, NB. Date 
of contract, Dec. 19, 1928. Amount of eon- 
tract, $9,750. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 
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Construction of repairs to Shear Dam 
Revelstoke, Kootenay West District, B.C. 
Name of contractors, Farquhar Roderick 
McCharles and Colin Francis McDougall, 
Nelson, B:C. Date of contract, Dec. 20, 1928. 
Amount of contract, approximately $5,799. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Construction of a breakwater at Petite 
Riviere East, Gaspe Co., P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, Arthur Nadeau, Chandler, P.Q. Date 
of contract, Dec. 31, 1928. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately, $19,305. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of a new Federal Building at 
Wainwright, Alta. Name of contractors, 
Permanent Construction Co., Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta. Date of comtract, Dec. 31, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $37,500. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Improvements, alterations and fittings for 
the Post Office, London, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, R. G. Wilson and F. C. Wilson, 
London, Ont. Date of contract, Jan. 18, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $5,975. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of 3 steel hopper scows, Nos. 
166, 167 and 168. Name of contractors, Saint 
John Dry Dock and Shipbuilding Co., Ltd., 
Saint John, N.B. Date of contract, Jan. 22, 
1929. Amount of contract, $110,000. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of the wharf in concrete at 
St. Placide, Two Mountains Co., P.Q. Name 
of contractor, Hormidas Gravel, St. Lambert, 
P.Q. Date of contract, Jan. 23, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $5,742. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, 
etc.) 


Construction and installation of new fit- 
tings (in oak) in the Customs and Excise 
Long Room of the Public Building at Granby, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Messrs. Barré and 
Charron, Granby, P.Q. Date of contract, Dec. 
17, 1928. Amount of contract, $875. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Supply and installation of fittings in the 
McGregor Street Armoury, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractor, R. N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, 
Man. Date of contract, Jan. 18, 1929. Amount 
of contract, approximately, $4,023.58. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 


Supply and installation of Armoury fittings 
at Port Arthur, Ont. Name of contractor, R. 
N. Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
Jan, 18, 1929. Amount of contract, approxi- 
mately, $4,494.89. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT oF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, ete.) 


Construction of Indian residential school at 
Shubenacadie, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Rhodes, Curry Ltd., Amherst, N.S. Date of 
contract, May 10, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$153,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 

Construction of boys’ wing for Indian resi- 
dential school at Kamloops, B.C. Name of 
contractors, Johnson & Co., Kamloops, B.C. 
Date of contract, June 20, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $63,373.81. A fair wages schedule 
was inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts. 

Bricklayers and masons................ 10 00 8 
Carpenters: cdiiscteticcn cm arhewinoisins cece 7 00 8 
Concreteimixersi: ic. accnion tecnicos 4 00 8 
PlecbMoians ya, ..cc hk each eae hee 8 00 8 
Lathers( wood and metal)... : 8 00 8 
Painters. visser cine tsetse 00 8 
Plasterers scien oresie derrme 10 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters. . Reacts 8 00 8 
Plumbers and steam fitters’ "helpers. ee 4 00 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)... aoe 6 50 8 
Roofers (sheet metal).................: 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers................... 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers improvers. . 6 373 8 
Teamsters (with team and wagon). 8 00 8 
iabourera! (puilding)..%..e.ee ses cee 4 00 8 
Tabourers:(COMMON) i. Yercteiccccieeisse © ele 3 60 8 


Construction of Blood Hospital, near Cards- 
ton, Alta. Name of contractor, B. P. Scan- 
lan, Medicine Hat, Alta. Date of contraet, 
June 25, 1928. Amount of contract, $46,800. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 














Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not] per day 
less than 
per hour 
$ cts. 
Bricklayer and masons................. 1 35 8 
CAT PONCCPS s<. o's aisicle cis visas omsateea vee 1 00 8 
Cement MUxers jas si. wieeayotietresttade sets 0 50 8 
Cement mixer engineer................: 0 75 8 
@omont finisher. 2 pitas tc te berets ot 1 25 8 
HOCHRIGIANS: skaters: shits iefaneiteuts eoerenace 1 00 8 
Ts DOMLELS Siete <ashelocain ciclo inNe spools SET 0 45 9 
per yard 
Mathers: (Wood) er. tecet ccs deci =e atten 0 08 8 
Tiatherst (Metal): csr ersserswtets eve 2.9215 eresoiese 0 10 8 
per hour 
Paint Ors itera teleinpsista store ries eo swactdent: 0 85 8 
Plasterers fa. taste. gaclvean noe a 1 25 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters 1 123 8 
Sheet metal workers.............. toys 1 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 1°25 8 
Truckidriviersinnicntincs «stateaen rene 0 50 8 
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Construction of Indian residential school 
at Alert Bay, B.C. Name of contractor, Thos. 
Carson, Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, 
Nov. 3, 1928. Amount of contract, $147,900. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the 
contract as follows:— 














Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| per day 
less than 
per day 
$ cts. 

Bricklayers and magons..............+. 10 00 8 
Carpenters and joiners...........-.--+.- 8 00 8 
Cement finishers,...2...2..s.% ses -cinees 8 00 8 
GOMeNt MIXELS eric aice eal ievriv ore oleate stele =! 4 40 8 
MISC HTICIADS seraise site sieretaieke sis ialers ee vafolers 8 00 8 
Hoisting engineerS............0.+eeeeee 7 50 8 
Labourers—building............000000 4 40 8 
Labourers—commot..............+0005 4 00 8 
Lathers—Wood or Metal..............- 8 00 8 
Painters and paperhangers............. 7 20 8 
IPIASHETORS Senn. cs dese cet oss or 10 00 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters.... fers 9 00 8 
Roofers—Patent. si. 2c ons ane eec ener 6 50 8 
Roofers—Sheet metal............-...-- 8 50 8 
Sheet metal workers........00-00+-0205 8 50 8 
ilesettersema-cereresscs ovens 10 00 8 
Teamsters with team and wagon....... 10 00 8 





Construction of Cecilia Jeffrey Indian resi- 
dential school, Kenora, Ont. Name of con- 
tractors, Wyndels Construction Co., St. Boni- 
face, Man. Date of contract, October 3, 1928. 
Amount of contract, $80,843.00. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows :— 
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Rates of | Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour wages not| per day 
less than 
per hour 
$ cts. : 
Bricklayers. ssc-coseerssseme = ere 1 40 
Carpenters. .n.-<--1 = se sieiee a +e siecies ol 1 05 8 
Concrete workers..........-++-+++++0+ 0 50 9 
Cement finishers......... 0 70 9 
MlectricianS sce... - 22020 sn 1 00 8 
Lathers (wood, wire, metal)... 1 00 8 
Painters and glaziers.........----.+++-- 0 85 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters..........-.. 1 123 8 
Plasterersa- sen u acess ot ereicteiniee ae 1 35 8 
Roofers (felt and gravel)........-...--- 0 80 8 
Sheet metal workers............-.+-+-- 0 80. 8 
Dabourets: 22,2290 vo... Peer tn das eorginas 0 423 9 





Post Orricp DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in December, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the se- 
curing of payment to the workers of fair 
wages and the performance of the work under 














Labour Organization in Chile 


A bulletin recently published by the United 
States Department of Labour (No. 461) on 
“Labour Organizations in Chile” states that 
in Chile, liberty of association was fully guar- 
anteed by the former political constitution 
of 1833, as it is now by the new fundamental 
charter, the constitution promulgated Septem- 
ber 18, 1925. In this regard Chile has led the 
majority of existing civilized peoples, being 
also the first country in America to enact a 
special law covering union organization. 
Moreover, the right of association thus sane- 
tioned is freely exercised by the I.W.W., the 
communists, and other organizations of a re- 
volutionary character. 

On the other hand, the Civil Code, which 
dates back to 1857, provides that “the rules 
or regulations formulated by said corporation, 
shall be subject to the approval of the Presid- 
ent of the Republic, who shall give such ap- 
proval, if there is nothing therein, contrary 


proper sanitary conditions:— 
Amount 
Nature of Orders of orders 
$ cts. 
Making metal dating stamps and type also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... 908 08 
Making and repaiiing rubber stamps, daters, 

CtOS. . PS tR Ae bites . Aon ache eee eee coke 297 24 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

FOPDAS .CtO cee s Co re ees Moe ees 12,530 25 
Stamping pads, ink ebC.. sus senscitce ele tte setae 214 82 
Bag fubtimgigan ate neatc tis. « axe cisieioieiecio toe ectemeine sree 13,795 22 
SOLES s,s a tere a thetates: arate otersletes woteant olga laeeereae 55 85 
Cottoniduck bagoins ascents. elemento 32,291 19 
to public order, the laws, or good morals.” 


The law gives the President of the Republic 
the right to dissolve such corporations. The 
public is allowed to intervene for the pur- 
pose of denouncing unlawful acts by corpor- 
ations. Incorporation being accorded, such as- 
sociations are able to acquire property, con- 
clude contracts, etc. The civil4code system, 
however, was modified by special laws in 
1924. 


During January 6,188 industrial accidents 
were reported to the Ontario Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, including 37 fatalities. In the 
same month the total benefits awarded 
amounted to $673,776, of which $106,399 was 
for medical aid. In January, 1928, 5,056 acci- 
dents were reported, and of these 58 were fatali- 
ties; $568,612 was awarded in total benefits, of 
which $91,445 was for medical aid. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, JANUARY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


The movement in prices during the month 
was slight, both the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices and the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics index number of wholesale prices 
being practically unchanged. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices in 
some sixty cities was $11.30 at the beginning 
of January, as compared with $11.31 for Decem- 
ber, 1928; $11.19 for January, 1928; $11.37 for 
January, 1927; $11.63 for January, 1926; $10.77 
for January, 1925; $10.78 for January, 1924; 
$10.52 for January, 1923; $11.03 for January, 
1922; $14.48 for January, 1921; $15.30 for Janu- 
ary, 1920; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.42 for January, 1918, and $7,73 for January, 
1914. The most important change was the fall 
in the price of eggs while less important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of bacon, lard, 
evaporated apples and sugar. Prices of beef, 
veal, milk, butter, cheese, rolled oats, rice, 
beans and potatoes were somewhat higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.55 at the 
beginning of January, as compared with $21.56 
for December, 1928; $21.41 for January, 1928; 
$21.59 for January, 1927; $21.96 for January, 
1926; $21.09 for January, 1925; $21.23 for Janu- 
ary, 1924; $21.13 for January, 1923; $21.52 for 
January, 1922; $25.30 for January, 1921; $26.92 
for July, 1920 (the peak); $24.15 for January, 
1920; $19.61 for January, 1918, and $14.49 for 
January, 1914. Fuel showed little change, No 
changes were reported in rent. 

The index number of wholesale prices calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 236 commodi- 
ties in 1913 as 100, and weighted according to 
the commerciai importance of fhe commodities, 
has been revised and reconstructed upon a basis 
of 1926 as 100. The number of commodities 
has been increased to 502. The revised index 
stood at 94.5 for January, the same figure as 
for December, 1928. This compares with the 
level of 97.3 in January, 1928. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined and one was unchanged. 
The groups which advanced were: the Vege- 
tables and their Products group, due to higher 
prices for grains, apples, potatoes, rubber, glu- 
cose and naval stores, which more than oifset 
lower prices for bread, mill feed, chocolate and 
hay; the Fibres, Textiles and Textile Products 
group, due to higher prices for jute, hemp and 
sisal which more than offset lower prices for 


raw silk and rayon yarns; the Iron and its Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to higher prices for 
wire and some lines of hardware; the Non- 
Ferrous Metals group, due to higher prices for 
copper and lead which more than offset lower 
prices for silver, gold and tin; and the Chem- 
ical and Allied Products group, due mainly to 
higher prices of copper sulphate and some fer- 
tilizers. Figures for the groups in the classifi- 
cations according to purpose and according to 
origin are not yet available on the recon- 
structed basis. The accompanying table gives 
the group index numbers in the grouping 
according to chief component material for 
January, 1929, as compared with December, 
1928, and January, 1928, and also on the 1913 
basis for the same months. The usual monthly 
bulletm on prices to be issued by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics in February 
will contain the reconstructed figures for Janu- 
ary and for preceding months back to 19138 
and may be obtained on application to the 
Dominion Statistician. 


NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows ° 
the prices at the beginning of December of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
guotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lanour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Laznour 
GazETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lapour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
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the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conyen- 
jences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, caleu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
_ gence of other important items of the same class. 
Tor instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, ete., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in the Cost of 
Living 

In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GAZETTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerrr, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1918 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900; 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2: 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2. page 318) and bringing the figures down 
to 1926. The figures are unweighted, The 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued an 
index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 


(Continued on page 244) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADAt 














Quan-| (t) | (+) Jan. } Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Jan. | Dec.| Jan. 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 1914 |1916 |1918 |1920 |1921 }1922 |1923 |1924 |1925 11926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1928 | 1929 








Cc c. Cc 



































c. | ec. c. c. . ; Cc. CG; Cc. CG. e Cc. : ‘ Cc. 
Beef, sirloin.... _ }27: : : .4| 46-4] 47-2] 63-8] 71-4] 71-0] 54-6] 53-4] 54-0] 54-2) 56-4 +2] 69-4 
Beef, shoulder... ae 42 oie ates nate 32-6] 32-4] 45-0] 46-41 44-6] 30-4] 29-0] 29-4] 28-4] 30-6] 3 -6| 43-2 
Veal, shoulder..} 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 16-6] 17-8] 25-3] 25-7] 26-9] 18-9] 18-3] 18-6] 17-8] 18-5 -4] 23-9 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ }11-8] 12-2) 16-8] 19-1) 20:9] 21-1] 31-2] 32-3) 30-8] 25-6} 27-2] 26-9] 27-6 “Ol 5 -O} 30-1 
Porksleg sic 1 “ |12-2} 13-1] 18-0} 19-5) 20-6] 19-9] 33-1] 36-5] 36-0] 26-7] 26-7} 24-1] 24-1] 28-5] : +1] 27-2 
Pork, salt......) 2 “ 121-8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2| 96-2] 36-0) 62-6] 69-6] 71-4) 52-0) 51-6] 47-6] 46-8} 53-8 +2) 53-2 
Bacon, break- 
fast......... x “« 115.4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 24-8] 26-7] 44-8] 52-4] 58-4] 39-8] 40-8] 37-0] 33-7] 41-4 -0] 38-4 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 196-9] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37:2] 36-6] 66-6] 77-6] 67-8] 43-4] 45-6} 46-0] 46-6] 49-8 -2| 44-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 45-5| 46-4] 63-3] 86-6] 85-2] 71-2] 63-3] 61-3] 66-9] 62-8 -1| 60-2 
ggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-4] 36-1) 51-2) 69-5) 75-7) 58-7] 46-6] 46-9] 51-9 “1] ! 48-4 
Hi 3.9. eS 6qts.|36-6] 39-6] 48-0] 51-6} 55-2] 52-2) 71-4) 90-6} 93-0} 79-8] 71-4] 74-4] 73-2] 73-8 75-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2lb. |44-2] 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-0] 66-6] 93-8]135-2}/113-4] 83-4] 81-0] 85-4] 79-4 0 88-2 
Butter, cream- 
Cryin. toes 1 “ |25-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 35-9] 38-1] 51-21 74-8] 63-6] 48-6] 45-5] 48-21 43-9] 50-7 -8| 48-3 
Cheese, old 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5] 20-5] 21-3] 24-4] 33-3] 40-9] 39-2] 32-6]§30-7]$33-2]§29-0]§33-4] 5 $33 -6]§33-8 
heese, new 1 “ 14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-4] 30-4] 38-1] 37-5] 29-3]§30-7/§33-2|§29-0]§33-4 33-6|§33-8 
eas 15 “ 155-5] 58-5] 66-0] 61-5] 64-2) 66-0]114-0]120-5]132-0]105-0]100-5}100-5]112-5] 115-5 15-5]115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0| 32-0| 32-0] 37-0] 65-0] 74-0] 68-0] 48-0]$44-0]$42-0]§55-0]§54-0 50-0|§50-0 
5 “ |18-0] 19-5] 21-0) 22-0} 21-5] 24-0] 35-0] 40-0) 36-0] 28-0] 27-5] 27-5) 31-0) 29-0) | 1-0} 31-5 
2 “ [10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 12-0] 12-0] 19-6] 30-4] 28-2] 19-6]$21-0]$20-8]§21-6]$22-0)5 §20-6|§21-0 
2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 11-8] 17-2] 33-4] 23-2] 21-6] 17-4] 17-0] 17-4] 16-4] 16-0 0} 20-6] 21-2 
“ 19-9] 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-4] 12-5] 19-7] 26-2] 24-9] 22-0] 21-6] 18-6} 20-0 “6 
“ 111-5] 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2] 12-7] 17-3] 25-7] 25-3] 18-4] 19-0] 17-0] 15-3] 15-7] 15-4] 13-9] 13-5] 13-6 
“ 191-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-8] 31-2] 42-8] 62-0] 51-2] 36-8] 38-4] 48-4] 38-0} 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-4) 30-0 
2 “ 110-0} 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 10-2} 14-4] 19-8] 28-6] 24-6] 17-4] 18-2] 23-2] 18-0] 15-0] 15-8] 15-4] 14-4] 14-4 
Tea, black..... 4“ | 8-2! 8-3) 8-7) 8-9] 9-1] 9-7] 12-5] 16-0] 14-5] 13-5/$14-9]§17-2]§17-6]§17-9]§18 -0]§17-8)§17-8) 817-7 
Tea, green...... 4 “ | 8-7) 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-3] 10-0] 12-1] 16-7] 15-7] 15-1]§14-9]§17-2]$17-6]§17-9] $18 -O]$17-8]§17-8]817-7 
Offee.t 4. ice. “ | 8-6] 8-8! 8-9] 9-4) 9-5) 9-8] 10-1] 14-7] 14-8] 13-6] 13-4] 12-4] 14-5) 15-1] 15-4) 15-2) 15-1) 15-2 
Potatoes........ 2 pks|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 37-5] 47-0] 72-7]103-0| 75-5| 52-6] 39-0] 47-8] 46-4) 88-0] 68-0} 54-8] 41-4] 42-6 
Vinegar........ tpt.| +7} -7| -7] +8] 8] 8] «8 9} <9] 1-0} 1-0} 1-0) 1-0 1-0 
SO) GS (LFS Cle S! |) ES5 19 SeuleSed [isha ESAS ES MTS RISE | Se | Silos Se EES 
All Foods......]...... 5-48] 5-96] 6-95] 7-34] 7-73] 8.28]12-42/15-30]/14-48]11-03/10-52/10-78|10-77)/11-63/11-37/11-19/11-31/11-30 
c. c. c, c. Gr ch Cc. CG. ic: Cc. GC. c. Ci. c. 
Starch, laundry} 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0) 3-1] 3-2] 3-3] 3-21 4-6] 4-7] 4-9] 4-21 4-0) 4-1] 4-1 el 
Coal anthracite|}{s ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1) 55-0) 54-1] 53-2] 72-4] 87-8]125-0]109-6]115-1|111-5|105-1]114-7]105-3]102-7]101-9]102-1 
Coal bitumin- 
© 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 88-7] 37-1] 36-9] 55-9] 65-2] 92-1] 71-7] 74-0] 70-6] 65- -8| 64-6] 63-7] 62-9] 63-0 
..-|“ ed.]32-5| 35-3} 38-8] 42-5! 42-9] 41-6] 63-7] 80-6] 90-5| 80-2] 80-6] 79-0 : -9| 75-9] 75-0 74-9 75-5 
.|“ “ 122-6) 25-5] 20-4) 30-6] 32-1] 30-7| 47-2] 62-5) 69-0] 59-8] 59-4] 57-8] 57-5] 56-2) 55-9] 55-8} 55-3) 55-4 
1 gal.|24-0} 24-5] 24-4) 23-7] 93.9] 23-0] 25-8] 31-0] 40-3} 31-7] 31-6] 30-1] 30-5] 30-1] 31-7] 31-2] 31-0) 31-0 
$485: [028 si $ 54 esulleecele Sal smiles sl use|. .S | S|) sues aies 
seeees 1-50) 1-63) 1-76) 1-91 1°90 1°85 2-65| 3-27| 4-17] 3-53] 3-61] 3-49] 3-37] 3-44] 3-33] 3-28] 3-26] 3-27 
Sul ae hea § sil sed- gl so] ig les. [91] 8: 8. |. Sefesetas 
Rent........... 4 mo.|2-37) 2-89) 4-05) 4-75 4°33 3°98 4-50] 5-54] 6-60) 6-92] 6-96] 6-92] 6-91] 6-86] 6-85] 6-89] 6-94) 6-94 





$ 
21-55 


AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 


$ 
Sal SUS he IPSs Sh eS82/) So ase eS Soe) Sore eon es 
Nova Scotia.......... 5-81 5°83 6-82] 7-29] 7-51] 8-30]12-45] 15-35] 14-72]11-18]10-68]11-12)10-85)11-80 Hie Hee hae ee 
Prince Edward Island|4-81| 5-26| 5-81] 6-34] 6-80] 7-03] 10-63] 13-42]13-18] 9-78] 9-44] 9-68} 9-76)10-77 ae 11-26] 11-28]11-21 
New Brunswick....... 5-38} 5-83| 6-55| 7-04] 7-45] 8-20/12-33]14-97}14-44]11-11]10-48/11-13]10-94/11-82)11-42 ee lee 
Quebec.....63.0.5 00000 -15| 5-64] 6-33] 6-87| 7-27] 8-03]12-18]14-67]13-76| 10-63] 10-24] 10-28) 10-12] 11-23)10-62 AO eae ne ie 
Ontariol seks. eee 5-01] 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-43] 8-23]12-51]15-35]14-39]10-88]10-45]10-67/ 10-60) 11-66 er Te ee 
Manitoba............. 5-85] 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-21] 8-44]11-84]16-09]13-94|10-87/10-16]10-31}10-51]10-33 so ee 
Saskatchewan......... 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-46] 8-47]12-18]15-39]14-10|11-06]10-47/10-50)10-O1]11-21 ee ak 
ta Wan eine ce 6-02) 6-50] 8-00) 8-33] 8-77| 8-41]12-72]15-88]14-77|10-94]10-26]10-61/11- 13}11-3 Ps 19.16112.34]12-26 
British Columbia..... 6-90] 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-08] 8-71]12-69]16-11]15-75]12-03]11-39]11 -80}11-89)12-42)12-12)12 ‘ 


eee ieee Hae Uae ea fee) pele re ee 


tThe budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. See text. 
{December only. §Kind mostsold. *For electric light see text. 


ttAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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1.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING AND 








Beef 
onli: 
. es = a 
LOCALITY 3 |3 | .8/e 
o Sd 
ome ~~. Dn = eS ~ 
a Bo go oa 50.9 
gs oa 2g cH ac 
88| 85 g| 33/28 
we} ea|es] 8a] oa 
n [on fan n nD 


Veal, shoulder, 
roast, per lb. 


roast, per lb. 


Mutton, leg, 





Ham, boiled, 
sliced, per Ib. 


Dominion (average).......... 

Nova Scotia (average)....... 
1S. dne yarns seen cence 
2—New Glasgow.......... 
38—Ambherst...........-2- 
d— Halifax hssoacdessece 


5—Windsor............... 
6—Truro 


7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 









New Brunswick (average)...| 34-7 
8—Moncton......... wees | 3205 
O=—StJohnieese ascetic: 39-2 

10—lredericton.....5....-.. 37 
11—Bathurst.... ove. ene. 30 
Quebec (average)............ 29-1 
F=—QUCbeGdinnaneiancereent 29-5 
13—Three Rivers........... 30 
14—Sherbrooke............. 35 
15 Sorel Set oan tyr cdate 24-3 
16—St. Hyacinthe.......... 22-5 
17—St. John’st sf). cae 30 
18—Thetford Mines......... 24 
19—Montreal..............: 35-8 
20 — Hull ese ate 31-1 
Ontario (average)........... 36-0 
21 Ottawaresr sore 33-1 
22—Brockville............. 36-2 
23—Kingston............... 33-6 
24—Relleville..... ...| 33-6 
25—Peterborough. 36-3 
26—Oshawa.... 35-6 
27—Orillia. 33°6 
28—Toront 36-8 
29—Niagara Falis.......... 37-8 
30—St. Catharines......... 35 
31— Hamilton.............. 37-7 
32—Brantford............-. 37-5 
So— Galt. me see ae 36 
84—Guelohey..csk denectrvron 34-4 
35—Kitchener.............. 35-8 
36—Woodstock............. 38-7 
at—Stratiord > ssssss scenes 35 
38—londony. -% eee sees .| 387-4 
389—St. Thomas........... 35-8 
40—Chatham.............. 35°38 
41—Windsor...... 84-1 
A2—Sarnifeerhianceetiiie teen 37 
43—Owen Sound........... 35 
44—North Bay............. 42-5 
45—Sudbury : 


46—Cobalt....... 




















49—Port Arthur............ 35 
50—Fort William........... 34-7 
Manitoba (average).......... 34-2 
51—Winnipeg..... 35-9 
52—Brandon.. 32-4 
Saskatchewan ‘(averag 32-3 
58—Regina...........02000- 32-5 


54—Prince Albert... 
55—Saskatoon.............. 
56—Moose Jaw..... 
Alberta (average)............ 
57—Medicine Hat 
58 - Drumheller............ 
59—Edmonton..... 


66—Vancouver... 
67—Victoria... 
68—Nanaimo.... 


6 
8 
9 
2 
3 
69—Prince Rupert.... 5 


a Price per single quart higher. 


28-3 
28-5 


21 


16-5 





w 
a 
Oro O10 Gi-T RrPONDD 


to 
a 
a Oe Dr CO CO SIA] ooo 


25 


36-5 


Pork Bacon 
s a 
uy Pes; os 9 
ole pha eee cee 
re pl | Sa2] $3 
ag 865 ga2u | se 
ge |eae esa] ec 
em) n faa} isa) 
cents cents cents 
26-6 38-0 43-0 
25-3 36-5 40-5 
27 36-5 39-5 
23-4 34-8 37-5 
25 37-5 42-8 
25-5 85-4 38-7 
25 40 45 
25-6 34-5 39-2 
¢ 23-1 34-2 40 
27-7 25-4 38-0 42-1 
29-7 25-8 37-8 42-8 
27-9 24-1 35-2 40-1 
27-5 26-6 36-6 40-6 
25-7 25 42-5 45 
24-1 24-6 35-0 39-3 
23-5 25-3 35-2 41-4 
24-2 26-2 36-7 42 
27-7 25-3 35-2 39-5 
21-2 24-2 37-7 44 
20-4 20-2 32-5 35 
28 25: 8 Wchouscn Aer eres 
20-7 24°8 36 36-5 
25-8 25-2 33 39 
25-8 25-4 83-3 36-9 
27-6 27-4 35-7 46-0 
26 25-5 36-4 40-3 
27 26 38-7 43°5 
25-2 25 31 36°2 
27-4 23 40-1 43-4 
31 30 35-4 39-5 
25-9 28 36 40-2 
27-2 27-2 35-8 41-1 
26-5 28-7 37-8 42-1 
28-2 30 36 39-7 
27-7 27-8 32-6 35-2 
28-1 31-3 36-4 42-6 
27-5 3 33 37-1 
Ze eee ie 37-5 40-1 
25-2 30 32-7 36 
2 a eee 30-2 34-7 
26-3 27-6 34-4 37-5 
25-3 25 35°3 39-1 
27-6 25-4 34-6 39-1 
26-8 23 34-5 38-3 
25-6 27-5 34-6 37-7 
26-9 25 34-7 38-7 
28-8 27-7 32-5 38-2 
25-7 25 36-4 41-8 
26-5 26-2 35-9 38-7 
35 30-3 38-5 40-8 
30 28 35-6 41 
29-2 26-2 36-8 39-6 
27°4 29-3 36°2 41-7 
30-5 31-2 43-3 50 
28-6 27-1 39-5 45-1 
25°5 25-3 40-4 46-4 
25 27-5 40-7 45-7 
25-9 23 40 47-1 
25-1 24-6 44-1 49-9 
24-7 22-7 43-7 47-9 
25 25 42-5 48-7 
25 23-3 45-6 50 
25-8 27-5 44-4 52 
26-8 2a-1 42-2 48-3 
25-7 26-9 44-6 52-3 
31-5 25 45-2 51-2 
26-2 26-6 41-5 7-1 
26-3 30-8 41 46-9 
24-2 26 38-7 43-8 
30-4 29-3 48-2 53-7 
25 29:3 49 53 
28-3 48 52-5 
34 29-6 50-1 58-9 
29-2 30-6 44.3 52 
29-8 28-7 45-2 50-7 
28 26 47-5 51-2 
OLY 7 Weaken 48-8 53-3 
35 32-7 52-5 58-3 


b Adjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 


, 


¢e Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF JANUARY, 1929 








Fish 






























Eggs 
de 3 
3& (|e .. 
ous [ees 
ra b g 98 be 
gaa 84 @ a 
cm o 
cents cents 
60-2 48-4 
64-5 54-9 
65 54-1 
61-7 52-6 
59 53-6 
72-5 57-6 
60 55 
68-7 56-6 
51-7 42-8 
63-4 51-8 
67-5 51-5 
66-6 51:6 
64-4 52-3 
BBE esate weaterace 
63-8 48-9 
69-6 46-7 
64-8 51-7 
60 37-9 
58-5 46-2 
62 48-3 
71-7 61-7 
58-5 47-1 
65-7 47-3 
63 42-8 
60-3 48-3 
74-1 50 
59-2 49-8 
60-3 44.9 
51-8 39-3 
59-4 48-5 
59-3 46°7 
53-5 46-4 
66-3 50-2 
60 48-7 
58-6 50 
60-5 49-9 
53-3 46-4 
67-1 53 
65-4 53+4 
55 47-1 
60 49 
54 47-1 
55-8 45-8 
59-2 49-9 
55:6 47-7 
62°3 49-3 
60-8 48-3 
53-2 43-2 
66 47 
71-2 53-2 
67°5 53-2 
76°7 49-3 
62-8 47-8 
53-6 44.8 
57-1 48-1 
63-4 50-2 
63-6 49-5 
63-1 50-8 
58-6 44-4 
57-8 45-4 
53°3 40 
61-8 47-2 
61-6 45-1 
56-7 45-9 
58-5 45-7 
56 46-7 
56 43-3 
56-6 48 
56:4 45-6 
53-8 46-0 
61-2 49-6 
57°5 50 
60-2 53:3 
46-1 38-5 
44-4 39-2 
46:3 39°2 
53-7 45 
60°8 53°3 


per quart 


Milk, in bottles, 








Creamery, 
prints, per lb. 


cents 


wne 


ND OU 


= a = § - so 8. 34 
i og & ac} On 
age/Se | age € Be oe Seal oc 
€2e|28c/a4a| Es | ES [wis] 45 [88 =| 8 
eag | 2==|Gao] sa oo | oom 2 [eva2] aus 
sis | SEs |S88| 28 | 28 | 288 ag Basel vB 

6a 3 as ra =o aon a oS & 
3 oy = a a a mea oar | aa 
cents cents cents cents cents | cents 
21-5 20-6 37-8 22-4 
16-9 31-0 22° 
15-8 27-1 21-8 
15 32-7 20-9 

17 32-2 22 
19 25-6 23-2 
18 35 25-7 
16-5 33-5 2-8 
18-5 30 22-2 
17-9 35-2 23-2 
18-7 34-6 22-6 
16-8 40 21-9 
18 38-7 23 +2 

18 27°5 25 
21-4 32-1 22-0 
18-1 28-9 21:3 

21-6 33-9 25 
25-4 26-5 20-3 
25 32 21-5 
LS 2h [tacroertcrnts |larasetenarereifistate er avsiays 35 20-6 

20 35 22 
eee 30 23-3 
21-2 33 20-9 
18-3 34-2 22-9 
20-5 40-5 21-9 
21-3 41-4 21-6 
18 38-6 22-5 
19-5 36-4 19-9 
23-5 37-1 21-9 
23-4 39-3 24-3 
18 38-5 22-9 

20 38-3 23 
18-2 42 21-1 
19-8 43-1 21-4 
19-5 42-4 20-1 
19-4 46-6 21-2 
19-3 39-4 21-2 
19-7 40-4 20-7 
20-5 42-6 21-1 
19-3 36-6 19-7 
23 34-5 19-7 
21-5 37-1 20-7 
20-3 44-2 21-9 
20-3 45-8 22-7 
24-4 35-2 21-6 
20 46-6 19-8 
23-3 46-7 23-1 
20-7 38-2 20-6 

20 41-2 21 
19-7 36 +2 23-5 
20 36 25°4 
19 37-5 23-2 
25 47-7 22-4 

18-6 45-5 25 
18-3 40 24-2 
18-3 38-0 23-3 
17-2 44-1 22-2 
19-4 31-9 24-3 
22-2 38-0 23-5 
24 36-6 22-8 
20 35 23-3 
22-2 39-8 24-1 
22-5 40-4 23-7 
23°6 38-7 22°4 
25 39 24-3 
25 35-6 23-2 
26-3 34 21-4 
21-2 42-3 22-7 
20-7 42-5 20-5 
22°9 40-4 23-7 
25 43-5 26-2 

28-7 35 25 
25 37°8 25-8 

22 44-2 21 
18-3 36-5 20:7 

19-8 39-3 21 

22-5 43-7 25 

21-7 43-3 25 
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RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, 


eo 


Canned Vegetables 
























$ cane ae aoe 
et S . 
g. | 4 4 | 3s. fel lbac | Rea 
ae B gs aya ie ge 32 Ae ea 
Locality Be 4 yg ren | ee by a = 3 g 
g ‘3 3 gao 3 ge Ae a g 
ce oo a yee . Be Bla oq & -a 
wa | ea | Be alee | ee ae Pea) beeen | eee ie 
om Sn H Ho oD Oh ee os i ai ry 
Q af cans sa 3 a5 on =a “ o ae 
a8 22 | ga | e324 25 38 oA | eae} semi os 
[aa] orl ic a e Ay Oo 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average.................. 33-8 7:9 18-3 5-0 6-3 10-5 12-4 15-7 16-0 16-0 
Nova Scotia (average)............... 32-81 8.01 17-6] 54| 6-4] 9-8] 18-9] 16-8] 15-8] 16-6 
sydney cs. 34-6] 8 17-5 | 5-2 6-7 | wlba | 13-81) 16-0 o-oo de 
2—New Glasgow.... a 32-1 8 16-4 5-1 5-9 10 13-4 15-7 15-4 15-4 
Bee Araherst. cae be 30-6 8 18-3 5-2 6-5 9-7] 12-3] 17-2] 15-4] 15-4 
BET ifA Ke eos dey eer eee eee as 32-2 8 17 5 6-6 9-6 14 16-4 15-1 15-3 
B—WindSOP see cea eonseceuiter e: 35). lasses 19 6-3 6-5 10 16-5 20 18 18-7 
Geirree fst eo 32-2] 8 171 | 5-3} 6 9-5] 13-5| 15-5| 14-9] 15-4 
7—P.E.1.—Charlottetown.........| 29-6 7-4| 18-7| 4.9 6 10-3| 14 15-8 | 14-8] 15-3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 33-0 8-7 18-0 §-2 6-2 10-1 14-5 15-2 15-0 15-3 
S=Monctonte... Sen. Late 34-4] 8-7] 18-1 5-3 6-7) 1-5] 14-8) 15-6} 15-3) 18-3 
Ge Se koe eee. 34-2 B7 | 16-0) eae 7 8-5] 13-3] 14-4] 14-2] 14-1 
10—Fredericton................+-. 33-2 8-7 ele? 5 6-3] 10-5] 15 14-7] 15-4| 15-8 
pe igre Oo te 30 8-7| 18 5-61 6 10 15 i6 15 16 
Quebee (average).................. 30-9| 64] 17-5 | 5-0 6-5 9-3] 12-5] 14:3] 15-9] > 14-9 
AP Ouchoosss.. al clicks. 32-2 7-5 | 17-1 5 6-9 9-3| 13-4] 14-8] 15-6 a 
13—Three Rivers.................. 32 6 17-8] 5:3 6 9-6) 13-7] 1271 wd8 15. 
14—Sherbrooke.................... 32-7 | 620:7 | © 17 4-8 6-1 Q-5i i) foc je ed4at | tet ee 
tecnico. Mee. 29 6 fin Wes ey eee ey UL oti, eee 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 28-7] 5 17 4:5 7 pe tee be dae bl ies (eed 
esiadobne. |. oh, bade. 30 |5-3-6-7 | 17 Oy las ake Wit ee Wate ian ea 
18—Thetford Mines................ 30-8 6-7 | 18-1 5-6 6-6 sal ia7| sal 197 8 
ie Montreal: ck. 4c Lhe 32-5 [5-3-8 igi, ) 8 5-81 9-9| 12-2] 13- you re 
SOME ET uli Ce one he ie 30-3 | 6-8 17-6 51 6-7 Balt ay Wes eae 
. fe S- . 3. 13-4 13-7 
Ontario (average)..................- 33-8 73 17:7 4-7 6-1 10-9 12-9 14 
DU Oltawa-oe.. bes. fits. foes 34-8 |7-3-8 Tw ee cca tee, Altace Wt ey Wee tea te eee 
32—Brockville 30-7| -6-7| 15 5 6 io | ou f wat oie} tee 
SaiCingstOn ste stcrntee eee. 32 . : Be a ‘ e i 
94—Bellevalles ... 5. ....cae chs oom 32-5 eee ea as 2G Ae . to a ae 
25—Peterborough), «<5 .\01 vest + < 33-1 7-3 16-8 4-5 5-6 11-2 aoe ae 14-2 14-4 
26—Oshavwa hh eee 36-8 23) en lZeS 4-4 a oe Wes i re 
Tillia.... 83 : . . Be ' : ; F : 
pecTosonis | (as lars} ted Peay |e eel coc lb ite Teta | ledace le nes 
99—Niagara Falls....--............ 36-3 [aorea |) 118-9 f aed ee dee ane tie: ee 
30—St. Catharines............. 32-641 7-3) 17-7) 4:8 ele yee WecEe eee 
Bim rlantiltone ah aoe eee | mas oe8 7-3) 18-2 4.5 A Weta e te ace dlete one qate tee wee 
soomrantonde.. |...Sh...1 aude... 34-3 [6-7-8 17 as} 8 i ae ee i ies 
Sati We Fae eed He 35:6 | 7-8} wiS-al | a3 Peo ee ee 
9G Guelpliiian,. do. Ba a. 35-8 | | a3 4 48 fe rang tera Bee hye real oS 
3b— Kitchener)... Ji foa..e eee: 32-7 6-7 17-8 a Ra ie ive is vw iss 
386—Woodstock..+............0000- 32-5 |5-7-7-3 17 4.3 ae ie ae eo int te 
ST Atrattordh 4a kee. 32-6 7-3. | 18-5 4.9 oe lsea ie eg | es oe 
se rondon eka. tn. Lene. 32-2 13-7-7-3 ] 18 1.5 Pe lb tae |e Abed, Mec rall Eee ae oe 
S086. Thomas... ..4sc.k. eee. 32-9 |7-3-8-7 | 18-3 Wereee ais eh at et ieee 
W=Chathams,. 1. ell Gok... acy lances Wieae leaeese lade, cee te Be ak Se 14-8 
41 —“Windsorii... ose dae od/artene.s 32-8 | 8-9-3 18-5 a 6 10-9 14-7 14-4 15-2 14-6 
42—Sarnia......./ssssceccsecccecec| B6°B (7-8-8 LN EL Ib eee melt Ge tieee eee eeee 
43—Owen Sound.................., 33-8 |6-7-7-3 | 18-5| 3. oie co eos 
44—Northi Bay...4...20. +0400. 460. ihe meh ee ele ee ee 15-6 | 15-7 
§§—Sudburyice.s.scsoc.sdesveeee, act | seca? lr eame tt ace S 9-8] 12-9) 14-7) 147] tad 
Ae=Cobdtt....c keke TPR toi oot Gm eso ee ee 
s7—Timmins. «..0.4. side 5s ueecon- 31-8 8.3 1 os et Uist 14-2 17-9 17:8 17-8 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...............1 32-9] 8 ee ieee ie ca eh ee a ee 
49—Port Arthur...................| 31-81 6 19- ae : ep te 15-2] 15-6] 15-6 
50—Fort William............... 33.9 6 te a ot 9-7] UL] lad] 13-9) 16-1 
Manitoba (average)................. 35-8 6-7 ee ae 5°8) 10:2) 10-6) 15 15-2) 15 
Bie Winnipog tas 4.0 0 Saad eens 36-5 lo-4-7 | 18-4. ms - 1-7 1-4 18-2 17-7 17:3 
Boerne ct os keke eect ec? 18-4 5-2 6-8] 11-3 11-9 17-7 17-7 17-6 
Saskatchewan (average)... is il aera auamseie meee: 5-2 5-7] 12-1 1259 1) Ah [) Lee Ie 17 
PeBosinanth 4 eae asin 19-5 5-0 6-6 10-6 12-4 18-2 18-1 18-4 
54—Prince Albert.. aay Ord | eae aee ee 5 7 10-7 12-4 17-8 17-2 18 
55—Saskatoon.... 34.8 eee hs BES 8-8] 12-3 18 18 18 
56—Moose Jaw... tea ee 5-3] 6-5| 11-5] 12-7| 18-4] 19-7] 19-4 
Mie 34] 8 20 5-3 6-2] 11-2] 12-2| 18-6| 47-41 18.3 
57—Medicine Hat............. 36 So 49d | bel | CG1 11-8]; 220-8 |, C172 || eased | Cams 
58—Drumheller............-....... 40 oe 0 oe GS 7 12-8 11-4 18-2 21-2 19- 
59—Edmonton............+...00... 34.9 a 1S 5-4 6-5 12-5 11-7 17-7 18-3 a 
60 Calcary ee. eee see 36-3 : ae os aes eee 10-1 15-8 17-7 17-7 
Gimelcthbnidee, 2 ans aan ae on 19-6 5-1 5-4 11:3 10-3 17-2 18-2 18-4 
British Columbia (average)... 35-8 9-5 oat : 6-3 | 10-2) 10-4) 16-6} 16-6] 17-7 
G2 —=Nernies nics. 2 ee ee 35-6 10 ree aR a a -s 16-4 18-4 18-1 
42 —-Noleon. bi. 0 cdc. 3a ha Ve tee le eel wal Rane oe Pores 
(pirat. We. CRA Cone. ae temas eee ane Oe Wee 10-5] 16 20-5 | 20-5 
atl [e-sorn meal aoe | Beecs’le Sete so Wie cs Tee) eee 
34-3 18-3-9-5| 21-6] 5:3] 6-5 Sy eee ate 8 ttre eee 
34-7 10 93.5 59 Be 9-5 8-6 14-8 16-2 15-9 
a72) 8-9| 92-5] 5-2) 7:5 10) 9a| ial wal $s 
i) 1 : QD . 18-3 18- 
gp rins Bitperly stone. 4 041) TOD GeO maD | A I aA GI ee 
ae eae 
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Potatoes Apples 
$ “a § 
=| . -¢ . = q 
| ob 8b 2 ora 2 b, a 3 
e | ES a fe 5 aie = B ej 4 Sa q 
oe a4. xe se sa | oe OF os ° 8 ee 5 
Bem riec Ie 4 We) Wise esr hhagn eos || wolb ee | che ||. Bao] o Ba 
Mc > a 2 oS SS ae sos 8 = an ga £o 
SH ae © = S ~& | BS | = 1988 aan 3% aa 5 
daz| So | @ | S | ds | SP | os [ese] 2 hee peter | eae | aes 
Soa] ge 5 5 PR | fo | ga ger || 8 Ba an aS 5a 
Q 3° Ay Ay & Q AY 5 Ss oO a oO 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents 
10-6 7,1] 1-279 9 28- : . “§ 19-5 73-8 26-6 63-9 42-9 
10-0 71] 1-116 : . . . 18-9 Ut-4 27-3 71-6 41-9 
10-1 6-8 | 1-046 : : . 19-8 60 26-2 70 45 1 
10 7 1-178 : : . 17-2 75 SOME Rica see sles arene 2 
10-4 6-9 +842 : : : : 19-4 75 27-5 69 40 3 
10-1 7-1 -958 : . : 19-8 72 25-3 62-3 39-2 | 4 
10 7-7} 1-50 . . 20:8 hae see: 30 87-5 50 5 
9-4 6-9 | 1-171 . . : : 17-4 75 25-9 69-3 35-1 | 6 
9-5 6-8 65 . . : 16-3 64-7 26 60 87-5 | 7 
10-2 7-3 | 87-5 : . : : : 18-7 73-5 26-5 63-0 46-4 
10-7 7-1 888 : . : : : 18-8 83-3 26-9 61-7 50 8 
10 “4 1-117 : : 2- 17-7 63-3 24-2 55-6 40-71 9 
10 6-9 +843 : . : 18-3 74 26-3 71-8 44-8 |10 
10 8 65 : ADs Bil Borick ao ces 2827. | Nannon et 50 fll 
10-1 7-5 | 1-238 : . . : : 18-0 78-7 26-9 68-8 40-8 
11-9 8-3 | 1-117 : : : : 18-3 85 25-2 70-1 38-3 {12 
11-2 9-6 1-341 : . 18:3 82-5 29-1 72-5 41-2 |13 
9-7 7-2} 1-116 : : : : : 17-4 71-3 26-9 67-8 41-9 |14 
10-1 8 1-21 ‘7 . : : 19-6 89 25-6 75 40-2 15 
9-7 6-2} 1-403 3: 3- : 14 75 25-7 60 40-7 |16 
9 5 1-375 : : LORETTA aes 30M | eemosace 45 17 
8-7 7:5 1-319 ‘ é : . 17-8 91-4 29 71-2 42-5 118 
10-3 7-6 | 1-092 : : : 17 84-3 25-7 67-2 37-1 }1¢ 
10-6 7-8 | 1-17 +4 28- : : 20 59-8 25 66-2 40-5 |2 
10-8 7-4] 1-196 : 29- : : : 19-7 73-8 26-3 61-1 39-5 
11-1 8 1-22 . . : : : 20-7 69-1 28-8 63 40-5 |21 
9-4 8-1] 1-27 : : 18-7 70 25 59-7 41-6 |22 
10 8-1] 1-18 . : : . 18-8 83 24 62 40-9 {23 
10-9 7-7 1-26 : : : 3° 19-2 77-2 26-2 60-7 36-4 |24 
10-8 7-41) 1-089 : : : : 19-8 71-5 26-9 60 36-5 |25 
y 10-1 6-7] 1-06 : “e° : 20-3 79-5 25-8 57-4 41-3 |26 
11-1 7:7 -989 : : 19-2 74-8 26-6 62-8 36-3 [27 
9-9 7 1-08 : 3- 19-4 70-4 25-1 58-1 38 {28 
11-7 7-2] 1-20 : : : : 20-7 85 DGea ereishyesciae 39 = [29 
10-7 6-9} 1-282 . . : 19-6 74-8 23-9 54-7 39-4 |30 
11-2 7:3 1-053 : : : : 18-5 75-8 24-4 60 39°7 [31 
10-2 7-5 942 . : . 18-1 62 D3 Taleo erace 38-2 {32 
11 uf 1-07 : : : : 20 71-7 24-4 65 86-9 [83 
11-5 8-2 “975 : : : : 19-8 63-7 27-1 54-2 36-3 [34 
12-1 7-5 | 1-19 . : : : 18-3 62 24-5 62 35-6 |35 
8-5 8 1-07 : : : 16-3 79 25 55 36 = [36 
11-4 6-2] 1-21 : : 20-5 80 25-5 61-2 89-9 |37 
10-9 6-9 *996 ‘ . . : UC GorGcenone DED Ii. ietevereedetste 37 {38 
10-6 8-3] 1-011 : : : + 20-1 86-7 27-5 60 39-3 139 
9-3 5-1 98 : : : : 19-5 80-7 26-4 69°38 36-1 140 
10-5 5-5] 1-02 : : : . 19 65 25-6 60 40-7 |41 
10-5 7-1 +942 : : ; 17-1 70 28-1 633 44 |42 
10-6 6-6} 1-28 : : : : 21 78-3 30-6 71 39-3 |43 
11-4 7-2 1-28 . : 3- . 18-9 62-5 26-4 52-5 41-7 |44 
11-5 10-4 1-41 : : : 19-9 79 26-7 68-2 43 45 
12-1 8-7] 1-75 40. : : 20-6 81-5 28-7 67-5 47-5 46 
11 8-2] 1-67 : ‘ : 20 80 27-5 59 41-5 47 
9-5 7-3| 1-48 : . : 21-7 73-3 29-3 62-5 49 48 
12-1 6-5 1-493 : . 3° : 22-5 67-1 27-1 62-8 40-7 149 
11-3 a 1-429 : : : : : 22-9 66-4 26-6 59 41-4 |50 
10-5 6-2 | 1-200 : s : “3 . 21-2 74-1 26-8 62-4 44-2 
10-4 6-1 1-35 : : : : 21-8 74 26-3 58-2 44-3 |51 
10-6 6-2] 1-05 : : . 20-5 74-1 27-3 66-5 44-1 |52 
11-2 7-0 | 1-565 : : . . 21-9 73-6 26-1 63-6 48-7 
11-9 6-6 1-76 5s 21-4 71 27 63 47-5 |53 
12-3 7-4 | 1-82 z : : 23 74-2 25-8 63-3 50-8 [54 
10-7 6-9 | 1-26 3 3 “ : 21-1 74-2 25-5 64-5 50 55 
9-7 7-1] 1-42 . : : 22 75 26-2 63-5 46-6 |56 
12-0 6-1] 1-520 aA BAe cc oa : 3-4 . 20-7 72-9 26- 65-4 49-5 
11-9 6 1-71 . 3. 21-6 75 28-1 72-1 51-4 157 
12-5 6-7 | 1-92 : : 23-3 78-3 28-3 68-3 53-3 158 
11-6 5-71 1-04 15S : : 18-9 70-4 25-4 58-8 48-8 |59 
12-6 6 1-67 33 iovace 3° : 19-9 74-7 27-3 65-3 48-8 {60 
11-2 5-9] 1-26 ” A's ce . 20 66-2 24-5 62-5 45 {61 
10-5 6-2] 1-765 : : . 19-0 72-5 27-3 63-8 50-1 
11-1 6-2 1-71 . : 19-5 77-5 31-5 71 50 62 
11:6 7 2-07 : 20 78 34 66 54 163 
8:8 6-1] 1-94 ; : 20 75 25 61-7 50 164 
10-8 5-6] 1-35 ; 3 : 17-2 68-3 24-8 62 45-6 |65 
10:5 5-7] 1-45 : : : : 16-8 65-4 24-3 58-1 43 166 
10-1 6-1] 1-67 : : . 18-1 72-3 26-1 60-4 47-2 167 
10-2 6-2] 1-78 St . 20 68-7 27-5 66-2 53-3 |68 
11-2 6-7 | 2-15 : . 20 75 25 65 57-5 69 
Spain eterna he) eres ya a Paiek eeeh te t S ee e 
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3.—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 

























































J a . 
ugar. ra 5 ad 5 
= a 5 & aa Fal B & 
> > | a R Sah asst ae -3 $ 
| 2i2 [8 lst] ds |2 | e819 12 | S2] 8 
Locality on w {8 |g |88-| B& | 48 a i ee 2 EE e. 
Say |S el ol see | oe Wot. teers OG rai S e8 
338i e568! sf] ago |ses] ge | eS] 28 2 | Ad es 
Zon(oUn| On | ew g S fr Teme a cin ag ak 
dagizasl S| sh [338] 26 |3e| 36 | 82 | se 1 ge 38 
Oo |p oO la fo > a 4 Oo Q a 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents} cents]| cents| cents cents} cents cents 
| 75 | 7-2] 60-7] 70,8] 27-8] 15-7] 3-4] 65-4] 57-6 3 6-2 16-342 
Dominion (average)...... 98.9 13 3-7 65-4 43-5 13-5 6-7 16-250 
Nova Scotia (average.......| 2°7 | 7:1 | 66-2 | 69-4 4 ; 
(alee a cs 7-4| 7-1 | 61-2} 68-3 | 27-9] 15-4] 3-6] 69-8] 44-2| 13-2 5-8 [tancth eee 
zoNow Ciao) FL eae Lael ao] ea et] ee) Be) bi 
Pe 7-7| 71167 | 67-6 | 27- : : . : 
See erst hates i 1 na | g.gcher0 | Goy | 98 14-1] 3 69-1] 58-7] 13 6-2 16-00 
ge wikdeoe saan 8-2] 7:5] 70 | 75 | 30 12-2] 4-2] 66 48 15 8 |15-00-16-00 
RG ea, ek. 7-8| 7-1 | 66-1 | 69-4] 28-7] 12-3] 3-5] 63-9] 35-2] 13 6-9 16-00 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-4] 6-7| 64 | 64-5] 26-2] 15 3-4| 55-5) 35-6] 12-4 6-6 |15-40-16-40 
New Brunswick (average)| 7:5 | 7-0 | 64-8 | 72-0 | 28-0 13-0 | 3-3 66-3 41-9 12:3 6-5 16- 
gM anGtan ts ee 8-21 7-7] 67-5] 75-6 | 29-7] 12-5] 3-4] 67-8] 46-1] 13-6 6-3 |16-50-17-00g 
gosedobn, ccc] 8] O2] oe7 | gee | ase] wes] a3] ser] a) us] oa] i. 
edericton..........{ 7:7 | 7-2 | 63-1 | 73-7 | 27-6 5} 2-9 : P ; 
De ores Se 7 | 65/65 |75 | 29 13-5] 3-5 | 66 40 12-5| 7 18-00 
Quebec (average),.........| 71] 6-7 | 60-8 | 67-8] 26-9] 14-4] 3-6] 60-9] 62-1] 11-3 6-0 15-433 
12—Quebec...........117] 6:9] 6-4] 58 | 69-8] 25-2] 17-5} 3 65 60 10-8 6-4 |15-00-16-00 
1geTinveoRivereeee 7-7 | 7-2 | 62-5 | 71-1 | 28-4] 14-4] 4-2] 62-8] 70 11-8 6-2 15-00 
1am Merisran camel 6-8] 6-3 | 61-4] 68-7] 26-5] 13-8] 3-4] 61-1] 60 11-3 5-5 |15-75-16-25 
iGmcoolet wee 7-4] 6-8] 58 | 56-7] 28 12 4.3] 67-5] 64 10-7 6-7 14-75 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ oA oe 61-7 | 67-2 26-6 12-8 8-7 62 2 60-5 3 4 5-9 15-00-1550 
—St. John’s............ 2 65 _ | 68-3 | 26- 2s 3 
ee aes 75| 7 | 61-7] 71-9 | 28-2| 14-5] 3-8| 57-5] 57-5| 12-2] 5-8 |16-00-16-50 
tS eee i] esl aea [ars] ies] a3] 88) 8] Bal be) ee 
20S Hin epee phen c= #! -1} 6-7 | 59-6 | 68-7 | 26- . : . : . 
ntario (average).......... 7-4) 7-2 | 62-0 | 72-7 | 26-7 14-2 | 3-4 66-6 59-8 11-5 6-0 15-85: 
ee Meee 7 6-7 | 63-4 | 72-5 | 27-4] 14-3] 3 77-6} 61-5 | 11-9 6-5 |15-25-15-75 
Dome eGclvilloweeeen. Ut 7-6| 6-9 | 58-6| 72 | 27-8] 13-2] 4-1] 63 56 11 6-4 15-25 
ee ea a4 | orb lel gore os aint SiMe cre es eR een 
24—Belleville............ : 5 | 6 9 : : : ; 
DRE Paterhorouchm nul 7-3 | 7-1] 62-4] 71-2 | 24-9] 14-1] 3-3] 62-3] 62-8] 11-5 6 15-75 
6= Oshawa... n. ..| 7:7] 7-2 | 66-7 | 76-8 | 25-1] 12-1] 3-21 69-2] 68-3] 11-3 5-8 |15-50-16-00 
27—Orillia. . 7-2 | 7-1 | 67-5 | 72-5 | 25 14-7] 4.4] 64 55 11-8 6-2 |16-00-16-50 
ea ro] SS 1SEt/ BS 1H] wt] gt] el ae) wh) ge ewe 
29—Niagara Falls........ : +3 | 62-4 | 78-3 : 4 . < c A *15-14-25g¢ 
30—St. Catharines........] 7-1] 7-1 | 62-9 | 74-1] 25-7] 13-2] 3-3] 73-6] 60 10-7 5-7 |14-00-15-00¢ 
31—Hamilton 7-2] 6-9 | 62-3 | 74-2 | 25-2] 12-3] 3-1] 67-3| 58-6] 10-2 6-2 15-50 
32—Brantford.. 6-7} 6-7 | 60-7 | 67-2 | 26-3 | 12-6] 3-1] 69-2| 62-5] 10-7 5-8 |14-50-15-00 
a2 Galt. ees ie rl 62-7 | 71-8 25-6 13-6 3-2 83 6 63-8 38 5-9 15-50 16-00 
34—Guelph............... . 21 58-5 | 74 6: 14 5 0 6 0- +9 |15-00-15-50 
35—Kitchener............ 7-3| 7-3150 | 67-8] 25-6] 13-5] 4 67-5 | 60-8} 10 5-1 |15-50-16-00 
36—Woodstock........... 6-8 | 6-7 | 63-3 | 71-7 | 25 12-5} 2-6] 60 52-5 | 10-7 6-5 15-5 
37—Stratford....... .o-.| 7-2] 7-11 58-2 | 73-41 25-6] 13-21 3-1| 73-9} 59-3| 10-8 5-9 |15-50-16-00 
38—London.............. 7-91 7-7 | 66-1 | 74-1 | 27 14 3-3] 66-5] 60 11-1 6-4 16-00 
39—St. Thomas..........] 7-8 | 7-7 | 64-5 | 71-7] 30-1} 14-1] 3-7] 72-31 66-1] 19-9 6-4 |15-50-16-00 
einen ge] eg(melae| mal a] °] Eelam] Bal Pesan 
—Windsor..... : . 61- . : 6 0-3 6. -50-16-00g¢ 
42—Sarnia,............... 7-9| 7-9 | 66-3 | 77-5 | 25 14-5| 3:3] 71-3] 61-7] 11-3 7-3 16-0 
43—Owen Sound..........| 7-4] 7-1] 68 |75 | 27-5] 12-2| 3-8] 68 60 11-7 5-4 |15-00-15-50 
44—North Bay........... 7-7 | 7-667 | 72-51 271 || 16-11} 326] 68 60 14 6-4 16-50 
45—Sudbury............. 8-1] 7-6162 | 73-6] 29-2] 19-7] 3-5| 65 60 15 5-7 |17-00-17-50 
46—Cobalt See 8-8 8-1 61-6 i 4 30-8 15 3-8| 63 53-3] 13-6 6-5 18-00 
—Timmins....c........| 6:8 | 6-7 | 61 Oe 27-58 | ete-20) 3 29))| ee | ee an 12-5 5-2 |18-50-19-00 
4~Sault Ste. Marie Roe 7-9 7-9 61 i 75-8 25 7 7 3-7 63 3] 65 14-3 6-1 |15-50-16-00 
—Port Arthur.......... rT 2-1 -4 | 28-6 1 6-4] 62-5] 11-9 5-4 117-00-17-50 
50—Fort William.........) 7-7 | 7-5 | 62-1 | 74-5 | 20-51 15-2] 2-9| 66-4| 69 11-4 6-3 117-00-17-50 
Manitoba (average) 7-9 | 7-7 | 56-6 | 68-9 | 29-7 | 14-2] 3-2] 62-2] 55-0] 12-7 6-9 20-750 
51—Winnipeg....... semese S21. | zeOule56e5 167083520 13-8] 3-2] 64-3 51-2] 12.6 7:6 19-50 
52—Brandon.......... 7-7} 7-4 | 56-7 | 67-5 | 30-3] 14-6] 3-2] 60 58-7 | 12-7 6-2 22-00 
Saskatchewan (average 8-1] 7-9 | 58-0 | 73-9 | 29-6] 20-5] 3-3] 67-2] 62-8] 14.8 6-5 23-625 
53—Regina........ : 8 7-9 | 59 73-1 | 30 al8-5| 3-1 69 60 15 6-4 23-00 
54—Prince Albert 8 7-7 | 52-5 | 75-8 | 30-8} 223 4 62 60 15 G2O8]/s: 50.8.6 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6] 7-41 60 | 72-7} 29-2] 221-2] 3-1] 66-7| 61 14 6-2 |23-00-25-50 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-6} 8-5 | 60-3 | 74-1] 28-5] 219-2] 3-1] 71-2] 70 15 62s eae 
Alberta (average) ......... 8-3] 7-8] 53-41 67-9] 29-5] 18-7] 3-4] 67-1] G6i-1| 14-6 62001... ae 
57—Medioine Hat........ 8-5] 7-8] 55 | 70-6] 30-7] 019-5] 3-6| 73-6] 68 14-7 6-1 g 
58—Drumheller.......... 9:7} 9-3150 | 66-7] 30 a21-7| 4 70 62 15 7s te Aen 
be dmontin:. x: care 7-9 14 53 1 64 3 28-4 alg 1 8-4 65-8 57 14-2 6:0. |e Cae 
BIGATY witaceieinersecch “9 -4 | 59 67°8 al6-1 9-4 61-7 14-4 DOR seks eee 
6i—Lethbridge........... 76 | 7 8 (50) | 709 | 29-20) <a18-8)| 3-1 | ye ebi7 1 Gos7allmedtacs 5) ee eee 
British Columbia (aver’ge)| 7-6 | 7-2 | 56-0 | 68-8 | 29-7] 22-2] 3-6] 65-6] 62-0| 13-0 CECH Senne 
G2 = Horioleee we. k 8-6} 84160 | 68-5] 28-7] 016-8] 3-6]........ 60 12-5 BON} ec a eee 
63—Nelson............... 8-1] 7-7] 58 | 75-7 | 29 025 3-9] 67 66 15 Sita: <P eee 
Gb Prailoete ct cc sece 7-7] 7-4 | 56-7 | 69-4 | 26-7| 026-7] 3-5| 66-71 60 13-7 6-54 Fo 2S ae 
65—New Westminster....] 6-9 6-6 | 55-7 | 63-4 | 29-8 | a19-2] 3-8 64-6 58 12-2 7) |e eee 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8} 6-6 | 51-4 | 63-9 | 28-4] 020-8] 3-3] 66-2] 51-2] 10-5 65k en Eee 
G7 Victorians.) n- oso: 7-3 | 6-9 | 57-8 | 64-5 | 29-8] 020-5] 3-3] 67-5] 57-1] 49-9 CAN e Eee 
68—Nanaimo............. 7-5 | 7-3 | 58-7 | 71-2 | 32-5 | 023-7] 3-7] 62-5] 73-71 14.9 TAR ES ae 
nce Rupert........ 7-5 | 6-7 ' 50 73-7 32-5 a25 3-7 65 70 13-7 O35 eR 2 ae 
SS eee ee 


_ 8: Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk), 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35, 8. Delivered from mines, 
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a Rent 
: —— ee Peet eee | eee 
3 een 
° . s =~ 
3 a bof & (2S a a 
2 8 3 g = we: = e (gS! SS aa 228 23 
es | g | 28 | S38 | FE | S28 | vee | 2 esl Peele Pesede 
. = ne ° 3° f=] ° oo ogaa 
Biss oO Oh BS Se zee Sgé 3 ao 8 a5.2G 3 53.26 
Be 4 Be | BES | 28 | 288 | 2B | a [8s] £SSo5 RSSees 
a a 3 32 AS 8 laa] HGAb ano SEER 
aa) 0 ss) qq a a g o ls a a 
$ $ $ co. |c $ $ 
10-077 12-958 | 12-079 14-524] 8-870 10-981 9-753 | 31:0 [11:6] 27-773 19-933 
8-835 12-015 | 9-400 10-250] 6-300 6-950 6-667 | 33-3 [11-9] 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6:00 [nec aeek tens. 33-35 |12 |16-00-20-00 |10-00-14-00 | 1 
BN os ee Ae bat Oe eas hen. 8-00 6-00 | 32 {10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 Seoot mM ... ee eee 6-00 | 32 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 
10.50-11.50 |di1-60-14-50] 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 35 |10 |30-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4 
ae 10-50-11-50 | 9-00 9-50 5-50 6-00 |............] 85 |12-5]20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5 
9-00- 9-75 |d12-50.15-75} 9-00 9-75 6-00 6.152 | eater. 32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 c7:50 | 30  |15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 | 9-875 = 35 | 6-750 8-250 7-050 | 31-3 |i1-9 27-000 19-250 
g10.00-12-00| 13-00 | 28-00 27-00 28-00 ge __ |232-35|12-7/30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13. 00-16.0 14.00°17-00 | 606.-8-00 7-50-10-0| 8-00-9-00 |30-33 |10 20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 FOO ite c4-80-6-40 | 30 {13 25-00 18-00 |10 
10-5OM Ake a8. 8-00 10-00 6-00 S:00.ah oe cthamtwencen 30 12 18-00 15-00 {11 
9-629 13-958 | 14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-3 |10-6} 28-333 15-188 
10-00 13-50 | el4-67 14-67 | ©12-00 c12-00 c12-00 | 30  |11-7127-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 | 30 {10 |20-00-28-00 }12-00-20-00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 16-00 |27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
9:50) Mewes, 2 ee c16.00-18.67 |c17.33-20.00 | 10-67 €13-33 10-00 |°30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
PR OT he. a bh SES ain 016-67 |.........-] 12-00 }............] 26 [9-6 |18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 {16 
SBOnGes 5 sone. 15-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 9-00 26-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
ae Aree. 15-00) Ne iehnoaesh 1015-00. foc cies) 010-50 6-00 | 30 15 15-00 10-00 |18 
11-90 |13-50-14-50 |14. -00-16.00]16- 00-18-00 |i6‘06-12.00}12- 00-13-00 | €16-00 | 35 [10_[25-00-40-00 [16-00-2500 hig 
8-25 |12-50-14-00 | 16-00 017-23 7-00 9-00 9-00 | 28 {10 |22-00-30-00 |15-00-22-00 |20 
10-673 2-091 | “13-083 15-845 | 9-931 12-322 11-406 | 29-1 |10-7| 29-196 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 | 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13  |25-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |21 
S205 Sr Aer Seb, oF o17-60M| ene ae oH ee te 30 |10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14:00 16-00 | 12-00 14-00 15-00 | 28 {10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 12-00 14-00 15-00 | 12-00 13-00 10-00 | 25 {10 |25-00-30-00 }20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 | 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
re ee A FORE eth e B tL, tA ob b nse see 28-30 | 9-8]25-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 13-00 11-00 12°50 8-00 9-50 e7-72 | 30 {10 |18-00-25-00 |13-00-18-00 |27 
11-00 11-50 | 17-00 18-00 | 13-00 14-00 13-00 | 30  |8-3 |25-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 |28 
g g10-75 g Zz g g g 30 |10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
g 210.00-11.00]) ¢ z g 228 |10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 15-50 12-50 12-50 | 25 | 9 |25-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 |31 
9-00 11-00 15-00 15-00 8-345 | 28 |10 |25-00-35-00 |15-00-25-00 |32 
10-00 12-50 14-00 14-00 c12-00 | 27 |10 |25-00 16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 | 14-00 11-000 |e, re 27 {10 |24-00-30-00 }16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-50 | 16-00 1220091 Ei, Se Oe 26-30 | 8-3]35-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
11-00-12-50 12-00 10-00 C900 «bes tiahadres 25-27 |10 |26-00-32-00 |20-00-25-00 |36 
ey yt 01 ee Mw lee weet ic Was SCRE e202 Ue | oes tee ore ceded ees 10-3]30-00-40-00 |19-00-25-00 [37 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 |... .. 2... c11-25 c11:25 24-25 |13 |30-00-45-00 |17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-12-00 |14.00-15.00| 20-00 |..........].......e. 00 ©21-33 | 25 {15 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-0 |39 
10-00-11-00 |11-00-12-00 |.......... ©18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 |12-5|25-00-30-00 |20-00- 2. 00 |40 
g10-00 g12-00 g ¢ & 222-00 Je & gi8-00 }e30 |10-3140-00-50-00 |30-00-s5-00 {41 
9-50 |12-50-15-00 |.......... 10-00 10-00 | 30 10 |25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7]15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
1250s te 25.2, 10-00 2008 |b eaahe 35 |12 |30-00-35-00 |18-00-20-00 |44 
12-00-13-50 19-50) ro. 2c c10.50-15.00 | ¢12-75 | 30 {13 R 25-00 |45 
12-00 |11-00-12-00 } 13-00 "e15-00 | 13-00. |e12.00-15.00 |............ 27-30 |15 22-00 14-00 {46 
16-00 16-000 [pte ce 15-00 |7-00-7-50 ID OO ests eae 35 |12-5 p —_ |25-00-35-00 |47 
11-00 10:00) | eases 12-75 |S e es c9-75 6-50 | 30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |48 
9-00-13-50 13-50 10-50 c12-00 10-00 elir50' \).£al.attee. 35 | 8-3|25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |49 
9-00-13 -50 13-50 10-00 11-00 8-50 GAD lspci ters: 30 |10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
10-688 16-175 s\ deed. egestas 9-250 10-125 8-500 | 32-5 14-0] 35-000 24-500 
12-00 TE BOS | sand ath a hetod sn 10-50 11-50 9-00 | 30 |13 |35-00-50-00 |25-00-35-00 51 
6-75-12-00 |d16-00-17-50} 12-00 12°75 8-00 8°75 8-00 | 35  |15 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-20-00 |52 
10-250 17-500 | 8-000 11-875 | 8-333 10-375 12-333 | 34-4 [14-2] 85-000 23-750 
9-00-13 -00 14H 16) alee pte 14-00 | 11-00 |10-00-12-00 13-00 | 35  |15 |30-00-50-00 30-00 |53 
9-00-10-00 20-00 i6-50 18-00 5-00 C50n es ...| 35 _ [11-7]25-00-35-00 ]15-00-25-00 [54 
10-00-11-00 |17-00-20-00 }| i9-50 i10-50 9-00 10-00 10-00 |30-35 |15 35-00 25-00 155 
10-00 162758 | aoe ace ¢ & 15-00 |.......... ©14-00 014-00 | 35 {15 35-00 20-00 |56 
6-813 FO al sbi SSA DanndEh toned Regetoeeee {1-00 32-1 |12-1] 30-000 21-750 
. : o z z g g |11-7| 25-00 |18-00-20-00 |57 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES IN CANADA 


Reconstructed number with prices in 1926 as equal to 100; previous index number with prices in 1913 as equal to 100. 














1926=100 1913=100 
Commodities Number Number 
of Jan., Dec., Jan., of an., Dee., Jan., 
com- 1928 1928 1929 com- 1928 1928 1929 
modities modities 
FAUUNCOMMIMOGITICH'. caer ciate «f= oo sievu,erernrayes 502 97°3 94-5 94-5 236 151-3 146-7 146-7 
I. Vegetable Products............. 124 95-2 86-5 87-4 67 157-7 141-5 143-0 
II. Animals and their Products..... 74 106-1 108-6 106-4 50 146-1 150-0 147-0 
Ill. Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Producten nadecauasnmilstee ees 60 95-4 93-1 93-2 28 171-0 163-9 164-1 
IV. Wood, Wood Products and 
DAD Oly ica stalsalern sfuiescpatexo seers sted 44 98-5 98-5 97-9 21 154-4 154-6 153-7 
V. Iron and its Products........... 39 93-7 93-0 93-3 26 141-7 140-5 141-0 
VI. Non-Ferrous Metals and their 
PIOGUGtH crn dames «a Locerpoeters 15 90-0 92°3 93-6 15 95-0 97-3 98-7 
VII. Non-Metallic Minerals and 
PTOdUCtSAsoncoctacseltarcn ne 73 93-7 94-4 94-4 16 170-2 172-5 172-5 
VIII. Chemicals and Allied a as 73 96-9 94-3 94-4 13 151-0 147-4 147-6 
(Continued from page 236) while white fish declined somewhat. Lard de- 


1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following ate index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1918, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 185.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6; 1926, 181.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1923, 
163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909 
105.7; 1910, 108.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices which had declined during the 
latter part of 1928 were somewhat higher at 
the beginning of January, sirloin steak aver- 
aging 34.7 cents per pound as compared with 
34.6 cents for December, rib roast averaging 
27.7 cents per pound as compared with 27.1 
cents for December, and shoulder roast aver- 
aging 21.6 cents per pound as compared with 
21.3 cents in December. Veal was up in the 
average from 23.4 cents per pound in Decem- 
ber to 23.9 cents in January. Mutton and 
pork showed little change, while bacon declined, 
being down from an average of 39 cents per 
pound in December to 38.4 cents in January. 


In fresh fish, cod steak was slightly higher, 


clined from an average of 22.6 cents in De- 
cember to 22.4 cents in January. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline, 
fresh averaging 60.2 cents per dozen in Janu- 
ary as compared with 64.1 cents in December 
and cooking averaging 48.4 cents per dozen in 
January as compared with 50.8 cents in De- 
cember. Lower prices were reported for prac- 
tically all localities. Milk prices were steady. 
Both dairy and creamery butter were higher, 
the former averaging 44.1 cents per pound in 
January as compared with 43.7 cents in De- 
cember and the latter averaging 48.3 cents per 
pound in January as compared with 47.8 cents 
in December. Cheese averaged slightly higher 
at 33.8 cents per pound. 

Bread and flour were unchanged, the former 
at an average price of 7.7 cents per pound and 
the latter at an average price of 5.0 cents per 
pound. Rolled oats was slightly higher at 6.3 
cents per pound as compared with 6.2 cents in 
December, Rice was up from an average of 
10.3 cents per pound in December to 10.5 cents 
in January. Canned vegetables showed little 
change. The advance in beans continued, the 
price being up from 8 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary, 1928, to 10.3 cents in December, and 10.6 
cents in January, 1929. Onions were up from 
an average of 6.8 cents per pound in December 
to 7.1 cents in January. Potatoes showed little 
change, averaging $1.28 per ninety pounds as 
compared with $1.24 in December. Evaporated 
apples fell from an average of 21 cents per 
pound in December to 20.6 cents in January. 
Granulated sugar was down in the average 
from 7.6 cents per pound in December to 7.5 
cents in January. Coffee and tea showed little 
change. Anthracite coal was shghtly higher at 
an average price of $16.34 per ton. Increases 
were reported from Oshawa, Galt, Stratford 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 








Fuel 
_ Food | and | Rent | Cloth-) Sund-| All 
Light ing Ties | items 
Dec. 1914 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921....| 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921....} 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922....] 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922....] 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922....) 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923....) 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923....} 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925....| 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dee. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926....] 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927....) 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927....] 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928....] 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 


i 


*The figures for ‘‘all items” were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 18$%; Sundries 20%. 


and Timmins. Prices of bituminous coal and 
of wood showed little change. No changes 
were reported in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to higher levels during 
January, No. 1 Manitoba Northern cash wheat, 
Fort William and Port Arthur basis, averaging 
$1.21 per bushel as compared with $1.17 in De- 
cember, The low price for the month was 
$1.13$ reached on the 5th, and the high $1.26 
reached on the 26th. Good export demand, 
together with unfavourable crop conditions in 
Australia and the Argentine, were said to be 
the conditions contributing to higher prices. 
Coarse grains followed the trend in wheat, 
western barley at Winnipeg being up from 663 
cents per bushel to 724 cents, western oats from 
584 cents per bushel to 68§ cents, rye from 
$1.015 per bushel to $1.03, flax from $1.90 
per bushel to $1.92, and American corn at To- 
ronto from 983 cents per bushel to $1.07. The 
movement in the price of wheat was reflected 
in that for flour, the price at Toronto nsing 
from $7.20 per barrel to $7.23. Oatmeal at 
Toronto was up from $4.01 per bag to $4.13. 
The price of bread at Toronto feli from 10 
cents for a 24-ounce loaf to 9 cents. Raw sugar 
at New York was down from $2.18% per ewt. 
to $2.03i. Nova Scotia potatoes at Halifax 
advanced from 85 cents per 90-pound bag to 
90 cents, and Manitoba grades at Winnipeg 
from $1.09 per 100 pounds to $1.28. Ceylon 
rubber at New York rose from 17.9 cents per 
pound to 20.2 cents. The price of good steers 
at Toronto declined from $10.03 per 100 pounds 
to $9.93; while the price at Winnipeg rose from 
$8.25 per 100 pounds to $8.73. Veal calves at 
Toronto advanced from $14.90 per 100 pounds 
to $16.10. Hogs at Toronto were up from $9.71 
per 100 pounds to $10.31, and at Winnipeg from 
$8.80 to $9.24. Dressed pork at Toronto ad- 
vanced from 154 cents to 17 cents. Bacon at 
Toronto fell from 26 cents per pound to 24 
cents. Beef hides fell from 143-15 cents per 
pound to 133-14 cents, and calf skins from 23- 
24 cents per pound to 20-21 cents. The price of 
milk at Toronto was down from $2.30 per 
8-gallon can to $2.20 and at Regina from 284 
cents per gallon to 27$ cents. Cheese at Mont- 
real declined from 30 cents per pound to 28 
cents. Eggs were substantially lower, fresh at 
Montreal declining from 65$ cents per dozen 
to 474 cents, and at Toronto from 66} cents 
per dozen to 463 cents. Storage eggs at Mont- 
real fell from 402 cents per dozen to 32 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York was slightly lower, 
averaging 204 cents per pound as compared 
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with 204 cents in December. In Non-ferrous 
Metals the price of copper was substantially 
higher, being up from $17.664 per ewt. to 
$18.425. Copper sheets rose from 29 cents per 
pound to 30 cents and copper wire from 203 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to the movements 

of prices in Great Britain and other countries. 

The index numbers of retail prices are from 

official sources unless otherwise stated. The 

authorities for wholesale prices index numbers 
are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices —The Board of Trade index 
number, on the base 1913=100, was 138-3 for 
December, an advance of 0:4 per cent over 
November. Foods declined slightly, due to 
declines in cereals and “other foods”, partly 
offset by an advance in meat and fish. In- 
dustrial materials advanced slightly owing to 
advances in textiles and metals and minerals 
(other than iron and steel which were un- 
changed), while miscellaneousy commodities 
declined slightly. The changes in all groups 
were very small. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 117-9 at the end of December, 
showing no change from the previous month. 
Although other foods declined, an advance of 
3 per cent in animal foods brought the index 
number for food up 0-7 per cent over the 
November level. This however was offset by 
a decline in materials. 


Cost or Lavine—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914— 
100, was 167 at January 1, which is a drop of 
one point from December 1. This was due to 
a decline in foods, as all other groups were 
unchanged. The most notable declines in 
food were in the prices of eggs and fish, while 
butter was dearer. 


Austria 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 
prices in gold, first half of 1914=100, was 128 
for December as compared with 127 for No- 
vember. The index number for food was un- 
changed from the previous month, while in- 
dustrial materials advanced one point. 


Cosr oF Livine.—tThe official index number, 
on the base prices in gold, July, 1914=100, 


cents per pound to 214 cents. Lead was up 
from $6.272 per 100 pounds to $6.43, Tin de- 
clined from 52 cents per pound to 513 cents, 
spelter from $7.30 per 100 pounds to $7.29, and 
silver from 574 cents per ounce to 57 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


was 109 for January, showing no change from 
the last three months. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE PrickS.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
affairs, on the base April, 1914—100, was 847 
for November, as compared with 835 for Octo- 
ber. Foods declined 2 per cent. Of other 
commodities, the most notable advances were 
in glass and resin products. 


Cost or Livinec.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, was 
220-33 for December, which is practically the 
same as for November. Food, rent and sun- 
dries declined, while heat and light and cloth- 
ing advanced. 


France 


WHOLESALE Pricks—The index number of 
the General Statistical Office, on the base 
July, 1914=100, was 637 for December as com- 
pared with 639 for November. Food fell, with 
declines in all groups. Industrial materials 
as a whole were practically unchanged, a de- 
cline in minerals being offset by an advance in 
miscellaneous commodities. 


Cost or Livrina—The index number of the 
cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914=100, 
was 531 for the fourth quarter of 1928, as com- 
pared with 519 for the previous quarter. 
Food and heat and light advanced, while the 
other groups, rent, clothing and sundries were 
unchanged. 


United States 


The Annalist index number, on the base 
1918=100, was 147-5 for December, a decline 
of 0-5 per cent for the month. There were 
no marked changes for the month; small ad- 
vances in farm products, textile products, 
metals and miscellaneous commodities were 
more than offset by declines in food pro- 
ducts, fuels and chemicals; building ma- 
terials were unchanged. 

Dun’s index number, showing the cost per 
capita of a year’s supply of commodities, was 
$194-165 at February 1, an advance of 0-9 per 
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cent over the previous month, due to advances 
in breadstuffs, meat and dairy and garden 
products. On the other hand, other foods, 
clothing, metals and miscellaneous commodi- 
ties declined slightly. 


Cost oF Livina.—The Bureau of Labour 
Statistics index number of the cost of living, 
on the base 1918=100, was 171-3 for Decem- 
ber, as compared with 170-0 for June and 
172-0 for December, 1927. All groups declined 


Social Policy in German 


At the recent celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the establishment of the Ger- 
man Ministry of Labour, Herr Wissell, Min- 
ister of Labour, delivered an address in 
which he reviewed the work of the Ministry 
since 1918. The Constitution of the German 
Republic, he said, had laid the foundations 
of the new social policy, and provided for the 
participation of the worker on equal terms in 
the regulation of his conditions of work. 
The Works Council Act, the system of con- 
ciliation and the Labour Courts Act expressed 
this new spirit, and had substituted the con- 
ception of legal right for that of relief. The 
collective agreement had superseded the in- 
dividual contract. In accordance with the 
principles of the Constitution, the employers’ 
and workers’ associations were the pillars 
which supported the social structure. In the 
conciliation chamber, in the employment ex- 
changes, and in the administration of social 
insurance, employers and workers themselves 
shared in the solution of problems as they 
arose. State regulation and _ self-determina- 
tion were blended, but in such a way that the 
State was generally the final arbiter. In order 
to provide security for the workers, the old 
social insurance scheme had been extended, 
sickness and accident insurance developed, 
pensions introduced in the mining industry, 
and benefits for dependants made either com- 
pulsory or voluntary functions of insurance. 
Finally, the introduction of unemployment 
insurance had palliated the most dreaded 
menace in the life of the proletariat. 

Further, he said, the Ministry had built up 
a system of accident prevention and carried 
on comprehensive research in industrial hy- 
giene. Efforts have been made to provide 
for the reintegration in occupational life of 
victims of accidents or sickness, by means of 
treatment, retraining and vocational guidance. 
The policy of prevention is also applied in 
dealing with unemployment. The Ministery 
has tried to reduce the fluctuations of the 
labour market by organizing the work of em- 


since December, 1927, with the exception of 
miscellaneous materials which advanced one 
per cent. 


The index number of the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, on the base July, 1914 
=100, was 162-1 for December, a decline of 
0-3 per cent. Food and clothing each de- 
clined one point, fuel and light advanced one 
point, while housing and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Republic in Ten Years 


ployment exchanges on a large scale. The 
development of vocational guidance and the 
regulations of vocational training have con- 
tributed to preserve an equilibrium between 
the supply of labour and the demand for it. 
Work has been provided for the unemployed 
by productive works undertaken by the 
authorities. 

Herr Wissel pointed out that, while a State’ 
system of social insurance was designed to 
guarantee the worker a minimum standard 
of living, wages policy aimed at a maximum. 
its object was to increase the share of the 
poorer classes in the national income so far 
as economic conditions made it at all possible. 
It sought to strengthen the weak position of 
the individual worker in negotiating contracts 
of employment by establishing the collective 
agreement as a principle of industrial life. 
In special wases, the State had attempted to 
ascertain exactly at what point the require- 
ments of social policy were limited by econ- 
omic possibilities. It could not be claimed 
that the Ministry and its conciliating ma- 
chinery had arrived at the right result on each 
occasion. Employers and workers would both 
express dissatisfaction with what had been 
done. But though the achievements of the 
past ten years might appear small in compari- 
son with what was desired, it should be re- 
membered that there had been enormous diffi- 
culties in the way, particularly those arising 
from the end of the war, demobilization and 
inflation. 





A plan to stabilize prosperity in the United 
States with the aid of a $3,000,000 reserve con- 
struction fund, which was proposed at the re- 
cent Governors’ Conference by the Governor 
of Maine at the request iof the President-elect 
of the United States, was welcomed by the 
convention of the American Federation of La- 
bor, in session at the same time, an an en- 
dorsement of the wages and employment policy 
of the Federation. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH 
QUARTER OF 19238 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 

including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents by 
workmen’s compensation boards, etc., which 
were recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the fourth quarter of 1928, was 435, 
there being 180 in October, 142 in November 
and 113 in December. In the fourth quarter 
of 1927, 354 fatal accidents were recorded. In 
this report it is the custom to record industrial 
accidents under the dates of the occurrence of 
the accidents and fatal industrial diseases un- 
der the dates on which they prove fatal. 


Reports were received from the Provincial 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the Board 
of Railway Commissioners of Canada and cer- 
tain other official sources; and from the cor- 
respondents of the Lasour Gazerrn. Informa- 
tion as to accidents is also secured from news- 

" papers. 


Fatalities by Industrial Groups 


By groups of industries the fatalities occurred 
as follows: agriculture, 43; logging, 49; fishing 
and trapping, 5; mining, nonferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 60; manufacturing, 46; con- 
struction, 83; transportation and public utili- 
ties, 109; trade, 18; service, 22. 


Of the mining accidents 22 were in 
“metalliferous mining,” 19 in “coal min- 
ing,” 7 in “non-metallic mineral mining and 
quarrying,” and 12 in “structural materials.” 


Of the accidents in manufacturing, 3 were 
in the group “vegetable foods, drink, and 
tobacco,” 2 in “textiles and clothing,” 1 in 
“rubber products,” 12 in “saw and planing 
mill products,” 1 in “wood products,” 8 in 
“pulp, paper and paper products,” 1 in “print- 
ing and publishing,” 4 in “iron, steel and 
products,” 1 in “non-ferrous metal products,” 
7 in “non-metallic mineral products,” 2 in 
“chemical and allied products,” and 4 in 
“miscellaneous products.” 


In construction there were 49 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 7 in “railway,” 9 
in “highway and bridge,” and 19 in “miscell- 
aneous construction.” 


In transportation and public utilities there 
were 49 fatalities in “steam railways,” 9 in 
“street and electric railways,” 23 in “water 
transportation,” 15 in “local transportation,” 
5 in “storage,” 5 in “electricity and gas,” and 
3 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 


There were 22 fatalities in service, of which 
15 were in “ public administration,” 2 in “cus- 
tom and repair,” and 5 in “personal and do- 
mestic.” 

In trade there were 9 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale” and 9 in “ retail.” 


Disasters 


The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on October 26, when 
five quarrymen were killed by a dynamite 
explosion in Cote St. Michel, Quebec. The 
explosion was thought to have been caused 
by men smoking near a supply of dynamite. 


On October 138, 3 drillers were killed by a 
premature blast at Frood Mine, Ontario. 


On October 10, two labourers were killed 
when caught in delayed explosion of dyna- 
mite in a lime quarry near Saint John, New 
Brunswick. 

Two miners were killed in a blast at Pre- 
mier Mines, British Columbia, on October 
17. Two labourers employed on railway con- 
struction at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, were 
buried in a land-slide on November 10. At 
Drumheller, Alberta, two miners were pois- 
oned by metane gas in a mine on Novem- 
ber 17. Two labourers employed by an in- 
sulation manufacturing company at Selkirk, 
Manitoba, were scalded to death when they 
fell into a vat of boiling straw mash. 


It may be mentioned that during this quar- 
ter a fatality occurred in Canadian waters 
which is not included in this list owing to 
the fact that the man was employed by an- 
other country, being a boatswain from Ham- 
burg, Germany, and working on the SS. 
Fanan Head. He fell down a hatch and frac- 
tured his skull off Father Point, Quebec. 


Supplementary Lists of Accidents—The 
supplementary list of fatal accidents occur- 
ring in 1927, to be found after the main table 
of accidents, contains only one fatality, which 
was in the construction group and occurred 
in November. 


Concluding the lists is a supplementary 
list of fatal industrial accidents occurring dur- 
ing the first three quarters of 1928. This in- 
cludes twenty fatalities, of which 2 were in 
logging, 2 in mining, 1 in manufacturing, 
3 in construction, 7 in transportation, 3 in 
trade and 2 in service. One accident occurred 
in May, 1 in June, 2 in July, 2 in August and 
14 in September. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
AGRICULTURE AND 
StockR AIsINc— 
Barmer csc ccskiss ss ciles Near Islay, Alta...........¢ Oct. 1 
Warmuhand. sc -cter nc Woodville, N.S.........008- < 1 
armen watceesins.acovs.0i00 Near Cheltenham, Ont......] “ 1 
IRAPINGE eswatencoee a Near Moore Park, Man..... “ 3 
armeriaecetss cee ccie. Near Lucan, Ont............ & 4 
Harmen ciseniaiccicwrs sicte Stes Chiire; Queissseseccsees es 5 
Farm hands.22% 3.60. Near Roland, Man.......... s* 6 
Farmer’s son.......... Dunbars Onts. tecsresites cee: “ 6 
About 
Parmernic.passocateweane Carrying Place, Ont.........] Oct. 8 
IREFMeP ee sckececaswe East Waldec, N.S........... About 
Oct. 10 
armen. sosdaach on% fais Near Qu’Appelle, Sask...... et 
BOAT OO Naa tesenchs cra cass Otterville, Ont.............. Se 11 
Parmer seesetiecscc. os Marwayne, Alta............ SS rlG 
Parma thang oo cscc0c.< Near Viceroy, Sask......... m2) 
Marmersticssccccckiess Lakefield, Ont..... AEE: je:o(535)8 ere 5 
Parmerssc cc he dosbawsic Enniskillen, Ont............. Sro5 
Ditchman with drain- 
age contractor....... Fannystelle, Man............ Oct. 26 
RarmerA.skcseeecasc 0s Near Toronto, Ont.......... Cree 28 
HarmeP ics casts nsciiew: Near Chatham, Ont........ Ce 26 
"LEAMStET Ss .csPos clone Near Walkerville, Ont...... Cer 29 
Par merssecccscaoocscian Elgin District, Man......... Cones 
ct. 
WALMOMoeseisaiietis-s s Near Earl Grey, Sask....... About 
Nov. 1 
Parmer sicisct so tcces Near Merritt, B.C.......... About 
Nov. 2 
Labourer: veeicetstie ses Wasa SC atcaestaraat sms sholo:e ss 2 
RAPINGE seas selesencica Near North Bay, Ont....... About 
Nov. 5 
Truck driver.......... Near Lethbridge, Alta...... a 
WATINCE s aete siete. oe sisi oe 6 Near Brantford, Ont........ bs 9 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Asquith, Sask.........} “ 18 
Farmer’s son.......... Near Foam Lake, Sask..... ee 513) 
Harmer sagas scsi «assis Near Brockville, Ont....... Se el 
MR OGTINCT a csteseleeie sels na7s Near Coronation, Alta...... ary, 
Ploughmanscee, o..ciccste Near Bible Hill, N.S....... <e 21 
AGRICULTURE AND 
SrocKRaiglING—Con. 
Fruitgrower........... Three Lake Valley, B.C....| About 
Novy. 22 
Near Sydenham, Ont....... ew 22 
Near Holstein, Ont......... “24 
Near Tilbury, Ont.......... se 30) 
Port Haney, B.C........... Dec. 12 
Swan Lake, Man............ Ce edb 
Near Archive, Sask......... Ss» 18 
Near Wetaskiwin, Alta......] “ 24 
Near Blackie, Alta.......... Sie D0 
.|Near Bonarlaw, Ont........ am 26 
llcton Al tavendeicic cs losis a2, 
Courtenay, B.C... 55.050 0% Oct. pel 
POISE Helse aisleletsistsa.01+.0'- IMISSION sees cemearrsne nine ie 2 
Loggershet). acca = sore Cowichan Lake, B.C........] .‘ 3 
Logging train conductor|Bloedel, B.C........+-++++++ pont ; 
ct. 
Hook-tender........... ScotiiCove; B:Grnsics<0e% + % 15 
TiOLLEL Diaaeree:« sorecealele Nelson; B.C ipvetalasiere o:00/<0/60 : 19 
EOL LOU EM Beiehins Bare via Campbell River, B.C. bs - 0 





WOELEL telaleics sisal stele ore Rock Bay, B.C....... : 


Age 


eee eweeee 


Cause of Fatality 


Mangled when he fell beneath the knives of 
mower. 

Electrocuted when he came in contact with live 
wire while picking apples from tree. 

Caught in gears of corn cutter. 

Burned in fire that destroyed home. 

Caught in belt of corn-cutting machine. 

Gored by bull. 

Mangled by plow shares when team ran away. 

Killed: when knives of corn-cutting machine 

roke. 


Fell from pear tree. Died Oct. 13. 


Injured finger, died of tetanus, October 24. 

Crushed between tractor and separator. 

Fell from wagon and broke his necx. 

Team took fright while unloading grain and he 
was thrown under wheels. 

Thrown from hayrake against stone foundation 
when team bolted. 


7 |Gored by bull. 


50 |Collapsed in wagon while driving team. 


seer eeeeee 


Explosion while putting gasoline in lighting plant 
of machine. Died Cct. 28. 

Crushed by tractor. 

Crushed in wagon when team ran away. 

Fell down hay chute in barn and broke his neck, 


Injured when his horses ran away. 


Injured when shotgun accidentally discharged 
in his wagon. 


Wagon ran over him when his team ran away. 
Cut by piece which broke off circular saw. 


Burned when rescuing children from burning 
home. 


3 |Injured when grain truck plunged over hill. 


see eeeeeee 


Heart failure brought on by shock of jumping 
into cold water of creek when clothing caught 
fire while burning straw. 

Fell under wheels while driving wagon load of 
wheat. 

Explosion of gasoline drum belonging to thresher- 
men. 

Fell from wagon fracturing skull. Died Nov. 18. 

Load of oat bundles upset, fractured skull. Died 
Novy. 19. 

Crushed when ploughing tractor upset. 


Log rolled over him. 

Kicked by horse. 

Crushed by falling tree. 

Burned by fire which destroyed house. 

Smothered under pile of sawdust. 

Fell from roof of his house. . 

Injured when truck he was driving was over- 
turned. 

Thrown from horse fracturing skull, 

Gored by bull. 

Burned in fire which destroyed barn. 

Struck by cranking handle of engine used for 
sawing wood. 


Neck broken when log slipped off flat car and 
struck him. 

Struck by snag. 

Struck by snag, broken neck. 


Struck by log while switching cars. 

Struck by sapling. Died Oct. 30. 

Struck while falling tree, fractured skull. 
After cutting log, fell on him. Died Oct. 20. 
Struck by falling snag. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 














Trade or Industry Locality Date 
Loaemne—Con. 
BW Olan tetsaseare nie Dhor dake Ontewesasen tel “26 
TOPPER anewros oaveins nits Campbell River, BiC....... aay: 
OLLED ane voce nase ese. Beaver Lake, Ont... se 28 
ogzertnere: ction cee Port Neville, B.C...... ee eee 30 
OLLELscciie cucu cers Near North Bay, Ont.......|About 
Oct. 30 
abourer eens es Near Elk Lake, Ont........ oe 30) 
WGA DOUTEL sus teacee veer Deparquet Lake, Que....... Coe si 
Road cutter........... Washagama, Ont............ oot 
MOPQOL shane tee o ae Prince George, B.C......... Nov. 2 
HORROR ce cnet waien Vancouver Island, B.C......} “ 2 
Toe lense cocccee ane Riennys 1b. © peewssoadenenar ee 3 
Labourersieeseeee eee Near Monteith, Ont......... cf 5 
MOG Ser ae cery yas erence Near Sherbrooke, Que...... About 
Nov. 7 
Wood-splitter.......... (Alco SBi © reece nese ete. os 7 
Pallorsosifon eee eee Lake Cowichan, B.C........] “ 7 
Rogrervs. Penn Lake of the Woods, Ont.....| “ 10 
ogeerscac tec cee Near Tupper Lake, Ont..... 10) 
Babourereee seen. Brunet, Quersceeceneseen ene sp 14 
MMOLEOL Aes cree heen QuatsinowBrG wee a necc. Nov. 15 
Mabourersmeeree sae Beauce Co., Que...... eects <a 1 
BOL POR en acetic Fredric Arm, B.C........... 3} 
IB Gia too nubosodasdoae Near Charlesbourg, Que..... About 
Noy. 25 
Phoenix, Alta..... ool Oo e 
.| Near Olson, B.C Se 28 
Mississauga Reserve, Ont...| “ 29 
Near Crow Rock Island, 
Ontos Mateesiereisietesicts 30 
Palleriay.ncseotee esc Near Alma, N.B............ Dec. 3 
EDOAIMSEOP ees dense: Near Quesnel, B.C.......... se 5 
Woggersy.cee tense Near Edson, Alta........... About 
Dec. 5 
TOR SOP mas en icaas Lundy Township, Ont....... Gs 5 
orrer ee eee WestiRivers Nebeserechias sili: 5 
Hogrars peyote Seymour Ialet, B.C......... ee 6 
Woscer meres asus Manders, Ontisese. cee ecree * 7 
OOK: Sant Lene. ae Near Cultus Lake, B.C..... ss 8 
SSW CLore cence oe FlandersyOnt:- ose. .treos ss Ze obs 
Wabourertes ese Near Dalton Mills, Ont..... Se OL6, 
TO ROP yaae ccteaee eee Comox, B.C..... 
DORSer weer ee eee Giscombe, B.C.............. 
LUnaigN cea Ape ggeobes oe Near Thetford Mines, Que 


Near Martin, Ont 
Bloedelt Bi@ie nara etencne 


Morger rnc ener 


FisHING AND TRAPPING— 











Hisherman yan noesse Boundary Bay, B.C......... About 
Oct 
Hishermian.... sso 00 Prince Rupert, B:C......... Nov 
pirapnerse sos. e eee Mile 185 H.B. Ry. Man..... s 
nishermanine nena: Off Port Dalhousie, Ont....| “ 
uPTADPEE eee Near Quorn, Ont............ About 
ec 
Minina, Non-rnrRous 
SMELTING AND 
QUARRYING— 
Metalliferous Mining— 
Stenographer........ Cold Lake, Man............ Oct 
Drill helper.......... HroodsOntiseeneen nents 4 
DrHloryneeqemsnhec: Frood Mine, Ont............ oa 
Drillers hye eee Frood Mine, Ont............ ss 
Drillerssen oes Frood Mine, Ont............ oy 
Mineraeoee noone. Premier Mines, B.C......... a 
IMianierier.cueiinccie ci: Premier Mines, B.C......... ee 
Crusherman......... Smithers, B.C... es 
Moaderte.. fees (eee Timmins, Ont... ss 
Minetaaat nace, Creighton, Ont.... os 
Master mechanic. ...|Copper Cliff, Ont........... ss 
Caretaker........... Boston Creek, Ont.......... us 





Cause of Fatality 


oe by snag while falling tree injured inter- 


nally. 
Crushed by uprooted tree. 
Struck by snag. ‘ 
Struck by line of donkey engine. 


Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by tree. 

Struck on head by log. 

Struck by falling tree. Died Nov. 28. 
Burned by fire which destroyed his shack. 
Struck by falling snag. 

Struck by rolling log, fractured skull. 

Fell through ice and drowned, 


Gangrene following axe cut in foot. 

Struck by cable attached to donkey engine. 

Struck by limb of falling tree, fractured skull. 

Struck by falling tree. _ 

Head crushed by log when he fell in skidway. 

Tree fell on him. 

Injured in logging accident. 

Pneumonia. Died Dec. 27. 

Struck by timber, fractured skull. 

Exposure during illness in lumber camp. Died 
Nov. 30. 

Struck on head by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by log while rolling log on skidway, 
broken leg. Died Jan. 8, 1929. 


Fell through ice and drowned while returning to 


camp. 

Struck by stud which was knocked down by 
falling tree, fractured skull. 

Kicked by horse and dragged under sleigh. 


Crushed by falling tree. 

Struck by falling tree. 

Struck by stub, knocked down by falling tree. 

Struck by falling top of tree. 

Cut on knee by saw, infection. Died Dec. 26. 

Broke his neck when door of box car was dashed 
against platform. 

Struck by log while sawing logs. Died Dee. 24. 

Dog sleigh went through ice on lake and he was 
drowned. 

Crushed by log. 

Struck by falling snag. 


Crushed between two logs. Died Dec. 29. 
Struck by falling tree. 
Crushed by log. 


Swept off fish trap cabin during storm and 
drowned. 

fee Ane dock on deck of his boat fracturing 
skull. 

Drowned. 

Thrown into river and drowned when reel broke 
casting a large net. 


Drowned while crossing river on unsafe ice. 


Drowned when his canoe tipped. 
Crushed by fall of rock. 


Premature blast in mine. Third man died Oct. 


Killed by blast in mine. 


Arm torn off in machinery. Died Oct. 20. 

Crushed in mine. Died Oct. 20. 

Crushed by fall of rock. 

Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire 
while removing insulators. 

pneee from load of lumber when horses took 
right. 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FOURTH QUARTER OF 1928—Continued 
aaeaeaow@aeweaea——————— 


Trade or Industry Locality 





Mrininec, Non-FrrRovus 
SMELTING AND 
QuaRRYING—Con. 

Meialliferous Mining— 


Con. 
Nipper. scsescsceciae Britannia Beach, B.C....... 
Prospector........... Near Le Pas, Man.......... 
Habourersecce testes (Timmoins;Ontcite cee 
Miner st i ctccaceas Portneufs Quer sacacdaceeas 
Top lander.......... Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Ball Mill foreman. . .|Copper Cliff, Ont........... 
Machine runner...... South Porcupine, Ont....... 
Stope mucker........ Montauben Mines, Que...... 
Miner sees tooosa cee Kimberley, B.C............ 
Trammers dete aoe Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Coal Mining— 
Min Or: oiag.0c:5 ce ore se LuscansA Hain igen. «dees 
Miner* nae. acmecrichs New Waterford, N.S........ 
Miner ran. axe oravins Wayne Altes? acess... ees 
Miner it. ccccss secon Nanaimo; BC andieees neo 
Miner wn oacacdises Coleman, Alia-cesdadsteies 
Miners? sacciesaec te. River Hébert, N.S.......... 
Chain runner......... New Waterford, N.S........ 
Miner’... ciate sdeiec aber s Alias: Pewias<te.. 
Bratticeman......... Bellevue, Alta.............. 
(MIRGTY 5.5 ba tee New Waterford, N.S........ 
Surface labourer..... Drumheller, Alta........... 
Minors), ce os tera eae Lethbridge, Alta............ 
Miner iis 22 fe st 45> Lethbridge, Alta............ 
Driver: jacesnleas.. & Drumheller, Alta........... 
Wireman: ses ccs ccs Glace Bay, N.S..........00. 
Steel boomer........ Dommion;N-S sacs ds. 6 Bae. 
Winchman........... Cassidy, BiG iseadde cdcciones 
Timber packer...... Cadomim, Altamisisodeccses 
TahOar er ageccis ast Glace Bay, N.S............. 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining— 
Miner 5. cect cee8 Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Da bourer: «3 ..clec%vieree Near St. John, N.B......... 
Labourer........... es Ae ess 2. 
MINOT a) -# acco notion Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Catheadman........ Turner Valley, Alta......... 
Miner eet es acieacee Thetford Mines, Que........ 
Brakeman...........|/ Asbestos, Que........seeeee+ 
Structural materials— 
MCADOOLCT arate aces Near Sherbrooke, Que...... 
riller Semecterens Near Bellevitie, Ont........ 
Quarry man......:. 
Quarry man........ é 
Quarry man........ Cote St. Michel, Que........ 
a MIAN es es | 
wary Man........ 
Taboner eats Sates Near Arnprior, Ont......... 
Driller in quarry....|Pitt Lake, B.C............. 
Farmer’sson.........|Near Woodst 9ck, Ont........ 
Labourer with sand|Hillside, B.C...............- 
and gravel Co. 
Gabourersss a2.0es <c St. Laurent, Que.s..-...06.- 


{ANUFACTURING— i 
Vegetable foods, drink 
and tobacco— 


Employee of sugar|Montreal, Que.............++ 


refining Co. 


Mechanic with re-|Corbyville, Ont............. 


fineries. i 
Assistant engineer....| Leamington, Ont 


ate e eee eneee 


Date 


Nov. 15 
About 


Nov. 18 
“ 26 
“ 21 
“9'28 

Dec. 4 
“ a 
“ 10 
“ 17 
“ 28 

Oct. 6 
“ 11 
eel t 
216 
29 
“ 31 

Nov. 6 
“ 8 
“ 9 
“ 10 

13 
aly 
“ 17 
<4 819 
“pe 220 

Dec. 18 
“ *20 
“ 22 
“ 29 

Oct. 2 

Oct. 10 
“ 10 
“ 24 

Nov. 5 

Dec. 12 
“« 14 

Oct. 1 
“ 2 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 
“ 26 

Nov. 10 

About 

Nov. 25 

Dec. 10 
4 390) 
“ 26 

Oct. 12 

Nov. 22 

Dec. 5 


Age 


eee eee eeee 

































Cause of Fatality 





Struck by falling rock. 


Accidentally shot. 
ilicosis. 
Blood poisoning. Died Dec. 18. 
Struck by an empty skip and thrown 465 feet to 
ground. Crushed skull. 
Fell from ledge striking head on concrete, 
Silicosis, contracted June 30, 1926. 
Fell into chute. 
Fell into chute. 
Crushed beneath platform which was broken 
down by fall of rock. 


Struck by runaway trip in slope. 

Struck by an empty trip. Crushed. 

Crushed by fall of rock. Died Oct. 14, 

Head injured in mine. Died Oct. 20. 

Crushed by cave in at mine. 

Fell from load of coal in mine slope and it ran 
over him. 

Crushed between two boxes of coal. 

Fell from car when it jumped track in mine slope, 

Fell from ladder, fractured pelvis. 

Struck py empty tram. 

Fell in mine shaft. 

Poisoned by gas 1n mine. 


Injured in boiler explosion. Died Nov. 23. 

Crushed under fall of timber. 

Crushed arm when gloved hand became caught 
in winch, 

Pinned between hoist and prop when water 
weened away the footing causing hoist to 
slide. 

Caught in coal conveyor. 


Asphyxiated by gas following explosion. 

Caught by delayed explosion of dynamite in lime 
quarry. 

Skull crushed when stone fell on him. | 

Injured when caugnt in bull wheel at oil well, 
fractured skull. 

Skull fractured by fall of rocx. 


Crushed underneath car of ore when dumpiag 
mechanism slipped. 


Buried by slide in gravel pit. | 
Premature dynamite explosion in quarry, frac- 
tured skull. 


Dynamite explosion in stone quarry. 

Injured while working with stone crusher in 
quarry. 

Struck by car loaded with rock. 

Buried in gravei pit. 

Killed instantly. 

Lilled in delayed explosion of dynamite. 


Fractured skull. 
Caught in conveyor, leg severed. 


ell from ledge fracturing skull. 

















































Trade or Industry Locality Date 
MAnvuracturine—Con. 
Textiles and Clothing— 
Labourer... 02... Hlespelens Ontrecielaaeisiesietet= Oct. 17 
Elevator man........|Montreal, Que...........-..- Nov. 27 
Rubber Products— 
Gum cutter......-.--: Kateheners Ontrarenciece/ers are Oct. 31 
Saw and planing mill 
products— 
Picket mill hand....|Searchmont, Ont............] Oct. 9 
Mechanical engineer..| Hammond, B.C.............]| “ 10 
Mil Mhariclaseyee eee Vancouver, B.C..........-.- Se 7, 
Teampter,. 00.260. OttawanOntie.ceseea- s+ Sor19 
Millwright........... L’Anse aux Cousins, Que....} “ 24 
TietTrimMer. ess Near North Bay, Ont........| “ 26 
Carpenter..........- ee) 
Mill proprietor.......|Lanark, Ont................. Se ei) 
Sawyer sees cer Spas 
DAWy.CEen acne setts. « Nov. 3 
Mabourer: <5.” DeaniaketOnteerncccqvalimes, welO 
Labourer. even. ce. New Westminster, B.C......}| Dec. 23 
Wood products— 
Finisher.............|]Waterloo, Ont......+.....-.. Nov. 5 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
Wabourersscciasns seu Oct. 3 
Stock rumner.........| Kenogami, Q 
Galbourer!.. 5. 05 nc.s+ Port Alfred, Que... 
Mabouner: seems Kenora, Ont 
Machinist...........|Montreal, Que..............- i Bod 


Factory hand........ 





Tbinemanwwe. oes s| EV LMOUS IT: QUEL lela e12]101e + ee Dec. 14 

Labourer............|Dolbeau, Ques... 0.0.6... 0- oa 6 
Printing and Publish- 

ing— 

Labourer............|Montreal, Que............... Nov. 8 
Iron, steel and products- 

Labourer.0)s 00.0... Winnipeg, Man.............. Oct) 11 

Mechanic............ SimICOS OM bravdaseiesieebicciviee ESL 

leabourer men aaaccee Ealifax, Ni Sigacetenece eer \<r Nov. 6 





Night watchman....|Oshawa, Ont................ 
Non-ferrous metal pro- 
ucts— 
Watchman........... 
Non-metallic mineral 
products— 
Well drill operator|Point Anne, Que............. 
with cement mfrs. 
Pipe fitters’ vane 


MPoronto,.Onbesseeectesleties 


Pipe fitter.......... 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Rivet heater in oil 
refinery... 
Labourer. . 
Labourer 
Labourer 


Products— 
Electrician........... 
Labourer with Sul- 
_ Phate Mfg. Co..... 

M wscellaneous Products- 
Night watchman 


Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 





Tha Rugue; Que..cs-cealee esc 





with trunk mfrs...|Togsonto, Ont............... Nov. 11 
Electrician.......... Shawinigan Falls, Que....... Dec. 12 
Labourer with in- 

sulating company. {|Selkirk, Man....... Soeeesete|) On) 2b 
Labourer with in- 


sulatingcompany.| “ Se se 825 
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Cause of Fatality 





Fell against house and cut his head. Died Oct. 


20. 
67 |Fell in elevator shaft. 


51 |Cut hand while cutting boot, infection. 
Nov. 9. 


Died 


28 |Bolt flew off wheel of machine and struck him. 
49 aah - when engine piston fell on him. Died 
et. 17. 
Salaries oe Drowned while tying up boat. 
59 |Cart ran over his head when he lost control of 
horse. Died Oct. 28. 
56 |Injured when machine belt flew off. 1 
Meenas Struck by sliding tie and thrown on circular 
saw. 
52 |Struck on head by piece of metal from saw. 
Fractured skull. 
26 |Mangled when clothing became caught in pulley. 
58 |Struck by lever controlling log carriage. 
66 |Fell on saw. 
23 |Drowned. 
ar evaNre eters Fell with scaffold when it was knocked down by 


falling bricks. 


59 |Burned by fire in finishing room. 


19 |Thrown out of runaway truck. Died Oct. 5. 
Fell from scaffold. 


52 |Died after seizure. 

30 |Crushed under pile of pulpwood which gave 
away. 

58 |Fingers mangled while repairing machine. Died 
about Dec. 3 from tetanus. 

36 |Caught in belt while adjusting same. Frac- 
tured skull. 

32 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 


tension wire. 
21 |Head crushed. 


22 |Fell down elevator shaft. 


44 |Tank exploded when it was being tested. 
Tripped and fell under end of shaft which he 
was carrying. Died Nov. 5. 
Jammed between two flat cars, chest crushed. 
Died Nov. 7. 
43 |Fell over steel truck on rail track injuring legs. 
Died Dec. 22. 


74 |Crushed by falling elevator. 


37 |Premature explosion. 


23 oo by gas in crude oil condenser while 
rescuing fellow workman. One died Oct. 5. 


47 )|Other died Oct. 12. 

30 |Fell 30 feet from scaffold. 

16 |Smothered in shale slide. 

46 |Suffocated when buried 1m feed bin. 

31 |Crushed between coke trucks. Died Dec. 28. 
57 |Tripped on gangway and fell on concrete floor. 
46 |Poisoned by sulphur gas. Died Dec. 14. 


57 |Collapsed in boiler room. 
32 |Electrocuted. 


29 )|Fell into vat of boiling straw mash and scalded 
when scaffolding broke. One died Dec. 28, 
30 other on Dec. 29. : 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
ConstTAucTION— 
Buildings and Struc- 
tures— 
Bricklaver:ts..c0s.. Brandon; Mans-.00 30s ss.0. 
Mechanic’s helper....|Saskatoon, Sask............. 
Structural steel TorontovOnt® 220.2 
worker. 
Helper. joceet ot eee Montreal? Quer ee ec.s. oon 
Carpenter........... Ottawa; Ont. ee 8 
Contractor.......... Calgary, Alta........ 0.05063 
Mabourers 2.02 «sac oe Atterclift. Ont.cccc.cscetees 
UOC Or weer crcten cies Niagara Falls, Ont.......... 
TGDOUTOL i. <s<ceccle« Harepalls Ontos eet co. 
Labourer: .....<.0+ +. Winnipeg, Man.............. 
Iriver pc cecce a ter Kenoray!Onts. esse tetee en os 
Carpenter..........- hondon¥Onthe aes cen wenioee 
Miabourer.c.cs. costae orontosOntet.. Boel esse: 
Labourer.....0...00. Montreal? Que.t iene pee e. coe 
TiS DOUTOR x ccicscce 61s:0 dere Hamilton, Ontec. si e0eo. 
Rabouret.o...ottt sues Montreal; Que.) 2352 .52.00% 
Dabourer!:).e.20.2.. POLOnLON Ont seen e ese ac.c 
Carpenter........... aria, (Ont... athe te eae. ces 
PAOUTER accra Smoky Falis, Ont........... 
Rooter. sete. sees. Quebec; Quel. .2..25.....: 
Night watchman....}Toronto, Ont................ 
Watchman....2e222. Montreal; Que.) 2s) 0.2... 
Wa bOurer ics .0c 0. 658 Montreal, Quelnsceaciescnct-oes 
Tron worker......... latiiax JING: Sew. cen fe. oe 
IBTiCKIAVED. 00 sacs cee Montreal, Que............... 
Tabourer. ics. ..c0s0- Quebee} Quel. rec. 
Cement finisher..... MOvOnto, Ontrccsces desect ces 
Labourers. 22.20 s..5 Montreal;'Que:% AS25513... 
Labourer. %. 2925.- Montreai, Que............... 
Carpenter, cies a2. Radnor, ATA, cise ciies earners 
Plumber’s apprentice} Kamloops, B.C............. 
Steel worker......... LOLONEGs ONU sien ecies seein s beers 
abourer......stes+: Digby HNSe cece seas oan 
Carpenter........... Wancouver, B:Ci.5 oo. 2. 25.0 
Bricklayer........... Quebec, Que................. 
Carpenter........... Albright Siding, Alberta..... 
MADOUTEPIes cee eee ae Loronto;Onticn2..c csaece ee’ 
Labourer............ Humberstone, Ont.......... 
installortys..s seeds Montreal) Ques..i2.2s2.....: 
WGANIOUL OD siete ayes « kere FaluaxRInis, sette cence se oc 
LA DOUPEL nee Montreal, Que................ 
Labourer with con-|Causapscal, Que............. 
tractors. 
Wabourer sss acces. Quebec Quel. to. .:22 cs see. 
Labourer!) .22. 2207: Montreal, Queésc2 ss cscecscees 
TADOUROT 20 seit: Toronto, Ont, 2.01 scccesceo 
Labourer with con-|St. Hyacinthe, Que......... 
poe Svdn NS 
arpenter........2.. VONCY, Ns ansve sas eens n0s, 
AOULET cis «iaise,e anne Foremost, Alta............. 
Plumber’s apprentice|Montreal, Que..............+ 
Railway— 
GADOUTER. ..<s0 cc etiee Grand ’Mére, Que............ 
Labourer..... aaieetsiae River Bend, Que............ 
Labourer........... { Shawinigan Falls, Que....... 
TA DOUTCE. seielele sielele = ie eee ted 
Labourer..........+- Shawinigan Falls, Que....... 
PabOurer ss. 000ese0 Near Swift Current, Sask.... 
Highway and Bridge— 
a RITOR ose aieaeseere Calgary PAltas...c2.s0cseees 
Truck driver New Hamburg, Ont....... oe 
Labo ..|Gloucester Co., N.B........ 





Cause of Fatality 








Fell from scaffold. 
Fell down elevator shaft. Died Oct. 10, 
Fell from steel girder. 


Fell from seaffold. Died Oct. 5. 

Crushed beneath descending hoist shaft. 

Crushed when beam fell on him. 

ee from truck and wheel passed over his 
ead. 

Fell from scaffold when it gave way. Fractured 


skull. 

Struck by derrick chain. Died Oct. 22. 

Crushed by steel girder when it toppled off flat 
car. 

Train struck truck in which he was returning 
from work. 

ae from verandah fracturing skull, Died Oct. 


Fell from grain elevator into water. Died from 
exposure. 

Struck by beam when it slipped. 

Crushed by descending elevator. 

Crushed and suffocated when trench caved in. 

Fell from pucket of crane, fracturing skull. 

Crushed between car and truck while riding bicy- 


cle. 
Struck by heavy steel pile. 


Fell from scaffo:ding. 
Fell from ladder to basement. Died Nov. 10. 
Paralytic stroke and fell on pavement fracturing 


skull, 

Collapsed while working on cellar excavation. 

Crushed between two flat cars. 

Fell from platform to concrete floor. 

Fell from motor truck fracturing skull. 

Fell 100 ft. from grain elevator. 

Slipped and fell from scaffolding during rain. 

Buried by fall of rock and wall while digging 
trench. 

Sliver in hand causing blood poisoning. 

Struck op head by falling piank. 

Struck by falling sledge hammer, fractured 
skull. Died Dec. 29. 

Struck by descending elevator. 

Fell 25 ft. when scaffolding broxe. Died Dec. 4. 

Fell from building. Died Dee. 11. 

Fell when rope slipped off hook and scaffolding 
came down. 7 

Fell off truck while riding home from work— 
pneumonia. 

Smothered in cave-in of gravel. 

ade) when wood fitting fell from sling, fractured 
skull, 

High line broke on concrete shoot and threw him 
on ground. 

Fell from scaffold. 

Strucx on head. 


Crushed beneath stone-laden hoist when rope 
broke. Died Dec. 19. 

Collapsed while working in cellar. 

Stepped into open flue, fractured spine. 

Cause not reported. 


Collapsed while at wors. : 
Fell from roof of etevator, fracturing skuil. 
Burned when blow torch exploded. 


fell from top of crane. 
Struck by car. _ 
Buried in landslide. 


Buried by cave-in of sand in tunnel. 
Crushed beneath ballast plough. 


Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire while painting bridge. _ 

Injured when his truck crashed into train. __ 

Be ae finger on cart—blood poison. Died 
Oct, 25. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
ee ee eee 
Constr ucrion—Con. 
a ighway and Bridge— 
on 
Pabourers. 2, .....0»- Lantz Siding, N.S.......+-.- CON 13: 69 prea by auto fractured arm and ribs. Died 
ov. 2. 
Foreman.......-.++> Near Chiiliwack, B.C.......J| “ 19 55 |Run over by truck. 
Steel worker......... Todmorden, Ont..........-- oe ay 30 |Fell from steel bridge. 
Labourer........+++- Near Vanguard, Sask....... Nov. 2 28 |Crushed between tractor and grader. 
se DOULOR Sra cleraie\-(cselase Toronto, Ont.......+.+.2++0- « 30 50 |Struck by dumping truck, fractured skufl. 
Laoourer.....0...-06 ae Adolphe de Howard,} Dec. 11 43 \Buried under load of stones. 
ue. 
Miscellaneous— . 
Ship builder on Kingston, Ont............6+5 Oct. 1 64 |Fell off scaffold into lake and drowned. 
wharf construction. 
Foreman with con-|Cape Santé, Que...........- <n 15) 48 {Auto accident. 
tractors. 
Labourer.........-: \ Near Thorold, Ont.......... ee 2 28 \ Caught in land slide. 
Labourer........+.- F 57 
Wabourer veacs «0500000 Regina, Sask......5....s+00 E22: 26 {Crushed by cave-in of sewer. 
Labourer.........+++ Montreal, Que.........-20-+ “25 50 |Crushed when part of tunnel roof collapsed. 
Labourer....s:s.+.00.+ 00) Amherstburg, Ont.........-. F380 32 |Buried when tunnel caved in. 
Electrician.......... Boston Creek, Ont.......... Nov. 1 37 |Fell from pole when belt slipped. 
Labourer with engi-|Quebec, Que..............-- ce 8 44 |Fell from wagon. 
neering contractor. 
Street labourer...... Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... nis 33 |Injured when log rolled on him. Died Nov, 20. 
Bolterticnc «civseisiccieseie Wetland, Ont.............005 “ 14 | About Cee when he fell with load of timber in floor 
of lock. 
Electrical contractor.| Near Timmins, Ont......... “« 19} About {Struck by falling poie. 
Labourer..........-- St. Catharines, Ont......... 2} 20 |Fell from steel gate. Died Nov. 23. 
Mechanic...........- Paugan Falls, Que........... cco 30 ace a by rush of water trom sluice and 
owned. 
Labourer..........-- St. Vincent de Paul, Que....J “ 27 30 Fell into stone crushing machine. 
Labourer with con-|Pointe au Pic, Que.......... Rt) 20 |Crushed by falling rock. 
tractors. 
Labourer, ...<<02.+ Walton; Nis iscresisictetssisieiers'e (ols “« 30 40 zell pom wharf injuring head and spine. Died 
ec. 7. 
Installer at water|Palmerston, Ont...........- Dec. 4 45 |Run over by train. 
works dept. 
Tia bOUTEES 5 /s.5.5.<:06.010101> Near Welland, Ont.......... se 83 lies icteiereins Injured when wooden structure collapsed. 
Foreman... sc... 00 ond ons On tenn ectlserteiee cls ee 20 34 |Buried when river bank collapsed while operating 
tractor on dam construction. 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic UtTmitims— 
Se Uae Were 
ADOULCL asa)- ese /ss:le's rail, B.C...........+.0000. Oct. 3 50 |Minor injury causing infection. Died Oct. 11. 
Labourer..........+: McBride, B.C........0.0005 ++ ss 3 37 |Injured when power saw broke. 
Engineer.......-.++++ Near Keewatin, Ont........ se 3 60 |Side-swiped between two engines. 
Section hand........ Near Ingersoll, Ont......... ss 3 58 |Struck by train. 
Labourer........---+ Ermolou Que ceetete crises sais se 5 20 |Head crushed when coal crane fell on him. 
Contracting engineer. Montreal, Que............... 5 55 |Struck by train. 
Sectionman.......... Near Chipman, N.B........ “ 6 24 ae or collided. Hemorrhage of brain. 
; ied Oct. 7. 
Section hand cweprereste Near Moose Jaw, Sask...... fe 6 89 |Struck by an engine whi'e riding hand ear. 
Eingineer......200000+ Near Brunkild, Man........ ce 8 39 ponies tad burned when engine was derailed. 
i t. 9. 
Labourer..........-- Hazelton, B.C.........20+- ss 9 20 Surue by. rock slide. 
Engineer...........-- Near Stevensville, Ont...... Sa 1G 63 |Cotlision of two trains. 
Brakeman..........- Toronto, Ont......-.02.+00% Sans 38 |Fell off flat car and was run over. 
Brakeman........... Sydney Mines, N.S......... <Cmee 17. 34 1K oF bevween two box cars which were being 
shunted. 
Track patrolman. ...|Near Ashcroft, B.C......... 57718 64 |Struck by train while taking velocipede off track. 
Labourer............ Near Kinmount, Ont........ Sor S ites Aerea:s Leg jammed between car and rail loader. 
Car inspector........ Regina, saskersenccanaieiteent SID 50 |Fell between rails while inspecting brakes of ear. 
Conductor........... Hornepayne, Ont..........-- aaa LO) 38 |Fell and was crushed under wheels of his caboose. 
Brakeman........... Near Biggar, Sask.......... C520; 27 |Slipped and fell beneath wheels of moving train. 
Conductor........... Mimico, Ont..........se.s0 Sa23 42 Bua over by yard engine injuring leg. Died 
ov. 2. 
Section hand........ Near Kamloops, B.C....... DT, 36 |Struck by freight train 
Road inspector...... Ste. Anne de la Pérade, Que.} “ 28 49 Collision of train with hand car which he was 
: : running. 
Car repairer......... Fort William, Ont........... «31 59 |Carran are him when he fell. 
Carpenter........... Toronto, Onbsasseecssereees Ss 58 |Run over by yard engine. 
VALIANT s\s.0 cies sie. Montreal, Que............68. sk 63 |Thrown off moving car and run over. 
Brakeman........... Tofield, Alta; <<. cncnemaie ees Noy. 1 24 |Crushed while coupling cars in yard. 
Brakeman...,....... Winnipeg, Man.............. sé 1 22 |Fell from moving flat car durmg shunting opera- 
, tions. 
Labourer............ Vilie St. Pierre, Que........ e Oi Aesisse Gave Struck by locomotive. Shoulder and leg broken. 
Tatas x . ele Died followmng poretks: il 
Metvicie sie efeteals el. off hand car fracturin; . Di 
Foreman. . ss 8 27 = |Fell 18 feet. oe fed Nomi 
Seotonma: a 8 64 |Struck by freight train. 
rakeman... 9 34 [Slipped underneath moving train during switching 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Cause of Fatality 
| 
_ EEE eee 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuc Urmitirs—Con. 
pee ene Cee: 
ard foreman....... Montreal, Ques <) 6-s20..2% S Struck and run over b 
5 Stru l y engine. 
Section foreman..... Near Rocanville, Sask...... MD sah cde Die ee with velocipede which he was 
Bireman sean seas hice London, Ontisjcea. tassels. So #13 | i i boose 
en Keman is. speuae Rp ecnerean, Queraiahinings<! ead Role ee prose ; 
Taneman........... oncton;, NEB 4s, t-eeads.<8 id Caught by hook of hoisting crane. Died N 
Sectionman.......... ear Hornepayne, Ont...... oes HG Caton of gasolene car with speeder. SEs 
Car repairer......... Fort William, Ont s u6 Crushed betw: 
5 ! eG ceiarstele sie cf een two cars. 
Brakeman........... Near Prince Rupert, B.C «24 exurhed whee B Ube ee struck a rock slide 
3 ngine. 
Freight conductor...}/Noyan, Que................. es pepe he jumped from caboose, fractured 
Foreman............ Montreal, Que Dec Pneumonia. Died D 
e < real, Que......2.5..00.- Dec. 1].......... 1 ; ec. 7. 
PTAINMAN seed sake ic Vermillion Bay, Ont........ 3 injesed po engine crashed into caboose. Died 
Car cleaner.......... Winnipeg, Man.............. =f 7 Ri ver b i 
Painters’ helper...... Winnipeg, Man.............. oe at Injurest Tahen ae eee cane exploded 
BRIAN, do, Sees Richmond, Que............. “14 Crushed between two shunting cars oe : 
Brakeman een ewet innipeg, Man.............. = 16 Both legs amputated by shunting train. 
TOMAR «chose o calers Dalhousie Junction, N.B. “48 eed eclewane collision of two trains. Died 
Brakeman........... Perry; Ontetenccaescins «nfs Dec. 24 Fell between frei ht cars and 
Section man......... Near Winnipeg, pete | 5 iol Seine ay 
Ree peg, Man 25 Speeder on which he was riding was struck by 
Ratlways— 
Conductor........... New Westminster, B.C... Oct. 3, Peer top of box car injuring head. Died 
Switchman.......... Montreal Ques cz sce iccwahcis < 13 Crushed between street car and automobile. 
Q ct. 25, 
Section man......... Near Winnipeg, Man........ About 
Nov. 2 injered a collision of two jigger cars. Died 
k Vv. 3. 
Track switchman....|Quebec, Que) satcreeled s...< si AS Struck by automobile. Died Nov. 16. 
PANS So syccatelar=1 St. Augustin, Que........... se AS Electrocuted when he touched live wire. 
ADOUTED S400 snceee Moronto sOnts-saa4hes- > 26 Riding on truck to work was struck by truck 
following when he jumped off, 
Eabourer.ic.s: 200 sc Montreal, Que.:..0....2 0b ic Dec. 3 Struck by truck. 
Conductor........... Montreal, Que............... ree 3 Crushed between street car and wall of car barn, 
Conductor... ..... Vancouver, BiG... 6 s:cvossce.s« «25 Struck by truck when he stepped from his car. 
Water Transportation— Fractured skull. 
Superintendent......./Quebec, Que................ Oct. 4 eoeed ant ve ee hold of ship, fracturing 
skull. ied Oct. 7. 
Deckhand.........:. Montreal: Quests. est tetes.. About 
Oct. 15 Fell through hatch in ship when he stepped on 
, plank that was too short. 
Bator oes dase pores | MIGIANG, Onten cicc.ese occ one AG Fell from ladder and was drowned. 
Watchman wit h/Sault Ste. Marie, Ont.. aerZG Fell on floor of derrick. Died Nov. 6. 
dredging company. 
Deckhand........... Three Rivers, Que.. 28) Hit by roll of newsprint while in hold of vessel. 
Night watchman of|Vancouver, B.C.... <—"30) Fell over hatchway door to deck below, fractur- 
ship. ing skull. Died Nov. 2. 
Longshoreman.......|Lauzon, Que...... Nov. 5 Stone fell on him. Died Nov. 8. 
Watchman with Lake Superior, Ont. & 6 Washed overboard and drowned. 
steamship Co. 
CAMAN .cccssecccees Bamfield, B.C...... cdi Fell from wharf and drowned. 
DEMONS: cette es anise Sarnia, Ont........ About 
Nov. 15 Fell into hold of ship, fracturing skull. 
Batlotacne daceeeeek .- Morrisburg, Ont............. < ood Crushed between steamer and wharf after 
attempting to land. 
Second mate........./Port Colborne, Ont......... 94 Fell into hold of boat, fracturing skull. 
Longshoreman. -|Montreal, Que............... ¢ 94 yell ie river while unloading steamer and 
‘owned. 
Scow inspector.......|Port Haney, B.C........... Say 26 Fell into river and drowned while inspecting 
scow. 
Deck hand.......... Near Sydney, N.S.......... About 
x Nov. 27 Crushed between ship and wharf when he got 
sntengled in mooring. Died Dec. 3. 
WA DOUPER oat0:6 60:0 010,100 Port Colborne, Ont......... “529 panes y large bucket while working at coal 
eck. 
Engineer on tug...... Vancouver, B.C............. Dec, 2 Fell overboard and drowned. 


Foreman of freight/Point Edward, Ont......... 








Burned in bunkhouse. 


sheds 
Carpenteriire. acer: New Westminster, B.C... < 6 Slipped between two planks and fell to deck 
below. Fractured skull. . 
Deckhand........... Stadohn Neb eassecisecsstee 10 Fell from ladder into hold of ship. Died Dee. 11. 
Captain of tug....... Of Vancouver, B.C.......... ee 1 Drowned when engine exploded near Schell, 
Gulf of Georgia. 
Labourer on steamer |Fort William, Ont........... ee 2h Fell from ladder when overcome by fumes from 












rat poison. 
Fell from ferry boat to harbour bottom at low 


tide. Died Jan. 1, 1929. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 






















a ee 





TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Urmitms—Con. 
Local Transportation— 


Truck driver.......- Montreal, Que........++++++> 







Teamster...........--|Montreal, Que.......--+++++: 
Teamster.......2+--: Saguenay, Que......-.++++5 
Taxi driver........-- Lachute, Que....----s++r-+s 
Wartetsc.iaiels sts aes’ Montreal, Que........6+.+++- 
Truck driver......-- Montreal, Que... 
Labourer...) sles: Riviere du Sud. 


Truck driver........ 
Truck driver......-- 


A axividrivielsewete-iter Halifax, INGSie. sentence fee «= 
Jia bourersee deci lee Vancouver, B.C........+++++ 
"Taxi driver...... +0 Montreal, Que-....2 cle. 
Chauffeur... . sie Near Shippegan, N.B......- 
eamatersicna sellers Ottawa lOntee sce een. 
Truck driver........ Near Bear River, N.S...... 
Storage— 
Elevator employee...|Lauder, Man..........-.+++- 
Dabouwrer: 5.050% 2. Calgary, Alta.....ss0s02-6 + 


Grain shoveller......|Port Arthur, Ont...........- 


Elevator agent.......|Leney, Sask........-..-++.- 


Blectrician’s helper|Port Arthur, Ont............ 
at elevator. 


Electricity and Gas— 


Labourer with power|Chenier, Que............++++ 





company. 
Winemianse-swaeee-ee Charette; Ques. .acceecn- 
Danemanies.ce ee St. Catharines, Ont......... 
Lineman. Js. Brantford, Ont........ sis 
Linemani..........«- Near Severn, Ont..........- 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Station repairman. ..|Cornwall, Ont..............- 
Telegraph messenger|Hamilton, Ont............-- 
Labourer.........+ ..|Wingham, Ont.............- 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Salesman--see. ee eee Brockvilie, Ont...... aeretere ike 
Truck driver with|Vancouver, B.C....... Reianis.2 
lumbering com- 
pany. 
Fish buyer for can-|Sherman, B.C............... 
ning company. 
TWiabourer. «6.00 cles Brampton, Ont...........0+ 
Shipper.isce-ccees sisi EB Gronto; Omtecemudentace tere sis 
Brakeman.........-. Montreal, Que............+-- 
oriver:. cece Montreal iQue.tec.. see cec coe 
Shipper with lumber] Weston, Ont.......-...-+++++ 
company. 
Lumber agent....... New Westminster, B.C....... 
Retail— 
Monsters. cesee cee Strathroy, Ont..... Wears 
Messenger for drug|Montreal, Que....... : 
store. 
Milk salesman....... Toronto, Ont........ sag 008d0 
Parcel boy.........- Vancouver, B.C............. 
Truck driver with|Vancouver, B.C........ seine 
fish deaser. 
Teamster with coal/West Kildonan, Man......... 
company. 
Labourer with coai|Toronto, Ort.............+6+ 
company. 
erkoei isc seats St. Thomas, Ont...........++ 
Deliverer........ = 2 Araprior, Ont:. .cnes<ccecese 
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Cause of Fatality 


ee 


Struck by motor lorry. 
Crushed between wagon and auto. 


gon. 

Injured when his truck collided with wagon. 
Drowned. 

Drowned when his truck skidded into canal. 
Collision of train with his truck. 

Injured when his car struck telegraph pole. Died 


ec. 16. 
Collision of truck and street car. 
Injured in collision of two autos. 
Drowned when auto crashed through ice. 
Injured when sleigh struck telephone post. 
Pinned beneath truck after it plunged over 
bridge. 


Caught in drive pulley of elevator. Died Oct. 27. 

Crushed when poles fell from dray. 

Thrown into lake and drowned when bicycle 
struck hawser. 

Hurled against compressor tank by fly wheel 
of elevator engine. 

Fell 30 ft. in elevator, crushing head. 


Fell from scaffold. 


Electrocuted when he touched live wire while 
working on pole. 

Electrocuted while changing transformers. 

Came in contact with live wires and fell from pole 
while repairing transformer. 

Crushed beneath falling tree. Fractured skull. 


Fell from pole and broke his neck. 

Coilided with truck while riding on bicycle. 
Fractured skull. 

Fell from tree when struck by falling limb. Con- 

cussion of brain. Died Jan. 1, 1929. 


Oct. 


“cc 


Dec. 


Auto accident. Died Oct. 10. 
Collision at electric railway level crossing. 


Fell into water and drowned. 


Wounded when working with wooden boxes. 
Died of tetanus, Nov. 18. 

Head crushed by descending hoist in elevator 

shaft. 

Struck by swinging crane. 

Crushed between two trucks. 

Struck on wrist by plank. Died of blood poison, 

Jan. 11, 1929. 

Head injury. 


“ 


Fell from wagon, fracturing skull. 
Truck struck his bicycle. 


Knocked down by truck fracturing | Kull 
Died Oct. 26. epee 

Crushed in parcel chute. 

Collision. Internal injuries. 


hilled when horses took fright. 

Knee injured at work. Died Jan. 22, 1929. 

Injured in fall from third storey of store. Died 
Dec. 18. 

.|Thrown from sleigh when horse took fright and 

was crushed by train. 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
SER VICE— 
ae Administration— se 5 0 
BLO TA AND rasrelciotayetoteto nie arrie, Ontesds -Pascasienise «et ot. 5 57 |Struck by passing auto while at fire. 
Fire inspector........ Trois Saumons, Que......... se 110; 31 |Auto sireck Brite. 
Labourer... ... sic... Temiskaming, Que.......... oe ail 67 |Drowned. 
County constable....]Whitby, Ont................ and 3 60 es when he came in contact with high 
ension wire. 
Labourer............ Cornwall TOntiokancssicaene 428: 48 |Electrocuted while working on roof of water- 
f f works pump house. 
Supervisor fur farms.|LLacombe, Alta.............. Sao 47 |Chest crushed while driving government car. 
POHCOMEN-\e.. ces osc Prescott, Ontogenteacentet : Nov. 1 56 [Injured when car in which he was riding collided 
; wito steam roller. Died Nov. 16. 
Bridgeman.......... Revelstoke, B.C............ ss 6 54 |Hit by brace and thrown into water. Pneu- 
monia. Died Nov. 14. 
Polceman........... Moronto;\Ontarc.mecinaeiiess bane Osi mr Roe ae Thrown from side car of motorcycle in crash with 
i auto. Died Nov. 11. 
Canal superintendent| Cornwall, Ont................) “ 19 34 |Died rom exposure after his truck backed into 
canal. 
BATON, 6 ota'sc cote cinere Qienee; Ques, teceen cc. ons Dec. 5 37 |Struck head against pole when taxi collided with 
fire brigade. Fractured skull. Died Dec. 6. 
Clenlesnicitens. deeticsrs Ottsiwa, Ontia. Sonnnevedos +o Se le 50 |Fell and fractured arm. 
Employee at works|Walkerville, Ont............ eli) 28 |Thrown from ladder while dismantling smoke 
department. stack of incinerator. 
Labourer with mu-|Ladner, B.C................ so el 35 |Back broken by gravel siide. 
nicipality. 
Mail deliverer....... Near Dalton, Ont........... “e120 27. |Drowned when sleigh broke through ice. 
Custom and Repair— 
Mechanic............ Calvary; Alta: sescccc cease. Nov. 6 35 |Gas poisoning while working on auto. 
MIHSINICH Shc aictenoice Winnipeg, Man..... seater kc Dec. 8 55 {Suddenly stricken while at work. 
Personal and Domestic- 
Guide. Te ee ance Ae Near Nakina, Ont........... Oct. 124) cat Sacks Drowned when canoe capsized in squall. 
Maid... cide <iteh tear ‘Toronto, Ontencaqascneets- 4 eee 74 20 |Gas poisoning from leaking gas. 
Window washer......| Vancouver, B.C.............. Nov. 22 60 |Fell from window. 
WDomestic............ Glace Bay, N.S...........+. DCG SETS) I iscescssessteenes Burned when clothing caught fire from stove. 
Died Dec. 9. 
Restaurant worker..|Toronto, Ont................ tA 35 |Collapsed while at work. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1927 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Oo uy and Brid 
Bapart eden oeith Port Arthur; Ont........as0% a Nov. 8 54 |Fell from ladder fractured skull. Died Nov. 26, 
bridce builders. 1927 1928. 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING DURING 1928 








Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Loaeinc— 

OSLER ID erste sis-aizis ciate Abitibi District, Que........ Tl HOO! Necesssras pc Drowned. 

Woodcutter.......... Wandry {Querenstcccer tae ab Sept. 21 33 |Asphyxiated. 


Minine, Non-FerRovs 
SMELTING AND QUAR- 
RYING— 


Coal mining— : 5, ‘ rh wet ‘ ‘ 
i 7 Bie a. July 19 65 {Finger bruised by piece of coal, septicemia. 
MENGE See eter oocese6- cite Queen’s County, N.B uly oe te 
ee Near Woodlands, Man....... AN: 9! | etateteyaieiavsie's Fell from car while putting on brakes fracturing 
gravel pit t leg. Died July 24. 
MAnovratcuRiInc— 2 
oe and Planing mill 
Be ee i i le when struck by train, injured 
Watchman on bridge/Capilano, B.C.............+- Sept. 8 49 mao’ oF ae . ween 8 y inj 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date 
ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures 
Carpenter? «0 a.05-- Queen’s Bay, B.C........... Aug. 4 
Miscellaneous— 
Labourer on Aque |Vercheres, Que.............- Sept. 21 
duct construction. 
Engineer with pile]New Westminster, B.C...... Sept. 25 
drivers. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Mia bourer es ee esis Riviere du Loup, Que....... May 27 
Sectionman.......... Queen’s County, N.B....... Aug. 22 
Porter, .....:+-++++--| Near London, Ont-..%...... - Sept. 18 
MA DOULEY cehitee cree’ ‘Nelson; BiG... auprecteiete citiciers ss 480 
Water Transportation— 
Gas boat eugineet Kelly iQue lagen: sates ste Sept. 21 
with lumbering 
company 
Deckman on boat...|Near Quinze Lake, Que..... ee 
Local Transportation— 
Farm labourer with Weedon Ques. cclicsine Sept. 29 
wood cairiers. 
Traps— 
Retail— 
Storekeeper.......... Grand Coulee, Sask......... Sept. 18 
IBUCCIOM, fercieis averse clove Vancouver) BiG iaeasa. & 2a 
Labourer with wood|Quebec, Que.............-.- cee 29) 
dealer. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Labourer on road/Labelle, Que................ Sept. 8 
maintenance. 
Labourer, .cjecs errr Quebec, Ques seein essence Ce OD 





Age Cause of Fatality 
47 |Knocked down in car while returnin ng from work, 
fracturing ankle, embolism. Died Aug. 10. 
yaatereleptare’ Crushed by fall of earth. Died Sept. 26. 
38 {Struck by plank. Died Jan. 5, 1929. 
20 |Crushed between car and crane. 
50 |Bruised hand followed by abscess. Died Sept. 5. 
48 |Blood bosons from running splinter in hand. 
Died Sept. 28. 
stasiteyay sneaks Struck by train. 
29 |Drowned when canoe smashed against crib at 
dam. 
50 |Drowned. 
33 |Fell from wagon. 
setts teave Collision of train with his car. 
54 |Infection from scratch. Died Oct. 3. 
78 |Collapsed while at work. 
66 |Struck by automobile. 
63 |Buried by fall of earth. Died Sept. 29. 





IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE NINE MONTHS ENDED 
DECEMBER 31, 1928 


HE accompanying tables supplied by the 

Department of Immigration and Coloniza- 
tion show the nature and/extent of immigration 
to Canada during the nine months ended De- 
cember 31, 1928, with some comparative figures 
for the corresponding period in 1927. Of a 
total of 144,115 immigrants, 50,925 or 36 per 
cent were British, 24,875 or 17 per cent were 
from the United States, and 68,315 or 47 per 
cent from other countries. These figures com- 
pare with a total of 128,928 immigrants for the 
corresponding period of 1927, of whom 45,949 
or 36 per cent were British, 19,947 or 15 per 
cent were from the United States, and 63,032 
or 49 per cent from other countries. 


STATEMENT OF RETURNED CANADIANS FROM 
THE UNITED STATES, FOR THE NINE 
MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 81, 1928 








British | Natural- 
Canadian | Subjects ized 








— born with |Canadians/ Totals 
Citizens |Canadian|] with 
domicile | domicile 
Aral ma Restate se 2,915 278 120 3,318 
IMBy-v ens ewcecnes 3,476 224 133 3, 833 
JUNC, jevktee esses 3, 207 240 79 3,526 
July sete ene 2,931 334 129 3,394 
ATICUGE cee necees 3,122 364 116 3, 602 
September....... 2,756 305 123 3,184 
October se-.ae0see 2,447 178 66 2,691 
November....... 2,069 146 43 2,258 
December........ 1,967 156 31 2,154 
Motels: erecta 24, 890 2,225 840 27,955 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 
31, 1928, COMPARED WITH THAT OF THE 
CORRESPONDING MONTHS OF 1927 





Fiscal Year 1927-8 




















a From 
British | U.S.A. Others Totals 

April. 24.4008: 2 11, 803 2,518 21,120 35, 441 
Maye nc on 8,408 2,503 13,030 23, 941 
Tunes Siac 7,202 2,642 8,138 18,052 
UAW cetainete dort 5,032 2,101 5, 155 12, 288 
PAUP USED Sc sarnaen 3,791 2, 623 3, 828 10, 242 
September....... 3,315 2, 254 3,492 9,061 
Octoberii. ewes es. 3,575 2, 283 3,575 9, 433 
November....... 1,816 1,739 2,349 5, 904 
December........ 937 1, 284 2,345 4,566 

Motala. ies. 45,949 19, 947 63, 032 128, 928 

Fiscal Year 1928-29 
From 
British U.S.A. Others Totals 

PAD TEI. awscxayrsers 9, 680 2,927 14,376 26, 983 
Maye. peeeecss. 7,195 3,096 13,350 23, 641 
TENE weep uence wis 6, 820 3,320 10, 163 20, 303 
BV teach eta ne 4, 287 3,044 8,452 15, 783 
AUZUSEG. eceeele «ie 12, 460 3,581 9,299 25,340 
September....... 4,434 2,739 4,490 11, 663 
October. T...4- as. 2,514 2,667 2,860 8,041 
November....... 2,059 1,955 2, 830 6, 844 
December........ 1,476 1,544 2,495 5,515 

Totals. sci 50, 925 24, 873 68,315 144,113 





STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, FOR 
THE NINE MONTHS ENDED DECEMBER 
31, 1928, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION 
AND DESTINATION 








Via 









From 
— Ocean f= Totals 
Ports U.S.A. 
Sex— 
Adalt-males.,. Ja265... cach. 69, 269 12,420 81, 689 
Adult females fic..cccch ees 28, 634 5, 962 34, 596 
Children under eighteen. .] 21,337 6,491 27, 828 
EROURIA eters. Seni aec 119, 240 24, 873 144,113 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
Malosti: 1 a.e teres. 60,094 4, 680 64,774 
WOHUALES aeceys shiis Saat 4,199 1127) 5,326 
Giildronteat: tet conte pee 10, 299 1, 858 12,157 
Labouring class— 
Wales a" 8d dope ticce 2,942 1,742 4,684 
ominles ss 2202.0 vo ees 556 259 815 
Children 2.55.0¢thtisatet 1,000 315 1,315 
Mechanics— 
IMigiler eoanetnc erence ee bore 3,044 3,032 6,076 
Pemisles .ic hice po wasies 1,050 612 1, 662 
CBT reMi ls co gr ots ecsae say 707 468 1,175 
Trading class— 
[Maloarsscstock,. aletieles Gers 1,712 1,619 3,331 
Bomialesis.icasstsjtsies 60s 802 631 1,433 
Children! bi ieccaces «ares 421 365 786 
Mining class— 
IM Bilas Word aaettateiafovere!o ravers ots 423 175 598 
BGNAAIES 10 aroysielovaisle ares’ 75 28 103 
Children Ny, -cumudecoa.ce 91 30 121 
Female domestic servants. 13, 683 516 14,199 
Other classes— 
1,054 1,172 2,226 
8, 269 2,789 11,058 
8,819 8,455 12, 274 
Destination— 
ENOVS) SCOTIA, dar veies« ¢/elclarelg 1,364 160 1,524 
New Brunswick........... 1,356 381 1,737 
Prince Edward Island.... 69 45 114 
MJ EEIDOC Hee fof Fs 10: 5Rs(ctele 0 ofeo's 11,706 3,901 15,607 
SERIO 5.3 ncicragsie se vip wisieinis. He 29,479 9, 686 39, 165 
MATIVLOLE lctetacltle) (o's cleie ele" 50,777 1, 183 51,960 
Saskatchewan............. 9,978 2,782 12,760 
PA DOR tA ene ccc sincerest ree 9,450 4,614 14,064 
British Columbia......... 5,058 2,093 7,151 
Yukon Territory.......... 2 21 23 
Northwest Territories. ... IN| \steteveretelstslct> J 
IN GUIS EVEN Sere cioesnce: oxwisiwielayelllstclad stele pretace iw a 
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STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA, BY 
ORIGINS, FOR THE NINE MONTHS 
ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1928 























British— 
NUS, : eee eeeheN2. NS LOSS ARS, cette 25,995 
ISD A Naanisties es aR acs cea. hee ,078 
COLON vacee cic ee Ct core ee 13, 996 
NOISE) Metra naa iin tee ste eet in be eae 2, 856 
SRO Tel ea ee oy Scie cory- sian a ape rae 50, 925 
Preferred races— 
1g) 963 
2, 766 
1,327 
3, 136 
572 
German .¢ gaa: Sis Fiahoatin hans eae oe eid aha eee ». 10,782 
Icelandic 22 
Norwegian 1,821 
Swedish: cioscrk... duchy sachenaados ashen beeese 2,848 
DSYWISS neaamiem cemaia mola cstmnsionnn tracert 392 
PRO tal te Bata enc ceicnok aaphin claoetowe cee 24, 629 
(United States4.2. cert saisertdan actin 24,873 
Other races— 
AUD AION: eel fec Opec ters, 335, eRe ee 26 
Armenian 8 
AUSUNIAN tee tice ect este te ck ee 323 
Bohemian 8 
Bulgarian 211 
Croatian $s: 2... eee reesei esate cee 877 
Czech tasan assignee 
Dalmatian....... 


East Indian. 
Esthonian... 


VAAN OSC eieysiaccH yrs: ait Samos ans opti siesoasinsnrs oe cigaketela tiers 
TOWASD ere Steers ctece ee tee taste ae ete ase eee ate aloes 
IULO-Sla yrs: Meke kee. dese cc eons Maelo wekye 
Lettish 
Lithuanian 


Portuguese 
Roumanian 
LeU ee er ete A en oA Seren emia Rees, Are 


Spanish....... Poraseer 
Spanish-American 
Syrian 


43, 686 


Grand ‘total... astes ariaeee mays sta erties gal 144,113 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Union Rule governing Contract may be 
lawfully applied. 


The appeal of members of Local Union No. 
25, Ontario Bricklayers’ and Masons’ Interna- 
tional Union, from a judgment of the Third 
Division Court of the District of Thunder 
Bay, was allowed with costs by the First Di- 
visional Court on January 14, 1929. The ac- 
tion was taken in the first instance against the 
union, but this action was dismissed on the 
ground that the union, not being incorpor- 
ated, could not be sued, The names of in- 
dividual defendants were added later to the 
defendant union, and the appeal was taken 
in the name of these individual defendants. 
The circumstances of the case are detailed in 
the course of the following judgment, which 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Hodgins, and 
concurred in by Chief Justice Sir William 
Mulock and Justices Magee and Grant. Mr. 
Justice Middleton also agreed in the result. 

Mr. Justice Hodgins, in a written judgment, 
said that the initial difficulty was that the 
Local Union, being unincorporated, could not 
be sued, and therefore that the adding at the 
trial of the individual defendants was incom- 
petent, it being in fact a substitution of de- 
fendants for an original defendant against 
whom no cause of action existed. This was 
not pressed at the trial or on the appeal. 
Nevertheless, the Court is entitled to pro- 
nounce upon the point, and upon that ground 
alone, the action against the individual de- 
fendants (the appellants) should be dismissed. 

But, apart from that, the appellants argued 
that there was no evidence against them to 
warrant the judgment. 

The plaintiff who was not then a member 
of the Local Union, took a contract under 
one Tocheri to supply all the labour required 
to do the brick and masonry work at the rate 
of $17 per thousand brick upon a _ building 
being constructed by Tocheri. This would 
have given the plaintiff a profit of about $3 a 
thousand. The plaintiff did not supply any 
material. Part of the material was old brick 
given by the owner of the building, and the 
rest was supplied by Tocheri. By a rule of 
the Local Union, “No member or members 
of this Union shal] be allowed to work on 
any subcontract taken from a building con- 


tractor where a subcontract is for labour 
only.” 
The officials of the Local Union, having 


been informed of the plaintiff’s contract, ap- 
pointed, pursuant to their rules, an arbitration 
committee, who interviewed Tocheri, and di- 


rected the defendants Martell and Barrington 
to deal with Tocheri and the plaintiff. They 
were instructed to tell Tocheri that, in view 
of this rule, if he did not get rid of Hay (the 
plaintiff), the bricklayers working for the lat- 
ter would be withdrawn, they being members 
of the Union. 

In carrying out these instructions both Mar- 
tell and Barrington discussed the matter with 
Tocheri. Both Martell and Barrington denied 
that any threats were made or that Tocheri 
was told that he would have to “fire” Hay 
or they would call a strike. 

The learned Justice of Appeal was unable 
to find from the evidence that any of the de- 
fendants used the word “strike” and reads 
Tocheri’s evidence as meaning that the words 
used were “call the men off the job,” which 
Tocheri translates or compresses into the word 
“ strike.” 

There is no foundation for a finding that 
the individual defendants were guilty of con- 
spiracy of combination to injure the plain- 
tiff as found by the trial judge. 


Local Union No. 1562 United Mine Work- 
ers of America v. Williams and Rees (1919), 
59 Can. §.C.R. 240, is not a case on all fours 
with this. It depends for its force upon the 
fact that a coercive threat was used to cause 
a general strike, should the men be retained 
in the company’s employment. 


It is quite competent for members of a 
Union (or the Union itself) who find that 
their fellow-members are employed on a con- 
tract which their rules do not sanction—the 
rules being founded upon reason and good 
sense—to warn the contractor and his subcon- 
tractor that they must inform the men that 
they are working contrary to that rule of their 
Union, and that if, in consequence, the con- 
tractor and subcontractor agree to the cancel- 
lation of the contract, or the subcontract is 
cancelled, the warning is within their legal 
rights and is not a wrongful act which is ac- 
tionable even if the warning is conveyed by 
two or three individual members of the Union 
or by the Union’s officials. (Reference to Sor- 
rel v. Smith, (1925) A.C. 700.) 


In this case what was done for the purpose, 
not of injuring the plaintiff, but to forward 
the trade of the members of the Union, and 
notice that the members of the Union will be 
warned of the situation is not a threat which 
is unlawful and does not give any right of 
action to the person injured. There is no evi- 
dence of sprite or malice or desire to injure, 
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nor of any improper conspiracy or combina- 
tion, though two members together conveyed 
the warning. 


The appeal should be allowed and the action 
dismissed without costs; but costs of appeal 
must be paid by the plaintiff—Hay versus 
Local Union No. 28, Ontario Bricklayers’ and 
Masons’ International Union (Ontario Weekly 
Notes, Jan. 25, 1929). 


United States Employers’ Liability Law 
held not to apply to Canadian 
Employee 


An employee of a Canadian railroad in the 
United States was drowned in the course of 
his employment, on the United States side of 
the international boundary line in the De- 
troit River, and his administrator was unable 
to recover under the United States Employ- 
er’s Tiability Act. This was the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in the case 
of David A. Wright, administrator, against 
the Grand Trunk Railroad Company, the 
decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Sixth Circuit being affirmed on the auth- 
ority of the Union Pacific Railway Company 
against Whyler, 158 U.S. 285. 

Douglas B. Ellis was employed by the 
Grand Trunk Railroad Company, a Canadian 
corporation, as a carpenter on the car ferry 
transport. The ferry was under United 
States registry and was operated by both the 
Grand Trunk and the Wabash railroads, the 
latter a Missouri corporation. The transport 
was making its customary trip from Windsor 
to Detroit. While on the United States side 
of the International boundary line on the 
Detroit River, the transport was stopped to 
clean fires. Ellis entered the paddle box of 
the side wheel and was working on one of 
the paddle buckets when the engine was negli- 
gently started. He was thrown into the 
water and drowned. 


The administrator brought action in the 
US. District Court in Michigan under the 
Yederal Employers Liability Act. The rail- 
road company argued that the Grand Trunk 
was a Canadian corporation, doing most of its 
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business in Canada, and that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act of Ontario should apply. 
The Court held for the administrator and 
judgment was entered. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for the 6th 
Circuit reversed the judgment, holding that 
the Canadian Act should apply because the 
ferry was chartered by a Canadian corpora- 
tion and because the Treaty of 1909 between 
the United States and Great Britain makes 
the territorial waters of each country abso- 
lutely free to the citizens of the respective 
countries, so that the United States cannot im- 
pose its statutes under the circumstances, 
merely because the ferry had crossed the 
international boundary line. 


The administrator brought the cause to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, main- 
taining that the jurisdiction of the United 
States is absolute in its own territory. 


“Injury” includes Damage to Business or 
Employment 


In the court of Criminal Appeal, England 
and Wales, the Lord Chief Justice dismissed 
an appeal (Rex versus Jones) by a trade 
union secretary against his conviction on two 
counts of an indictment, charging respectively 
intimidation and besetting, contrary to sec- 
tion 7 of the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875. The appellant had been 
sentenced to a fine of £5 on each count. It 
was alleged that with the object of compel- 
ling a certain workman to join the trade 
union of which he was the district secretary, 
the appellant had threatened to cause the 
workman’s dismissal from his employment 
and had thereby caused in his mind a reason- 
able apprehension of injury. The Lord Chief 
Justice said that it was not suggested that 
there had been any display of violence by the 
appellant. Once, however, it was conceded 
that “injury” within section 7 of the Act of 
1875 was wide enough to include damage in 
respect of business, occupation or employment 
—and section 3 (2) of the Trade Disputes and 
Trade Unions Act, 1927, made it clear that it 
was so—there was ample evidence to justify 
the verdict of the lower court. 
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NOTES QN CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


Ne) increase was noted in industrial em- 

ployment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, although the situation was still 
affected to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so by continued seasonal 
slackness in the out-of-door industries. Em- 
ployment, however, was in _ considerably 
greater volume than on the same date in any 
other year of the record. This statement is 
based upon returns received by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics from 6,391 firms, each 
with a minimum of fifteen employees. The 
staffs of these firms on February 1 aggre- 
gated 933,943 persons, as compared with 921,- 
404 on January 1. This increase, which was 
more extensive than on the corresponding 
date in the three preceding years, caused the 
index (average, 1926100) to stand at 110-5, 
while in the preceding month it was 109.1, 
and on February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1928, 1922 and 1921, it was 102-0, 96-9, 
91.8, 87.1, 91-7, 90-6, 79-9 and 91-2, respec- 
tively. The returns are representative of em- 
ployment in all industries except agriculture, 
fishing, hunting and highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

At the beginning of February, 1929, the 
unemployment percentage registered by local 
trade unions stood at 6-3 as compared with 
percentages of 6-6 at the beginning of Janu- 
ary and 6°8 at the beginning of February, 1928. 
The percentage for February was based on the 
reports received by the Department of Labour 
from an aggregate of 1,697 local trade unions 
embracing a membership of 188,152 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a slight gain in the 
volume of business transacted in January, 
the number of working days in the month 
having been greater than in December. 

The average cost of a weekly budget of 
twenty-nine staple foods was $11.15 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.30 for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for Febru- 
ary, 1926, $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 
for February, 1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; 
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$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. In wholesale prices the revised 
index number of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics was 95:7 for February, as compared 
with 94°5 for January; 96-8 for February, 
1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; and 102-1 for 
February, 1926. 

The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1929, was about five times as large 
as in January, almost twice as many work- 
people being involved. The time loss was 
greater than in February, 1928. Nine disputes 
were in progress at some time during the 
month, involving 1,480 workpeople and result- 
ing in a loss of 28,946 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for January, 1929, were eight 
disputes, 754 workpeople and 5,724 working 
days. Corresponding figures for February, 
1928, were ten disputes, 889 workpeople and 
5,853 working days. 


During the month of Feb- 


Industrial ruary no new applications 
Disputes for the establishment of 
Investigation Boards of Conciliation and 
Act Investigation were received 


by the Department. Refer- 
ence to the settlement of the coal miners’ 
strike at Wayne, Alberta, in August, 1928, 
following a Board inquiry, is made in the 
article on “ Strikes and Lockouts in Canada,” 
on page 276 of this issue. 


The speech from the 
Progress of Throne at the opening of 
Old Age the Legislature of New 
Pensions in Brunswick on February 21, 
Canada contained the following an- 


nouncement: “The subject 
of Old Age Pensions has occupied the atten- 
tion of my Government and in view of the 
uncertainty as to the probable cost of the 
administration of that measure it has been 
decided to appoint a Commission to investi- 
gate and report upon the subject.” 

In the Speech from the Throne at the open- 
ing of the Nova Scotia Legislature on Feb- 
ruary 27, it was stated: “The commissioner 

ee, 
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appointed by my government to inquire into 
matters preliminary to the consideration of 
the adoption by this province of Old Age 
Pensions will be able to present a partial 
report of his investigation, and this will be 
laid before you.” 

In accordance with the announcemtnts that 

were noted in the last issue of the LAsour 
Gazurrs, bills to provide for provincial par- 
ticipation in the federal Old Age Pensions 
Act are now before the legislatures of Ontario 
and Alberta. 
Included among the cus- 
toms tariff changes that 
were proposed in the bud- 
get brought down in the 
House of Commons by the 
Hon. J. A. Robb, Minister 
of Finance, on March 1, 
was a provision for the free entry of safety 
devices for use in the mining industry in 
Canada. The following articles will be ad- 
mitted free:— 

Miners’ acetylene lamps and parts thereof; 
miners’ safety lamps and parts thereof; acces- 
sories for cleaning, filling, charging, opening and 
testing miners’ safety lamps, battery renewal 
preparations for miners’ electric safety lamps; 
all to be used exclusively in mines. 

Miners’ safety helmets of a class or kind not 
made in Canada, for use exclusively in mining 
operations. 

Equipment of a class or kind not made in 
Canada, and integral parts thereof, for dis- 
tributing stone dust in mines. 

The following articles also are to be ad- 
mitted free:— 

Face loading machines, shaker trough or belt 
trouzh conveyors, air engines, flame-proof 
enclosed driving motors for air engines, and 
integral parts of all motive power or machinery 
mentioned in this item, to be used exclusively 
in mining operations. 

Many of the suggestions for the free ad- 
mittance of mine safety devices came from 
Mr. G. C. Bateman, Toronto, secretary of the 
Ontario Miners’ Association. In suggesting pre- 
ferential treatment of equipment for dis- 
tributing stone dust in mines, Mr. Bateman 
acted for the coal miners of Nova Scotia and 
British Columbia. 


Mine safety 
devices to be 
admitted to 
Canada, duty 
free. 


Reference in the press to 
A veteran the celebration of the sixty- 
labour leader of seventh anniversary of the 
Ontario marriage of Mr. and Mrs. 
J. S. Williams, 357 Ontario 
recalls early days in the 
trade union movement in Canada. Mr. 
Williams, as a member of the Tor- 
onto Typographical Union, took a leading 
part in 1871 in the organization of the Toronto 
Trades Assembly, from which was later devel- 
oped the Toronto Trades and Labour Coun- 


Stret, Toronto, 
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cil. Mr. Williams was successively recording 
secretary, president, and corresponding secre- 
tary during the early years of this organiza- 
tion, and was’one of the promoters of the Can- 
adian Labour Union in 1878. 

Mr. Williams edited the first labour paper 
published in Ontario .the Ontario Workman, 
i first issue of which appeared in April, 
872. This publication was concerned at the 
time chiefly with advocating a nine-hour day, 
a subject of considerable agitation among la- 
bour unions at the time. 

It is interesting to recall that Mr. Williams 
was one of the printers arrested in 1872 on a 
charge based on the old English law on con- 
spiracy, which regarded combinations to raise 
the rate of wages or to decrease the hours of 
labour as unlawful conspiracies. In order to 
bring the Canadian laws on this point into line 
with the contemporary English law, the 
Dominion Parliament enacted the Trade Union 
Act, 1872, freeing the trade unions from 
criminal liability on the ground of conspiracy. 

Mr. Williams opened a printing business 
for himself in 1876, but he always carries a 
membership card of the Toronto Typo- 
graphical Union. 


Two bills were passed by 
Pensions for the House of Commons in 
Canadian February for the purpose of 
National Railway correcting inequalities in the 


employees employees’ pension system 
on the Canadian National 
Railways. The first was entitled “An Act to 


amend the Grand Trunk Act, 1906-7, with 
respect to Pensions”, and the second “An Act 
to further amend the Intercolonial and Prince 
Edward Island Railways Employees’ Provident 
Fund Act”. Prior to the new legislation no 
legislative authority existed for any pension 
system which would be applicable to the other 
employees of the Canadian National Railways, 
such as the employees of the former Canadian 
Northern, the Grand Trunk Pacific, and the 
other lines now comprised in the Canadian 
National System. The intention of the bills 
is to make it possible to extend to all 
em) ioyees of the Canadian National Railways 
the provisions of the existing Grand Trunk 
pension plan. The Grand Trunk pension plan 
was outlined in the Lasour Gazerte, January, 
1924, page 33, and the superannuation plan of 
the Intercolonial Railway was outlined in the 
issue of January, 1925, page 27. In explaining 
the purpose of the bills in the House on 
February 12, the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
Minister of Railways and Canals, spoke as 
follows :— 

“It is not proposed to abolish the Inter- 
colonial provident fund, but only to stop entry 
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into it. All rights will be preserved to those 
who are at present members of and con- 
tributors to the Intercolonial provident fund. 
Means will be provided whereby those who 
are now members of that fund may transfer 
to the general pension scheme now being 
inaugurated, should they so desire. In the 
course of a few years the logical result will be 
one pension system for all the employees of 
the Canadian National system, and for the 
employees of the hotels, express company, 
telegraph company, and steamship company. 
About 109,000 employees will be affected. 
There are 11,165 members in the provident 
fund of the Intercolonial, so 98,258 employees 
would be affected by the provisions of the 
scheme now being inaugurated. Of this 98,000 
approximately 15,000 are of a non-permanent 
character, and therefore not pensionable. 
- Deducting this figure from the former would 
leave in the neighbourhood of 83,000 men and 
women who would be affected by this scheme. 
The return to the employee under this scheme 
will be substantially identical with that now 
being paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company* and other great railway corporations 
on this continent. This is calculated upon the 
basis of one per cent of the average pay of 
the employee for the ten-year period previous 
to his retirement, multiplied by the number of 
years of service.” 


The Hon. Joshua Hinch- 
Teachers’ cliffe, Minister of Education 
pensions in , of British Columbia, in- 


British Columbia troduced in the provincial 

legislature in February a 
bill to establish a pension fund for school 
teachers. Regular contributions of 4 per cent 
of their salaries would be made by the teachers, 
supplemented by an equal amount paid by 
the government. Pensions would be paid in a 
manner similar to Dominion Government 
annuities under three plans. Single life 
guaranteed pensions for the life of the pen- 
sioner or a definite number of years, and 
joint life and “last survivor” pensions covering 
the life of the pensioner and any person 
designated by him. Particulars of the new 
system, if it should be incorporated in legisla- 
tion, will be given in a future issue, in an 
account of the work of the session. 


The recent proposals of the 


Employers “Melchett - Turner” Con- 
reject ference for the establish- 
National ment of a Joint National 
Council Industrial Council have 
proposal been rejected by the Na- 


tional Confederation of 
Employers’ Associations and the Federation 


*Labour Gazette, April, 1928, page 381. 
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of British Industries. These organizations are 
stated to be representative of practically all 
the great industries of Great Britain. The con- 
stitution and functions of the proposed Coun- 
cil, and the acceptance of the proposal by the 
Trades Union Council were noted in the 
Lasour GazerTp, October, 1928, page 1037; 
August, 1928, page 846; and the progress of 
the negotiations were noted in previous issues. 
The reply of the employers’ organizations was 
in the form of a joint letter addressed to the 
Trades Union Congress, which was made pub- 
lic on February 14, as follows:— 

“The Confederation of Employers’ Asso- 
ciations and the Federation of British In- 
dustries are distinct and separate bodies, the 
confederation dealing with Labour questions, 
and the federation with economic and com- 
mercial questions. As a result of the most 
careful consideration of the interim report, 
each organization within its own province 
reached the conclusion that it cannot accept 
the report. Throughout the consideration of 
the whole matter, however, the confederation 
and the federation have been conscious of the 
importance of doing everything in their power 
to promote industrial peace in British in- 
dustry, and the invitation is made in the 
hope that further discussions will help to for- 
ward a better mutual understanding in indus- 
try generally.” 

Discussions relating to industrial peace were 
instituted through the efforts of Lord Mel- 
chett, formerly Sir Alfred Mond, for the pur- 
pose of devising means for avoiding such an 
industrial catastrophe as the general strike 
of 1926. A conference between a representa- 
tive group of employers and the General 
Council of the Trades Union Conference was 
arranged, and discussions were begun early 
in 1928. 


The provisions of the new 
Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Act passed by the Aus- 
tralian Parliament in June, 
1928, are outlined in the 
February issue of the International Labour 
Review (Geneva), by Professor Foenander of 
Melbourne. He states that the Act, by intro- 
ducing the principle of voluntary arbitration, 
makes an approach to the Canadian system 
(Industrial Disputes Investigation Act) and 
the American State Boards of Arbitration and 
Federal Railway Labour Board, and the sys- 
tems in force in Denmark and Norway. 
“Provision is made,” he says, “by which 
employers or employees may submit any in- 
dustrial matter to a judge of conciliation com- 
missioner of their own choosing. In other 
words, there is made available the skilled ser- 
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vice of an impartial arbitrator appointed by 
the Commonwealth. For this purpose a dis- 
pute need not necessarily exist, as it is not a 
question of invoking the court’s jurisdiction. 
The result of such voluntary arbitration pro- 
ceedings is not, however, enforceable in law, 
for the court’s power, under the Constitution, 
begins only where there is a ‘dispute’. The 
observance of a determination—it is to be 
known as a ‘determination’ to distinguish it 
from a binding award—will rest upon the 
honour and good faith of the parties con- 
cerned. This innovation—voluntary arbitra- 
tion under the court’s aegis but gratuitous in 
character—must be distinguished from the 
conciliation proceedings already known to the 
law, for conciliation, if fruitful in result, will 
be binding on the parties.” 

The new Act amends the Commonwealth 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act of 1904, 
under which a Federal Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration was constituted “for the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of any one state”. 
The court attained a considerable measure of 
success, but in recent years its limited legal 
powers and the slowness of its procedure com- 
bined with external conditions to lessen its 
effectiveness and lead to dissatisfaction with 
its working. 


A plan to provide for 100 
workers who had been dis- 
missed in consequence of 
the introduction of labour- 
saving machinery was re- 
cently announced by Rowntree and Company, 
Limited, a British firm employing about 7,000 
persons. The Daily Herald (London) de- 
scribed the procedure as follows:— 


“Instead of employing the usual commercial 
practice of dismissing the men and leaving 
them to apply to the exchanges and the 
guardians, the firm has offered to contribute 
£2 a week in respect of every man for 12 
months to anyone who will employ them at 
not less than 55s. a week with the prospect 
of permanency. 

“An excellent opportunity, ‘it is pointed out 
in the announcement,’ for a company just 
starting to get its labour force for the first 
year at a nominal wage in a locality suitably 
situated for industries.” 


The following proposed 
amendment to the Tech- 
nical Education Act, which 
expires March 31, 1929, is 
incorporated in a bill in- 
troduced in the House of Commons by the 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour, on 


Plan to provide 
for dismissed 
employees 


Amendment to 
Technical 
Education Act 


February 12. ‘The bill was passed by the 
House on March 1, and is now before the 
Senate. 


That the Technical Education Act be amended 
to provide that any balance of the ten million 
dollars appropriated under this Act unexpended 
on the 3lst March, 1929, shall remain available 
during any one or more of the five succeeding 
fiscal year's, but no portion thereof shall be paid 
to any province after the 3lst March, 1934. 

This amendment is in accord with the gov- 
ernment’s policy respecting grants to the proy- 
inces in connection with the promotion and 
development of technical education, as an- 
nounced in the House of Commons by the 
Right Honourable W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prime Minister, in April, 1928. This announce- 
ment appeared in the Lasour Gazerre of May, 
1928, page 470. 


The Board of Mediation 
Proceedings of | established in the United 
U.S. Railroad States under the Railroad 
Mediation Board Labour Act of 1926 (Lasour 
Gazette, May, 1926, page 
423) recently published a report of its pro- 
ceedings during the twelve months’ period 
ending June 30, 1928. This Board handles 
disputes which the carriers and their employees 
have been unable to settle in conference. In 
such cases the Board endeavours to induce 
the parties to submit their controversy to 
arbitration. Arbitration boards are composed 
of three or of six members, as the parties may 
determine, one-third of the number shall 
represent the carriers, one-third the employees, 
and one-third being neutral. If the representa- 
tives of the carriers and employees fail to 
name the neutral member or members of the 
arbitration Board, it becomes the duty of the 
Board of Mediation to appoint such member 
or members. 

Of the 265 cases submitted to the Board of 
Mediation during 1926-27, 154 cases remained 
unsettled on July 1, 1927. During the year 
ended June 30, 1928, the Board received 98 
requests for its services in the adjustment of 
differences concerning rates of pay, rules, or 
working conditions, involving 21 railroad 
labour organizations and 176 carriers. Alto- 
gether the board settled 145 cases during the 
period covered by the report. Of these 145 
cases 84 were settled through mediation, 14 
cases were submitted to arbitration, 37 cases 
were withdrawn through mediation, 8 cases 
were withdrawn without mediation, and 2 
cases were closed by board action. These 
cases related to rates of pay, rules or working 
conditions. In addition, the Board dealt with 
120 grievances cases, involving the interest of 
employees as affected by the application of 
rules or of discipline. 
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A report recently submitted Notwithstanding these circumstances tend- 
International to Congress by the United ing to swell the total number of recorded 
co-operation in States Public Health Ser- accidents, the decline in 1928 as compared 
promoting viee states that during the with 1926 shows that recent efforts in acci- 


public health past year there was a con- 
stant interchange of sani- 
tary information with other nations of the 
world through the International Office of 
Public Hygiene of Paris, the Pan-American 
Sanitary Bureau, and the Health Section of 
the League of Nations. A noteworthy event 
of the year was the adoption by various 
nations, including the United States, of the 
International Sanitary Convention signed in 
Paris in June, 1926. This revised the Con- 
vention of 1912. The revised Convention 
makes important changes in the requirements 
for international notification of the presence 
of quarantinable diseases. 

It is pointed out that the necessity for 
cooperation among the nations of the world 
in preventing the spread of diseases dangerous 
to the public health has been more widely 
recognized during recent years than formerly. 
Experience has demonstrated that disease 
does not regard international boundaries, and 
the advance in the facilities for rapid trans- 
portation increases the danger of the intro- 
duction and spread of communicable diseases. 


The past year was characterized by gen- 
erally favourable death rates throughout the 
world, but any generalization as to the mor- 
tality rate for the world must allow for the 
fact that the rate of mortality varies widely 
in different countries. 


The monthly bulletin issued 
Factors in by the Ohio Industrial 
industrial acci- Commission, in its February 
dent statistics issue, calls attention to 

certain modifying  con- 
siderations in connection with the apparent 
increase in industrial accidents in 1928 as 
compared with 1927. It is pointed out that 
the figures showing the trend of employment 
during 1928 indicated a greater exposure to 
the risk of accidents than existed in the 
preceding year. Further, the accident records 
now include many injuries of a minor char- 
acter that were formerly omitted by report- 
ing employers. Thus, last year’s records 
actually show a large number of accidents 
which resulted in no loss whatever of working 
time. Allowance must be made also for the 
increasing number of claims for compensation 
which were disallowed by the commission. In 
addition to these facts, there was an increase 
in 1928 of approvimately 2,000 risks to the 
state insurance fund, with their attendant 
effects upon the accident record. 


dent prevention have not been without a 
marked effect. On the other hand, the com- 
mission realizes that these efforts must be in- 
creased rather than relaxed, and now aims to 
secure a reduction of 25 per cent in the 
records of the current year, and all the energies 
and resources of the Division of Safety and 
Hygiene are to be directed to this end. 


At the Highth Congress of 
Soviet Trade Unions re- 
cently held at Moscow, the 
General Council of Trade 
Unions submitted a report on wage policy. 
This is reproduced in part in Industrial and 
Labour Information, the weekly publication 
of the International Labour Office at Geneva. 
The question on wages was also discussed in 
the Economic Committee of the Congress. 
The General Council was of the opinion that, 
under the system of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, wage policy should be based 
mainly on the principle of a strict correlation 
between wage increases and the actual econ- 
omic condition of the country, taking account 
of the economic problems which confront the 
working class. The allocation of the wages 
fund by the state should be more careful and 
more methodical. (The allocation of wages by 
the States consists in fixing the inclusive 
amount of wages, including increases, for in- 
dustry as a whole and for each branch of the 
industry. The fund is then distributed among 
the various undertakings, and scales of wages 
are drafted by means of collective agreements 
between the managements and the unions). 
It ought not, however, to be based solely on 
the principle of equal pay for equal work; 
it ought also to take account of the following 
four factors:— 

(i) Increase in individual output and its 
causes, such as intensification of physical 
labour, rationalization, improvement in the 
equipment of undertakings; 

Gi) the skill of the workers; 

(iii) the dangers of the occupation and the 
influence of each industry on the health of 
the worker; 

(iv) the relative importance of each in- 
dustry for the general economic system. 

The General Council admitted that though 
wages had increased by 20 to 21 per cent 
between 1926 and 1928, individual output had 
increased during the same period by 28 per 
cent; but it considered that a gap of this 
kind was necessary in order to allow industry 
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to raise the capital for the reconstruction of 
the economic system on a socialistic basis. 
For the same purpose it was necessary to 
strengthen the discipline of labour. 

The General Council proposed to maintain 
the system of piecework wherever it was 
eapable of increasing individual output. But 
where this method of payment had given as 
much as could be anticipated from it, and 
especially in undertakings, where labour hai 
been properly rationalized and the process 
of manufacture had been mechanized, it 
would be necessary to substitute the hourly 
wage for the piece-work system, introducing 
at the same time a system of collective 
bonuses for work performed over and above 
the minimum standards of output laid down 
in the collective agreement. In regard to 
salaried employees, the Seventh Congress 
had recommended the adoption of a fixed 
scale of salaries corresponding to the various 
duties; this system was to be extended im- 
mediately. 


A paper on “Some Ac- 


Actuarial tuarial Aspects of Unem- 
problems of ployment Insurance” re- 
unemployment cently submitted to the 
insurance Institute of Actuaries (Great 

Britain) by members of 
the Government Actuary’s Department, 


pointed out that the present British figure of 
1,400,000 persons unemployed each week does 
not represent a solid mass of people contin- 
uously unemployed. Many thousands of these 
people, he said, are working part-time for 
wages and getting benefit for the days on 
which they did not work; others have the 
promise of a return to their previous jobs in 
a week or two; and all the time there is a con- 
tinual movement of persons, to a degree not 
generally realized, into and out of employ- 
ment. 

The periodic rise and fall in unemployment 
over short spans of years which was general 
before the war was disturbed by the post-war 
slump, the rate of unemployment having never 
fallen below 10 per cent, for any length of 
time since 1920. This high rate is mainly due 
to the depressed condition of the heavy in- 
dustries, in which the rate reaches 25 to 30 
per cent, or more. It is very little affected by 
the increased unemployment among older 
men; not until the age of 45 is reached is 
there any indication of a rise in unemploy- 
ment due to age, and even then in the more 
skilled occupations employment may be as 
good as, or even better than, at the younger 
ages. The rate of unemployment is much 
lower among women than among men, but 


this was mainly because they do not enter the 
heavy industries. 

The difficult task of the actuary, it was 
stated, is not only to estimate how much of 
all this unemployment counts for benefit under 
the complicated conditions with which the 
insured person has to comply, but to attempt 
to forecast what the rate of unemployment is 
going to be in the future. At present there is 
no sign of a diminution in unemployment, 
but, quite apart from considerations of reviv- 
ing trade, it may well be that in a few years’ 
time there will actually be a shortage of la- 
bour when the fewer births which occurred 
during the war have led to a diminution in the 
population at the younger working ages. 


The Canadian Co-oper- 
ator, the organ of the 
Co-operative Union of Can- 
ada, in its issue for Jan- 
uary, announces that the 
“second phase” of co-oper- 
ative distribution will be launched in Canada 
during 1929. “In Alberta and Saskatchewan,” 
it is stated, “retail societies will commence to 
develop their own wholesales. If such enter- 
prises can be soundly and steadily built from 
the bottom up, they will have a beneficial and 
stabilizing influence upon the whole move- 
ment, besides contributing to more rapid de- 
velopment through economies in price it will 
be possible to effect thereby.” 

The Co-operator points out that much 
greater and more practical interest was man- 
ifested last year in consumers’ co-operation 
than hitherto. “Friendly attention thereto 
has been shown by officials of farmers’ organ- 
izations who formerly were concerned for pro- 
ducers’ co-operation only. More and more 
the people are beginning to realize that or- 
ganization as producers—whether in farmers’ 
marketing societies or in trade unions of the 
working class—is incomplete, and to a con- 
siderable extent ineffective, without co-oper- 
ative organization also as consumers.” 


The activities of the 
United States Bureau of 
Standards during the last 
fiscal year are described in 
the 16th annual report of 
the Secretary of Commerce. Leaders of indus- 
try continued during this period to avail 
themselves in an increasing measure of the 
facilities provided by the government for 
co-operation in scientific research. Some 200 
industrial organizations now have working 
relations with the Bureau, and nearly one 
thousand industrial experts are called into 
consultation. 


Consumers’ 
co-operative 
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western Canada 
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One phase of the work of the Bureau 
of Standards has a direct bearing on the 
welfare of industrial workers. “As our popula- 
tion grows,” the report states, “and as our 
means of locomotion increase in variety and 
speed, and as the number of persons engaged 
in hazardous occupations and pursuits in- 
creases, we are confronted in increasing mag- 
nitude with the problem of safety and protec- 
tion to human life. Through educational and 
legislative measures, through extension of com- 
pensation insurance into areas not now 
reached by it, and by quickened public in- 
terest in the wisdom and value of such effort 
will we accomplish the reduction of our an- 
nual fatalities. It has been well demonstrated 
that a large percentage of these are avoidable, 
and because of that fact we should assume a 
greater personal and national responsibility 
toward their prevention.” 


Accordingly, the Department of Commerce, 
through its Bureau of Standards, is co-oper- 
ating continually with the various bodies con- 
cerned in the development, promulgation, pub- 
lication, and revision of safety codes. Among 
the latter are the national safety code for the 
protection of heads and eyes of industrial 
workers, the American logging and sawmill 
safety code, the national electrical safety code, 
safety rules for installation and maintenance 
of electrical supply and communication lines. 
To this list must be added, because of the 
newness of the hazard, safety rules for radio 
installation. 


The report points out that other codes need 
to be developed for fields still uncovered in 
this respect, and current efforts to complete 
codes for fields partially covered need to be 
encouraged and supported. “A responsibility 
which cannot be evaded rests upon industrial 
managers to make safety a major interest and 
a continuing care.” 


Investigations designed to bring about safer 
and more healthful working conditions in the 
mineral industries have been extended. Among 
the more important of these mine-safety 
studies are those concerned with the preven- 
tion of mine explosions—the reduction of 
heavy loss of life from falls of mine roof and 
coal, the elimination of hazards from the use 
of unsafe types of explosives and mechanical 
equipment, the improvement of ventilation 
conditions in mines, and the instruction of 
thousands of miners in first-aid and mine- 
rescue methods. 
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A new workmen’s club was organized at 
Montreal recently under the title of Prefon- 
taine Labourers’ Club. It is composed en- 
tirely of workmen and has already over 200 
members. A lecture on some topic of in- 
terest to labour is given at the regular meet- 
ings. At the last meeting Mr. R. N. Sequin, 
the founder of the club, gave a history of 
workmen’s compensations in the province 
from its earliest stage as it existed under the 
Civil Code in 1867, tracing its progress under 
the act of 1909, down to the enactment of 
the law of 1928. The subject of the next 
lecture will be “Mental hygiene.” 





Delegates at a recent meeting, of the Cen- 
tral Council of the National Catholic Union 
at Quebec alleged that one of the effects 
of the new provincial Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act was to cause employing companies 
to require their workmen to submit to a 
medical examination, and to weed out those 
considered to be unfit, and also the fathers 
of large families. The principle of collective 
insurance was advocated as a remedy for this 
condition. 





The draft report of the general Secretary 
of the All-India Trade Union Congress for the 
past year, printed in the Bulletin for Decem- 
ber, states that “during the year under report 
the Indian Mines Act Amendment Bill became 
law and will come into operation from April 
1, 1929. It fixes a maximum of 12 hours daily 
work for a miner. Mr. Joshi tried to secure 
ihe reduction of the hours to 8, and failing 
that attempt, to 10 hours. But ‘he did not 
sueceed, as both the amendments were nega- 
tived by a large majority. It will be the duty 
of organized labour to see that the excessive 
number of hours is very soon reduced.” 





The value of practical training in first-aid 
work, especially to men engaged in the mech- 
anical trades, was emphasized by Professor 
Corbett, director of the Department of ex- 
tension at the University of Alberta and hon- 
orary secretary of the St. John Ambulance 
Association when he recently addressed a 
special meeting of students at the Institute 
of Technology and art. At the conclusion 
of the address, J. H. Ross, vice-principal of 
the Institute said that arrangements were be- 
ing made to hold first aid classes at the 
school. At present the classes will only be 
open to students attending the institute, but 
it is thought that later it may be possible to 
offer the service to outsiders. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of February was 

reported by Superintendents of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada to be as follows: 


Recent snow falls had so improved the log- 
ging roads in the Province of Nova Scotia 
that lumber operators were moving out of the 
woods timber cut during the winter. Activity 
in the fishing industry was normal, with fair 
catches reported. ‘Manufacturing plants were 
fairly busy with the iron and steel group 
reported as in fairly satisfactory circumstances. 
While considerable work in the construction 
industry was being carried forward on the 
Mersey River pulp and paper plant project 
and in the City of Halifax, very little build- 
ing was being done in other districts. Coal 
mining showed a fair amount of activity, with 
satisfactory production for the season being 
recorded, Rail traffic was heavy, while the 
trade group was stated to be fair for the time 
of year. There was the usual demand re- 
ported at the different offices for women 
domestic workers. 

Fishing catches in the Province of New 
Brunswick were stated to ‘be quite good. 
Although logging operations for the season 
were gradually drawing to a close through- 
out this province after a satisfactory cut, 
the snow fall had increased activity in many 
districts as it had made possible the usual 
late winter log haul. Manufacturing was 
commented upon as being normal. Building 
and construction were opening up to a small 
extent while the prospects for the forthcom- 
img season were said to be good. Transpor- 
tation and trade were both quite active. The 
usual number of placements of women domes- 
tic workers were shown by the different 
offices. 

As might be expected at the time of year, 
the Quebec employment offices reported hay- 
ing made very few farm placements. Haul- 
mg of logs was about the only activity in 
the logging group in this province, and, while 
some placements were being made, they were 
nof numerous. The mining industry was 
quiet, In the manufacturing group textiles 
showed a slight improvement; metals were 
busy; leather and rubber were not quite so 
busy, printing industries were active, and 
pulp and paper, particularly at Three Rivers, 
showed improvement. While the prospects in 
the building and construction industry were 
good, this line was seasonally slack, and while 
placements were being made they were not 


particularly numerous. Some orders were be- 
ing received in the hotel and restaurant ser- 
vice group. A number of domestic workers 
were being placed. 

With the approach of spring, enquiries and 
orders for farm help were reported as show- 
ing considerable increase at the different em- 
ployment offices throughout Ontario. The 
manufacturing group was stated to be “emi- 
nently satisfactory”, generally speaking, 
throughout the province, with the automobile 
industry showing great activity in Toronto, 
Oshawa, and Windsor. Machinists and skilled 
mechanics were very much in demand at 
different centres in the province, and a real 
shortage of such workers seemed apparent. 
Although an exceptionally good building season 
was in prospect, there was not a great deal 
of activity in the construction industry at the 
present time. Owing to the approach of the 
completion of the winter’s work in the woods, 
the logging industry showed some falling off 
in the number of vacancies notified to the 
offices. While mines continued to operate 
steadily, and while the outlook for the com- 
ing summer was promising, there was no par- 
ticular demand for workers for this industry. 
Calls for experienced house workers again 
showed the normal excess over the available 
supply. 

Manitoba employment offices reported that 
there was a satisfactory increase in the num- 
ber of orders being listed for farm workers 
by the month, but apparently the available 
supply of applicants was at least sufficient 
to care for all vacancies being notified. With 
considerable development in view in the north- 
ern part of the province, and with substan- 
tial programs in sight in Brandon, and mere 
particularly in Winnipeg, the prospects in the 
building and construction group were excel- 
lent, although work presently in hand was 
not absorbing any number of additional work- 
ers as yet. The number of vacancies for 
workers in the logging industry was not very 
large. Mining activity in the north and cen- 
tral portions of the province continued to 
attract attention with some new finds being 
reported from time to time. Available 
vacancies for casual labourers were not num- 
enous in comparison with the number of ap- 
plicants to fill them. There seemed to be 
increased activity in the direction of place- 
ments of women domestic workers without 
any noticeable shortage of applicants yet re- 
ported. 

An increase in orders for farm workers was 
a general feature of the employment office 
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reports from Saskatchewan, but the number ments. Building and construction were sea- 
of applicants for such positions was likewise sonally quiet throughout this province. A 
on the increase, with the result that there was few logging placements were being made from 
no difficulty experienced in supplying require- Prince Albert. Generally speaking, the sup- 
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1929 1928 1928 1927 
February January December February January December 
Trade, external, aggregate..... $ |........0.0005 194,255,726} 227,866,165 176,319, 251 163,934,160] 215,452,243 
Imports, merchandise for : j < ; 
consumption............... So lenera amass titers aor 96, 959, 301 94,620,925 85, 932,397 79,506,417 83, 262,695 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.........0e00- 94,942,041 130, 847, 423 88,565,196 82,564,479 130,277,157 
Customs duty collected........ § |.......ssseees 14,758,062 15,476, 165 12,881, 684 11,797,596 13, 167,228 
Bank debits to Individual ‘ 

accounts............ feelecsinieiajser ellis sieiuisiary= «| oin 4,095,329, 745] 3,866,181,970} 3,101, 983,416] 3,399, 113,036] 4,274,077, 902 
Bank notes in circulation..... jini. “gh RtaReS se te 158,119, 625 186, 086, 685 160, 622,392 162,029,910 182, 747,049 
Bank deposits, SAVINGS......... $ LaF e oat ae 1,525, 986,284) 1,520, 285,026) 1,477,807, 215| 1,466,081,100] 1,444,528,540 
Bank loans, commercial, GEG. tee Pod bisa acttonbas 1, 220,963,096] 1,230, 985,708) 1, 100,187,256] 1,090,011,806] 1,082, 732,324 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Common stocks..........05-.+.-- 209.4 207-4 183-6 146-0 149-3 144-0 

pereferned StOcks . cs «|< <eieteiei (eins - 108.1 107-4 107-9 110-9 111-5 111-8 

(1)Index of interest rates.......... 98.1 S7+1 95-0 87°7 89-8 90-8 
(2) (8) See Whoselale, Index 

PURETEN DOF ete ier reacianey nctenar tee 95-7 94-5 94-5 96:8 96-9 7°3 
(@)Prices, Retail, Family bud- , j 

get....... re) = ete ielsYalotate ste teete 21-41 21-55 21-56 21-25 21-41 21-37 
(4)Business failures, number......... 175 185 211 208 210 182 
(4) Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,417,897 2,241,169 3,042,743 3,961,779 3,249,415 3,109, 087 
(2)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 110-5 109-1 116-7 102-0 100-7 108-1 
(2) (5) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)........... 6:3 6°6 4-2 6-8 6-6 5:2 
MGUYUIAT PE ABION 4 ose ule fetola sie olake ates Jetelcbe| - ME ee ehelepaiedte« 4,164 5,615 4,312 3, 692 4,566 
Railway— 

(8)Car_ loadings, revenue, 

HUGIONT SAN, o SAomi ets «+, celsete cars 264,129 220,814 252,589 255,776 243, 235 247,583 

()Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings..... $ 19,614,509 PSST CTL co:0 cto: eraaia olen ese 19,587,484 TS S71; Bid ne sre steer 
(?)Operating expenses...... St ilin.. cece iets TE Ethie oan cate e v.e elena steed a Pe lelalatal 16,176,971 16,492, 282 17, 252, 855 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

WAY, STOSS CATHINGB): 050 Fines coe wecic ae 15, 865, 599 21,092,079 14,973,001 15,320, 285 18, 767,251 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

all Vimes. 2552). co eatee ae S|. Seep ets, fe ieae ts 13, 969, 667 17, 935,323 12,369, 943 13,442, 249 17,094, 084 
Steam railways, freight in 

PORE ES ee ee re eels mare caipiall diese erst oas6ial(ssafeieie oa lealetaisin.s 3,013,199, 841| 3,227, 187,540} 3,835,711, 036 

Building permits.............. SGilitete 1 Pactoes or 8,364, 670 16,095, 160 10,323, 405 7,716, 587 11,744,094 
(°) Contrates awarded......... $ 28,425, 800 41,962,000 18, 905, 000 25,875, 200 20,480, 000 36, 853, 700 
Mineral production— 

Tey rath(3) eee CoCr apr AGaeo Dor tons 93,939 87,764 103,450 ‘64,691 65,006 63,197 

Steel ingots and castings tons 117.445 116, 260 103,054 98, 820 84, 295 96, 248 

Ferro alloys............ tons 5,790 6,475 5,160 4,056 4,619 4,353 

GALE bites caved tao eas ate tons}..... a iste 1,536, 641 1,518, 635 1,413,853 1, 683, 476 1,866,715 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. |...-. 720, 892 535, 821 505, 322 773, 808 651, 649 
Crude petroleum imports...... Pallas ake gre ckete 57,449, 000 71,914,000 38,995,000 51,624,000 58,570, 00@ 
Bb \er UM POLts ojo isjovsis.zieysjs15 evar UB Sb een lesan stout 0 8,420,000 5, 865, 000 5,719,000 5,129,000 5, 156,000 
AE OECOWATUPOLES .s accas ce aes eet TD Geis nacaterete terres 18, 485, 000 17,487,000 11,854,000 19, 635, 000 19,198,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

BEETELD1Z0 sae tors\.oeo\ > ene cassette Gott Wrereiate ister e565 111,709,490] 196,018,977} 165,110,815] 212,560,964).............. 
Flour production............... DIS ene Ob icisisie sere ais sists 1, 672,000 1,464,000 1,579,000 1,767,009 
Sugar manufactured........... Tae lance cieiiere 17,746,000} 102,311,000 64,809, 000 30,841,000) 120,791,000 
Output of central electric sta- 

tions, daily average........ cewyaty.| Mitta ctste sites 48,617,000 46,396,000 44,180,000 42,712,000 44,121,000 
(19)Sales of insurance........... 3 |.-.-seeeeeeees 50,116,000 56, 223,000 39, 962, 000 47,270,000 48,580,000 
OWED vice ciewc ge ee 2.s5asieiel LOTS tee cep teicteiatays ee 212,191 208, 484 189, 822 186,721 181, 600 
Automobiles, passenger...........0-|--.0sseeeeeees 17,164 6,734 10,315 6,705 2,234 
(11) Index of physical volume of 

NFUSUCSE aise t cicteis ole ave ertvelecaverciatell wrercaieqs iets aie 90.0 211-6 165-4 163°7 159-0) 157-9 

Industriial production........05.|...seesesceees 209-0 165°3 166°1 160-3 161°5 

Manufacturing.........-..-0000+ ll aeh Ras aia eva\ stats 180-9 170-2 158-4 147-0 140°6 


(!) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. ling | 
() For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. (8) Including lines east of Quebec. 
8) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 


(4) Bradstreet. 


(5) Figures for end of previous months. 
(6) Figures for four weeks ending March 2, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 


(11) The index of the physical vo 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debts. 
ing ane construction. Manufacturing includes pro 
of eotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; 8 








(7) Iexcluding lines east of Quebec. 


(®) MacLean’s Building Review. 
(10) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, Hartford 


Conn. 


lume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 


Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 


duction of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
laughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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ply of and demand for women domestic work- 
erg seemed to be about equal. While the em- 
ployment situation in this province from the 
point of view of the employment office was 
somewhat dormant, general employment con- 
ditions seemed to be quite favourable for 
the time of year. 

As in Saskatchewan, the demand for farm 
workers in the Province of Alberta was in- 
creasing, with plenty of applicants so far to 
take care of orders being registered. Build- 
ing and construction were fairly brisk for 
the winter season, and prospects for the spring 
were encouraging. There was a fair demand 
for logging workers, with some placements 
reported. A decrease in mining operations 
was evident in the coal mining fields, and 
some of the mines in the Drumheller districts 
were laying off their crews. The usual demand 
for women domestic workers continued, with- 
out any feature of the situation appearing 
worthy of special comment. 

Logging in the Province of British Colum- 
bia appeared to vary considerably from point 
to point with respect to the employment con- 
dition, though improvement was reported from 
a few districts. Metal mining continued active, 
but there were no demands for help. Coal min- 
ing in the Nanaimo district was active. Im- 
provement was reported in the building and 
construction industries, particularly in Van- 
couver, although applicants for vacancies de- 
veloping were reported as being plentiful. 
Manufacturing indicated greater activity, al- 
though here again applicants were quite suffi- 
elent to care for vacancies. Generally speak- 
ing, conditions throughout this province were 
not disappointing for the time of year, and 
ithere did not appear to be any exceptional 
unemployment, 


Though still affected to some 
extent by inventory  shut- 
downs, and more so, by con- 
tinual seasonal slackness in 
the out-of-door industries, employment at the 
beginning of February showed an increase ex- 
ceeding that of the corresponding date in 
1928 or 1927. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics tabulated returns from 6,391 firms, 
whose staffs aggregated 933,943 persons, as 
compared with 921,404 on January 1. Re- 
flecting this advance, the index (average 
1926=100) stood at 110.5 at the beginning of 
February, while in the preceding month it 
was 109.1 and on February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 
1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, it was 102.0, 
O6.G POLES Sal Ole 7 9026, 79.9) eandaeOl <2 
respectively. 

Reductions were recorded 


EMPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


? 


in the Prairie ° 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- | 


where the tendency was upward. In the 
Maritime Provinces, construction and trade 
reported a falling-off, while mining, logging 
and transportation were brisker. In Quebec, 
manufacturing, especially of iron and _ steel,. 
pulp and paper, textiles, lumber and tobacco: 
products showed much improvement, as did 
also logging. On the other hand, transporta- 
tion and construction recorded pronounced 
seasonal curtailment. In Ontario, important 
gains were made in manufacturing, notably 
in the iron and steel, textile, Iumber, non- 
ferrous metal, leather and pulp and paper 
divisions. Logging also reported heightened 
activity, while there were seasonal reductions. 
in trade and construction. In the Prairie 
Provinces, manufacturing and logging were 
more active, but shrinkage was recorded in 
trade, construction, transportation and com- 
munications. The situation, however, con- 
tinued better than on the same date in any 
other year of the record. In British Columbia, 
there was recovery in mining, but logging, con- 
struction and transportation were slacker. 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Cttawa, Wind- 
sor and the adjacent Border Cities, while 
Quebec, Winnipeg and Vancouver showed re- 
ductions. In Montreal, manufactures regis- 
tered’ substantial recovery, especially in the 
iron and steel, tobacco, textile and building 
material groups, but there were marked sea- 
sonal losses in transportation and construction. 
In Quebec, manufactures reported improve- 
ment, while trade and construction were sea- 
sonally slacker. In Toronto, heavy seasonal 
decreases took place in trade, but there were 
greater gains in manufacturing, notably in 
textiles and iron and steel. In Ottawa, manu- 
facturing was busier, especially in the pulp 
and paper and iron and steel divisions, while 
trade was seasonally quiet. In Hamilton, the 
situation showed decided improvement, par- 
ticularly in the manufacture of iron and steel 
products, but textiles registered curtailment. 
In Windsor and the other adjacent Border 
Cities, important recovery was indicated, 
chiefly in automobile plants. In Winnipeg, 
the number employed showed a contraction, 
mainly in trade, but manufactures were some- - 
what busier. In Vancouver, the manufactur- 
ing industries reported slight expansion, while 
trade and transportation were seasonally 
slacker. 

An analysis of the return by industries 
shows a marked revival in manufacturing, 
notably in the iron and steel, textile, lumber, 
pulp and paper, leather, non-ferrous metal 
and tobacco divisions, while there were losses 
in food. rubber and musica] instrument fac- 
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tories. Logging and mining also showed im- 
provement, but activity declined in commun- 
ications, transportation, construction and main- 
tenance and trade, the losses in the last named 
being extensive, as is usual following the 
activity of the Christmas and holiday season. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of February, 1929. 


The situation existing among 


TRADE local trade unions at the close 
UNION of January as was. indi- 
REPORTS cated by the returns received 


from 1,697 labour organiza- 
tions with a membership of 188,152 persons 
showed little change from that of the pre- 
ceding month, the percentage of unemploy- 
ment standing at 6.3 contrasted with 6.6 per 
cent at the close of December. The employ- 
ment level also varied but slightly from 
January of last year when 6.8 per cent of 
idleness was reported. Quebec, with a gain in 
activity of almost 3 per cent, registered the 
most pronounced expansion of any of the 
provinces when compared with December, fol- 
lowed by minor increases in Alberta and Nova 
Scotia. In all other provinces conditions were 
somewhat less favourable. When a compari- 
son is made with January of last year, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia unions 
all indicated advances in employment during 
the month under review. In Quebec the same 
percentage of idleness was reported in both 
months of the comparison, while of the re- 
-ductions in activity in the remaining provinces 
Manitoba reported the most substantial. 


A review in greater detail of unemployment 
at the close of January as indicated by trade 
‘unions is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Reports of the Employment 


EMPLOYMENT Service of Canada for the 
OFFICE month of January, 1929, 
REPORTS showed 24,238 references of 


persons to positions, and a 
total of 22,800 placements. Of these, the 
placements in regular employment were 
13,738, of which 10,058 were of men and 3,680 
of women, while placements in casual em- 
ployment totalled 9,062. Vacancies offered by 
employers to the Service numbered 24,865. 
Of these 15,360 were for men and 9,505 for 
women, while applications for employment 
were registered from 26,685 men and 11,643 
women, a total of 38,328. A slight gain was 
shown in the business transacted when the 
above figures were compared both with those 
of the preceding month and with those of 
January last year, the reports for December, 
1928, showing 23,708 vacancies offered, 31,925 
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applications made, and 22,529 placements 
effected, while in January, 1928, there were 
recorded 22,864 vacancies, 36,734 applications 
for work, and 20,959 placements in regular 
and casual employment. A report in detail 
of the work of the offices for the month of 
January, 1929, will be found elsewhere in this 
issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND’ Bureau of Statistics, the value 
CONTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED (Point Grey and South Van- 


couver now being amalga- 
mated with the city of Vancouver) during 
January, 1929, was $8,364,670, as compared 
with $16,742,139 in the preceding month and 
$7,716,587 in January, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review estimates 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in February, 1929, at 
$28 425,800, setting a-new record for this 
month. Of this amount $10,352,800 was for 
business buildings; $7,973,000 was for indus- 
trial work, and $5,392,300 was for residential 
buildings. 

The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during February, 1929, by provinces, was as 
follows: Ontario, $10,136,800; Quebec, $12,355,- 
800; New Brunswick, $212,000; Nova Scotia, 
$391,000; Prince Edward Island —; British 
Columbia, $3,220,200; Alberta, $1,190,500; 
Saskatchewan, $281,300; Manitoba, $638,200. 


Production and Trade 


The Dominion Bureau of 
INDUSTRIAL Statistics, from current in- 
PRODUCTION. formation regarding business 


conditions in ‘Canada, states 
that operations in January exceeded the high 
levels of 1928. Indexes of the physical volume 
of business, published in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics, show that new records 
were established in some lines, the general 
result being a higher level than at any time 
during the period of observation covering the 
post-war period. The output of forestry 
products continued at a satisfactory level, a 
moderate gain being shown over December. 
The receipts of gold at the Royal Mint were 
larger than in any month in 1928, and the ex- 
ports of copper and nickel showed further 
expansion. The automobile industry was 
busier in January than in any month since 
last August, even after adjustment for sea- 
sonal tendencies. Judged by the output of 
iron and steel, the steel industry operated at 
a high rate of capacity. The importation of 
crude rubber indicates that the tire industry 
is making preparations for an active season. 
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The award of three specially large contracts 
raised the volume of construction work com- 
menced during January to the highest total on 
record for the month. The external trade was 
at a high level, gains being shown over 
December in both exports and imports after 
adjustment for seasonal tendencies. Bank 
debits, placed on a physical volume basis by 
an adjustment to eliminate the price factor 
and adjusted for seasonal tendencies, reached 
the highest total since the record was first 
compiled in January, 1924. 


A summary of Canadian trade 
prepared by the Department 
of National Revenue shows 
that in January, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amount- 
ed to $96,959,301, as compared with $94,620,- 
925 in the preceding month, and with $79,- 
506,417 in January, 1928. The chief imports 
in January, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$23,593,399; Fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $19,709,808; Non-metallic minerals and 
products $11,896,680. 


The domestic merchandise exported during 
January, 1929, amounted to $94,942,041, as 
compared with $130,847,428, in December, 
1928, and with $82,564,479 in January, 1928. 
The chief exports in January, 1929, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$30,844,782; Wood, wood products and paper, 


EXTERNAL 
‘TRADE. 


$21,908,357; ‘animals and amimal products, 
$12,424,008. 
In the ten months ending January, 1928, 


exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,033,309,218, and imports $1,166,589,205. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
February, 1929, was about five time as large 
as in January, almost twice as many work- 
people being involved. The time loss in man 
working days was also much greater than in 
February, 1928. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month nine disputes, involving 1,480 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
28,946 working days, as compared with eight 
disputes, involving 754 workpeople, and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 5,724 working days 
in January. In February, 1928, there were on 
record ten disputes involving 889 workpeople 
and resulting in a time loss of 5,853 working 
days. At the end of February, therefore, there 
were on record four disputes affecting 975 
workpeople, not including those strikes and 
lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 
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Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was slightly lower at $11.15 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with 
$11.30 for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; 
$11.23 for February, 1927; $11.50 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; $10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 
for February, 1924; $10.58 for February, 1923; 
$10.61 for February, 1922; $14.08 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); 
$12.54 for February, 1918; and $7.75 for 
February, 1914. The decline was due mainly 
to a seasona! fall in the price of eggs, while 
slight decreases occurred in the prices of bacon, 
dairy butter and flour. The prices of beef, 
veal, mutton, fresh pork, lard, beans, potatoes 
and granulated sugar were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.41 at the 
beginning of February, as compared with $21.55 
for January; $21.25 for February, 1928; $21.46 
for February, 1927; $21.87 for February, 1926; 
$21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 for February, 
1924; $21.17 for February, 1928; $21.07 for 
February, 1922; $24.85 for February, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $19.80 for 
February, 1918; and $14.54 for February, 1914 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was somewhat 
higher being 95-7 for February, as compared 
with 94°5 for January; 96.8 for February, 
1928; 97-6 for February, 1927; 102.1 for Febru- 
ary, 1926; In the grouping according to chief 
component materials four of the eight main 
groups were higher, one was lower and three 
were unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, due mainly to higher prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, apples, 
bananas, tea, rubber, linseed oil and canned 
vegetables; the Animals and their Products 
group, due to higher prices for furs, meats, 
poultry, butter, cheese and eggs, which more 
than offset lower prices for fish, hides, leather, 
livestock, milk and lard; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due chiefly to 
higher prices for some lines of lumber; and 
the Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, tin and 
zinc, which more than offset declines in the 
prices of silver and antimony. The Non- 
Metallic . Minerals group declined, mainly 
because of lower prices for gasoline and 
kerosene. The Fibres, Textiles and Textile 
Products group, the Iron and its Products 
group, and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group were practically unchanged. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during February 
was nine, as compared with eight during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was much greater than in either January, 1929, 
or February, 1928, the increase being due 
chiefly to a strike of textile workers in Hamil- 
ton. 











Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date oO employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Wom. O20 cared sists 9 1,480 28,946 
Aa Oads Soe asa eee 8 754 5,724 
Mey AGS Aes. ds 10 889 5, 853 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only whenten days or more time lossis caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Hight disputes, involving 1,330 workpeople, 
were carried over from January and one dis- 
pute commenced during February. Five of 
these disputes terminated during the month, 
two being in favour of the employer, one in 
favour of the workers, and two resulting in a 
compromise. At the end of February, there- 
fore, there were on record four disputes in- 
volving strikes or lockouts, as follows: tie 
cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.; textile factory 
workers, Hamilton, Ont.; photo engravers, 
Toronto, Ont.; and plumbers at Kingston, 
Ont. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which infor- 
mation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is avail- 
able as to six such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., Dec. 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927 ; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, 


and shoe factory 
August 13, 1928, 

Information has reached the Department 
as to two minor disputes also, one involving 
five employees in a women’s clothing factory in 
Montreal for one half day on February 7, the 
strikers securing an increase in wages and 
working conditions as before the stoppage. 
The second dispute of this nature involved 
bricklayers, four in number, on a construction 
job in Toronto, who ceased work on Febru- 
ary 22, complaining that the scaffolding was 
such that working conditions were dangerous 
and claiming that a previous protest had 
been ignored. Work was resumed within 
four hours when these conditions were reme- 
died. In a cotton factory at Hamilton, during a 
strike in another factory, a small number of 
spinners ceased work for a short time but re- 
turned to work with.a promise of an increase 
in wages. 

A cessation of operations in a coal mine 
near Princeton, B.C. on January 9 was re- 
ported in the press, fifty miners having ceased 
work because their wages had not been paid 
on the previous pay day. Information re- 
ceived by the Department indicates that this 
was due to financial difficulties and not to an 
industrial dispute. It was arranged to have 
the wages paid and the miners returned to 
work with arrangements for operations in 
future. Information reached the Department 
during February as to a dispute during Janu- 
ary involving fifteen employees from Janu- 
ary 15 to January 23 in a men’s clothing 
factory in Montreal, protesting against an 
attempt of the management to operate an 
open shop. Work was resumed under union 
conditions. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


workers, Toronto, Ont., 


Tm Currers, ONIon Lake, Ont—At the 
end of the month no settlement had yet been 
reached in this dispute, commencing January 
28, 1929, and involving approximately 200 
workers. The union claimed that the em- 
ployer was paying lower wages than in other 
camps in the district and that some men on 
piece rates were making only $2 per day, 
out of which they had to pay $1 per day for 
board. The strikers demanded $50 per month 
for men on time rates and 15 cents per tie 
for men on piece rates. In negotiations for a 
settlement the employer is reported to have 
offered to increase the piece rate from 125 
cents per tie to 14 cents and the monthly rate 
to $35 with board. The employer asked for 
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police protection, alleging that he had been 
threatened and that his employees had been 
interfered with by union pickets. The provin- 
cial police investigated the matter and warned 
the pickets against disorderly conduct. Early 
in March it was reported that the strikers had 
accepted the employer’s offer. 


Coan Miners, Wayne, Atta—By the end 
of February this strike was reported ter- 
minated. As reported in the February issue 
of the Lasour Gazerre two of the operators 
involved signed agreements with the Mine 
Workers’ Union of Canada, one on February 
4 and the other on February 18, the settle- 
ment providing for payment per ton on a 
screened coal basis with an increase of 4 cents 
per ton to offset the loss on the screenings as 
recommended by the Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation established under the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907 
(Lasour Gazerrp, August, 1928, pages 827- 
832), but also provided for recognition of the 
union, which the Board had not recommended 
in its report but had suggested to the oper- 
ators during the hearings. One other operator 
involved in the strike, and one operator not 
involved, had previously signed such agree- 
ments with the Union. The two remaining 
operators involved in the strike are reported 
to have signed agreements about the end of 
February with the United Mine Workers of 
America providing for the wages and working 
conditions recommended by the Conciliation 
Board. One of these companies had pre- 
yiously signed an agreement with a com- 
mittee of employees but secured only a small 
number of workers under such agreement. 


Men’s (Crorainc Factory Workers, 
Toronto, Ont.—During the progress of this 
strike, which began on August 21, 1928, the 
workers involved have from time to time 
secured work elsewhere and at the end of the 
month the dispute appeared to have lapsed. 


CuLoTHING Factory Workers, ‘Toronto, 
Onv—Information thas reached the Depart- 
ment that by the middle of February a num- 
ber of workes on strike had returned to work 
and the dispute was terminated. 


Textitn §=Facrory Workers, Haminton, 
Ont.—As stated in the February issue of the 
Lasour Gazerre the employees in the spin- 
ning department of a cotton factory ceased 
work on January 30 against the introduction 
of changes in methods of work, alleging that 
this would involve the dismissal of some of 
the employees. The complaints were also 
against the arrangements by which each 
spinner attended to more machines than 
‘formerly, and against cleaning being required 


to be done while the machines were in oper- 
ation, although a provincial inspector had 
forbidden it. The management denied the 
latter statement and stated that the new 
methods were in force in other cotton factor- 
ies and were necessary for efficient operation 
under competitive conditions. At the request 
of the Trades and Labour Council of Hamil- 
ton conciliation officers of the Department of 
Labour proceeded to Hamilton and arranged 
conferences between the parties. Officers of 
the United Textile Workers of America came 
to Hamilton and organized the workers into 
a local of that union. Negotiations between 
the parties were carried on from time to time 
but did not result in a settlement. The em- 
ployees suggested that the case be referred to 
a Board under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, but as the employer refused 
no proceedings were initiated. The manage- 
ment had opened the factory on each Monday 
but the workers in other departments did not 
return to work, being on strike in sympathy 
with the spinning department. In connection 
with picketing, two pickets were arrested on a 
charge of intimidation and were remanded for 
trial on March 7. On February 18 a number 
of employees resumed work and by the end of 
the month about 300 had returned. Harly 
in March the dispute was called off and the 
management undertook to take on all strikers 
without discrimination whenever there were 
places for them. 


PuHoto Enaeravers, Toronto, Ont.—In this 
dispute the photo engravers, members of the 
union, had been dismissed and replaced with 
workers who had been brought from Europe, 
and the employer announced that the plant 
would be operated under open shop condi- 
tions. Through the Minister of Labour and 
officers of the Department negotiations were 
carried on between the employer and the union 
until early in March when a settlement was 
reached. The employer undertook to take 
back all former employees who had not 
secured positions elsewhere or who did not 
secure permanentt positions in Toronto within 
a week at the same wages and conditions as 
prior to their dismissal. The employer also 
agreed to secure any additional staff required 
through the union. 


Puoro Encravers, Vancouver, B.C—In the 
February issue of the Lapour Gazerre it was 
stated that employes in a number of establish- 
ments had ceased work on January 28 to 
secure shorter hours and increased wages. 
Work was resumed on January 29. An agree- 
ment was reached providing for the forty- 
hour week during July and August in 1929, 
this period increasing each year until the 
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sixth year when the forty-hour week would 
prevail for the full year. The rate of wages 
was increased from $55 per week to $57.50 
during 1929, increasing each year to $63 per 
week in the fifth year. The union reports that 
the workers were not called out on strike, but 
that a special meeting was held that day to 
ratify any settlement reached between the em- 
ployer and the agreement committee. This 
action was taken because the previous agree- 
ment had expired on December 3, and any- 
one who wished was free to work. 


Men’s Cioruina Facrory Workers, HAMIL- 
ton, Onrt—Employees in a men’s clothing 
factory ceased work on February 20, demand- 
ing recognition of the union and union wages 
and working conditions. On February 27 a 
settlement had been reached providing for 
these conditions which involved a ten per 
cent increase in wages and forty-four hours 
per week, time and one-half for overtime and 
arbitration of any disputes arising. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING FEBRUARY, 1929 








Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
involved days 








(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to February, 1929. 


Loecine— 
Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.. 200 
Minine— 
Non-ferrous Smelting and Quarry- 
ing— 


Coal miners, Wayne, Alberta.. 300 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods): 
Men’s clothing factory workers 
FLaronto,.Oits. 3. teeees aoe se 


Clothing factory workers, 


TL OLOntO « Ont a.)-fee eens 24 


Textiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 


ilton; Ontesch. ca wea eeeek 750 


Printing and Publishing— 
Photo-engravers, Toronto,Ont. 


Photo-engravers, Vancouver, 


cere ere rere sere essere seeiesssevesesivesvere 


CoNnsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 


7,500 


200 


15,000 


216 


4,500 |Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in piece rates 


and in the monthly rate. Unterminated. 


Commenced Aug. 13, 1928, for recognition of union 
and against payment per ton on a screened basis 
with an increase of 4c. per ton. Terminated Feb. 
28,1929. Partially successful. 


30 |Commenced Aug. 21, 1928, against alleged violation 
of agreement for employment of union members 


only. Lapsed during February, 1929. 


Alleged lockout, commencing Nov. 28, 1928, for 
union agreement. Terminated Feb. 15, 1929, in 
favour of employer. 


Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in work- 
ing conditions, involving reduction of staff. Un- 
terminated. 


Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 7, 1929, of union 
employees. Unterminated. 


Commenced Jan. 28, 1929, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Terminated Jan. 29, 1929. Com- 
promise. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during February, 1929. 


MANUFACTURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Men’s clothing factory work- 


ers, Hamilton, Ont......... 150 


1,000 |Commenced Feb. 20, 1929, for union wages and 


working conditions. Terminated Feb. 27, 1929, 


in favour of workers. 


Ne ee ee 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain 


The number of disputes which began during 
January was 21, and 7 were still in progress 
from the previous month, making a total of 28 
disputes in progress in January, involving 
9,700 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
ot 97,000 working days. Of the 21 disputes be- 
ginning in January, 3 arose out of a proposed 
reduction in wages, 8 on other wage questions, 
one on a question of working hours, 5 on 
questions respecting the employment of parti- 
cular classes or persons, and 4 on other ques- 
tions. Settlements were reached in 17 dis- 
putes, of which one was in favour of work- 
people, 9 in favour of employers and 7 ended 
in compromise; in two other disputes, work 
was resumed pending negotiations. 


During January, a dispute occurred in 
various centres in Scotland and England in- 
volving 3,000 moulders and other workpeople. 
This dispute began on January 1, against a 
proposed reduction in the wage bonus, and 
terminated February 4, on the understanding 
that the reduction would take effect in two 
installments and that wages would be stabi- 
hised until the end of the year. Another dis- 
pute involving 1,500 workers in the wrought 
iron manufacturing industry in Lanarkshire, 
Scotland, began on January 28, against a pro- 
posed reduction in wages. No settlement had 
been reported at the end of the month. 


France 


A strike of 8,000 coal miners in the Loire 
coal region began on December 31, 1928, for 
an Increase in wages. Work was generally 
resumed January 16, after large numbers of 
workers had already returned to work. 


Germany 


About the middle of January a strike began 
in some of the weaving mills of the weaving 
industry of Saxony-Thuringia; the demand 
of the strikers was for increases in wages. Fol- 
lowing this strike, the employers declared a 
lockout covering the whole district and invol- 
ving from 35,000 to 40,000 workers. No settle- 
ment of this dispute has been reported. 


Australia 


During February several thousand timber 
workers became involved in a dispute when 
they refused to accept the award of the Arbi- 
tration Court substituting a 48-hour week 
for a 44-hour week in this industry. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
December was 22 and 42 were still in effect at 
the end of the month. With 45 disputes 
carried over from November the total number 
of disputes in progress was therefore 67, invol- 
ving 39,713 workers and resulting in time loss 
of 1,016,427 working days for the month. 

The strike of dressmakers in New York City 
which was reported in the last number of the 
Lasour GazuTte continued during February, 
no general settlement having been reached at 
the end of the month. A number of demon- 
strations took place and a number of arrests 
were made when strikers refused to disband. 





The Ontario Government has been invited 
by the Agriculture committee to consider the 
question of making advances of $1,500 or 
$2,000 to graduate students of the Ontario 
Agricultural College for the purpose of en- 
abling them to enter upon farm work immedi- 
ately on graduation. Dr. A. J. Christie, the 
president of the college, pointed out that 
many men leaving college were unable to 
begin active farming at once. 

“The weakest point of our agriculture col- 
lege system is we ‘haven’t any way of looking 
after our graduate students.’ Dr. Christie 
said. “Most students who go through the col- 
lege have to borrow money to complete their 
education. When they graduate they are in 
debt. On top of that, each graduate needs 
$1,500 or $2,000 to start farming. Contrary to 
the opinion held by some, most of our stud- 
ents do go back to the farm.” 
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REPLIES OF PROVINCES ON UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


T will be recalled that the House of Com- 
mons, on June 6, 1928, adopted a report 
presented by the Select Standing Committee 
on Industrial and International Relations, 
accepting and endorsing the principle of un- 
employment insurance based on compulsory 
contributions derived from the State, the em- 
ployer and the employee. The committee 
recognized that such legislation was primarily 
within the competency of the provincial legis- 
latures, but that it would be within the power 
of the Parliament of the Dominion to further 
provincial legislation by means of contribu- 
tions or grants. They recommended therefore 
that the matter should be referred to the 
several provinces, in order to ascertain which 
of them would be prepared to consider the 
question of adopting legislation of this char- 
acter. Accordingly, the Minister of Labour 
addressed letters to the provincial govern- 
ments during the parliamentary recess, enclos- 
ing copies of the Committee’s report, and in- 
viting an expression of the views of each 
government on the proposals contained there- 
in. The replies of the provincial governments 
were as follows:— 


Nova Scotia--The Hon. E. N. Rhodes, 
premier of Nova Scotia, said:— 

“The whole subject matter will have to be 
studied with great care by the Government, 
and for that purpose we will await the printed 
report of the minutes of proceedings and evid- 
ence. Meantime I have to point out that 
while the Government is sympathetic toward 
all modern measures of similar character which 
have for their object the betterment of living 
conditions, the limiting factor in the Province 
of Nova Scotia is that of finance. For prac- 
tically fifteen years this province has not had 
a balanced budget, and before we can take up 
the subject matter of industrial and inter- 
national relations we are immediately con- 
fronted with a very heavy obligation which 
would arise with the adoption of the Old 
Age Pension system.” 


New Brunswick—The Hon. J. A. Baxter, 
premier of New Brunswick said:— 

“Your letter of 31 ult. received with re- 
ference to insurance against unemployment, 
sickness and invalidity. Of course, I recognize 
the desirability of some such provisions as 
these; but I think you will understand that, 
faced with the question of Old Age pensions 
and what I regret to say seems to be the prob- 
able withdrawal by your government of the 
assistance to technical education, it is utterly 
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impossible for a province with such limited 
means as New Brunswick to consider, at all, 
the subject about which you write. These 
things are simply matters of financial ability 
to do things, and when we have not got the 
money we cannot, and should not, undertake 
the responsibility.” 


Quebec-—The Hon, A. Galipeault, Minister 
of Public Works and Labour, Quebec, said :— 


“T duly received yours of the 31st ult. draw- 
ing my attention to the report of the Select 
Standing Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations with respect to Insurance 
against Unemployment, Sickness and Isvalid- 
ity, adopted by the House of Commons on 
June 6th, last, and wish to state, in answer, 
that it will be duly submitted to the attention 
of my colleagues of the Cabinet.” 


British Columbia—In a letter dated August 
6, 1928, the Hon. A. M. Manson, retiring Min- 
ister of Labour of British Columbia, wrote :— 


“This matter is one of very considerable 
importance and in view of the fact that the 
present Government of the Province will be 
retiring from office withm a few days I feel 
that any expression of governmental opinion 
in so far as this Province is concerned should 
be made by the new Government rather than 
by the outgoing one. Constitutional points are 
involved which are important in themselves 
and the policy to be pursued is a vital one to 
a large number of people. I shall therefore 
leave your letter with my Deputy in order 
that he may bring it to the attention of the 
incoming minister upon his taking office.” 


Subsequently a letter dated September 25, 
1928, from the Hon, W. A. Mackenzie, the in; 
coming Minister of Labour, was received as 
follows:— 

“Ag the Government of the day has not 
given consideration to the question of unem- 
ployment insurance I would be glad to accept 
your kind offer to furnish me with a report of 
the minutes of proceedings and evidence laid 
before the Select Standing Committee of the 
House of Commons on Industrial Relations 
with respect to insurance against unemploy- 
ment, sickness and invalidity; also the report 
ithat was adopted by the House on June 6th 
last. At the present time J have no views to 
offer on the report of the Committee.” 

Manitoba—The Hon. W. J. Major, Attor- 
ney General of Manitoba, replied as follows:— 


“T have the letter written by you to the 
Premier under date of 31st July last, and also 
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copy of the report of the Select Standing 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations. This report covers particularly the 
item of unemployment insurance, and I note 
that the committee experienced great difficulty 
in arriving at any definite conclusion owing 
to the lack of data as to amount of un- 
employment either constant or occasional 
character. While the committee accepts and 
endorses the principle of unemployment insur- 
anee, based on compulsory contributions from 
the state, the employer and the employee, it 
recommended to Parliament that the question 
be again referred to the committee at the next 
session. 

“T presume the suggestion of the Commit- 
tee, that the Government obtain from Great 
Britain expert advice on the subject, has been 
followed and much additional evidence will be 
before the Committee when they reconsider 
the matter. 

‘While we have not in this province given 
serious consideration to unemployment insur- 
ance we had a special committee examine into 
and report on the unemployment situation. 
A copy of this report is enclosed for your in- 
formation.* 

I cannot at this moment give expression 
to any positive views on adoption of the un- 
employment insurance plan in this province. 
The matter is one to which very serious 
consideration will have to be given before 
coming to any definite conclusion and per- 
sonally I think it wise to wait until the 
matter has received more complete attention 
by the Industrial and International Rela- 
tions Committee. I shall welcome any ad- 
ditional material that you may be able to 
supply.” 


Ontario—The Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, 
Minister of Health and Labour of Ontario, 
wrote as follows:— 


“T received your letter of the 31st ult. in 
which you direct my attention to the re- 
port of the Select Standing Committee on 
Industrial and International Relations. 

“On looking over this report I find that it 
deals almost exclusively with the question 
of unemployment insurance. The question of 
unemployment insurance in Canada is one 
that has not received a great deal of atten- 
tion in this country because it has been felt 
that employment conditions in conjunction 
with public opinion did not warrant any 
action being taken on it. The report points 
out that the question of unemployment in- 





*The recommendations contained in this re- 
port were given in the Lasour GazeTtTs, May, 
1928, page 495. 
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surance is primarily a provincial responsibility. 
There may be a divergence of opinion re- 
garding this aspect of the matter, but the 
fact is that provincial governments have 
not as yet made any decided pronounce- 
ment on the question of unemployment in- 
surance. 

“T am anxious that every consideration be 
given to the conclusions arrived at by the 
Select Standing Committee on Industrial 
and International relations, and will be glad 
to direct the attention of the Ontario Gov- 
ernment to the subject matter of this re- 
port. 

“Tt seems to me however that before any- 
thing tangible is accomplished in the matter 
of unemployment insurance, it will be neces- 
sary for the representatives of Provincial 
Governments to meet in conference and give 
this question their most serious considera- 
tion. It is probable that at some future date 
such a meeting will take place, and the merits 
or otherwise of having unemployment insur- 
ance and other fiorms of social insurance 
made applicable in the respective provinces, 
carefully gone over. 

“T shall look forward to receiving the pub- 
lished report of the minutes of proceedings 
and evidence to which your letter\ refers 
and will peruse same with very great interest.” 


Alberta and Saskatchewan—Letters were 
received from the secretaries of the premiers 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan acknowledging 
receipt of the communications sent by the 
federal Minister of Labour. 





The finance committee of Vancouver City 
Council have approved a proposal made by 
the Amalgamated Association of Street and 
Electric Railway Employees that the British 
Columbia Superannuation Act should be 
amended to provide that the establishment 
of a pension fund should be obligatory on 
public utility companies on the petition of 
a certain percentage of the employees con- 
werned. The act now provides for the es- 
tablishment of such funds by public utility 
companies only on the mutual consent of the 
employer and the employees. It is stated 
that the proposed arrangement would be 
similar to that existing in regard to civic 
employees, which provides for contributions 
from employees wages and a similar amount 
contributed by the employer. 
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Pension Scheme of Royal 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police Act 
(Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, Chapter 
160) provides for the payment of pensions to 
officers and constables on their retirement 
from the force on the following terms:— 


Officers’ Pensions—In cases of compulsory 
retirement for any cause other than miscon- 
duct or inefficiency after ten years service, 
officers are entitled to a pension for life, not 
exceeding one-fiftieth of the pay and allow- 
ances of his rank or permanent appointment 
at the time of retirement for each completed 
year of service. An officer who retires volun- 
tarily is entitled to a life pension 20 per cent 
less than that which he would have been en- 
titled to were he retired compulsorily, but 
voluntary retirement carries the same pension 
as compulsory retirement after thirty-five 
years service. No addition is made to any 
pension for any service beyond thirty-five 
years service. Breaks in the service are not 
counted, but an officer’s service in the Domin- 
ion Police Force or in the Civil Service is in- 
cluded for pension purposes. 


A contribution of five per cent is deducted 
from the pay of every officer, but such de- 
duction ceases after thirty-five years of ser- 
vice. 

Provision is made for the payment of a 
gratuity of one month’s pay for every year 
of service when an officer is constrained from 
any infirmity of body or of mind to quit the 
force before being eligible for a pension. A 
gratuity of three months pay for every two 
years of service may be paid in cases where 
an officer has to quit the force owing to severe 
bodily injury sustained in discharge of his 
public duty. 

Subject to certain conditions, the Governor 
in Council may grant a pension to the widow, 
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Canadian Mounted Police 


and a compassionate allowance to each of the 
children, of every officer who, having com- 
pleted ten years’ service was at the time of 
his death in full pay, or who, having com- 
pleted ten years’ service, is at the time of his 
death in receipt of pension. The pension to 
a widow amounts to one half of the hus- 
band’s pension, and the rates of allowance 
to children, the rates being graduated from 
$80 to $65. The total amount paid to the 
widow and children of an officer during any 
year shall not exceed the amount of the pen- 
sion of which the officer was in receipt, or to. 
which he would have been entitled. 


Constables’ Pensions—Pensions to con- 
stables are payable on completion of not less 
than twenty years’ service, or of not less than 
ten years’ service if incapacitated by infirmity 
of mind or body. Constables pensioned after 
ten years may be recalled to the Force if the 
incapacity ceases. 

The scale of pensions to constables is as 
follows: (a) for ten but less than twenty 
years’ service, one-fiftieth of annual pay and 
allowances for every year of service; (b) for 
21 but less than 25 years’ service, an annual 
sum equal to twenty-fiftieths of annual pay 
and allowances, with an addition of two- 
fiftieths of such pay and allowances for every 
completed year of service above twenty 
years; (c) For twenty-five years’ service, 
an annual sum equal to thirty-fiftieths of 
annual pay and allowances with an addi- 
tion of one-fiftieth of such pay and allowances 
for every completed year above twenty-five 
years. It is stipulated, however, that the pen- 
sion shall not exceed two thirds of annual 
pay at retirement. 

No provision is included in the Act for the 
payment of a pension to the widow or other 
dependant of a deceased constable. 


Dominion Telegraph Employees Petition for Superannuation 


A petition signed by employees of the tele- 
graph service of Canada to be permitted to 
come under the provision of the Superannu- 
ation Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
chapter 24) was presented to the House of 
Commons on February 27, by Mr. A. W. Neill 
(Comox-Alberni). The petition stated as fol- 
lows :— 

1. That we are employed in the telegraph de- 
partment of the government service as telegraph 
agent operators, telegraph messengers, linemen, 
foremen, operator-linemen, agent linemen, etc. 

2. That it has been ruled that we are not 
eligible for superannuation as we are said to 
be paid at “prevailing rates.” 


3. That this is only a technical distinction, 
as our salaries do not fluctuate, but remain 
constant for many years at a time. In this 
connection we may mention that those who are 
classified as “telegraph operators” are entitled 
to superannuation. This will apply to subor- 
dinate operators in a town, while in small 
towns and in country places where the tele- 
graph operator has the responsibility of action 
as agent, he is then classified as “telegraph 
agent operator” and is not elegible. 

4. That Parliament has decided that it is in 
the interest of the public that permanent ex- 
perienced officials should be encouraged to stay 
in the service by the prospect of superannuation 
in their old age and that the same argument 
applies with equal force to our case. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MANAGEMENT ON CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS 


Extension of Plan to Maintenance of Way Employees 


AX offer of co-operative arrangements, re- 
cently extended by the Brotherhood of 
Maintenance of Way Employees, has been 
accepted by the Canadian National Railways 
and the plan will go into effect immediately 
on the Moncton Division, after which the 
organization will be extended to Eastern and 
Western Divisions until the entire territory 
in which the National System operates will 
be covered. This agreement follows the suc- 
cessful operation of the Union Management 
Co-operative policy in the Maintenance of 
Equipment Department (Lasour GAzerrs, 
May, 1924; September, 1925; May, 1928, page 
489, etc.). 

A survey was made by Mr. O. 8S. Beyer, Jr., 
consulting engineer of the American Federa- 
tion of Labour, assisted by Mr. A. J. Thomas, 
of the Operating Department of the Canadian 
National Railways. At the conclusion of this 
survey, and following the preparation of a 
report upon the conditions, meetings were 
arranged of special committees representing 
the employees on the one hand and the com- 
pany on the other. As a result of the meet- 
ings which followed the representatives of 
the Brotherhood and the Management agreed 
to accept each other’s help in the solution of 
each other’s problems and the furtherance of 
one another’s legitimate aims and tasks. 

This arrangement implies full co-operation 
of the Brotherhood with the Management in 
maintaining the safety of its way and struc- 
tures, and the improvement of the trans- 
portation service to the public. One of the 
important matters discussed during these 
gatherings was stabilization of employment, 
while other subjects dealt with the co-ordina- 
tion of co-operative endeavour, with such 
allied features as first-aid, safety first, fire 
protection and education and staff meetings 
of various kinds where advocated. 


Details of Plan 


The operation of 
follows: 

Divisional Co-operative Committees will 
meet during the first ten days of the months 
of February, April, June, August, October, 
and December. 

The representation of the Divisional Main- 
tenance of Way Employees will be on the 
basis of one selection by the local lodges 
from the forces of each Roadmaster’s terri- 
tory and from each Bridge and Building 
Master’s territory. 


the plan will be as 


Owing to the more or less isolation of the 
workers, it is necessary to provide means of 
contact between Maintenance of Way Em- 
ployees and their representative, and this can 
best be done by the employee representa- 
tive visiting the members in his territory at 
a convenient time once every two months 
prior to the Divisional Meeting. Two meth- 
ods were discussed, one was that the repre- 
sentative should accompany the Roadmaster 
on his last inspection trip prior to the date 
set for the divisional meeting, the other was 
that the representative should make the trip 
independently. The latter might involve 
either the use of the Roadmaster’s gas car 
or the passage from section to section with 
the assistance of the section foreman’s car. 
It was finally decided that this problem would 
have to be worked out locally according to 
local conditions. 


District Co-operative Meetings—-Employee 
representatives or delegates to District Meet- 
ings will be selected from the Divisional Road 
representatives by the Local Joint Protective 
Board who will in addition select for the 
District Meeting at least one Bridge and 
Building representative. 


Regional Co-operative Committees—The 
proposed Regienal Co-operative Committees 
will, of necessity, be of two types owing to 
the natures, respectively, of the Atlantic and 
Grand Trunk Western Regions on the one 
hand, and the Central and Western Regions 
on the other. The first type, applying to the 
Atlantic and Grand Trunk Western Regions, 
will be organized as follows:— 


Representing Management—One Regional 
Chief Engineer (Chairman) ; four to six Mem- 
bers Regional Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Staff; one Regional Storekeeper. 

Representing Employees—One General 
Chairman having jurisdiction over region; 
one Asst. General Chairman assigned to region; 
three to six Members designated by the Local 
Joint Protective Board. 

Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary to be furnished by management. 

The employee representatives of this par- 
ticular type of Regional Co-operative Com- 
mittee designated by the Local Joint Pro- 
tective Board will be selected one from each 
of the Divisions composing the Region. As 
far as possible they should be the respective 
chairmen of the local or divisional grievance 
committees. 
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The second type of Regional Co-operative 
Committee, designated for the Central and 
Western Regions, would be organized as 
follows: 


Representing Management—One Regional 
Chief Engineer (Chairman) ; four to six Mem- 
bers, Regional Engineering and Maintenance 
of Way Staff; one Regional Storekeeper. 


Representing Employees—One General 
Chairman having general jurisdiction over 
territory of region in question; one Vice- 
Chairman for Regional Territories in ques- 


tion; four Assistant General Chairmen 
assigned to districts composing region in 
question. 


Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary furnished by Management. 


System Co-operative Committee 


At least once a year regularly, and upon call 
if necessary, the System Co-operative Com- 
mittee, constituted as follows should con- 
vene: 

Representing Management—One System 
Chief Engineer (Operating); one Assistant 
System Chief Engineer; one General Store- 
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keeper; one Staff Officer in charge of Main- 
tenance of Way Co-operative program. 

Representing Employees—Two System 
Federation General Chairmen; two Assistant 
General Chairmen from Atlantic and Grand 
Trunk Western Regions respectively. 

Serving in Secretarial Capacity—One Secre- 
tary to be furnished by Management. 


Minutes of Co-operative Meetings—It is 
considered essential that the same plan in 
respect to the keeping of co-operative meeting 
minutes developed for the Co-operative Pro- 
gram of the Maintenance of Equipment Ser- 
vice be used for the Maintenance of Way 
program. Each subject brought up at the 
division meetings will be given a symbol in- 
dicating first the month of the year at which 
proposition was submitted, i.e., 1, 2, 3, 4, to 
12; second, whether submitted by manage- 
ment or employee representatives (designated 
respectively by an M. or an E.) and finally 
the serial number of the item starting with 
1 for the first item of the year. Thus the 39th 
propostion submitted for discussion, in this 
case let us say by an employee representa- 
tive during the meeting of May, would be 
designated by the symbol 5-E-39. 


PROVISIONS EXISTING IN CANADA FOR THE REHABILITATION OF 
INJURED WORKMEN 


I N previous issues of the Lasour GazErTE 

(October, 1924, pages 833-836; and July 
1927, page 702) reference has been made to 
the rehabilitation of disabled civilian work- 
ers and ex-service men. 

The problem of re-establishing men severely 
wounded as a result of war service focussed 
attention on the problem of re-habilitation, 
and consequently, in Canada as in several 
countries, involved in the great war, efforts 
were directed towards fitting these war cases 
to resume some active part in industrial life. 
Vocational training courses were established 
in Canada under the auspices of the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers Civil Re-establishment (now 
the Department of Pensions and National 
Health) by Order in Council (P.C. 1472) 
issued on June 29, 1916. Accordingly this 
work has been since carried on under the 
Vocational Training Branch of the Depart- 
ment. From time to time the LaBsour GAZETTE 
has reviewed the progress of this work in 
the annual reports of the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment, the last re- 
port for the year ending March 31, 1928, 
being summarized on page 286 of this issue. 
According to information supplied by the 


Department, the total number of ex-service 
men who have completed courses of voca- 
tional training since the inception of this 
work is 43,284. There are no definite figures 
available indicating the number of these ex- 
service men who have been permanently ab- 
sorbed into industry. 

Previous to the fiscal year 1923-24, any 
specialized employment work affecting men 
having physical handicaps, due to service in 
the late war, was carried on by the Depart- 
ment of Soldiers’ civil Re-establishment. The 
Employment Service of Canada sought in a 
general way to serve the needs of this de- 
serving class, but obviously in only two or 
three centres was the specialization of the 
functions of the employment office sufficiently 
developed to permit of that detailed attention 
being given to the handicapped ex-soldier 
which his needs demanded. The desirability 
of centralizing employment activities led the 
Ralston Commission on Pensions and Re- 
establishment and the Employment Service 
Council of Canada to recommend, in 1923, 
that this work be taken over by the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada. 


Accordingly this recommendation was car- 
ried out, and in drafting the federal-pro- 
vincial agreements for 1924-25, a new section, 
No. 14, was inserted, which embodied the 
principle contained in the supplementary 
agreement of the year before. The purpose 
of section 14 was declared to be “for the 
purpose of providing necessary and adequate 
facilities for registering and placing in em- 
ployment employable handicapped ex-service 
men whose disability is due to war service.” 
Hight co-operating provinces signed the agree- 
ment, and consequently undertook to make 
special efforts to secure employment for these 
disability cases. 

Since the taking over of this work by the 
Employment Service of Canada, the numbers 
of disabled ex-service men who have been 
placed in jobs of varying duration are as 
follows: year ending March 31, 1926, 7,688; 
1927, 7,775; 1928, 7,355. 

The Employment Service of Canada in its 
last annual report points out that even with 
the best federal-provincial co-operation the 
work is difficult of satisfactory accomplish- 
ment. Certain classes of war disability are 
practically precluded from being placed in 
employment, for positions suitable to the 
needs of such men are not sufficiently num- 
erous to care for the substantial number of 
men so situated making application. This 
means that casual employment has to be re- 
lied upon to a considerable extent to meet the 
requirements of such workers, and it is felt by 
those in close association with this work that 
the percentage of handicapped ex-service 
men who desire to secure employment and 
who can only secure casual work is increas- 
ing. Thus, while during the fiscal year 1927-28, 
there were 7,355 placements of handicapped 
ex-service men made by the different em- 
ployment offices 5,100 or over two-thirds, 
were in casual employment. However, of 
the remaining 2255 placements in regular 
employment, a substantial number were per- 
manently established and may be considered 
as removed from the employment office field 
indefinitely. 

In addition to this service Rehabilitation 
Committees have been in operation during 
the past few years at Montreal, Toronto, 
and Edmonton, and these have contributed 
to the work of placing disabled men in em- 
ployment. The Toronto Rehabilitation Com- 
mittee, it is understood, has ceased operations, 
while in Edmonton the Citizens’ Committee 
has only found it necessary to function dur- 
ing the winter and early spring months. The 
Montreal Rehabilitation Committee placed 
a total of 2,271 disabled ex-service men dur- 
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ing the fiscal year ending March 31, 1928. 
Of this number, 351 were permanent place- 
ments, 464 were semi-permanent, and 1,456 
were temporary. During the fiscal year 1926- 
27, its total number of placements was 2,685, 
of which 528 were permanent, 520 semi-per- 
manent and 1,637 were temporary. For the 
fiscal year 1925-26, the committee had a 
total of 2,091 placements. In that year the 
Department of Soldiers’ (Civil Re-establishment 
turned over the Montreal district to the Re- 
habilitation Committee though it continues to 
look after the placements of disabled ex-service 
men in Quebec city, placing 76 in employment 
during the fiscal year 1926, 65 in 1927, and 79 
in 1928. 

The Employment Division of the same De- 
partment maintains a close liaison with 
the Civil Service Commission and all federal 
departments for the purpose of assisting dis- 
abled former members of the forces to obtain 
employment in the Federal Civil Service. All 
applications from ex-service men for employ- 
ment in the Civil Service received by the 
Employment Service of Canada are dealt 
with through the department. 

The Department continues also to operate 
Sheltered Employment Workshops wherein 
Canadian pensioners who are unfitted for em- 
ployment in the general labour market are 
admitted subject to certain conditions. 

The employers of handicapped ex-service 
men who sustain injury in the course of their 
employment are reimbursed by the State. 
Under the authority of an Order in Council 
passed on December 29, 1921, (reference to 
which was made in the Lasour GaAzErre, 
March, 1922, pages 310-312), the Dominion 
Government assumed the liability imposed 
upon employers on account of industrial 
accidents sustained by disabled ex-service men 
to whom a pension of 20 per cent or over is 
payable in respect to disabilities received in 
or attributable to war service. Acting upon 
this Order in Council, the Department of 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment has since paid 
compensation through Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, and to employers direct in re- 
spect to accidents sustained by such pension- 
ers. It has also, in certain cases when appli- 
cation therefor has been made, repaid to em- 
ployers premiums paid to Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Boards in respect of such pensioners. 
The Order in Council expired in 1927, and a 
new Order in Council was passed, effective 
with the commencement of the fiscal year 
1927-28, which practically re-enacted the for- 
mer provisions with slight modifications, the 
principal changes being that accident liability 
is assumed in respect to pensioners rated as 25 
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per cent disability, and that no repayment is 
now made to employers for premiums. Dur- 
ing the year 1927-28, the number of claims 
was 247 and the total amount of compensation 
paid in the same period was $69,968.56. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


As noted in the Lasour Gazerre for Octo- 
ber, 1924, page 834, the application of the 
principle of rehabilitation to seriously injured 
workmen, other than ex-soldiers, was first 
made in Canada by the province of Ontario. 
The importance of rehabilitation work was 
officially recognized by Legislation in the ses- 
sion of 1924 when the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act was amended whereby the Board 
was authorized to aid in getting injured work- 
men back to employment, and to assist in 
lessening or removing any handicaps resulting 
from their injuries. For this purpose the 
Board was empowered to take such measures 
and make such expenditures as deemed neces- 
sary, provided that the total expenditure shall 
not exceed $100,000 in any calendar year. 


Dealing with the progress of rehabilitation 
work and the problems it presents, the Board 
in its last report (for the year 1927) states that 
rehabilitation is a good deal more limited than 
is ordinarily supposed, because out of 61,078 
cases allowed during 1927 only 2,349 were per- 
manent partial disability cases, and the greater 
percentage of these are cases of minor injuries 
which do not disable sufficiently to cause the 
injured workman to seek new employment. 
The last completed figures are for the year 
1926, where it is shown that out of 2,421 cases 
of permanent disability, 2,116 were less than 
10 per cent disabled, and 2,307 were less than 
30 per cent disabled, and in most cases of less 
than 25 or 30 per cent of disability rehabita- 
tion is not necessary, This would limit the 
number of cases in which rehabilitation would 
be necessary to very few. Quite a number of 
these return to their former occupation, and 
many are men who are incapacitated by age 
or foreign nationality or lack of education 
from taking any course to fit them for some 
other method of earning their livelihood, so 
that the number of cases is again very sub- 
stantially reduced. Therefore, it is stated, in 
very few cases in each year, can rehabilitation 
be successfully applied. 


Where young men of fair education suffer a 
severe injury they can be frequently rehabili- 
tated by being sent to a business college or 
by a course in telegraphy, radio work, or 
electrical work of different kinds, and the 
Board is paying the expenses where the in- 
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jured workman is capable of undertaking such 
a course. Occupational therapy is used in 
cases where the injury can be improved by 
treatment and by graduated exercise of differ- 
ent limbs which may be injured, and certain 
work can be taught them. The Board finds 
great difficulty in the rehabilitation of men of 
advanced years and those who have no edu- 
cation or who speak a foreign language, and 
the only successful method of rehabilitation 
in such cases is by the use of different plants 
where these men can be placed at work. The 
Board has adopted the plan of paying part of 
the wages of men so that while the employer 
pays what the man is worth to him the Board 
supplements this by sufficient to enable him 
to carry on and earn a living wage until he 
becomes used to new conditions. Arrange- 
ments are also made with the Ontario Govern- 
ment Employment Agency so that its services 
can be used to help injured men to get into 
suitable employment. 


In addition to Ontario five other provinces— 
Alberta, Manitoba, Nova Scotia, Quebec and 
Saskatchewan—have also made provision for 
rehabilitation of handicapped workmen. 


In 1925 the Legislature of Manitoba amend- 
ed its Workmen’s Compensation Act, whereby 
the Board may set aside a sum out of the 
reserve for each individual case. 


The Nova Scotia Workmen’s Compensation 
Act was amended in 1927 to provide for re- 
habilitation, the limit being $20,000 annually. 

Alberta, in 1928, similarly amended its Act, 
providing for an annual limit of $20,000 for 
rehabilitation. 

Workmen’s compensation legislation was 
enacted in Quebec in 1928, and the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission Act charges 
the Commission with the duty of promoting 
the rehabilitation of injured workmen, auth- 
orizing it to take such measures as it may 
deem proper to aid in their industrial re- 
establishment in the Province. 


The Saskatchewan Compensation Act, now 
in process of amendment, empowers the 
Board to make such expenditures as may 
seem just and expedient. 


With the exception of its Toronto office, the 
Employment Service of Canada does not main- 
tain separate records of the placements of 
disabled civilian workmen. During the fiscal 
year 1926-27 the Toronto office placed 127 
civilian workmen, while during the same period 
1,913 handicapped ex-service men were placed 
by this office. In 1927-28, the placements in 
Toronto were 126 civilian cases and 2,409 
ex-service men with disability rating. 
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United States 


‘The progress of vocational rehabilitation in 
the United States was reported in the Labour 
Gazerts for July 1927, page 702. In 1920 
Congress enacted the Fess-Kenyon law, provid- 
ing for federal-state co-operation in a pro- 
gram of rehabilitation. The federal govern- 
ment’s principal part in this program is to 
stimulate rehabilitation work in the States 


through financial aid, while the responsibility 
for the administration of the system is placed 
upon the States themselves, the administra- 
tive agencies being the respective State 
Boards for vocational education. At the pres- 
ent time 41 States have enacted legislation 
aecepting this national rehabilitation act and 
are now co-operating with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this program of restoring the in- 
jured to industry. 


SOLDIERS’ CIVIL RE-ESTABLISHMENT IN CANADA 
Report of Department of Pensions and National Health for 1927-28 


HE annual report of the Department of 
Pensions and National Health for the 
fiscal year 1927-28, describes the operations 
iof the Department on behalf of disabled ex- 
service men. During the year an important 
administrative change became effective when 
iby Order in Council passed on December 12, 
1927, the Department of Soldiers’ Civil Re- 
establishment and the Department of Health 
were merged as one department. 

The medical service supplied by the De- 
partment expanded considerably during the 
fiscal year. At the commencement of the 
year there were 2,839 patients on strength 
receiving treatment. At the end of the year 
the number had increased to 3,257. The num- 
ber of men who received in-patient treatment 
during the year was 11,080 and clinical treat- 
ments were given by officers of the Depart- 
ment ‘in 102,580 cases. Of the number remain- 
ing in hospital at the end of the fiscal year 
1,764 were receiving treatment in departmental 
institutions, and the balance in other institu- 
tions in Canada, the United States and Great 
‘Britain. 

The manufacture and distribution of arti- 
ficial limbs and other prosthetic appliances 
was continued during the year with excellent 
results. Owing to the experience acquired by 
‘the staff of the department engaged in this 
work it is stated that few complaints are now 
received, All-metal limbs are gradually being 
supplied to all wearers. Steady work is also 
being carried on in connection with the after- 
care of the blind through the Canadian Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind. 

As regards rehabilitation and sheltered em- 
ployment, the report points out that the 
Department continues to provide vocational 
training for a certain limited number of cases 
in which there has been an increase in the 
service disability, or for other special causes. 

Canadian pensioners, who are unfitted for 
employment in the general labour market are 


taken into sheltered employment workshops 
operated by the Department, and are em- 
ployed in the manufacture of poppies, and 
wreaths, etc., which had an increasing sale. 

Satisfaction is expressed in the operation of 
the arrangement whereby the employment 
service of Canada is conducting the work 
formerly done by the Department in finding 
employment for disabled ex-service men. The 
placements of ex-service men under this ar- 
rangement during the period under review 
were 7,435. Credit is given also to the Re- 
habilitation Committee of Montreal for the 
service rendered in this respect, this body 
having placed 2,271 disabled ex-service men in 
employment in the Montreal district during 
the fiscal year 1927-28. 

Relief was granted during the winter of 
1927-28 to 4,182 men. This relief which is 
not given in cash but by an issue of orders 
payable by the Department, on grocers, coal 
dealers, etc., was given 38,373 times or an 
average of 9.18 times per man. The actual 
expenditure amounted to $390,004. 


Returned Soldiers’ Insurance Division— 
This division during the past year was con- 
cerned with the collection of the premiums 
payable on account of the insurance in force, 
the various adjustments necessary in policies 
and the settlement of death claims. The num- 
ber of death claims admitted during the year 
was 210, being 41 less than the previous year. 
The death rate was lower than the rate for 
the previous year, being 8.4 per thousand as 
against 9.33. There was a net increase of 378 
in lapses during the year, bringing the total 
net lapses to 6,992. A decrease is noted in the 
number of policies which have been surren- 
dered for cash, while the total number of sur- 
renders to the end of the year from the com- 
mencement of the Returned Soldiers’ Insur- 
ance Act was 2,320. There was a considerable 
increase in the balance of the fund, the bal- 
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ance at the end of the year March 31, 1927, 
being $5,090,041.62, while at March 31, 1928, 
it was $5,964,246.99. 


Workmen’s Compensation in Respect of 
Pensions—The report states that the demand 
for reimbursement by Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards and employers in respect of 
pensioners suffering injury or disease in indus- 
trial establishments showed an increase, not- 
withstanding that by Order in Council (PC. 
558), operative from the beginning of the 


fiscal year, the department could only assume 
liability in respect of pensioners of twenty- 
five per cent and upwards. Previously the 
pensionable limit was twenty per cent dis- 
ability and upwards. The number of individ- 
ual cases dealt with was 247, against 203 in 
the previous year, and the amount expended 
was $69,968.56 as against $57,113.19 in the 
previous year. The total number of cases 
dealt with since this legislation was enacted 
is 1211, involving a total expenditure of $274,- 
026.84. 





TENTATIVE REGULATIONS GOVERNING APPRENTICESHIP IN THE 
BUILDING TRADES IN ONTARIO 


HE following draft regulations under the 
Ontario Apprenticeship Act* have been 
prepared. Mr. A. W. Crawford, Inspector of 
Apprenticeship, points out that these regula- 
tions are only tentative and are likely to be 
altered considerably before final adoption. 
They are, however, being used as a guide for 
the present. 


General Regulations Governing Appren- 
iiceship in Designated Trades 


1. Definitions—In the following regulations, 


(a) “ Apprenticeship ” means the relationship 
between the employer and the apprentice by 
which the apprentice, with the consent of his 
parent or guardian, and in accordance with the 
Apprenticeship Act, engages himself for a cer- 
tain minimum period to the employer for the 
purpose of learning the trade. 

(b) “Apprentice” means any person at least 
sixteen years of age who enters into a contract 
of service in accordance with the Apprentice- 
ship Act, whereby he is to receive from or 
through his employer, in whole or in part, in- 
struction in the designated trade. 

(c) “Employer” means any person, firm or 
corporation or municipal, provincial or other 
public authority to whom an apprentice is 
bound by contract, in accordance with the 
Apprenticeship Act. 

(d) “ Provincial Apprenticeship Committee ” 
means the Committee appointed by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor in Council in pursuance of section 
5, subsection 1, of the Apprenticeship Act. 

(e) “Trades Applenticeship Committee” 
means an advisory committee from industry 
composed of an equal number of employers and 
employees in a designated trade or trades, 
together with an independent chairman who 
may also act as secretary. Committees may 
consist of from three to seven members. 

(f) “Inspector of Apprenticeship 22 OL ey ii- 
spector ” means the person appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council in pursuance of 
pection 5, subsection 2, of the Apprenticeship 

ct. 


* The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lasour GAZETTE, March, 1928, page 269. 





(g) “District Inspector of Apprenticeship ” 
or “District Inspector” means a person ap- 
pointed by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
in pursuance of section 5, subsection 2, of the 
Apprenticeship Act to assist and act for the 
Inspector in a district allotted by the Minister. 

(h) “District” means the area or territory 
assigned to a District Inspector. 

(i) “Temporary Transfer” means the re 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another without relieving the first employer of 
his obligations under the contract. 

(j) “Permanent Transfer” means the re- 
moval of the apprentice from one employer to 
another involving the transfer of the employer’s 
obligations, also the signature and registration 
of the apprenticeship contract. 


2. Obligations of an Apprentice: (a) To ren- 
der faithful service during the period of 
apprenticeship. 

(b) To show due regard for the tools and 
goods of the employer and not to damage or 
waste the same. 

(c) To furnish to his employer satisfactory 
reasons for absence from work. 

(d) To attend regularly such classes in re- 
lated trades training as may be required by 
the Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(e) To suffer loss of pay for non-attendance 
at day classes in related trade training, and to 
incur the cancellation of his apprenticeship con- 
tract for wilful failure to attend such classes. 

(f) To make up all lost time for which he is 
responsible in any year, including time lost 
through illness if it exceeds ten working days, 
before the next year of his apprenticeship shall 
begin. 

(g) To notify the District Inspector imme- 
diately when, for any reason, he ceases to be 
employed with the employer to whom he is 
indentured. 

(h) To be subject to and obey the regula- 
tions made by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council] governing his employment and training 
as an apprentice. 


3. Obligations of an Employer: (a) To pro- 
vide adequate training in all branches of the 
trade in so far ag his facilities and the char- 
acter of his work will permit. 
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(b) To provide continuous employment for 
the apprentice during each year of the appren- 
ticeship period. 

(c) To pay the wages set forth in the ap- 
prenticeship contract. 

(d) To co-operate with the District Inspector 
in the transfer of an apprentice if for any 
reason such transfer is deemed necessary, and 
to pay the apprentice’s wages in full until such 
transfer has been effected. 

(e) To submit an annual report on the pro- 
gress and conduct of the apprentice to the 
Provincial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(f) To abide by and carry out the regula- 
tions made by the lLieutenant-Governor in 
Council, governing the employment of an ap- 
prentice. 


4, The Number of Apprentices: The number 
of apprentices to be trained in the designated 
trades shall be set forth in special regulations 
for each trade and shall be based on the total 
number of journeymen employed in each trade. 


(a) No person 


5. Entrance Requirements: 
until he has 


shall commence apprenticeship 
passed his sixteenth birthday. 

(6) Persons applying for apprenticeship may 
be required to furnish proof of age. 

(c) Every person entering apprenticeship 
shall have completed the work of the junior 
fourth book in public school, or its equivalent. 

(d) Any person applying for apprenticeship 
may be required to produce a medical certificate 
or pass a medical examination showing that he 
is in good health and possesses the physical 
requirements to successfully carry on the work 
of a journeyman. 

(e) Every application for apprenticeship 
shall be made on a form to be supplied by 
the Minister. 

(f) Applications shall be forwarded to the 
nearest District Inspector. 

(g) No person may be employed as an ap- 
prentice until his application has been approved 
by the District Inspector. 


6. Probationary Period—The first three 
months of employment shall be regarded as a 
probationary period during which either the 
boy or the employer may terminate employment 
at will. Where an apprenticeship contract has 
been entered into, notice of termination must 
be sent to the Inspector. 


7. Registration—(a) No minor may be em- 
ployed for a longer period than three months 
without being indentured in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. Those boys who have 
previously served three months at the trade 
and whose employment record is satisfactory 
to the District Inspector, must be placed under 
contract within one month after date of com- 
mencement, 

(6) Triplicate copies of each apprenticeship 
contract shall be forwarded by the employer 
to the office of the Inspector of Apprenticeship 
for approval and registration, immediately after 
being drawn up. One copy will be retained by 
the Inspector, one copy returned to the em- 
ployer and the other given to the apprentice. 

(c) Each registered apprentice shall be given 
an identification card, furnished by the Min- 
ister, and this card shall be carried by the 
apprentice at all times. 
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(d) Whenever an apprentice is permanently 
transferred from one employer to another, all 
three copies of the contract must be signed 
by the parties concerned and the transfer regis- 
tered in the same manner as a new contract. 


8. Period of Apprenticeship—(a) The period 
of apprenticeship shall be set forth in the con- 
tract of apprenticeship as provided in special 
regulations for each designated trade. 

(b) Allowance of time may be granted to 
boys who have had previous experience in the 
trade. The time to be allowed shall be deter- 
mined by the Provincial Apprenticeship Com- 
mittee on the recommendation of the District 
Inspector. 


9. Hours of Employment—(a) The hours of 
employment for apprentices shall be the same 
as those for journeymen. 

(b) An apprentice may work overtime, but 
such time shall not reduce the period of ap- 
prenticeship except that the actual number of 
hours of overtime may be deducted from any 
period of training required to make up for 
time lost due to illness. 


10. Wages—(a) The wages to be paid to an 
apprentice shall be set forth in the contract of 
apprenticeship as provided by special regula- 
tions for each designated trade. 

(6) Wages of apprentices shall be increased 
for overtime in the same proportion as those 
of journeymen, except that where an apprentice 
works extra hours, of his own volition, and 
with the consent of the employer for the pur- 
pose of making up lost time, he shall receive 
the regular wages for all such overtime. 


11. Trade Training—An apprentice shall be 
taught the common practice of the trade. A 
schedule of the operations and processes to be 
covered shall be prepared by the Inspector and 
when approved by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee it shall be appended to the 
regulations. 


12. School Training —(a) Apprentices in des- 
ignated trades shall attend at least eight weeks 
of five eight-hour days, or three hundred and 
twenty class hours, during each of the first 
two years of apprenticeship. The time and 
place for such classes shall be arranged for 
each designated trade as determined by local 
facilities and conditions. The employer shall 
pay for such time at the rate set forth in 
the contract of apprenticeship. 

(b) Apprentices shall be encouraged to at- 
tend evening classes when not in attendance 
at day classes. 


(c) The courses in these day and evening 
classes must be approved by the Provincial 
Apprenticeship Committee. 

(d) Where day or evening classes cannot be 
arranged, apprentices shall be required to fol- 
low approved correspondence courses. 


(e) An annual report on each apprentice 
shall be submitted to the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee by the school or institution 
from which instruction is being received. Forms 
for this report shall be furnished by the 
Minister. 


(f) Apprentices shall be reimbursed by the 


employer for fees in connection with approved. 
classes, provided they attend at least seventy-- 


five per cent of the class sessions. 
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(g) Weekly attendance records shall be fur- 
nished by the school to the employer for each 
boy in attendance at day classes. 


13. Supervision of Training—(a) All minor 
disputes between the employer and employee, 
except those involving policy, shall be settled 
by the District Inspector. 

(b) Disputes of a major character and those 
involving policy shall be referred to the Pro- 
vineial Apprenticeship Committee. 

(ec) Transfers from one employer to another 
may be arranged by the District Inspector, but 
must be approved by the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee. 

(d) Contracts may be cancelled or terminated 
in accordance with section 15 of the Act. 

(e) An inspection visit shall be paid to each 
apprentice at least once each year and a written 
report submitted to the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee by the District Inspector. 

{f) The employer shall notify the District 
Inspector before making any change affecting the 
contract of apprenticeship and all such changes 
must be approved by the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 

(g) The employer shall submit an annual re- 
port to the Provincial Apprenticeship Commit- 
tee on each apprentice in his employ. Forms 
for this report will be furnished by the Min- 
ister. 


14, Examinations and Tests—(a) Every ap- 
prentice shall receive a practical test at least 
once each year. This test must be passed to 
the satisfaction of the District Inspector before 
the apprentice is advanced to the next year of 
his apprenticeship. 

(b) Every apprentice shall be required to 
pass an annual examination or theoretical] test 
in each subject or branch of the trade taught 
in the school classes. 

(c) Apprentices receiving instruction by cor- 
respondence must produce proof that they have 
successfully completed the course before being 
granted a diploma. 


15. Certificates and Diplomas—(a) Every ap- 
prentice who serves the prescribed term of 
apprenticeship and completes the school train- 
ing to satisfaction of the Provincial Apprentice- 
ship Committee will be granted a diploma. 

(b) Those apprentices who show exceptional 
ability and application in connection with the 
trade and school training will be granted a 
diplema with honour standing. 


Trade Regulations Governing Apprentice- 
ship in Plumbing and Steamfitting 


1. The Number of Apprentices—(a) The 
ratio of apprentices to journeymen in the 
plumbing and steamfitting trades throughout 
the province shall not exceed 1.5, except that 
those boys employed as apprentices when the 
Act is put into operation in any district may 
be allowed to complete their apprenticeship in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act, 
regardless of this ratio. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based 
on the number of journeymen reported in each 
district. The figures shall be obtained by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship, and shall 


include all 
affiliations. 


(¢) Hach employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen regu- 
larly employed, provided the number of appren- 
tices in the district does not exceed the ratio 
On M0. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 


journeymen regardless of their 


2. Term of Apprenticeship—(a) The term of 
apprenticeship shall be five years, including the 
probationary period. The first four years shall 
be served under contract with an employer in 
accordance with the provisions of the Act. The 
fifth year shall be served as a junior mechanic, 
subject to the regulations governing apprentices 
except for the following provisions. 

(1) The employer shall not be obliged to 
keep the junior mechanic employed dur- 
ing slack periods. 

(2) The junior mechanic shall not be obliged 
to remain with the employer during a 
strike or lockout but, under other con- 
ditions shall continue to serve the em- 
ployer with whom he was last indentured. 

(3) Time lost due to illness or lack of em- 
ployment must be made up by the junior 
mechanic before he receives his diploma. 

(4) Where a trade agreement exists between 
employers and the loca] union, the con- 
ditions of employment for the junior 
mechanic shall be those set forth in the 
agreement. 


3. Wages—The wages paid to apprentices in 
the Toronto district shall be as follows: 
For the first year.. .. ..$ 8 per week 
For the second year .. .. 10 per week 
For the third year. .. .. 12 per week 
For the fourth year.. .. 16 per week 


Trade Regulations Governing Apprentice- 
ship in Painting and Decorating 


1. Number of Apprentices—(a) The ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen in the painting and 
decorating trades shall not exceed 1.5. 

(b) In determining the number of appren- 
tices to be trained, the ratio shall be based on 
the total number of journeymen in each dis- 
trict. The figure shall be obtained by the 
Inspector of Apprenticeship. 

(c) Each employer who is approved by the 
District Inspector of Apprenticeship may have 
one apprentice. He may also employ one addi- 
tional apprentice for each five journeymen regu- 
larly employed, provided the ratio of appren- 
tices in the district does not exceed 1.5. 

(d) The preceding paragraph (c) shall not 
apply to the temporary transfer of an appren- 
tice to any employer. 

2. Term of Apprenticeship—(a) The term of 
apprenticeship shall be three years, including 
the probationary period. 

3. Wages——The wages paid to apprentices in 
the Toronto district shall be as follows:— 

For the first year.. 25¢e per hour 
For the second year. .. 30c¢ per hour 
For the third year.. 40c per hour 
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THE TRAINING OF SKILLED MECHANICS IN THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Paper read by Mr. J. M. Pigott at the annual convention of the Canadian Construction, 
Association, Hamilton, January, 1929 


aja following paper was read before the 
eleventh annual convention of the Can- 
adian Construction Council held at Hamilton, 
Ontario, in January, by Mr. J. M. Pigott, of 
the Pigott-Healy Construction Company, 
Hamilton. An account of this convention was 
published in the last issue of the Lasour 
GazettE, page 185. Mr. Pigott opened his 
address with a tribute to the work of Mr. 
J. P. Anglin, the first president of the Asso- 
elation, and one of the originators of the 
present apprentice training movement, and 
also to the invaluable services of Mr. J. 
Clark Reilly, the secretary of the Association. 
He proceeded as follows:— 

This Association commenced its study of 
apprenticeship in 1920, and the work has 
grown constantly from year to year. In Janu- 
ary, 1923, at the Quebee Convention, after a 
thorough investigation and survey of the 
country, the situation was made known and 
remedies suggested. A new plan devised to 
restore apprenticeship was adopted. I think 
that without attempting to cover the same 
ground, it would be well just at this point 
to set out the conditions as they existed at 
that time. A decided scarcity of building 
mechanics existed in 1922, and contractors 
generally were somewhat alarmed at the out- 
look for 1923 and the years to come. It was 
pointed out that if the building program 
showed a tendency to increase, it could not 
do so beyond certain limits because trained 
workmen did not exist to do the work. 


Decline of Apprenticeship 


It seemed quite evident that building in 
the United States and Canada from the year 
1850 down to 1910 had depended on immi- 
gration to supply mechanics and it had done 
so very easily. In fact, to-day in Canada a 
large majority of our mechanics particularly 
in the mason trades, were trained in the 
Old Country. During all that time no one 
took any interest in apprenticeship or the 
training of skilled men. You probably know 
that it was not always so, that from the year 
1690 down to the year 1830, apprenticeship in 
Canada and United States flourished. It 
flourished and was encouraged because it was 
the only means at the disposal of people of 
ordinary means of having a boy educated or 
taught some life work. You must understand 
our present school system is a comparatively 


recent development in our history. Down to 
the year I mention, only the children of the 
wealthy were able to get an education. Down 
to that time, as authorities have established, 
“the master worked side by side with his jour- 
neyman and apprentice, and was not sharply 
distinguished from them by either his earnings 
or his social position.” 

Naturally the reasons for the disappearance 
of the world old system of apprenticeship on 
this continent must be sought in the United 
States, for down to the year mentioned and 
for long after, it was the United States that 
enjoyed nearly all the growth and activity. 
Following the American Civil War, the United 
States went through a period known as the 
“Industrial Revolution,’ when invention and 
machinery revolutionized methods both in the 
factory and in the field. Hand in hand with 
this went the exploitation of apprentices to 
a point where it became nothing but child 
labour. This was followed by the organiza- 
tion of trade unions. These trade unions had 
their foundation in an organized resistance 
to what was really child labour. The agita- 
tion these labour organizations started 
brought about legislation in nearly all the 
states in the union, and they made it very 
difficult for a master to apprentice a boy, for 
the new laws set out that by taking on a boy 
he made himself responsible to feed and 
clothe him, and see to his morals, health, 
lodgings, etc. and neglect or failure to do any 
of these things was serious. This stopped ap- 
prenticeship very effectively. An agitation 
then started in about 1890 to bring back ap- 
prenticeship in some form, but immigration 
flowed into the United States and Canada 
from that time on, so that what little life 
there remained in the apprenticeship activities 
of the early days to all intents and purposes 
disappeared. Then in 1910 when immigration 
practically ceased, that is, immigration of 
skilled mechanics of the building trades, it 
did not take many years to bring about a 
shortage. 


Shortage of Building Mechanics 


That shortage is pretty clearly established 
by the census figures of 1911 and 1921 in 
Canada, and 1910 and 1920 in the “United 
States. The census for Canada, as taken in 
1911 and again in 1921, was not taken with an 
eye to the importance of the numbers of 
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men engaged in these different trades. How- 
ever, it is interesting to note, where com- 
parisons can be made, that in spite of the 
growth of Canada during those ten years, in 
1911 we had 245990 men in the building 
trades and in 1921 we had 184,577, a loss of 
60,000 men, or one-third, in spite of a greatly 
increased demand for mechanics and a sub- 
stantial growth of Canada generally during 
that time. 

Looking at the few classifications that are 
comparable, we see that in 1911 there were 
60,203 carpenters; in 1921 we had 51,256 car- 
penters. In 1911 we had 18,660 bricklayers, 
stonemasons and stone-cutters; in 1921 we had 
8,052. In 1911 we had 5,815 plasterers and in 
1921 we had 2,660. In 1911 we had 11,244 
plumbers and steamfitters, and in 1921 we had 
8,408 and so on. How the figures would com- 
pare if we had a census made to-day, it would 
be hard to say, but we can safely assume 
that the falling away of that ten-year period 
did not stop in 1921, and that it is very 
doubtful if we have anything like the numbers 
in these trades to-day that we had in 1921— 
but 1921 is bad enough. 

Let us look at the figures for the United 
States covering this same period, for some 
might seek an answer to this falling off, in the 
drifting of these men over the line. The 
census was taken in the United States in 1910 
and again in 1920. There we find that in 1910 
there were 169,402 brick and stone masons; 
in 1920, 131,264, a decrease of 23-6 per cent. 
Painters 273,441 in 1910 and in 1920, 248,479. 
Plasterers in 1910, 47,682 and in 1920, 38,225, 
a decrease of 20 per cent. Sheet metal work- 
ers 14,078 in 1910 and 11,378 in 1920. These 
shrinkages in the United States average about 
20 per cent in the face of the simply stagger- 
ing increase in population and growth of that 
country during that period. 

In 1923, when this report was made, how 
many apprentices were being trained to help 
this situation out? Very few. Every city of 
any importance in Canada was investigated 
by us and the number of apprentices listed, 
with the result that we ascertained that in all 
the trades covered by the building industry 
in the whole of Canada, there were 140 boys 
in training. If we had had in training at that 
time, a ratio of one in ten, that is one appren- 
tice to ten journeymen (and the best authori- 
ties lay down a ratio of five to one) we should 
have had thousands of boys in training. Do 
you realize that apart from the men who drop 
their trades and go into other business and 
those who graduate into the ranks of employ- 
ers and who have gone to the United States, 
over 2,500 of these mechanics die every year? 
We have in the Province of Ontario—dealing 
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for example with the trades of carpentering, 
bricklaying and plastering—6,000 carpenters, 
and these are the carpenters who belong only 
to trade unions, and approximately 2,000 brick- 
layers and plasterers affiliated with trade 
unions. The census figures for 1921 for 
Ontario give 17,000 carpenters and 3,834 
bricklayers. So you will realize that in most 
of these trades, the mechanics connected 
with trade unions represent but a portion 
of the men engaged in the trade. If 
we take as an example the Ontario figures 
for carpenters of 6,000, and the bricklayers 
and plasterers who number approximately 
2,000, and apply a ratio of ten to one, you will 
realize that it would require roughly 1,000 
apprentices in training to take the places of 
these men and to meet the demands of the 
industry. Just think in the case of these 
two trades only, and in Ontario alone 1,000 
needed, and yet for all the trades not in 
Ontario but for the whole Dominion, we had, 
as I said, in 1928, 140 boys in training. These 
are startling figures but they are authorita- 


tive. They have been obtained from the 
proper Departments in Canada and in 
Ontario. 


In 1925 when another survey was made, 
after we had put in two years of speech mak- 
ing, apprenticeship contests, publicity stunts 
wherever we could put them on to encourage 
apprenticeship and start the system again,— 
after two years of this effort, we had in- 
creased the number of apprentices from 140 
for the whole of the Dominion to 443. Not 
a great change, it is true, but it showed it 
could be done. All we needed was enabling 
legislation to put our plan in operation and 
with that we felt sure of final success. 


Increase in Building Activities 


We felt the shortage of mechanics acutely 
in 1922. Our building total for that year 
was 325 million. The situation was eased 
somewhat in 1923, 1924 and 1925 by a falling 
off in volume, 1925 being 298 million. From 
1925, however, we have been swinging back 
into greater volume—1926 being 372 million; 
1927, 418 million, and the record for all time 
in 1928 of 490 million. 


In 1922 with a total building program of 325 
million the percentage of unemployment for 
the whole 12 months uveraging winter and 
summer, was only 6 per cent. This means not 
enough for I consider an average of 12 per 
cent over the 12 months represents the proper 
percentage of unemployment in the building 
trades when all mechanics are employed to 
normal capacity, after making allowances for 
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the difficulties due to winter season; changing 
jobs; sickness and accidents; bad weather, 
ete. 

In 1925-26 the unemployment percentage 
was about 11-4 per cent, but in 1927-28, as 
the volume of work increased, the percentage 
dropped from 13 (the average for 1927) to 
the lowest in record of 2:9 in September last. 
But note this—if we were short of men in 
1922 with a total of 325 million, how is it we 
handled nearly 500 million in 1928? How can 
we, furthermore, do it with fewer men? The 
shortage in 1927 was not felt as acutely as in 
1922. What is the explanation of this? I 
offer two reasons— 

1. More of this building total was made in 
the factory and less in the field. 


2. The program of 1928 is heavily over- 
hanging 1929. 

Both of these are due to lack of trained 
building mechanics and both are of the great- 
est importance to us. It is apparent that in 
contracting for 500 million last year, having 
employed all available mechanics, and having 
a good slice of the work hang over into the 
next year, that we have reached our limit. 
Who is there that can contemplate that with 
indifference? 


I wonder if we really understand how the 
shortage of trained men has been slowing 
us up? I can show you a building not far 
from here where the cut stone is just finished 
and is two months behind time, due to 
scarcity of trained men. On that same build- 
ing neither the passer-by nor the other trade 
contractors, all engrossed in their own troubles, 
realize that if we had waited for the carving 
of the stone it would not be ready until 
spring. The carving is now being done on the 
building from outside scaffold by men who 
have been brought here under substantial in- 
ducements from Montreal, and they will be 
working on this for two months yet. Do 
people realize, do we realize ourselves, that 
these things and hundreds of these things that 
exist in all trades all over are due to the lack 
of properly trained mechanics? The delays 
for bronze, iron, structural steel, interior trim, 
elevators, roofing, plastering, sheet metal, etc. 
—it has become a constant condition. Give 
us trained men and the volume of business 
will grow and still grow. Avoid your responsi- 
bility to train these men and your market 
will not only “not increase,” but will “con- 
tract.” 





Factory Made Buildings 


Bearing on this phase of the question, let 
me read a paragraph recently written in refer- 
ence to the Apprenticeship Act by a well 


known newspaper editor and a shrewd busi- 
ness man as well :— 

“Tt undoubtedly has occurred to some that 
there is a possible danger in the over-creation 
of mechanics through this apprenticeship plan. 
After a careful consideration and survey of 
all the possibilities that present themselves 
to my mind, I am convinced that no such 
danger can arise. It seems to be an economic 
law that the creation of plentiful labour re- 
sources is invariably attended by an increase 
in the volume of trade. When labour begins 
to limit its resources and restricts its numbers, 
this policy provokes those who are dependent 
upon such a source of supply, to make altera- 
tions to combat and offset the restrictions 
imposed. Advanced and altered methods of 
construction are soon introduced, and some 
of the trades have already fallen under the 
machine which they themselves were respon- 
sible for creating. With the certain knowl- 
edge that there is a plentiful supply of me- 
chanics, and that building operations can be 
safely carried on, capital is encouraged to 
embark upon important building programs. 
The law of supply and demand, if not im- 
properly hampered, usually provides that 
stability and harmony indispensable to suc- 
cessful operating.” 

Let us elaborate on this somewhat. We 
have already seen that when bricklayers 
grew scarce—for we had about _ three 
times as many bricklayers 20 years ago 
as we have to-day—their market shrunk 
proportionately. Other materials and new 
structural designs took the place of brick- 
work. The scarcity of plasterers makes 
gyproc possible—is responsible in a large 
measure for new wall treatments now finding 
a ready market, like Craftex-Moresco. Hyrib 
roofs have given way to gypsum slabs and 
so on. Isn’t it logical to argue that a gen- 
eral scarcity means a substitute for buildings.* 
It is fact not theory. More of the buildings 
are being made in factories every day. The 
contractors job is becoming less of a field 
manufacturer of buildings from raw materials, 
and more of a business of assembling ready- 
made parts. 

Tf you don’t do your duty you are going to 
go too. No doubt of that! Walk across the 
valley like the boy and look back at the 
conditions which surround you. 


Obstacles to Apprentice Training 


With all these conditions—with all the 
knowledge that is abroad of the countless 
difficulties we are up against through scar- 
city of properly trained men, how is it that 
contractors overlook the importance of train- 
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ing boys for these trades? There are many 
reasons. They can be listed as follows: 

1. They have become accustomed to the 
condition and accept it as part of their 
daily worries. 

2. Those who want to train boys and make 
inquiries regarding it, drop it when they find 
they must take the boy on for four years’ 
steady employment under an indenture. Why 
do they drop it on that account? (1) Be- 
cause, generally speaking, our business is 
seasonal and all contractors are slack in the 
winter during which they would have to carry 
the boy; (2) Because they look upon the 
training of a boy as an expense and a re- 
sponsibility and they do not propose to 
shoulder this for the other fellow, for once 
the apprenticeship is completed the boy is 
free. 


Principles Adopted 


When this Association sought a solution 
to this problem they knew that they had 
to meet the difficulty of the winter season 
or continuity of employment and the objec- 
tion that the employer raised that he was 
training men for the other fellow. After a 
very careful analysis of all the factors an 
apprenticeship plan was worked out which 
provided that— 

1. All boys engaged in trades should be 
indentured. 

2. For the winter months in the first and 
second year of their indenture, the boys 
should be put into the Technical School 
under pay in a class confined to indentured 
apprentices, each trade separately, and re- 
ceive during those months technical train- 
ing related to his trade. . 

3. That the boys instead of being inden- 
tured to the employer direct should be in- 
dentured to a Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board; they should be paid by the Board at 
a rate of about $500 per year during the 
first two years, and the money required for 
this purpose would be raised by~an assess- 
ment on the particular trade at large just as 
is done at present to pay for accidents under 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Tt was considered that boys in third and 
fourth years offered no difficulty as they 
were well worth their rate and sure of em- 
ployment. 

This plan was laid before the Association 
in January, 1923.* The Dominion Govern- 
ment took a great interest in it, and at one 
time offered to co-operate with any province 
that would undertake it. Later in 1925 it 
was decided at one of our conventions that 
we should concentrate on the province of 





*Lapour GAZETTE, March, 1923, page 275. 
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Ontario; get enabling legislation and get the 
plan into operation in Ontario first, then 
having established the merit of it in this 
province, the task of spreading the work 
over the rest of the country would be fairly 
easy. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


On three different occasions we met the 
Ontario Government; once under Honourable 
E. C. Drury, and on the last two occasions 
we presented our arguments and our plan to 
the Honourable G. Howard Ferguson. Dur- 
ing the last year we had the great pleasure of 
seeing our plan become law, at least in so far 
as enabling legislation will make it, this being 
sponsored by the Prime Minister himself, 
and on April 3, 1928, the Ontario Apprentice- 
ship Act gained Royal assent and is now law. 

This Act briefly provides,— 

1. That all boys under the age of 21 en- 
gaged in any trade must be indentured to their 
employers and their periods of training are 
brought under the inspection of the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Board. 

2. Uniform contracts and conditions govern- 
ing the relationship drawn up by the Board 
become part of the arrangement and govern 
the relations of master and apprentice. 

3. The Act provides the necessary machin- 
ery for removing all abuses of apprenticeship 
such as exist in some trades to-day where 
many boys are engaged in the trade, none of 
whom are indentured and none of whom ever 
really learn a trade. In fact only a proper 
number of these minors can be employed 
and they must be indentured. In the case 
of other trades like carpentering, bricklaying 
and plastering, officers appointed by the Gov- 
ernment promote and really organize appren- 
ticeship work and supervise the training of 
boys. 

4. The Act gives authority to the general 
committee or Board with the consent of the 
Lieutenant Governor to lay down further 
regulations from time to time affecting this 
work including regulations as to assessment. 


Organization 


For the time being the Board is devoting 
its efforts to getting the Province organized 
by ascertaining,— 

1. The number of employers in each trade. 

2. The number of journeymen in each trade. 

3. The number of apprentices which the 
market can be reasonably expected to absorb. 

Until this material is obtained and studied, 
the Board is carrying on the Apprenticeship 
work as it realy exists now, simply insisting 
that all indentures be made on the regulation 
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forms and filed with the Board. The Board’s 
inspectors are working on certain trades where 
too many boys are engaged in ordinary labour- 
ing work, and on other trades where em- 
ployers cannot be prevailed upon to take boys 
on at all. They are working in close harmony 
with the Technical Schools who are entering 
upon the work with real enthusiasm. 


Employers Urged to Co-operate 


The Act involves a tremendous amount of 
work before all its possibilities can be 
realized. It is not practical yet to have all 
the boys indentured to an Apprenticeship 
Board, nor is it practical at the moment, to 
put in force the assessment feature by which 
all the employers shall pay their share to- 
wards the training of the boys, but that is 
the end toward which we are driving. That 
is the task which we hope in the very near 
future to complete. We anticipate a certain 
amount of resistance and objection when 
building work as a whole will be used for the 
training of boys under Government super- 
vision and when the plan is announced for 
the payment to the Board by each employer 
of his proper share of the cost. We propose 
between now and then to seek every oppor- 
tunity to explain to the employers generally 
the need of this work and the benefits they 
will derive from it, for when that time comes 
we want the co-operation and active support 
of every employer in the building trades in 
Ontario. We ‘have been tremendously en- 
couraged in our work by the enthusiastic 
co-operation not only of progressive con- 
tractors but in many cases of manufacturers 
of building materials who realize the necessity 
of working out this problem. A group of 
some twelve or fifteen general contractors and 
certain branches of the Canadian Construction 
Association and a few manufacturers have 
made the organizing of this work possible. It 
has taken a lot of time and cost a lot of 
money. As you know we had the services of 
a high class man for a year and we have con- 
ducted apprenticeship contests from time to 
time to stimulate interest, and have even had 
oceasion, as we did at the National Exhibition 
in Toronto, to have a building erected by these 
boys so as to attract attention to the advan- 
tages of a trade. 

As this work is understood and as the 
necessity for it is realized, we know we will 
receive the hearty co-operation of every em- 
ployer. 


Attitude of Organized Labour 


In regard to the attitude of organized 
labour, it is to their everlasting credit that 
they are absolutely behind our efforts in this 
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direction. From time to time uninformed 
people make the statement that the labour 
unions object to the training of mechanics 
and are seeking in every way to restrict the 
number of mechanics entering their trade. 
Whether this was true years ago or not I am 
not prepared to say, but I state most 
emphatically that at the present time the 
whole difficulty les with the employer. The 
labour-unions are not only willing but they 
are doing everything they can to encourage 
the indenturing of boys. The boys are willing. 
There are hundreds of boys who wish to learn 
these trades. It remains for the employers, 
and that means You, to find the means and 
that means lies here at your hand in the 
whole hearted acceptance of the new work as. 
it will be laid down by the Apprenticeship 
Board. 


In conclusion let me urge upon you all that 
you visit the Techincal School this afternoon 
between 4 and 5 o’clock. There you will see 
something you will probably never forget— 
some sixty boys ranging in age from 16 to 20 
years, indentured under three trades, namely 
—carpentry, bricklaying, and plastering, en- 
tered by their employers in a competition. 
The work that these boys do will be judged by 
competent men this afternoon and prizes will 
be presented to the winners. If you have ever 
attended on of these Apprenticeship Contests 
and had the pleasure of having one of your 
apprentices striving in his boyish way to head 
the list, you will never forget the feeling of 
having actually created and built up some- 
thing worth while. You will never quite get 
over the little glow, more or less sentimental, 
that comes from seeing one of your boys with 
a prize or acquit himself with credit. 


The Apprenticeship Board 


Premier Ferguson has taken a chance on 
the men in the building industry. He has 
put at the head of this work a man of 
outstanding ability, Mr. A. W. Crawford, 
formerly Director of Technical Education for 
the Dominion Government, who because of 
a serious illness from which he is now for- 
tunately recovering, is not with us to-day. 
He has appointed four assistants, Mr. Jas. 
Johnson in Ottawa, Mr. Fred Hawes in Ham- 
ilton and Messrs. M. Evans and W. Thorne 
in Toronto, all of whom are here to-day. He 
has also named the Board consisting of 
Messrs. H. J. Mero, Geo. Oakley, MP-P., 
J. B. Carswell, H. Jennings, for the employers 
and Jas. Marsh, E. Ingles, Jno. Bruce, and 
M. Jenoves representing labour, and myself 
as chairman. The Board has been meeting 
regularly since last summer, but the actual 
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field work was only started under the assist- 
ant inspectors a month ago. 

I have purposely put the case from the 
standpoint of the building industry and from 
the employers’ standpoint only. It is not 
necessary to add that as much again and more 
can be said of the benefits of this Act and 
its work to the community at large. Just 
think of the young men about you to-day 
looking in vain to learn a good trade, ready 
to go at something worth while, and denied 
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an opportunity by those older men on whom 
surely some responsibility rests. I could say 
much too of the wealth you were adding 
to the nation, of the useful splendid type of 
citizens you would be adding to the popula- 
tion—I have purposely avoided these con- 
siderations because I want to justify the plan, 
first as a business venture that promises 
great returns by way of increasing markets 
and the elimination of serious handicaps 
we are operating under to-day. 


Railway Employment in United States in 1928 


In a review of railway operations in the 
United States in 1928, Mr. Julius H. Parmelee, 
director of the Bureau of Railway Economics, 
states that the average number of railway 
employees in 1928 was 1,677,000, compared 
with 1,760,999 in 1927. This was a reduction 
of about 5 per cent. 

Aggregate compensation paid to employees 
in 1928 was less than in 1927, the compara- 
tive figures being $2,859,000,000 in 1928 and 
$2,953,211,375 in 1927. This was a decrease of 
about 4 per cent compared with the reduction 
of 5 per cent in number of employees. 

Average compensation per employee was 
higher in 1928 than in 1927, a progressive in- 
crease in annual employee compensation hav- 
ing occurred each year since 1924. The aver- 
age for 1928 was approximately $1,705 per 
employee. The corresponding average for 1927 
was $1,677, while that for 1926 was $1,656. 
Had employees received the same average 
compensation in 1928 as in 1927, the total 
payroll of the railways would have been ap- 
proximately $58,000,000 less than it was. 

Mr. Parmalee states that the railways have 
now had three years of fairly good freight 
traffic. “The year 1926 broke all records for 
ton-miles of freight movement. The second 
highest year in railroad history was 1928, 
while the third largest was 1927. Yet with 
these three they were unable to earn a rate 
of 5 per cent on their investment in any one 
of the years, and the average for the three 
years was only 4:63 per cent. In the mean- 
time, railway wages have shown a steady up- 
ward trend, and the freight rate levels have, 
if anything, been tending downward. 

“The roads have maintained their net in- 
come only by increasing the economy and 
efficiency of their operations to the greatest 
possible extent. It is manifest that such a 
process cannot continue indefinitely. Their 
passenger revenue is still declining. Their 
freight revenue cannot always maintain its 
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present levels. They cannot indefinitely in- 
troduce savings into their operations through 
fuel conservation, elimination of waste, and 
other similar factors. They cannot indefinite- 
ly meet the rising tide of wages and taxes. 
In the large, the railway problem involves 
adjustment of rate levels to operating ex- 
penses and fixed charges, such as will produce 
the greatest possible return, the price of the 
service to the public being, of course, fixed at 
a reasonable level. This is a real problem, 
and calls for the application of the broadest 
principles of economics and of sound public 
policy.” 





The Toronto Board of Control has in- 
structed the city architect to prepare draft 
regulations governing the demolition of build- 
ings, this work involving serious hazards. This 
action was taken in accordance with the re- 
commendation of a coroner’s jury which in- 
vestigated the circumstances of the death of a 
workman who was killed on February 9, 
while engaged in the wrecking of the old 
Bank of Commerce building at Toronto. 





The Workmen’s Compensation Commission 
of Quebeg is stated to be encouraging the for- 
mation of local committees in the industrial 
districts of the province for the purpose of 
safeguarding the interests of ‘hospitals and 
doctors, and also those of the insurance com- 
panies and self-insurers under the Act. These 
committees would keep in constant touch with 
the hospitals where injured workmen are being 
treated, and with the commission itself. The 
proposal, it is said, has the approval of the 
employers, the insurance companies, the 
hospitals and the commission, but since the 
workmen are not concerned in the matter of 
who pays for their hospitalization or what 
amounts are paid, labour organizations will 
not be represented on the committees. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL SAFETY LEAGUE 
Report on the Work of the National and Provincial Leagues in 1928 


a2 tenth annual report of the Canadian 

National Safety League details the oper- 
ations of the League and its affiliates during 
the year 1928. Co-ordinating the activities of 
the various provincial leagues, the ceniral 
body conducts general safety work throughout 
the Dominion. The provincial affiliates of the 
Canadian National Safety League are as fol- 
lows:—The Ontario Safety League (now in 
its sixteenth year); Province of Quebec Safety 
League; Manitoba Safety League; British 
Columbia Safety League; Saskatchewan Safety 
League; Maritimes Safety League (covering 
the provinces of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Prince Edward Island). 

In presenting its report the League “grate- 
fully acknowledged the support of the Domin- 
ion Government,” which made a contribution 
of $10,000 to the funds of the organization. 

The activities of the central organization 
consisted of the distribution throughout the 
Dominion ‘of 22,500 safety calendars, 10,000 
circulars and reports, 25,000 industrial, traffic 
and special bulletins, 20,000 school bulletins, 
5,500 campers’ bulletins and 10,500 hunters’ 
bulletins. This distribution was made possible 
by the co-operation of the General Passenger 
Agents of the Canadian National and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railways, Tourists Agents, Pro- 
vineial and District Foresters, Fire Rangers, 
the different Fire and Police Chiefs, Libraries, 
the Chambers of Commerce and Boards of 
Trade, the Ontario, Quebec, Maritimes, Mani- 
toba and British Columbia Safety Leagues. 

Ontario Safety League—Completing fifteen 
years of activity, the Ontario Safety League, 
in its annual report, declares that the results 
of its work “are evident in the greater care 
being experienced all along the line in connec- 
tion with the hazards to which our people of 
the province are subjected.” The League ex- 
pressed its thanks and earnest appreciation 
for the confidence, financial support, and co- 
operation accorded it by the various govern- 
mental departments, municipalities and organ- 
izations, 

School safety work is emphasized as one 
of the most prominent features of the 1928 
campaign, and to carry the message of safety 
ito the younger generation the campaign in 
the public and separate schools of the pro- 
vince was conducted “with greater deter- 
mination than ever before.” A working itin- 
erary was drafted and the school authori- 
ties in the communities to be visited were 
asked to give their fullest co-operation to 


the field secretary of the League. Talks on 
local hazards were given by the field secre- 
tary, and suitable motion pictures on acci- 
dents and accident prevention were shown. 
During the year 148,000 children in 465 schools 
in 115 cities, towns and villages were reached 
by this method. In addition, the League 
conducted school children’s essay competi- 
tions and drawing contests on safety subjects. 
‘A noteworthy feature of this part of the 
‘campaign was a letter addressed to the 
“Mothers and Fathers of Ontario” in which 
each prominent hazard was stressed. This 
letter had a distribution of 200,000 copies. 
The safety program also included a ser 
vice to industrial plants, dealing with special 
hazards of industry, while safety bulletins 
were issued in regard to electric railway 
work, and also in connection with forest 
fires and aquatic hazards, 5,000 of the latter 
being circulated over camping grounds, sum- 
mer resorts and railways throughout the 
province. Another feature of the general 
campaign dealt with the motoring hazard, 
and the promotion of the Safety Drivers’ 
Club, the membership of which continues to ° 


increase. The League also had a spectacular 
safety exhibit at the Canadian National 
Exhibition. In all, the League distributed 


jone million pieces of literature throughout 
the year. 

During 1928 the Ontario Safety League 
records indicate that the province had a total 
of 1,823 fatal accidents from all causes, as 
compared with 1,548 fatalities in the previous 
year. Deaths caused by automotive vehicles 
head the list with 477 fatalities as compared 
with 422 in 1927. Drownings again are second 
with 882 fatalities as compared with 318 
deaths from this hazard during the previous 
year. There were 5,897 non-fatal accidents 
in Ontario during 1928, and 3,976 in 1927. 


Province of Quebec Safety League. The 
annual report of the Province of Quebec 
Safety League outlines the work of that As- 
sociation under its three main divisions— 
legislation, organization, and education. The 
legislative features of its activities consisted 
chiefly in the forwarding of resolutions and 
recommendations to the various governments 
and municipalities. In the field of organiza- 
tion, the League had an active year. Safety 
work in schools progressed favourably, and 
among the chief features along this line were 
the demonstrations of safety bicycle riding 
in 86 schools in Montreal and the promotion 
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of the teaching of swimming. Concentrating 
on traffic hazards, the League launched a 
campaign to warn motorists of the dangers of 
level crossings, advocated a safety-zone system, 
and offered a reward to persons aiding in 
the arrest and conviction of “hit-and-run” 
motorists. The coming into effect of the 
mew Workmen’s Compensation Act gave the 
Industrial Safety Section a new impetus, and 
it is expected that the membership of this 
section will be greatly increased. 

As regards education, the League prepared 
and distributed a great amount of illustrated 
posters, leaflets and bulletins to homes, in- 
dustrial plants, and public institutions. It 
is estimated that the industrial posters were 
seen by over 100,000 working men fortnightly. 
In addition to illustrated lectures and ad- 
dresses, the radio was used to great ad- 
vantage, eight French and English radio 
talks to school children being given. 


Manitoba Safety League. The traffic haz- 
ard in Manitoba during 1928 accounted for 
27 fatalities and 500 non-fatalities, and indus- 
trial hazards resulted in 67 fatalities and 13,- 
989 lesser accidents. The League is endea- 
vouring to reduce and prevent accidents, and 
is also directing its activities in fire preven- 
tion work. 


Saskatchewan Safety League. Decision to 
organize a Saskatchewan Safety League was 
reached on September 5, 1928, when on the 
invitation of Hon. S. J. Latta, Provincial 
Secretary and Minister of Municipal Affairs, 
representative citizens from every large centre 
in the province met in conference in Regina. 
The discussion concentrated upon highway 
safety and means of preventing highway acci- 
dents, industrial safety work being less im- 
erative in this province than in the more 
highly industrialized eastern provinces. Vari- 
ous schemes were suggested whereby the de- 


sired objective might be achieved and, as 
an initial step, it was decided to organize 
a central or provincial executive. 

Organization of local branches has progressed 
favourably, and these branches have presented 
to the Legislature several recommendations in 
regard to existing traffic laws. 


British Columbia Safety League—The re- 
port of the British Columbia Safety League 
indicates the extent of activity entered upon 
by the organization. A total of over 100,000 
“warning notices” were distributed through 
various agencies during the year. The school 
children were reached through an effective 
motion picture service as well as by speakers, 
who addressed directly over 45,000 school 
pupils on the subject of safety at play, in the 
streets, and in the home. Touching on the 
results of all the methods utilized, the report 
states that for the three months of July, 
August and September, 1928, there was a re- 
duction 32 in all types of fatal accidents as 
compared with same period in 1927. Quite 
significant was the fact that in this period 20 
fewer children were accidently killed than in 
1927. 


Maritimes Safety League-—The Maritimes 
Safety League conducted a campaign in acci- 
dent and fire prevention during 1928 in school, 
among industries, and in summer resorts and 
hunting grounds as well as an intensive pro- 
gram in traffic accident prevention. Motion 
pictures depicting traffic and sundry hazards, 
were shown to school children in connection 
with lectures on accident prevention. The 
following is a summary of the literature distri- 
buted: 20,500 school safety bulletins, 12,000 
sndustrial safety bulletins, 12,000 special safety 
bulletins, 12,000 traffic safety bulletins, 3,370 
circulars and circular letters, 2,300 special 
campers’ safety bulletins and 2,300 special 
hunters’ safety bulletins. 
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General Motors Employees’ Stock Ownership 


A statement issued by President A. P. Sloan, 
Jr., of General Motors Corporation, showed 
that this company recently distributed to 
12,033 of its employees through the Corpora- 
tions and Investment Fund, Class of 1923, 
the sum of $13,968,800, consisting of $2,194,000 
in cash and 147,185 shares of General Motors 
new common stock. ‘The employee who 
during the year 1923 paid into the fund $300 
of his wages is now receiving in cash ap- 
proximately $415, being his original savings 
plus interest; and in addition 27 shares of 
General Motors new common stock having a 
current market value of approximately $80 a 
share. 


General Motors has several plans which have 
for their object the promotion of the welfare 
of its employees, of which the saving plan is 
one. The other plans include housing of 
employees, seven per cent preferred stock in- 
vestment plan, group bonus for 
salaried employees, and managers’ securities 


insurance, 


plan for senior executives. 


References have been made in previous 
issues to the welfare work carried on by 
General Motors. (Lasour GAZETTE, January, 
1927, page 63; April, 1925, page 367; March, 
1925, page 269, etc.). 
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SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL WELFARE IN ONTARIO 


cee Province of Ontario is widely known 
both throughout Canada and in other 
‘countries for its advanced labour legislation, 
but hitherto little has been known of the 
various non-official agencies existing in the 
‘province for the purpose of promoting co- 
‘operation between employers and workers. An 
attempt to fill this gap in the public know- 
ledge of the economic life of the province has 
been made by the Ontario Department of 
Labour in the form of a useful pamphlet 
recently published under the above title. The 
provincial Deputy Minister of Labour, Mr. 
J. H. H. Ballantyne, points out in an intro- 
iductory mote that the industrial welfare 
movement is a recent development which 
has come with the immense advances of 
science ag’ applied to industry in the fields 
‘of engineering, chemistry and electricity, and 
medicine and sanitation. “Until a few years 
ago,” he says, “the contract of service be- 
tween employer and employee was almost 
exclusively founded on the ‘cash nexus’.” Buy- 
jing in the cheapest market and selling in 
jthe dearest one, in the matter of wages, was 
carried on practically without any modifica- 
ition. It was inevitable that a better estimate 
of values, especially of human values, should 
be forthcoming. To-day the onward march 
tof industrial progress is best symbolized by 
employers and employees working together 
for the stability of industry, security of em- 
ployment and the good and development of 
their country. Security of employment for 
workers who are able and willing to maintain 
their obligations as good citizens, in my 
opinion, is the greatest accomplishment that 
modern industry can achieve. Many excel- 
dent schemes have been formulated and are 
practised by different firms in order to pro- 
mote an achievement of this character.” 
The pamphlet, which is largely the work 
of Miss Marion Findlay, brings together a 
mass of information which was collected after 
ian investigation of about three hundred re- 
resentative manufacturing firms, public utili- 
‘ties and department stores. The employees 
an these firms numbered 185,187, and of these, 
42,813, or 23 per cent, were female workers. 
The subjects on which information was sought 
included accident prevention; health measures, 
including medical and nursing service; lunch 
rooms and cafeterias; forms of recreation en- 
gaged in by employees under the auspices of 
employers; holidays, with or without pay; 
joint councils or shop committees: bonus and 
insurance plans; pensions, annuities, savings 
and profit-sharing systems; sale of stock to 


employees; number of male and female em- 
ployees with the firms to whom question- 
naires were sent; hours of labour wrought 
and such other schemes of welfare as may be 
detailed by employers. 


Physical Welfare 


Under this heading the pamphlet groups 
ithe provisions made in the various industries 
for accident prevention; health; cafeterias; 
recreation; holidays with pay; plant publica- 
tions; and joint councils and shop commit- 
tees. 


Accident Prevention—It was found that 
expert mechanical knowledge is being brought 
to bear more and more in the equipment of 
dangerous machinery with the most adequate 


safeguards. Closer attention is being given 
the lighting and ventilation of plants as 
factors in safety, to good housekeeping 


methods and to the education of every em- 
ployee in the necessity for safe methods and 
constant precaution, This last item is found 
to be perhaps the most important on any 
safety programme. The Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act of Ontario places compensation 
costs in case of industrial accidents as a charge 
upon industry. There is, therefore, an eco- 
nomic as well as an humanitarian motive 
in such preventive activities since it behooves 
employers in their own interest to reduce 
their hability under the Act as far as possible. 

Some companies lay the responsibility for 
sccident prevention upon the foremen, who 
hold frequent meetings to discuss safety 
methods. Others have a special safety de- 
partment, with a safety supervisor. In some 
plants there are safety committees and sub- 
‘committees which meet at stated intervals. 
4m individual plants where the work is of a 
more hazardous nature, a safety meeting last- 
ing one or two days is held each year by 
the safety committee for employees in order 
to bring safety more closely to their atten- 
tion. Another feature of the programme to 
reduce time loss due to accidents which has 
been receiving closer attention in recent 
years and for which still greater efforts should 
be put forth is the training of employees to 
seek first aid attention for minor accidents. 

Many reports were received showing a de- 
cided improvement in accident experience as 
a result of these and other measures. 


Health—Practically all plants covered by 
tthe inquiry come under the jurisdiction of 
‘the Workmen's Compensation Act and are 
meeting the requirements under that Act 
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and regulations in the provision of first-aid 
ikits, first-aid rooms, etc. Many firms go 
much further than these requirements in their 
hospital accommodation, provision of nurses 
for plant duty and visiting and of the ser- 
wices of doctors for general health purposes 
as well as in case of emergency. 

The report gives details of the various 
types of work carried on under these heads. 


Cafeteria—Eighty-nine of the 300 firms, 
employing approximately 50 per cent of the 
workers, reported having a cafeteria at which 
might be obtaind a hot full-course dinner 
practically at cost, and twenty other firms 
report lunch rooms where tea, coffee and milk 
are served free or at a nominal charge. In 
the smaller industrial centres where the great 
majority of workers live near enough the 
plant to go home for the mid-day meal the 
provision of a cafeteria is unnecessary, and in 
certain sections of the larger centres plants 
report that adequate provision is made by 
independent restaurants which are willing to 
water to the needs of their workers. In such 
cases it is felt that employees appreciate the 
freedom of choice in making their arrange- 
ments and that the necessity of going out- 
wf-doors even for a short time is beneficial. 


Recreation—Approximately 41 per cent of 
these firms in which are employed three-quar- 
ters of the workers make some provision for 
the recreation of: their employees. The major- 
ity have athletic associations or recreation 
clubs with membership fees, and the firms 
often make an annual contribution to the 
funds or undertake the responsibility of equip- 
ment or of any deficit which may occur. 

Mention is made of employees’ orchestras, 
glee clubs and dramatic clubs, annual picnics, 
athletic fields and club houses, etc., the ex- 
penses in most of these undertakings being 
defrayed by the employers. 


Holidays with Pay—Within the last few 
years the giving of holidays with pay to pro- 
duction workers and other wage-earners has 
come to be recognized by an increasing num- 
ber of firms as a possible and a desirable ar- 
rangement. Of the 300 firms questioned, over 
20 per cent; in which are employed 32 per cent 
of the 185,187 workers concerned, allow annual 
holidays with pay to all workers after a stated 
length of service, and in the majority of cases 
the benefit to employees receiving holidays 
and to the firm in improved production is 
considered a fair return on the money ex- 
pended. 

A usual holiday plan is to have the length 
of the holiday vary with length of service as 
one week’s holiday after one, two or three 


years’ service, and two weeks after two or five 
years of service, and in a few cases the allow- 
ance of one week after five years and two after 
ten, and the proportion eligible under this 
scheme for one week varies from 8 to 50 per 
cent of the total number of employees. 


Plant Publications —The plant paper is con- 
sidered by some firms as a most important 
factor in improved industrial — relations. 
Through it a point of contact may be estab- 
lished between employees and management to 
the benefit of all concerned and cordial rela- 
tions fostered among the various departments, 
Approximately 14 per cent of these 300 firms 
have plant papers published at regular inter- 
vals and five additional firms report the paper 
discontinued as an expense not justified by 
the results. In the case of branch plants the 
papers are sometimes published from the head 
office with several columns or pages reserved 
for news from each plant. 


Joint Councils and Shop Committees—One 
of the most important manifestations of the 
desire for co-operation between management 
and workers is stated in the pamphlet to be 
the establishment of joint industrial councils 
or shop committees in various large firms in 
the province. These councils and committees 
are found to be valuable media for the inter- 
change of ideas on matters of mutual interest, 
fostering the spirit of partnership in business 
with a clearer understanding of the problems 
of the management and the difficulties of the 
employees. This opportunity has been af- 
forded by 21 per cent of the 300 firms, em- 
ploying approximately 48 per cent of the 
workers, about one-fifth of which have well- 
organized works councils. In addition to 
these firms, many have active safety commit- 
tees working in conjunction with foremen and 
superintendents for the prevention of accidents 
throughout the plant. The allocation of cer- 
tain responsibilities and the giving of some 
voice in the arrangement of working condi- 
tions in the plant are said to have proved 
beneficial to both sides. 

While the aims of the joint councils are 
practically identical, probably no -two are 
exactly alike as to constitution. Broadly 
speaking, joint councils are composed of a cer- 
tain number of employee representatives 
elected to membership by the workers and an 
equal number of representatives of the man- 
agement appointed by the management and 
with equal voting powers. The basis of 
elected membership usually varies with the 
total number of employees or the representa- 
tion may be according to groups. Meetings 
are held at regular intervals, usually monthly, 
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either in the firm’s time or after working 
hours, in which case some companies pay em- 
ployee members for time occupied in council 
business, Matters concerning working condi- 
tions, wages, ‘hours, safety, recreation, educa- 
tion, general welfare and such questions of 
mutual interest receive consideration at these 
meetings, and an opportunity is afforded for 
the presenting of complaints, requests or sug- 
gestions, with a fair discussion of such. Pro- 
vision is made for the carrying out of recom- 
mendations of the council and for procedure 
in case of tie vote on any question. 
Particulars are given in the report as to the 
usual procedure in electing joint councils. 
Their success is stated to depend upon the 
wisdom with which they are conducted as 
much as upon the nature of their constitution. 


Financial Welfare 


A large number of firms were found to make 
no financial provision for their employees be- 
yond paying them prevailing rates of wages 
and endeavouring to stabilize employment. 
Most of the employers who were questioned, 
however, have one or more of the arrange- 
ments mentioned in the following paragraphs. 

Sickness and Disability Insurance—In ad- 
dition to the provisions under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act many firms encourage the 
formation of employees’ benefit associations to 
which the firm makes contributions. Twenty- 
six per cent of the firms investigated covering 
almost one-half of the employees, have some 
form of insurance other than group insurance. 
Approximately two-fifths of this number have 
sickness insurance in addition to group insur- 
ance, and in the remainder insurance in case 
of sickness and accidents, other than indus- 
trial, is the only benefit accruing to employees 
in emergencies of this nature. 

The great majority of schemes of sickness 
insurance are contributory on the part of the 
employees and in many cases these contribu- 
tions alone form the fund from which benefits 
are paid. Amounts of contribution may be 
based on earnings, age or may be set at a flat 
rate for all members or for all members of 
each class and amounts vary in different firms 
from five to twenty-five cents a week, and in 
rare cases where life and sickness insurance 
come under the one plan the levy is as high as 
one dollar per week. 

A great variation was found in the extent 
to which employing firms assume respon- 
sibility for the success of benefit associations, 
‘Many firms contribute annually a sum equal 
to the total amount or a certain proportion 
‘of the total amount collected from employ- 
ees, others contribute a sum sufficient to 
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bring the fund up to a stated amount after 
ithe benefits for the year have been paid, 
while others hold themselves responsible for 
any deficit that may occur or for expenses 
of administration only. Some associations 
are operated entirely by employees without 
any support, material or moral, from the firm. 
On the other hand, some firms provide sick- 
ness disability and death benefits without any 
expense to employees. 

An important feature of sickness insurance 
is the provision of medical care, the complete 
cure in as short a time as possible being the 
chief aim of such insurance. 


Group Insurance—Judging by numbers, the 
form of financial welfare most popular with 
industrial firms is that of group insurance. 
Approximately 35 per cent of the firms, cover- 
ing 28 per cent of the 185,187 workers, have 
installed some system of group insurance, 
and the opinion generally held is that con- 
siderable benefits have accrued therefrom to 
both employees and employers. 


Pensions and Annuities—Sixty-one of the 
300 firms, employing 56 per cent of the 185,187 
employees, make provision for employees who 
have grown old in the company’s service 
and several others report that the matter of 
establishing a pension plan is receiving con- 
sideration at the present time. The majority 
of firms with regular pension funds have the 
non-contributory system, the pensions being 
granted as voluntary rewards for long and 
faithful service and as an incentive to such 
service. Under ordinary circumstances from 
twenty to twenty-five years’ continuous ser- 
vice is required before employees are eligible 
for pensions, and many firms make provision 
for pension in case of incapacity for further 
duty after a shorter term, ten to fifteen years. 
‘The retiring age is usually 65 years for men 
and 55 for women and the limit may some- 
times be lowered by five years at the discre- 
tion of the pension board or if the length of 
service has exceeded the required term by 
five years. The amount of superannuation 
is usually calculated on a certain per cent 
(one to two, of the average earnings for the 
last five or ten years of employment for 
each year of service with a stated minimum 
and maximum amount. 


Bonus and Profit Sharing Approximately 
one-quarter of the 300 firms report having 
a bonus system of some kind. In many 
cases this is a simple “attendance bonus” of 
a stated amount or a certain percentage of 
wages per week for all employees, or for all 
female employees having perfect time cards. 
This has been found to be a satisfactory 
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method of dealing with the problem of un- 
punctuality and irregulanity of attendance 
and in a few instances where punctuality is 
rewarded a fine is imposed for lateness. 


Saving Plans—Many firms have established 
some form of thrift plans in order to en- 
courage systematic saving among employees. 
A simple method is sometimes employed of de- 
ducting a stated sum from the pay of each 
employee so desiring and depositing it to his 
account in a chartered bank. According to 
another method such deductions from pay 
are in the nature of a loan to the firm on 
which interest up to seven per cent is allowed. 


Sale of Stock to Employees—tThe sale of 
company’s stock to employees has not yet 
become a common practice in Ontario. How- 
ever, 15 per cent of the 300 firms, covering 
18 per cent of the 185,187 employees, have in- 
stituted plans with considerable success. In 
all cases it is purely voluntary matter on 
the part of the employees, no pressure being 
brought to bear on them. 


Other Plans—Among other schemes for in- 
dustrial welfare are mentioned the employ- 
ment departments maintained by many firms. 


Others have also education, welfare, person- 
nel, industrial relations, co-operative or em- 
ployee’s service departments. 


Hours of Labour 


The report states that the length of the 
working day and week has an important bear- 
ing on the welfare of employees. From re- 
ports of 276 firms, having 167,634 employees, 
it is found that 122,908 of the employees, or 
over seventy-three per cent, work a 48-hour 
week or less; 87,786 or over twenty-two per 
cent work from forty-nine to fifty-four hours 
per week and 6,940, or over four per cent 
work fifty-five hours per week or longer. Of 
the 41,988 female workers in these 276 firms, 
approximately seventy-five per cent work a 
48-hour week or less twenty-three per cent 
work forty-nine to fifty-four hours per week 
and less than two per cent work a 55 hours 
week or longer. 

An appendix to the report gives the 
number of firms reporting on each of the 
welfare schemes, with the number of their 
male and female employees, and also the 
number of firms classified according to in- 
dustrial groups reporting on each scheme. 





NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL 


Labour Demand for Inspection of 
Scaffolding in Ontario 


HE coroner’s jury which investigated the 
circumstances of the death, on Febru- 
ary 18, of a workman who fell from a defec- 
tive scaffold on a new building at Toronto, 
recommended that the city building bylaws 
should include the provision that “every 
plank that goes into a scaffold to be used 
above ground level should be tested to see 
that it will bare double the weight for which 
it ig used.” 

‘the workman died two hours after falling 
about 76 feet, when the plank of the scaffold 
on which he was working broke. The evi- 
dence showed that the plank had been in con- 
stant use since November 20 without having 
been inspected during that time. Commenting 
on this case the secretary of the Toronto 
Bricklayers’ and Stone Masons’ Union stated 
that the union intended to renew its demand 
that provisions should be made for the better 
protection of workmen engaged in building 
construction. “We have made frequent re- 
quests for a scaffolding Inspector,” he said. 
“Neither the city nor the Provincial Govern- 
ment has taken action on our suggestions. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH 


On frequent occasions union officials have 
threatened to call strikes to secure the en- 
forcement of building regulations, while fore- 
men have been summoned before the union 
and received warnings to be more careful.” 


Safety Work in Metal Mines 


Metal mines in general do not carry safety 
measures so far as coal mines, according to 
a paper by D. D. Muir, Jr., presented at the 
recent meeting of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, and quoted by the Engineering and Min- 
ing Journal, of February 16, 1929. The neces- 
sity for safety measures is not so great in a 
metal as in a coal mine. However, Mr. Muir 
goes on to say, many metal-mining enterprises 
are equipped with hospitals and medical ser- 
vice, and have oxygen helmets and trained 
crews. The use of helmets or hard hatts is be- 
coming more general and is decreasing not 
only severity of head injuries but the number 
of accidents. The practice of wearing wire 
screen goggles of a comfortable pattern is in- 
creasing. Blasting powder in a red wrapper, 
owing to its great visibility, has decreased to 
a marked extent drilling into missed holes. 
Strict enforcement of a rule that all accidents, 
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no matter how trivial, be reported and treated, 
decreases infection. The provision for con- 
tainers for drill steel filled on surface not only 
gets steel to the desired point but saves many 
figures and bruised heads. 

Mr. Muir claims that the welfare of a min- 
ing camp is of paramount importance in mat- 
ter of safety, although many operators fail to 
recognize this fact. Given a safe place to 
work in, a decent place in which to live, schools 
for his children, and some form of diversion 
for his leisure hours and the result is a satis- 
fied employee, who will be permanent. A 
large labour turnover is directly responsible 
for many needless accidents through unfamil- 
iarity with the mine and working conditions. 


Sandstone Workers and Silicosis 


A report on the occurrence of silicosis among 
sandstone workers written by Dr. C. L. 
Sutherland and Dr. S. Bryson, members of the 
Medical Board appointed in Great Britain un- 
der the Refractories Industries (Silicosis) 
scheme, has been published by H. M. Station- 
ary Office. The report states that silicosis 
was found to arise in the occupations of 
mason, rock-getter, quarryman, planer and 
wallstone dresser. Where silicosis was demon- 
strated by radiographic examination the dis- 
ease appeared to become more common after 
40 years of age and after 20 years in the stone 
industry. The majority of these cases were in 
the first stage. The later stages were repre- 
sented by fewer cases, owing, no doubt, to in- 
capacity for work. No evidence could be 
gathered to show that there was any gritstone 
that could be said to be imnocuous to the 
workman. 

Dr. E. L. Middleton, H. M. Medical Inspec- 
tor of Factories who also deals with this sub- 
ject states that, in machine processes of drill- 
ing, sawing and turning, the use of steam or 
water can be applied in many cases. In others, 
exhaust draught can be apphed. Experiments 
have been made by the Home Office in associ- 
ation with the Mines Department and H.M. 
Office of Works with a device for the appli- 
cation of localized exhaust draught for removal 
of dust produced by pneumatic surfacing too!s, 
in which the removal of dust is very effective. 
The use of exhaust draught, if adopted for 
cleaning the surface of stone in dressing and 
carving operations, might help to remove the 
dangers attendant on brushing. 


Increase in Occupational Diseases 


i a recent conference held by the Indus- 
trial Survey Commission of New York State, 
Miss Frances Perkins, State Industrial Com- 
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missioner stated that industrial diseases are 
on the increase, emphasizing especially the 
effect of chemicals in producing disease. She 
mentioned the dangers of menthol chloride, 
emanations from retroactive substances, dust 
from chemicals and other poisoning agents 
which affect the lungs and other parts of the 
body. The Commissicner condemned the “bar- 
gain table methods” in medical examinations 
to determine a claimant’s injuries. 

John M. O’Hanlon, secretary of the State 
Federation of Labour, agreed with Miss Per- 
kins’ statements as to the increase of occupa- 
tional disease. He declared that bruises and 
callous conditions suffered by cleaners and 
other workmen from constant kneeling often 
set up irregularities in the body which result 
in disease and general disability. 


How to Interest Employees in Industrial 
Safety 


A recent address delivered by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, General Manager Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario, has been 
reprinted in a leaflet form. Mr. Morley’s 
address was in part as follows:— 


Making safety interesting to the man on 
the job is the problem of the operating execu- 
tive. The employer must give the employee 
a reasonably safe place to work, and, whether 
this be mechanical or hand, equipment that 
is suited to the job. He must see that proper 
maintenance is given to tools and equipment; 
he can insist on adequate supervision; he can 
make, in most cases, reasonable selection of 
the workers, and take extreme care in the 
selection of the supervisory force. He can 
provide First Aid, as called for by the Com- 
pensation Act. When these things have been 
done, the is then ready to take a hand in the 
interest that must be developed for the men 
on the job. 

When working conditions have been made 
reasonably good and safeguarding carried out, 
the employer is faced with the problem of 
getting the interest of the worker. Assuming 
you have interested a reasonable number of 
key men, the next logical step is an intima- 
tion to the workers that they are now called 
upon to step in and take a hand in this 
problem. 

Mr. Morley suggests the following lines of 
procedure :— 

1. Issue a general statement to all workers 
over the written signature of the chief oper: 
ating official. 

2. Call a meeting of employees in company 
time for the purpose of telling them that 
there are too many accidents happening, that 
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the employer has done all he can to prevent 
them and now looks for their co-operation. 

3. Having gone so far, let us bring out our 
carefully prepared book of rules and see that 
these are thoroughly understood by every- 
body in the plant. 

4. The establishment of safety committees 
provides a definite step in the progress of 
safety in any plant. 

5. Insistence must be placed on the use of 
the First Aid facilities provided. 

6. Bulletin boards should be provided at 
reasonable points throughout the plant and 
periodic» checks made of the interest taken 
by the employees in the literature posted on 
these boards. Bulletins must be changed 
periodically to avoid loss of interest, and a 
properly kept and clean bulletin board as a 
background is essential to success. 

7. Pay envelopes printed with safety 
slogans and pay envelope inserts have a 
definite place, but they should not be used 
continually, as the surprise element is im- 
portant. 

8. Use the other forms of safety literature, 
such as the Safety Calendar, which are of great 
value and assist in advertising the problem 
to the workers. 

9. Periodic meetings, with or without motion 
pictures or lantern slides, serve to remind 
everyone in the plant of the idea and all for 
which it stands. 

10. Last, but by no means least, adequate 
supervision must be maintained. 


Health Records in 1928 


The Statistical Bulletin published monthly 
by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
states in its issue for January that health con- 
ditions among the industrial population of 
Canada and the United States during 1928 
were good. In only three years have they 
been excelled. The death rate among the 
more than eighteen million industrial policy 
holders of the company indicates this clearly. 
This rate was 8°6 per 1,000, and was only 
2-4 per cent in excess of that for 1927, which 
in turn was the lowest ever recorded among 
this large cross-section of the population of 
the two countries. But this slight rise was 
entirely limited to the states east of the 
Rockies. Among the Canadian policyholders, 
and among insured persons living in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana and Colorado, the 1928 health record 
surpassed that of 1927. 

The extent to which health conditions have 
improved among Canadian and American 
wage-earners, within a period of less than two 
decades, is clearly shown by comparison of 
the death rates now and seventeen years ago. 
In 1928, there occurred 156,630 deaths among 


Metropolitan Industrial policyholders aged 
one year andover. If the same death rate had 
prevailed in 1928 as obtained in 1911, the 
deaths would have numbered 227,636—or 
71,006 more than actually occurred. The 
deathrate in 1928 was 31:2 per cent lower 
than in 1911. 

All fatal accidents, considered as a group, 
caused 11,137 deaths in 1928, with a death- 
rate of 61.3, a 4.1 per cent decline compared 
with 1927, and a drop of 20.8 per cent over 
the deathrate in 1911. Accidental falls, ma- 
chinery accidents and railroad accidents all 
recorded lower death rates than the preceding 
year, and registered large declines over the 
rates in evidence seventeen years ago. 


Hamilton Plants win Safety Contests 


The Hamilton factories of the International 
Harvester Company of Canada, Limited were 
the winners in a safety contest carried on 
among the company’s eight plants in 1928. 
The contestants are all leaders in the safety 
movement in their respective districts. The 
hours lost during the year at the Hamilton 
plant on account of accidents, per 1,000 hours 
worked, fell from 13.7 in 1923 to 5-52 in 
1928. In 1928 there were 82 lost time acci- 
dents, while in 1928, with nearly twice the 
number of employees, there were 34 such 
accidents, only two being of a serious nature. 
The grey iron foundry went through the year 
without an accident, the last mishap having 
occurred September 20; 1926. The malleable 
foundry had a perfect record from December 
15, 1925, to August 23, 1928, terminated then 
only by a minor injury. More remarkable 
yet, perhaps, is the fact that 29 departments 
of the Hamilton works went through 1928 
wihout a single accident. Outstanding these 
were the tool room, the building and repair, 
and the malleable finish departments. One 
of the machine shops has not experienced an 
accident for over five years. 

The Hamilton branch of the Canadian Iron 
Foundries, Limited, won the Hughes Memorial 
Shield in competition with the other three 
plants of this company, which are at Three 
Rivers, Quebec, ort William and St. Thomas, 
respectively. The plant at Hamilton had 
only two lost time accidents during the year. 





During the Month of February a total of 
5,898 accidents were reported to the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board in the in- 
dustries in Schedule 1 of the Act, 40 of which 
were fatal cases; in Schedule 2 industries 398 
were reported including 2 fatal cases; and 
344 Crown, 7 of which were fatal, were re- 
ported during the month, making in all 6,640, 
of which 49 were fatal. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


ale? American Labour Legislation Review, 
the quarterly publication of the Am- 
erican Association for Labour Legislation, 
gives in its current issue an outline of the 
various laws affecting labour which were 
enacted by Congress and in the various states 
during the past year. 

Some of the new measures of the year are 
outlined in the following paragraphs:— 


United States—The Secretary of Labour 
was directed to investigate unemployment and 
the method of making unemployment reports. 


The Senate Committee on Education and 
Labour was directed to investigate the causes 
and relief of unemployment. 

Extra compensation was provided for night 
work for postal employees; certain salaries 
were raised, and the salaries of customs em- 
ployees were classified. 

A child labour law was enacted for the 
District of Columbia. 


An investigation was ordered of conditions 
in the coal fields in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, especially in regard to in- 
junctions issued, eviction of miners and fam- 
ilies from their homes, and abrogation of 
wage contracts. 


Alabama.—FProvision was made for aid in 
rehabilitation of the blind. 


Arizona—tLabourers on public works must 
be residents in the State. 


Florida—State emplioyees who have served 
for 45 or more years and are 65 years of age 
or over may retire on half pay. 


Georgia—An annual tax for each county of 
$50 on all employment agents and $1,000 on 
all immigration agents may be levied. 

Provision is made for the retirement on half 
pay of municipal employees. 


Kentucky—All emery wheels, polishing and 
grinding machinery must have specified type 
of suction or exhaust systems. 

Only competent engineers may be in charge 
of engines used for hoisting employees at 
coal mines. Only persons designated by the 
operator may interfere with any part of the 
machinery. Hach person riding on a cage or 
car must have three square feet of floor space 
and all persons are forbidden to ride in a 
loaded cage or car. 


Parents are entitled to sue for loss of child’s 
wages. 

A commission was created to investigate the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


A State teachers’ retirement system was es- 
tablished, and the existing provisions in re- 
gard to pensions of policemen and firemen 
were amended. 


Louisiana-—Police juries may make neces- 
sary regulations to provide for the support of 
the poor and necessitous within their respect- 
ive parishes, 

Retention of more than 10 per cent of all 
moneys collected from employees as physi- 
cian’s fees, or payment of less than 90°per cent 
of said amount to the physician employed, is 
forbidden; firms contributing toward the 
maintenance of a conveniently located hos- 
pital, or whose employees are cared for gratis 
in such hospitals, are exempted. Employees 
on public works are to elect or appoint their 
own physicians. 

Claims of labourers for wages may be 
assigned in writing to any person for the pur- 
pose of collection. 

One half of all employees’ wages under $250 
per month is made exempt from seizure or 
garnishment; not less than $75 per month, 
and wages of farm labourers and domestic ser- 
vants, are entirely exempted; courts of com- 
petent jurisdiction to deal with said cases. 

Labour unions may amend their charters or 
articles of incorporation as provided. 

Any municipality allowing the operation of 
filling stations within a zoned area may not 
regulate the hour of closing said business. 

Labour agents or employment bureaus must 
furnish the commissioner of labour and indus- 
trial statistics a well secured $5,000 bond, to 
be filed in the latter’s office, and must pay 
all damages incurred as labour agents or em- 
ployment bureaus; anyone injured or damaged 
may sue on said bond to recover damages. 
The commissioner of labour is authorized to 
supervise the business of labour agents and 
employment bureaus. 

Only mechanics who are bona fide citizens 
and voters may be engaged on public works, 
except under special conditions. 

Provision under Workmen’s Compensation 
for hernia was eliminated, and compensation 
for death was limited to 300 weeks. 

A state board for the blind was created to 
act as a bureau of information and industrial 
aid, provide vocational training and establish 
workshops. 


Massachusetts—The schedule under Work- 
men’s Compensation for loss of members was 
made more specific and the amount of com- 
pensation for certain members was increased. 
The separate act providing for the payment 
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of compensation to policemen killed in the 
performance of duty was extended to include 
firemen. The annuity was increased if depen- 
dent children survive. 

The law providing for the retirement of 
state employees for permanent disability was 
amended, as was also that in reference to group 
life insurance for employees and trade union 
members. 


Mississippi—A mechanics’ len law was 
enacted. 

Any person knowing that a labourer has 
contracted with another person for a speci- 
fied time is forbidden to employ, without the 
employer’s consent, said labourer before the 
expiration of his contract. 

A commission was ordered for the investi- 
gation of teachers’ pensions, and commission 


for the blind was created. 


New Jersey—The penalty for failure to pay 
wages every two weeks in lawful money 
changed to $50 for the first offense and $100 
for each subsequent offense. District courts, 
justices of the peace, and police magistrates 
are empowered to have jurisdiction over cases 
of violation. 

A commission was appointed to revise the 
law on mechanics’ liens. 

Except in cases of emergency, uniformed 
members of paid police departments in any 
municipality of over 20,000 inhabitants shall 
not be employed for more than six days a 
week. 

Completion by children of six yearly grades, 
instead of five, is necessary in order to receive 
age and schooling certificates. 


The weekly maximum accident compen- 
sation is raised from $17 to $20 and the mini- 
mum from $8 to $10. The number of weeks 
for which compensation is payable for the 
loss of a thumb, a first finger, a hand or an 
arm is increased. Certain compromises in 
cases of minors must be approved by the 
workmen’s compensation bureau instead of the 
court of common pleas. Representatives for 
certain incompetent persons entitled to com- 
pensation may be appointed. The employer 
ig required to furnish artificial limbs or appli- 
ances in certain cases. Municipalities and fire 
districts are authorized to provide compen- 
sation insurance for volunteer firemen. 

In regard to vocational rehabilitation a 
“physically handicapped” person is re-defined 
as anyone incapacitated for education, as well 
as for remunerative occupation, and includes 
any person, instead of only those over sixteen 
years of age. 

Group life insurance for employees was 
authorized. 


New York—lLiens for labour furnished for 
a public improvement may be continued for 
one year, instead of six months, after the ex- 
piration of three months following the filling 
of a notice of said lien. 

In regard ito workmen’s compensation, com- 
pulsory coverage is extended to all employ- 
ments in which there are engaged four or 
more workmen even though not carried on 
for pecuniary gain. Occupational disease is 
made compensable when due to “direct con- 
tact with” the poisonous substances enumer- 
ated, and the period in which notice must 
be given is extended from thirty to ninety 
days. Amputation of arm or leg above the 
wrist or ankle is compensated proportionately 
to loss of arm or Jeg. ‘Changes of referee in 
successive hearings on a claim is forbidden 
except for good cause when the board may 
designate another referee. The board is em- 
powered to increase or decrease rate of award 
from date of injury, any excess in case of 
decrease to be deducted from future pay- 
ments. Any party may apply to the board 
within twenty days for review of referee’s 
decision but the board is empowered to 
penalize for frivolous appeals. The board by 
unanimous vote may extend the time in 
which to file a claim to two years. 

A committee, already appointed for the 
study of the aged poor, was continued with 
a doubled appropriation. 


Philippines —A workmen’s 
law was enacted. 


Rhode Island—Night work for children 
under sixteen was prohibited after 7 P.M. 
instead of after 8 P.M. Children under six- 
teen are forbidden to work in any industrial 
establishment more than forty-eight hours a 
week, or more than nine hours a day, instead 
of fifty-four hours a week and ten hours a 
day. 

Boys under twelve and girls under sixteen 
are forbidden to engage in street trades in 
cities of over forty thousand, instead of over 
seventy thousand, inhabitants. 

In regard to workmen’s compensation, the 
commissioner of labour is empowered to de- 
cide the merits of a controversial case in the 
first instance, instead of the superior court. 
Appeal from the decision of the commissioner 
may be taken within five days to the superior 
court which hears the case de novo. 

The state commissioner of finance was 
directed to investigate the general subject 
of old age pensions and the various state 
old age pension systems with a view to their 
practical adaptability in Rhode Island, and 
must report to the general assembly by 
January 15, 1929. 
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Texas—In workmen’s compensation cases, 
certain injuries are conclusively presumed to 
cause total permanent disability. The seven 
days waiting period is made retroactive after 
four weeks. The provision in respect to notice 
on appeal is modified. The act regulating 
motor bus transportation specifically requires 
the owner or operator to take out workmen’s 
compensation insurance. 

The provisions of the Sheppard-Towner 
Maternity Act were accepted. The state board 
of child health is directed through its bureau 
of child hygiene to co-operate with the fed- 
eral children’s bureau in the administration 
of said act. 


Vermont—Under workmen’s compensation, 
the pecuniary liability of employers for hos- 
pital services was increased. 

Provision was made for establishing a 
bureau of information and aid to the blind. 


Virginia—Review by the full workmen’s 
compensation commission of a decision of one 
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commissioner is required before an appeal 
may be taken to the court. 


Suggested Lines for New Legislation 


The American Association for Labour Legis- 
lation recommends the following subjects to 
the consideration of State legislatures during 
the year 1929, and also proposes that volun- 
tary organizations for social welfare should 
concentrate their efforts on the same legis- 
lative program. 

1. Universal rock dusting of coal mines. 

2. Total abolition of fee-charging agencies. 

3. Accident compensation in the remaining 
five non-compensation States. 

4. Compensation protection for all victims 
of occupational disease. 

5. Vocational retraining of the permanently 
disabled. 

6. Universal provision for the “veterans of 
industry” now discarded in old age. 





British Opinion of Industrial Disputes Act 


The Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 
of Canada, and its possible adaptation to 
meet conditions in Great Britain, are dis- 
cussed in a new report issued by the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade, a body com- 
posed of leading industrialists, detached econ- 
omists, and representatives of labour, which 
was originally appointed by the labour goy- 
ernment in 1924, “to inquire into and report 
upon the conditions and prospects of British 
industry and Commerce” (a previous report 
by this Committee was outlined in the 
Lasour Gazette, June, 1926, page 582; April, 
1927, page 412), 


The new report, which was published during 
March this year, is mainly concerned with the 
export trade of Great Britain, but it includes 
a wide survey of existing industrial conditions. 
In connection with labour relations the com- 
mittee states that the evidence before them 
was practically unanimously opposed to any 
prohibition by the state of industrial stop- 
pages, such as the Canadian Act provides 
for. In most industries the evidence showed 
that relations between employers and em- 
ployees were close and friendly and there was 
a striking absence of any general demand for 
a change in the existing machinery of indus- 
trial negotiations. 


The earlier report, as noted in the Lanour 
Gazerrr, June, 1926, contained the following 


reference to the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act:— 


“The Canadian law is much less ambitious 
than the Australian, and does not go beyond 
the compulsory submission of disputes of 
certain classes or in certain circumstances to 
conciliation or investigation, with a provision 
for deferring a stoppage in the meantime. In 
the limited number of cases in which the 
Canadian Act has been invoked, it has gen- 
erally operated successfully, but it is to be 
noted that its main success has been in con- 
ciliation. It has not prevented the occur- 
rence of strikes and lockouts.” 





The 1929 Safety Convention of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations of On- 
tario will be held at Windsor, Ontario, on 
May 2 and 3. The various committees, in- 
cluding those on programme, attendance, an- 
mual meetings, etc., have been set up and 
will commence work at once. The headquart- 
ers for the Convention in Windsor will be 
the Prince Edward Hotel. Mr. W. C. Coulter 
of Toronto is the chairman of the Industrial 
Accident Prevention Associations and Mr. 
R. B. Morley, is the general manager. 
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REQUESTS OF ORGANIZED LABOUR IN CANADA FOR NEW 
LEGISLATION 


British Columbia Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


age legislative proposals of the British 
Columbia Executive of the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada was presented to 
the Provincial Cabinet on February 15, by a 
delegation composed of P. R. Bengough and 
W. J. Bartlett of Vancouver and E. §. Wood- 
ward of Victoria. The most important pro- 
posals submitted were as follows:— 


Workmen’s Compensation—(a) That ex- 
cluded persons, as set out in Part 1, Section 4, 
paragraph B, engaged in undertakings costing 
in excess of $50, be brought under the provi- 
sions of the Act; (b) All compensation to be 
based on rate of wages being paid to work- 
man at time of injury; (c) That the rate of 
compensation be increased from 623 per cent 
to 663 per cent of wages, or loss of wages, as 
in Ontario and Manitoba; (d) That there be 
a more liberal interpretation of the Act in 
connection with hernia cases; (e) That when 
an injured workman has been awarded total 
disability compensation this shall be continued 
until he is able to resume his former occupa- 
tion or has been offered other suitable and 
equally remunerative employment, and that if 
a workman has suffered a permanent partial 
disability, but upon the report of the attending 
physician is able to take light work, the total 
disability payments should be continued until 
suitable employment is provided; (f) That 
medical inspection and professional treatment 
be provided when workers are employed in 
occupations where they are subjected to the 
dangers of poisonous gases. 


Mothers’ Pensions—(a) That arrangements 
be made with the government of any other 
province in the Dominion of Canada making 
similar provision for the payment of allow- 
ances to mothers for the purpose of paying 
such an allowance to a person who has resided 
in another province and in British Columbia 
for a period equal to the term of residence 
required by this Act in the case of a resident 
of British Columbia only; but that no such 
arrangement shall be entered into, nor any 
such payment made, except where the other 
province concerned has passed legislation en- 
abling reciprocal action to be taken with re- 
gard to beneficiaries; (b) That the regulations 
be amended by changing the definition of 
“indigent person” to one having less than 


$1,000 instead of less than $500, and by in- 
creasing from $1,500 to $2,000 the amount of 
real estate holdings permitted; (c) That when 
a mother in receipt of a pension owns her 
own home, there be no deduction made in her 
pension for this reason. 

Education—(a) That all text books and 
other supplies should be supphed at cost to 
pupils by school boards, such books and sup- 
plies to be standardized in order that. all chil- 
dren of the province should be on a uniform 
basis; (b) That all text books should be printed 
at the government printery wherever possible; 
(c) That frequent revision of books should be 
avoided in order that parents should not be 
put to unnecessary expense; (d) That home 
work should be reduced or eliminated, and the 
same time now spent by teachers in assigning 
and revising home work should be devoted 
to direct instructions in school hours. 

Other proposals were as follows: 

Health insurance legislation; 

That all workers within the province be in- 
cluded in the scope of the Hours of Work 
Act; 

Establishment of a minimum wage and the 
limitation of the hours of work for boys em- 
ployed within the province; 

Automobile owners to be compelled to carry 
insurance against physical and property injury 
to others; 

Unemployed insurance legislation; 

Establishment of conciliation boards to 
consider disputes of municipal and civic em- 
ployees; 

Legislation to compel electrical distribution 
companies to have at least two men on shift 
in power houses and sub-stations; 

Legislation providing an eight-hour day for 
firefighters ; 

Abolition of the five-dollar license fee for 
chauffeurs, or that licenses be made good for 
the lifetime of the holder; 

That no taxi or stage company be allowed 
to keep drivers employed for a longer period 
than eight hours at any one time; 

Legislation whereby municipal elections in 
the Vancouver area shall be held in conformity 
with the Municipal Elections Act; 

Abolition of the property qualification for 
all elective offices in cities and municipalities, 
or as an alternative five years’ residence and 
endorsement by 150 electors. 
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National Labour Council, Toronto 


A delegation from the National Labour 
Council, an affiliated organization of the All- 
Canadian Congress of Labour, interviewed 
members of the government of Ontario dur- 
ing February for the purpose of presenting re- 
quests for legislation in the interests of labour. 
The delegates were received by the Hon. G. S. 
Henry, Minister of Public Works and High- 
ways, the Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, Minister 
of Health and Labour, and the Hon. W. H. 
Price, Attorney-General. The views of the 
union were stated by the chairman of the 
National Labour Council, Mr. W. J. McPher- 
son, of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway 
Employees. The delegation included also 
Messrs. John Daggett and G. Hodgson, of the 
Amalgamated Carpenters’ Union, W. J. 
Fogarty, of the Printing Pressmen’s Inde- 
pendent Union; E. H. Reeve, of the National 
Painters’ Union, and others, with D. Spencer, 
vice-chairman, and G. W. McCallum, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the National Council. 

On behalf of the National Unions of On- 
tario, satisfaction was expressed at the an- 
nouncement that the provincial government 
proposed to introduce legislation giving effect 
within the province to the federal Old Age 
Pensions Act. 


In reference to the question of unemploy- 
ment, a protest was made against the alleged 
practice of “dumping immigrants into this 
country with very little effort made to assimi- 
late them according to the requirement of in- 
dustry,” and it was recommended that repre- 
sentation be made to the federal Departments 
of Immigration and Labour, and to the ship- 
ping companies, that no more immigrants be 
admitted until the unemployed of Ontario 
have been absorbed into industry. It was 
proposed also that wherever possible all public 
works should be carried on during the slack 
period in winter, spreading construction over 
the whole year. The adoption of unemploy- 
ment insurance in the province was recom- 
mended, as being just as necessary as acci- 
dent, death, or fire insurance. 

Among other proposals submitted by the 
delegation were included ;:— 

(1) The abolition of private employment 
offices “in view of the splendid free service 
being supplied to unemployed workers and 
employers of labour through the Employment 
Service of Canada”; 

(2) A minimum wage law applicable to men 
as well as to women. In this connection it 
was requested that the provincial Department 


of Labour should undertake a survey of the 
wages now being paid throughout the prov- 
ince; 

(3) In regard to workmen’s compensation it 
was pointed out that the unskilled worker 
was at a considerable disadvantage as com- 
pared with the organized skilled worker. “The 
unskilled, poorly paid labourer, in many in- 
stances, does not average more than $15 per 
week throughout the year; this means that 
under the Act as at present constituted he is 
only entitled to about $12.50 per week if he is 
unfortunate enough to meet with an accident.” 
It was therefore recommended that all work- 
ers whose average wage is $25 or less per week, 
should be paid full wages for the period of 
their disability; 


(4) Stricter enforcement of the Ontario 
Building Trades Protection Act was requested. 
It was pointed out that efforts had been made 
from time to time by organized labour to get 
municipalities to appoint properly qualified 
scaffolding and derrick inspectors, but without 
success. It was suggested that in future the 
Provincial Department of Labour should ap- 
point such inspectors. 


(5) In view of the fact that the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act had been the means 
of settling many disputes between public 
bodies and their employees, it was suggested 
that the federal Act should be made fully 
applicable within the province. In this con- 
nection it was pointed out that “it is not in- 
conceivable that the Ontario Government 
might wish to keep to itself as a matter of 
public policy the control of the relations of 
industry within the province rather than sur- 
render any part of their jurisdiction. If they 
tock this view the National Labour Council 
would urge that the Government draft a new 
Provincial Act, embodying the best features 
of the Dominion Act as well as any improve- 
ments that may be suggested.” 


(6) Legislation was proposed having for its 
purpose the elemination of unfair competition 
against Canadian contractors by insisting that 
all United States contractors doing business in 
Ontario shall be subject to federal, provincial 
and municipal taxes as paid by Canadian con-. 
tractors, and that it shall be made illegal for 
an American company to discriminate against 
a Canadian workman who belongs to a purely 
Canadian union. 


(7) It was asked that paint spraying 
machines be made illegal within the province. 
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All-Canadian Number of ‘“* American Federationist ”’ 


The February issue of the American Fed- 
erationist, the monthly publication of the 
American Federation of Labour, was an “All- 
Canadian number,” devoted almost entirely 
to the affairs of the Dominion. The existing 
industrial and labour situation is described 
under its various aspects of Canadian writers 
who are specially qualified to speak of these 
subjects with authority. 

President William Green, in an introductory 
editorial note, claims that “those who or- 
ganized the trades union movement of North 
America showed far-sighted wisdom when 
they organized unions on an_ international 
basis having jurisdiction over workers engaged 
in the same work whether in the United 
States or Canada. The problems of the 
workers of Canada are inter-related with those 
of the wage-earners of the United States, and 
vice versa. New high standards established 
in one country set the pace for the other. 
A menace to work standards on one side the 
border is a danger signal to those on the 
other side. International unionism is based 
upon recognition of this interdependence of 
economic interests and problems. Interna- 
tional unionism parallels the development of 
industries and commerce and the flow of capi- 
tal. 

“Over half the foreign investments in Can- 
ada are American,” President Green con- 
tinues. “The twenty-five leading industries 
ranked according to the value of their pro- 
ducts are: pulp and paper; flour and grist- 
mill products; slaughtering and meat packing; 
saw-mills; butter and cheese; automobiles; 
electric light and power; rubber goods in- 
cluding footwear; cotton yarn and cloth; 
sugar refineries; castings and forgings; bread 
and other bakery products; electrical appar- 
atus and supplies; non-ferrous metal smelt- 
ing; printing and publishing; railway rolling 
stock; petroleum; hosiery, knit goods and 
gloves; clothing (women’s factory); biscuits, 
confectionery and chewing gum; cigars and 
cigarettes; leather boots and shoes; planing 
mills, sash and door factories; ‘breweries; 
men’s clothing factory clothing. Where in- 
dustries of Canada and the United States are 
so closely interwoven, there is need for cor- 
responding organization of all groups working 
together in the industries.” 

Mr. Green argues that “there is obvious 
need for an international organization of 
workers employed in industries which are 
owned and controlled by stock owners of both 
countries and which sell their products in. the 
markets of both countries. International 
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unions are necessary as stabilizing agencies 
and to equalize work standards so that the 
workers will not be competing against each 
other. As the industries of Canada become 
Increasingly important it is correspondingly 
necessary that union strength grow in pro- 
portion.” 


The various chapters of the “All-Canadian” 
number, and the names of the contributors, 
are as follows:—“The Canadian Labour 
Movement,” by Tom Moore, president of 
the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada; 
“Labour Legislation in Canada,” by P. M. 
Draper, secretary-treasurer, Trades and Labour 
Congress of Canada; “The Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada,’ by James Simpson, vice- 
president, Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, and chairman of the Employment Ser- 
vice Council of Canada; “The Canadian Na- 
tional Railways,” president, Canadian National 
Railways; “Personally Conducted Printers’ 
Tour to Canada,” by W. R. Trotter, Bureau of 
Statistics, International Typographical Union; 
“The Newsprint Paper Industry in Canada 
and its Growth,” by G. A. F. McLeod, Can- 
adian vice-president, International Brother- 
hood of Paper Makers; “Old Age Pension 
Legislation in Canada,” by J. A. P. Haydon, 
Labour's Canadian correspondent; “Wage 
Earners’ Progress in Canada since the War”; 
Canadian ‘Labour Legislation,’ by A. Far- 
milo, secretary of Edmonton ‘Trades and 
Labour Council; “Labour Problems of Que- 
bee,” by John T. Foster, vice-president, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada; “Canada 
and the I.L.0O.,” by Leifer Magnusson, Wash- 
ington representative, International Labour 
Organization; “Vocational Training in Can- 
ada,” by H. H. Ward, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, Ottawa; “One of Our Problems,” by 
Robert Hewitt, Grand Lodge Deputy, Bro- 
therhood Railway Carmen of America; “Boot 
and Shoe Industry in Canada,” by E. W. A. 
Q’Dell, organizer, Boot and Shoe Workers’ 
Union; “Barbers of Canada Optimistic,” by 
Leon FE. Worthall, international representa- 
tive, Journeymen Barbers’ International 
Union of America; “Electrical Workers in 
Canada,” by E. Ingles, vice-president, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
“The Fifth University the Greatest of Them 
All,” by Alfred Fitzpatrick, principal, Fron- 
tier College, Toronto, Canada; “Canada, To- 
day, as an Industrial Centre,” by R. J. Tal- 
lon, vice-president, Canadian Trades and 
Labour Congress, and president, Division No. 
4, Railway Employees’ Department, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labour. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


National Co-operation in Work of 
Organization 

Industrial and Labour Information, the 
weekly publication of the International La- 
bour Office, in its issue of February 11, pub- 
lishes an account of the first meeting of the 
Permanent Committee on International La- 
bour Questions which has been set up by 
the Italian Government. The setting up of 
this Committee is an indication of the grow- 
ing importance which the various States 
attach to active participation in the work of 
the International Labour Organization. 

With a view to the study and discussion of 
the questions of the agenda of the Confer- 
ence, the ratification of Conventions and 
adoption of Recommendations and the carry- 
ing on of enquiries and research work, several 
Governments recognized from the first the 
necessity of following the work of the Organi- 
zation in a continuous and systematic man- 
ner, and set up special bodies for this purpose. 
Delegations or permanent representatives in 
Geneva accredited to the International Labour 
Office have been appointed by Canada, Colum- 
bia, Cuba, Denmark, Finland, Hungary, the 
Trish Free State, Japan, Latvia, Poland, 
Portugal, Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom and Sweden. Other States have 
entrusted this work to their diplomatic or 
consular representatives. 

But, apart from the question of permanent 
and direct representation in Geneva, several 
governments have instituted special services, 
sometimes on a large scale, in their respective 
administrations. These bodies, which now 
exist in Chile, France, Great Britain, Italy, 
Portugal, Spain and Sweden, are called on to 
examine the problems which are being studied 
by the Organization, and to carry out the 
necessary enquiries or other steps desired; in 
some cases they are responsible for the 
selection of delegations to the Conference, 
and they also serve to keep the national 
authorities informed of the activities of the 
International Labour Office. 

It may also be recalled that periodical 
conferences are held by the four Northern 
countries of Europe in order to discuss the 
work of the Organization as it affects them. 

All these methods of collaboration are of 
great value to the Organization and to the 
States Members, and contribute largely to 
the development of international labour legis- 
lation. 


Forced Labour 


In preparation for the general discussion 
of the question of forced labour, one of the 
items on the agenda of the Twelfth Session 
of the International Labour Conference, which 
will open in Geneva on May 30, 1929, the 
International Labour Office has just sub- 
mitted to the Governments of the States 
Members of the International Labour Or- 
ganization a report and draft questionnaire on 
the subject. The Report is the result of 
lengthy investigations, in which the Office 
has profited by the assistance of a Committee 
of Experts on Native Labour. It begins by 
recalling how the question of forced labour 
became an urgent international problem as a 
result of the adoption of the Slavery Con- 
vention by the Assembly of the League of 
Nations. An account is then given in detail 
of the law and practice of the various States 
as regards forced labour in their colonial 
possessions, protectorates or mandated terri- 
tories. This is followed by a number of 
opinions expressed by competent observers 
on the economic value and social effects of 
forced labour. Finally, an attempt is made 
to deduce from the foregoing material the 
principles which should underlie the inter- 
national regulation of forced labour, with 
the object of removing the abuses connected 
with it and providing for its total abolition 
as soon as possible. 

The Draft Questionnaire relates to the 
possibility of adopting a Draft Convention 
and a number of Recommendations on the 
subject. 

At this year’s Session, the Conference will 
be called on merely to carry out an exchange 
of views, and the Report and Questionnaire 
have been drafted by the Office as a basis 
for discussion. In accordance with the pro- 
cedure which has been adopted, the Confer- 
ence will then decide as to the action to be 
taken, particularly as regards the circulation 
of the Questionnaire and its contents. 


The question of forced labour raises a great 
variety of points concerning not only the 
regulation of working conditions in the narrow 
sense, but also the nature of the work, the 
categories of persons from whom the work 
may be exacted, and the circumstances under 
which recourse to this form of labour should 
be permissible. The problem is consequently 
one which has called and calls for particularly 
thorough study, and the Office is fortunate 
in having been able to commence by a report 
based on the advice of such a distinguished 
body of experts. 
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Asiatic Workers and the Organization 


The Japanese trade unions which partici- 
pate in the election of the Workers’ Delegate 
to the International Labour Conference re- 
cently approved an agreement, signed in Lon- 
don on July 17, 1928, by the Indian and 
Japanese Workers’ Delegates to the Eleventh 
Session of the Conference, the object of which 
is to promote meetings of labour representa- 
tives of Asiatic countries to discuss matters 
of common interest. 

The agreement provides that an Asiatic 
Labour Conference is to be held annually in 
China, India, Japan or another Eastern 
country, in turn, some five or six weeks 
before the opening of the Session of the 
International Labour Conference. The Asiatic 
Conference will be attended by labour repre- 
sentatives from China, India, Japan and other 
Eastern countries, and its agenda will include 
any items on the Agenda of the International 
Labour Conference which presents aspects 
of common interest to the countries repre- 
sented, together with other labour questions 
which require the co-operation of the countries 
concerned for their solution. It is further 
provided that reports are to be submitted on 
the situation with regard to Conventions in 
each country represented. 

The first meeting of the Asiatic Labour 
Conference is to be held in 1929, preferably in 
India, under the chairmanship of Mr. Suziki 
(Japan). 


Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 


In the Preamble to Part XIII of the Peace 
Treaty the “establishment of a maximum 
working day and week” is placed first among 
the measures stated to be urgently required. 
Since no one class of workers is mentioned, it 
would seem reasonable to infer that the authors 
of the Treaty intended the limitation of work- 
ing hours to apply to manual and non-manual 
workers alike. At the Washington Session in 
1919, the International Labour Conference 
dealt with hours of work in industrial under- 
takings. At Genoa in 1920 it took up the 
question of hours of work of seamen, and it 
will resume the consideration of this problem 
at the special Maritime Session, to be held next 
October. The question of the extension to 
salaried employees of provisions for the regu- 
lation of hours of work was raised at Washing- 
ton, but was not then proceeded with. For 
some time past, a strong movement has been 
manifest in favour of a fresh endeavour to 
tackle this problem. 

In June, 1927, the International Labour Con- 
ference adopted a resolution on the subject, 
and following on this, the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office decided to 
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place the subject on the agenda of the Twelfth 
Session of the Conference. In accordance with 
the established procedure, the Office has pre- 
pared a report on the Hours of Work of Salar- 
ied Employees, which is the third item on the 
agenda of the Conference, and it will be pub- 
lished shortly. It will deal mainly with the 
law and practice in various countries. The 
first chapter will give a general survey of the 
origin and development of regulation, including 
its economic basis and practical scope. Statis- 
tics will be given in regard to the groups of 
workers concerned. The second chapter will 
explain the various methods of defining the 
scope of existing systems of regulation, which 
are applied variously to undertakings or indi- 
viduals or occupations. The third chapter deals 
with the various methods of regulating hours 
of werk normally in force. The fourth chapter 
treats of exceptions and special provisions. The 
last chapter will give an analysis of the princi- 
pal methods of enforcement and of the collec- 
tive agreements on the subject. 

A draft questionnaire will be attached to 
this report, for consideration by the Confer- 
ence, which will decide whether and in what 
form it should be sent to the different govern- 
ments in order to elicit their opinions on the 
possibility of international regulation. 


Fluctuations in the Purchasing Power of 


Gold 


The Council of the League of Nations, at its 
last session, held in Lugano on December 14, 
1928, approved a proposal put forward in the 
report of the financial committee to the effect 
that a special committee should be appointed 
to study the causes of variations in the pur- 
chasing power of gold and their effect upon the 
economic life of the nations, and to submit a 
report on the question. It was suggested by the 
Financial Committee that this special commit- 
tee should include several members of the 
Financial Committee and other persons of 
recognized international standing, about eight 
or nine in all. The Financial Committee had 
stated in its report that it recognized that this 
great problem is of an international character, 
and it found that there are serious differences 
of opinion in regard to its essential elements, 
there being very often even a want of exact 
knowledge of them. In these circumstances 
it considered that the best way of approaching 
the question was by means of a systematic 
international enquiry. 


Publications of the Office 


The International Labour Office has pub- 
lished a further set of brochures in connection 
with its “Occupation and Health,” an encylo- 
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paedia of hygiene, pathology and social wel- 
fare, studied from the point of view of labour, 
industry and trades. The brochures in question 
consist of articles on: basic slag; basket weav- 


ing; bones industry; manufacture of boots and 
shoes; brass, brooms, building trade. These 
articles complete the subjects coming under 
the letter “B”. 





EMIGRATION FROM CANADA TO 


CONTINUED decrease in the number 
of emigrants from Canada to the 
United States during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1928, is shown in the annual report 
of the United States Commissioner of Immi- 
gration for the past year. The report states 
that “immigration from Canada has decreased 
from year to year since the present quota law 
became effective July 1, 1924, requiring visas 
of all immigrants seeking admission to the 
United States. In 1925 immigration through 
Canadian border land ports was 102,496; in 
1926, 91,786; in 1927, 81,982; and in 1928, 
73,605. The successive decreases were 98,338, 
10,710, 9,804, 8,377, a total drop in immigra- 
tion during four years of 127,227. In 1924, 
the peak year of immigration from Canada, 
200,834 immigrants came in over the northern- 
land border. 

“During the fiscal year covered by this 
report 73,154 immigrants, who gave Canada 
as their last permanent residence, were ad- 
mitted to the United States, mainly at the 
land-border stations, comparatively few new- 
comers from Canada entering at the sea- 
ports. Of this number 62,229, or 85.1 per 
cent, were of the English, French, Irish, and 
Scotch races. In the same period 72,616, or 
98.6 per cent, of the 73,605 immigrants com- 
ing in via the Canadian border gave Canada 
as their last permanent residence; and 99.3 
per cent of the immigrants giving Canada as 
their last permanent residence came in over 
the northern land border. Therefore it may 
be stated that with few exceptions all the 
immigrants admitted from Canada came in 
via the Canadian border and all the immi- 
grants coming in that way gave Canada as 
their last permanent residence. 

“About one out of every seven immigrants 
admitted along the Canadian border was a 
child; 11,009, or 15 per cent of the total for 
the past year, being under 16 years of age; 
while 17,045 ranged in age from 16 to 21 
years, 21,181 from 22 to 29 years, 10,111 from 
30 to 37 years, 5,450 from 38 to 44 years, and 
8,809 from 45 to 55 years and over. The 
male immigrant aliens numbered 39,397 and 
the female 34,208; the single males, 25,283; 
single females 20,069; married males, 13,309; 
married females, 12,198; widowers, 740; 
widows, 1,813; male divorced, 65; and female 
divorced, 130. 


THE UNITED STATES IN 1928 


“Among these immigrants 18,730 gave 
skilled occupations, 6,510 were common labour- 
ers, 2,838 were farm labourers, 4,127 servants, 
3,181 farmers; and 5,072 were of the mer- 
cantile and miscellaneous classes. The number 
listed as having no occupation, largely women 
and children, was 29,263. Only 3,884 gave a 
professional occupation. 

“ About four-fifths of the new-comers enter- 
ing from Canada settled in the States along 
the border. Michigan received the largest 
number, 18,294; New York State, 14,096; 
Massachusetts, 10,880; Washington, 3,716; 
Maine, 3,453; Connecticut, 1,637; New Hamp- 
shire, 1,371; Vermont, 1,415; Minnesota, 969; 
and North Dakota, 379. 

“ About four-fifths of the immigrant aliens 
admitted at the Canadian border-land stations 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, 
were born in Canada. The major portion of 
the remainder were found to be natives of 
European countries, principally Great Britain 
and Ireland.” 


8-Hour Day Inquiry in Alberta 


The Hon. J. E. Brownlee, premier of Al- 
berta, stated in the provincial legislature early 
in March that the government did not intend 
to proceed with “eight-hour day” legislation 
at the present session. A careful survey of 
the industrial situation in Alberta will, how- 
ever, be made during the coming year, and 
the various industries will be examined in 
detail in order to secure more information 
on a number of relevant points, among which 
will be the seasonal nature of certain indus- 
tries claiming to be adversely affected by such 
legislation, if passed, One of the main reasons 
for the government’s decision, as stated by 
the premier is the fact that there is strong 
competition between some of the Saskatche- 
wan cities and some of the Alberta cities‘and 
since there is no eight-hour law in Saskatche- 
wan its enactment in this province would 
possibly put Alberta business at a disadvan- 
tage. 

Labour organizations in the province re- 
cently asked for the enactment of legisla- 
tion similar to the British Columbia Hours 
of Work Act (Lasour Gazerrn, January, 1924, 
page 24), 
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MINERAL PRODUCTIONS OF CANADA IN 1928 


A PRELIMINARY report on the mineral 

production of Canada during the calen- 
dar year 1928, has been published by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Canada’s 
mining industry represents a capital invest- 
ment of more than 700 million dollars; this 
includes only the money actually spent on 
the properties, for lands and plants, equip- 
ment of mines and smelters, and the working 
cash assets of the operating companies. Nearly 
85,000 men are employed in the operating 
mines and their associated enterprises, ex- 
clusive of prospecting and outside develop- 
ment workers, of whom no record is kept. 

In few previous years has the mining indus- 
try shown such phenomenal growth as in 1928. 
Advances were general in all fields: metals, 
non-metals, fuels, and structural materials, 
The following table shows the value of pro- 
duction for metals, fuel and non-metals, clay 
products and other structural materials, in 
each of the past seven years. 








Non-Metallics 


Fuels Structural 





Year Metallics | and other | materials Total 
non- and clay 
metallics | products 
$ $ $ $ 
1922:75.2. 61,785,707| 82,976,794] 39,534,741] 184,297,242 
1923 -.;:30% 84,391,218} 91,936,732} 37,751,381 214,079,331 
BOOS scajsie 102,406,528] 71,796,009] 35,380,869] 209,583, 406 
Di aa 117,082,298} 71,851,801] 37,649,234) 226,583, 3: 
1926...... 115,237,581) 85,240,144] 39,959,398) 240, 437,123 
A927 sa. 113,561,030] 88,986,246] 44,809,419 247,356,695 
1928...... 131,904,603 91,660,026] 49,882,235) 273, 446,864 
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Coal produced from Canadian mines was 
the largest item in the mineral record. Never 
before was so great a tonnage reported. Gains 
were made mostly by western Canada mines, 
but Nova Scotia and New Brunswick pro- 
duction was close to the figures for 1927. 
Saskatchewan mined about the same tonnage 
as in the preceding year but Alberta’s output 
rose to a record tonnage. 

In 1928 Ontario produced 83-46 per cent 
of the gold obtained from Canadian sources; 
British Columbia contributed upwards of 
10-43 per cent; Quebec yielded 3-17 per cent; 
the Yukon, nearly 1.82 per cent; and the re- 
mainder was made up by Nova Scotia and 
Manitoba. 

One half of Canada’s copper is derived from 
the mines of British Columbia; Ontario con- 
tributes a little more than one-third of the 
total; and Quebec yields about half as much 
as Ontario. Nickel is an Ontario monopoly, 
or nearly so. Developments in the Sudbury 
district, where the International Nickel Com- 
pany of Canada and the Mond Nickel Com- 


pany have their mines and smelters, were 
watched with the greatest interest through 
the year. 

Cement production reached a new high 
record at 10,954,184 barrels, valued at $16,- 
583,708. Quebec and Ontario are the prin- 
cipal producers, but more than a million 
dollars’ worth is produced annually in each 
of the three western provinces, Manitoba, 
Alberta and British Columbia. 

Lead is derived from mines in the Yukon, 
British Columbia, Ontario and Quebec, but 95 
per cent of the Dominion output is obtained 
from British Columbia. 

Silver production dropped a little below 
the total for 1927. British Columbia pro- 
duced nearly half of the Dominion output; 
Ontario came second and the Yukon third, 
these two areas together contributing nearly 
as much as British Columbia; Quebec was 
the only other important source but other 
provinces produced small amounts. 

Clay products, including brick of all 
kinds, sewer pipe and pottery, represent a 
much more important section of the mining 
industry in Canada than is often supposed. 
In 1928 the output value of these products 
was about $12,682,780. 

Slightly lower tonnages but greater total 
values marked the figures for asbestos mined 
in Canada in 1928. In the eastern town- 
ships of Quebec around Thetford, Quebee 
produces more than 85 per cent of the world’s 
supply of asbestos. Crude asbestos is now 
being worked up in Canada into articles of 
commerce, instead of being wholly exported 
as in earlier years. 

In British Columbia increasing tonnages of 
electrolytic zinc pour out of the great refinery 
at Trail; every pound is a token marking the 
achievement of the research workers at Trail 
whose ingenuity and perseverance led to the 
development and commercial application of 
the process there in use for the recovery of 
zinc from the refractory ore of the Sullivan 
mine. At Notre Dame des Anges in Quebec, 
the Tétreault property yields zine. These 
are the only two presently producing sources. 





The local sheet metal workers’ union, with 
the support of the Vancouver Building Trades 
Council, have requested the Vancouver City 
Council to appoint a qualified sheet metal 
inspector. They allege that fires are caused 
by defective sheet metal and furnace work. 
It was pointed out that the city had plumb- 
ing inspectors, electrical inspectors and build- 
ing inspectors, but not a single inspector who 
specialized in heating and ventilation. 
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STEAM AND ELECTRIC RAILWAY STATISTICS FOR 1927 


TATISTICS of the steam and. electric 
railways of Canada for the year ended 
December 31, 1927, have been published re- 
cently in separate reports, by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, Department of Trade 
and Commerce. 

Steam Railways—The report on steam rail- 
ways shows that the gross revenues from rail- 
way operations in 1927, amounting to $499,- 
064,207, were the largest ever earned by the 
railways in Canada, but the operating ex- 
penses were also heavy, exceeding those of 
the previous year by $18,142,828, while net 
operating revenue was less than in 1926 by 
$12,678,375. Deductions from the income were 
also larger than in 1926; interest charges in- 
creased by $2,950,303, and the net deficit of 
the railways as a whole amounted to $28,- 
713,951, as against a deficit of $14,496,882 for 
1926. Increases in wages accounted for 
$14,892,478 of this greater deficit, but this 
larger wage bill was for an average of 2,072 
employees more than in 1926. The wages 
charged to operation increased by 6.6 per 
cent and the total pay roll by 5.4 per cent 
for an increase in the number of employees 
of 1.2 per cent. 

The number of passengers carried decreased 
by 845,616, or 2 per cent, but the passenger 
miles increased by 1.8 per cent, the average 
journey being 72.9 miles as against 70.3 
miles in 1926. 

It is stated that during the year 14 passen- 
gers were killed on steam railways, 6 of these 
fatalities being in train collisions, 5 getting 
on and off trains and 3 struck by trains at 
stations. There were 160 employees killed, 
59 of them being trainmen and 31 trackmen. 
Collisions accounted for 16 of these casualties 
and derailments for 14 of them while 9 were 
killed coupling and uncoupling cars, 20 fell off 
cars and 37 were struck by trains. Besides 
passengers and employees, trespassers and 
other persons numbering 248 were killed in 
train accidents. From other causes 34 per- 
sons were killed, making a total of 401 persons 
killed by railways during the year. The total 
injured amounted to 2,942 in train accidents 
and 9,379 from other causes, making a total 
of 12,321 persons, of whom 11,057 were em- 
ployees and 58 were postal clerks, etc. The 
casualties at highway crossings were fewer 
than in 1926, amounting to 36 at urban cross- 
ings and 60 at rural crossings, as against 48 
and 96 respectively in 1926. The number of 
persons injured at rural crossings increased 
from 171 to 200, those to persons riding in 
automobiles increasing from 147 in 1926 to 174. 

The number of persons killed and injured 
at rural highway crossings has more than 


doubled since 1919, whereas persons killed at 
urban highway crossings have fluctuated but 
have not materially increased, although those 
injured increased from 95 in 1919 to 147 in 
1927. The automobile was stated to have 
been mainly responsible for these increases 
in accidents, the registration of motor vehicles 
having almost trebled since 1919. 

In a tabular summary the total of all 
classes of steam railway employees for 1927 
was given as 176,338, the total of wages and 
salaries for the year being $267,067,048. 


Electric Railways—The report on electric 
railways in Canada states that these lines 
carried 781,398,194 fare passengers during 
1927, which was an increase over the previous 
year of 32,687,358, or 4-4 per cent. There was 
practically no change from 1926 in the average 
fare which was 6:25 cents, and, with heavier 
traffic, passenger revenue increased by §$1,- 
993,038. Other sources of revenue did not 
show so high rates of increase, and freight and 
other car earnings showed decreases, so that 
total revenues were larger by only $1,783,202, 
or 3-4 per cent. Operating expenses were 
heavier than in 1926 by $1,162,858, the in- 
crease including $823,249 expended in oper- 
ation of cars, which includes wages of con- 
ductors, motormen, car house employees, and 
also the operators of motor buses. 

It was also pointed out that although the 
railways as a whole showed a net income, 
before deducting dividends and reserves and 
special charges, of $9,419,592, there were 26 
railways which showed losses aggregating 
$1,212,796, and only 6 railways paid dividends. 

Referring to accidents, it was stated that 
for the first time in the past 27 years no 
passengers were killed in electric railway 
accidents, but 7 employees and 71 other per- 
sons were killed. “Other persons” include 
trespassers on railway- right-of-way, pedes- 
trians on the streets and persons in vehicles, 
etc. The numbers of other persons both killed 
and injured were larger than for any year since 
1920 which is probably due it was stated, to 
the increased congestion of traffic on the streets 
caused mainly by automobiles and motor 
trucks. 

The total number of employees on all elec- 
tric railways in Canada from 1922 to 1927 
was given as follows: 18,099 in 1922; 17,779 
in 1923; 17,379 in 1924; 16,933 in 1925; 16,961 
in 1926; 18,090 in 1927. 

The total salaries and wages paid from 
1919 to 1927 were as follows: $20,211,576 in 
1919; $24,235,932 in 1920; $23,976,728 in 
1921; $24,988,119 in 1922; $25,039,286 in 1923; 
$24,964,441 in 1924; $24,543,856 in 1925; 
$24,686,549 in 1926; $25,891,020 in 1927. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING JANUARY 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in January was 6,391, their em- 
ployees numbering 983,943 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives 
reports from local trade unions throughout 
Canada, showing the number of their mem- 
bers who were unemployed in the period un- 
der review. The number of unions reporting 
for January was 1,697, having an aggregate 
membership of 188,152 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 


ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment ; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in 
positions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. In 
previous reports the number of cities was 
given as 63, but Point Grey and South Van- 
couver being now amalgamated with the city 
of Vancouver this number is reduced by two, 
the area and population covered by the re- 
ports remaining the same as before. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of February, 1929, as reperted by 
Employers 


There was an increase in industrial em- 
ployment in Canada at the beginning of 
February, although the situation was still 
affected to some extent by inventory shut- 
downs, and more so by continued seasonal 
glackness in the out-of-door industries. Em- 
ployment was, however, in considerably greater 
volume than on the same date in any other 
year of the record. The Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics tabulated returns from 6,391 
firms, whose staffs aggregated 933,943 persons, 
as compared with 921,404 on January 1. This 
increase, which was rather more extensive 
than on the same date in the three preceding 
years, caused the index to stand at 110-5, 
while on January 1, 1929, it was 109-1, and on 
February 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, it was 102-0, 96-6, 91-8, 87-1, 
91.7, 90.6, 79°9 and 91-2, respectively. 

Unusually pronounced recovery was shown 
in manufacturing, and logging and mining 
also reported improvement. On the other 
hand, there were important seasonal declines 
in construction, trade and transportation. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Reductions were recorded in the Prairie 
Provinces and British Columbia, while else- 
where the tendency was upward. 

Maritime Provinces—Construction and 
trade reported a falling-off in the Maritime 
Provinces, where logging, mining and trans- 


portation were brisker. The seasonal advance 
in transportation was especially marked. 
Statistics were received from 511 firms, em- 
ploying 69,752 workers, compared with 69,171 
at the beginning of January. Contractions 
had been indicated on the same date in 1928, 
when the index was lower. 


Quebec—The recovery in Quebec caused 
the reinstatement of a greater number of 
workers than on February 1 of last year, 
when employment was in smaller volume. 
Manufacturing, (particularly of iron and 
steel, pulp and paper, textiles, lumber and 
tobacco products) showed much improve- 
ment, as did also logging. On the other 
hand, transportation and construction recorded 
decided seasonal curtailment. The working 
forces of the 1,427 co-operating employers 
aggregated 258,177 persons, as against 251,897 
in the last report. 


Ontario—Important gains were made in 
manufacturing, notably in the iron and steel, 
textile, lumber, non-ferrous metal, leather and 
pulp and paper divisions. Logging also re- 
ported heightened activity, while there were 
seasonal reductions in trade and construction. 
According to data received from 2,920 firms, 
their staffs rose from 391,925 at the beginning 
of January, to 405,166 on the date under re- 
view. This advance exceeded that indicated 
on February 1 of the four preceding years, 
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while the index was higher than in any other 
winter since 1920. 

Pratrie Provinces—The contraction in the 
Prairie Provinces involved a rather smaller 
number of workers than that noted at the 
beginning of February of 1928, while the situ- 
ation continued better than on the same date 
in any other year for which statistics are avail- 
able. Statements were tabulated from 877 
employers, whose staffs declined by 4,388 
persons to 127,761 on February es Manu- 
facturing and logging were more active, but 
shrinkage was recorded in trade, construction, 
transportation and communications. 


Montreal—Manufactures registered sub- 
stantial recovery, especially in the iron and 
steel, tobacco, textile and building material 
groups, but heavy seasonal losses were indi- 
cated in transportation and construction. On 
the whole, however, there was a large increase 
in Montreal, according to the data received 
from 752 firms employing 124,849 workers, as 
compared with 121,918 in the preceding month. 
This gain exceeded that of February 1 in 1928 
or in 1927, while the index on the date under 
review was higher than in any other winter 
since the record for Montreal was instituted 
in 1922. 


"EMPLOYMENT in CANADA as REPORTED sy EMPLOYERS. 


NOTE.~ The curve (s based on the number of employees at work on the first aay of the month 2s tndliated bylte lirms (EP OCHTG, Ml COMBE! SOM 
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British Columbia—Further reductions were 
registered at the beginning of February, but 
employment continued more active than on 
the same date of last year. The working 
forces of the 656 reporting firms aggregated 
73,087, a decrease of 3,180 as compared with 
their staffs as on January 1. There was con- 
siderable improvement in mining, but logging, 
construction and transportation were slacker. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas are given in Table I. 


Employment by Cities 


The trend of employment was upward in 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa and 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, while 
Quebec City, Winnipeg and Vancouver showed 
reductions, 


Quebec.—Returns tabulated from 104 em- 
ployers in Quebee showed that they had re- 
duced their staffs by 97 persons to 10,597 at 
the beginning of February. Manufactures re- 
ported improvement, while trade and construc- 
tion were seasonally slacker. The index was 
higher than on the corresponding date last 


year, although employment had then ad- 
vanced. 


Toronto—Heavy seasonal losses took place 
in trade, but there were greater gains in manu- 
facturing, especially in textiles and iron and 
steel. The result was an increase of 436 in the 
number employed by the 839 co-operating 
firms, who had 116,415 employees. A similar 
gain had been indicated on February 1 a year 
ago; the index then stood at 105.4, compared 
with 115.9 on the date under review. 
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Oltawa—Manufacturing was busier, especi- 
ally in the pulp and paper and iron and steel 
divisions, while trade was seasonally quiet; 135 
employers had 11,224 workers, or 254 more 


than on January 1. 
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Employment was in 


greater volume than at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary, 1928; rather smaller additions to staffs 
had then been indicated. 


Norn: ‘‘Relativef Weight’? in Tables 1, I, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Maritime 

Canada Provinces Quebec 

Feb. 91-2 108-1 86-2 
Feb. 79-9 88-2 71-1 
Feb. 90-6 101-4 3-6 
Jan 89-8 96-9 86-3 
Feb. 91-7 93-4 88-5 
Mar. 91-8 92-5 89-1 
April 90-4 94-9 87-2 
May 92-9 98-9 89-7 
June 96-4 101-0 95-3 
July 97-1 101-6 95-9 
Aug. 95-8 101-2 94-1 
Sept 91-2 97-2 93-2 
Oct. 95-0 99-1 93-0 
Nov. 94-1 93-9 92-6 
Dec. 91-9 89-0 90-8 
Jan. 84-9 88-1 81-0 
Feb. 87:1 88-8 84-9 
Mar. 88-1 91-7 85-4 
April 88-3 93-6 85-6 
May 91-9 97-2 89-8 
June 95-6 101-3 95-9 
July 98-0 111-6 96-4 
Aug. 97-5 1038-5 96-4 
Sept 97-8 99-2 96-6 
Oct. 99-5 98-9 97-9 
Nov. 98-3 96-0 96-4 
Dec 96-5 93-7 93-9 
Jan. 90-7 94-7 86-5 
Feb. 91-8 95-5 88-3 
Mar. 92-6 99-6 89-6 
April 92-5 95-0 91-2 
May 95-4 94-1 94-4 
June 102-2 98-7 103-7 
July 105-0 102-2 107-5 
Aug. 105-5 106-1 108-2 
Sept. 106-2 108-5 107-8 
Oct. 106-5 105-8 107-8 
Nov 104-0 97-2 105-4 
Dec 102-3 95-5 102-7 
Jan. 95-9 101-8 93-6 
Feb. 96-6 98-3 95-3 
Mar. 97-5 97-4 96-2 
April 97-4 97-8 94-6 
May 101-8 100-5 100-6 
June 107-2 103-5 107-5 
July 109-7 112-8 109-6 
Aug. 110-5 113-2 109-8 
Sept 111-0 112-2 110-5 
Oct. 110-3 108-1 110-0 
Nov. 108-8 100-1 110-2 
Dee 108-1 99-1 110-1 
Jan. 100-7 97+1 99-6 
Feb 102-0 97-0 101-6 
Mar. 102-6 97-5 100-9 
April 102-3 98-5 99-2 
May 106-8 101-3 103-0 
June 113-8 107-2 110-7 
July 117-7 116-2 113-6 
Aug. 119-3 117-0 114-1 
Sept 119-1 115-4 115-7 
Oct. 118-8 114-9 114-3 
Nov 118-9 109-5 114-8 
Dec 116-7 108-1 112-6 
109-1 103-3 103-3 

Heb. 110-5 104-6 105-9 
Bele 100-0 7:5 27-6 
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Hamilton—The situation in Hamilton show- 
ed decided improvement, particularly in the 
manufacture of iron and steel products. Tex- 
tiles, on the other hand, registered curtailment. 
Statistics were tabulated from 204 firms em- 
ploying 35,364 persons, compared with 34,375 in 
the preceding month. The index was many 
points higher than on February 1 a year ago, 
when the movement was also upward. 


Windsor and the Other Border Cities—Re- 
covery, chiefly in automobile plants, was in- 
dicated in the Border Cities, where 2,707 work- 
ers were taken on by the 123 co-operating em- 
ployers, whose stafis aggregated 19,658. Em- 
ployment was more active than on the same 
date in 1928 or in any other year for which 
data are available. 


Winnipeg——-The number employed in Win- 
nipeg showed a contraction, mainly in trade, 
while manufactures were busier. Returns were 
compiled from 302 firms with 31,035 employees, 
as compared with 31,525 in the preceding 
month. Conditions were better than at the be- 
ginning of February last year, when greater 
curtailment had been noted. 


Vancouver—The manufacturing industries 
reported slight expansion, while construction 
and transportation were slacker. A combined 
working force of 25,833 persons was recorded 
by the 255 employers furnishing data, who had 
26,575 in their last report. Employment was 
better than on February 1 a year ago, although 
improvement had then been registered. 


Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table IL. 


Manufacturing 


The revival in manufacturing was more 
marked than on February 1 in most years of 
the record, while the index was higher than 
on the same date in any other year since 1920. 
Statements were tabulated from 3,830 manu- 
facturers employing 526,798 operatives, com- 
pared with 501,234 in the preceding month. 
Particularly noteworthy recovery took place 
in the iron and steel industries, but the tex- 
tile, lumber, pulp and paper, leather, tobacco 
and non-ferrous metal divisions also registered 
important gains, while there were losses in 
food, rubber and musical instrument factories. 


Taste iI INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
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—_ Montreal Quebec Toronto 

T4716) All, crtnernetienes 90-4 

8723! | lcaecmie renee 95-9 

8822 wae Maree 93-6 

86-4 102-4 91-7 

89-5 91-6 95-6 

93-7 102-0 99-7 

94-5 98-3 99-3 

95-8 89-9 99-6 

98-0 102-6 102-5 

101-9 105-3 105°3 

104-5 110-9 107-0 

106-3 114-0 107-7 

106-2 116-7 107-8 

107-8 119-9 109-3 

108-6 121-8 110-2 

109-4 123-9 109°5 

108-7 119-9 110-5 

$8-6 109-3 105-1 

100-3 110-9 105-4 

101-0 106°3 106-4 

101-8 107-9 107°7 

105-9 112-8 110-2 

109-7 117-0 112-7 

110-4 131-6 112-8 

112-1 130-2 113-6 

115-7 132-7 114:3 

114-3 131-0 117-0 

115-1 126-6 119-3 

113-0 122- 120:5 

104-6 114-7 115-5 

HeD lear eee ec 106-9 114:3 115-9 
Relative weight of em- 
ployment by cities 

as at Feb. 1, 1929... 13-4 1-1 12:5 




















Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
SA a | cso te clECeRe etre eee 86-1 76-8 
101-9 858i) Miientewee ne 91-1 74:3 
95°5 SBT il eracroeyeee 86-7 78-9 
91-7 Sled alloc cece 86-2 84-3 
92-7 91-5 95-7 91-9 94-7 
93-0 98-0 57:5 101-6 92-9 
95-0 98-0 96-4 99-§ 96-4 
96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 
108-5 102°5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 
117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
113+1 106°3 81-4 108-2 $9°7 
108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-°7 
105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 
105-6 102-4 88-8 102-1 95-4 
105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
120-8 104-8 136°4 108-7 104-8 
118-4 109-0 147°3 110-7 107-4 
123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 111-1 
119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 1066 
115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102: 
107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
110:3 120:3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
1-2 3°8 2-1 3-3 2-8 
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Animal Products—Edible—There was a fur- 
ther decline in employment in this group at 
the beginning of February; the reduction in- 
volved slightly more workers than that noted 
on the corresponding date last year, when how- 
ever, the index was nearly eight points lower. 
Statements were tabulated from 164 firms em- 
ploying 15,883 workers, as compared with 
16,630 in the preceding month. Fish-preserv- 
ing and meat-packing plants reported the 
largest losses which took place to a consider- 
able extent in the Maritime Provinces. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe factories showed an increase exceed- 
ing that noted on February 1, 1928. The situ- 
ation then, however, was more favourable than 
on the date under review. A combined work- 
ing force of 16,323 persons was reported by 
the 177 co-operating manufacturers, who had 
15,246 employees at the beginning of January. 
Most of the gain took place in Ontario. 





Lumber and Products—Considerable im- 
provement was indicated in furniture, vehicle 
and’ other lumber-using factories, while only a 
slight advance was made in the rough and 
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dressed lumber group; 1,713 workers were 
taken on by the 679 firms making returns, 
who had 48,652 on their staffs. This increase 
was smaller than that registered at the be- 
ginning of February 1928, when the index, as 
in earlier years of the record, was lower than 
on the date under review. The gains in On- 
tario and Quebec were most extensive. 


Musical Instrwuments—There was a further 
curtailment in employment in musical instru- 
ment works, 43 of which reduced their payrolls 
from 3,390 persons on January 1 to 3,149 on 
February 1. Practically all the decrease was in 
Quebee, Somewhat smaller contractions were 
noted on February 1, 1928, but the index num- 
ber then was rather lower. 


Plant Products—Edible—Continued losses 
were registered in this division at the begin- 
ning of February, when the 311 reporting es- 
tablishments reduced their payrolls by 386 em- 
ployees to 26,584. Sugar and syrup, chocolate 
and confectionery factories showed declines. 
General advances were noted on the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the index then 
was several points lower. 


Taste III.—_INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 




















All in- Manu- Logging 
— dustries | facturing 
1921 
IGE tla wc ae eisisleie ai= alet> » atsiate 91-2 91-8 170-2 
1922 
GOL ca hestckins ooke o deaks 79-9 79:0 111-0 
1923 
SGD enh eae ciene BB =- = = ote oleh 90-6 92-0 171-7 
1924 
GE aed oa,5cvsbres eosin tae eT 91-7 91-9 175-1 
1925 
BP Ob peel occa eco sie orale 87-1 85-8 156-7 
1926 
OSE OL co cig s7chita.c > ot.= dear 91-8 93-0 145-5 
1927 
RENE BML oicjao\aisie- ohio #18 ele w\aibsehe 95-9 94-7 136-1 
OR bl c,o)oratecclse sis 2's ple!e eix.als 96-6 98-2 149-1 
ear tial a: «So aiete athe taielaiote olatelere 97-5 99-8 1387-5 
Payer leek. 8 x cteciss Fe .0'elleleloiels 97-4 101-5 85-7 
POV ac ore siete 1 +) 3(07s ol eraos ala 101-8 103-9 82-8 
107-2 106-9 86-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 
110-5 107-0 68-6 
111-0 106-8 78-7 
110-3 106-4 96-8 
108-8 104-9 136-3 
108-1 104-3 182-7 
100-7 97-9 163-2 
102-0 102-3 169-5 
102-6 104-7 159-6 
102-3 106-6 88-3 
106-8 109-0 78-5 
113-8 112-6 85-9 
117-7 113-1 69-5 
119-3 115-2 68-6 
119-1 115-9 75°0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 
118-9 115-1 139-3 
116-7 113-4 178-1 
Getto mel ais 'sa@ cinis(eGin.o'#\= e's sfoicle 109-1 107-0 171-0 
DOR hls ett csaietaye eso eGers asooks 110-5 112-8 178-3 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Ghoul LOLO s,m deteisiciets aise 100-0 56:4 4-9 
































Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
ication | portation | struction 

100-2 89-9 93-5 61-4 78-7 91-8 
93-8 82-2 89-6 49-0 76:6 89-6 
106-0 82-9 93-7 52-8 77-2 93-0 
108-8 89-3 95-7 58-1 88-8 90-5 
97-4 92-4 90-9 60:3 89-2 93-5 
98-4 95-1 93-4 61-0 90-1 97-4 
104-7 99-6 $9-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
104-0 99-1 95-4 67°6 95-9 102-2 
101-6 99-8 95-7 72:3 97-3 101-2 
103-0 101-9 96-2 72:5 99-0 102°3 
103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101°5 104-4 
105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 
109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
109-9 107-2 105°9 150-4 120-0 108+4 
111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115°3 109°4 
111-4 106-2 106-5 122+1 107°9 111-9 
113-1 104-6 107-1 $9°3 106-9 121-2 
112-6 102-9 99-4 78-6 105-3 120-4 
113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
111-4 101-2 67-3 73-3 105°3 109-7 
109-0 102-3 98-2 78:6 108-4 111-1 
111-5 105-0 100-7 103°7 111-7 111-7 
1123 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
113-1 108-7 109-2 154:3 130-8 115-3 
114-9 111-2 110°8 167:7 132°8 116°3 
115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
117-1 115-1 111-8 147:3 127-7 120-1 
121-2 114°1 113-4 137°4 120°8 121°3 
121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 
117°8 110-9 101-6 79:3 117°3 119-7 
5-5 2-9 12-3 7:8 1-9 8:3 
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Pulp and Paper—The additions to staffs mills, but other branches of this te oe 
recorded in pulp and paper plants were larger _ were busier. There were general gains es 
than on February 1 in most years of the out the Dominion, but the re ak by n 
record, employment on all of these dates Quebec and Ontario was the most extensive. 
having been at a lower level. Data were re- Rubber Products—Further decreases ees 
ceived from 478 employers of 64,042 workers, shown in rubber factories, 37 of which a ° 
as against 62,055 at the beginning of January. 445 employees bringing ee a : ie 
The greatest increases were in pulp and paper 17,620 at the beginning of February. espl 


Taste IV.-INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
eS ooo 
*Relative| Feb. 1 Jan. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb. 1 Feb.1 Feb.1 
1929 

















Industries Weight 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
peed SW es iret ee se rs 
: : . . 102-3 98-2 93-0 85-8 91-9 
Manufacturing.....0.cceeccesecreeceees mee ae ie 97-3 92-8 87-1 87-2 83-5 
Animal products—edible..........++ 1 5 ae play 85.8 108.8 
Fur and products......-..+++eeeseees 0-1 80-0 80-5 89-4 054 102.7 
Leather and products........-..+++- 1-7 92-3 ue Ora a Hed fog a 
Lumber and products........++.++- 4-7 87-6 a ae ae a ar.5 734 
Rough and dressed lumber.........- ee ate nate Ge cw i S 
BO inne products Sere a 1-2 111-6 103-3 105-2 101-3 95-8 88. 7 95 0 
Musical instruments.........+++-+0++ 0-3 102-5 110-4 oa oy ae aon 88-9 
Plant products—edible. 2:8 97-2 98-1 2 - a oe a 
Pulp and paper products 6-9 109-6 106-1 107-7 101- a os 
Pulp and paper....... 3-4 104-7 100-1 107-8 99-1 90-6 ay 
Paper products......... 0-9 110-4 107-2 105-3 101-2 95-9 93-7 9 
Printing and publishing. ... ea 2-6 116°3 114-6 108-9 104-0 101-4 97-7 * i 
Rubber products) wince esl eieele\s\2/- 1-9 138-9 142-2 118-6 108-5 104-3 87-6 
SPEXtile Products sa. «cities vst letelene+/s/eis 8-4 107-5 102-4 105-7 101-8 98-6 92-4 98-3 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3-3 109-1 106-9 111-1 103-6 100-1 92-7 4 $ 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 110-7 109-4 99-6 101-2 94-6 84 : rote 
Cee ee ee TL Weael io tah M7 | Wel | ete, een ol meee 
i OUSai ceisler secs : . : . 3 
eee ence ny PE act aetee 1-7 127-3 113-5 118-3 105-1 92-0 95-5 102-1 
pO area J swieinial sens Hote Ae oe on - v3 7 ~ = 
istilled and malt liquors......... : : i = 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 151-0 153-5 138-9 102-9 103-2 150-2 a 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-8 112-8 110-2 108-5 100-7 96-2 94-0 ge 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 109-6 108-3 96-3 89-8 75+7 67-9 . 
UISCUriG/ CULTEN ta ecteierssieie seieieiclatoraieiors 1-5 115-6 114-1 107-2 96-6 94-1 99-2 92-8 
Electrical apparatus...........0.000- 1-4 130-3 128-7 108-4 108-0 93-8 94-1 90-4 
Iron and steel products............+- 17-4 126-5 114-9 101-7 99-8 93-6 80-8 97-4 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-8 134-7 117-6 108-6 99-6 92-8 73-5 101-9 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-5 127-1 117-4 114-1 104-4 95-5 et! 98-3 
Agricultural implements........... 1-1 121-1 106-8 99-4 109-9 90-0 56-2 723 
Mand veliclescacmece cece neces seer 8-1 126-9 113-3 96-4 96-5 94-3 85-6 102-8 
Automobiles and parts.......... 2-7 177-7 130-1 96-4 99-1 87-0 50-0 90-6 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 105-2 112-8 99-0 114-5 97-4 81-4 106-9 
Heating appliances................ 0-5 118-5 120-7 91-7 92-2 92-4 76-8 89-0 
Tron and steel fabrication (nies): , 1-1 167-6 150-4 126-9 99-6 89-5 73-9 86-8 
machine shop pro- 
aan ag ala avelelsrststoeleVelele : & oe 0-8 fi 0 ea oe io ae ue oa 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 111-6 : : : : : 
Non-ferrous metal arotuers Waceclesien 2-0 128-0 121-7 113-9 104-4 91-0 78-2 84-0 
Mineral products: .ic+.iss.cie els cle sieieere 1-3 126-1 122-9 102-8 96-6 96-2 91-7 88-7 
Miscellaneous. . 0-5 108-9 105-4 95-8 103-3 95-5 91-4 100-0 
Logging 4-9 178-3 171-0 169-5 149-1 145-5 156-7 175-1 
Mining. ar 5-5 117-8 116-2 113-2 104-0 98-4 97-4 108°8 
OAM e caisiaeis vsinisis o's <iaresare-bimainiaysiaterevaie 3-1 113-7 111-1 113-6 107-9 101-7 100-0 118-5 
Be re eee eee een ce 1-6 128-3 126-6 120-7 102-8 94-9 100-1 95-9 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 
Coal) hapiscasesesncereane GOATS 0:8 115-4 118-0 99-9 91-6 90-9 70-9 83-8 
Gommunicaione ene sneer cee tee 2-9 110-9 112-6 100-9 99-1 95-1 92-4 89-3 
Melegraphs sacpeacs sta cecum cea ces 0:6 108-1 117-8 98-1 95-5 88-0 83-1 85-7 
MRelophones ste ce deancete secniieetiese oe 2-3 111-7 111-2 101-7 100-3 97-0 94-9 90-4 
LINGNS DOTLELON nen oee erate ee 12-3 101-6 102-6 98-8 95-4 93-4 90-9 95-7 
Street railways and cartage......... 2-4 114-4 113-4 105-6 97-8 95-9 94-8 98-4 
Steam TallWAVSnscea sete tase ce eelner 8-7 102-6 103-5 101-7 98-3 96-1 95-0 100-3 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-2 78-6 83-4 73°5 77-1 76-1 62-6 66-9 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 7:8 79-3 87-4 75-6 67-6 61-0 60-3 58-1 
IBWilding Stanseeete ue treet oe 3-7 93-0 96-6 84-6 82-9 69-5 55-8 56-3 
PELIDH WAY: Syneinoecte patie cit eee eckion 0-7 43-0 70-4 54-0 30:3 30°5 53-8 26-4 
Ra WAYinime neciasateleesuanen cen cece 3:4 79-9 85-0 74-9 68-9 65-4 67-9 70-6 
ISCHULCES en saminc noe stl oe reetieth wien 1-9 117:3 118-0 105-8 95-9 90-1 89-2 88-8 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 1-0 113-2 114-9 99-6 92-0 88-1 88-4 89-4 
rotessional’, jarceestcec ce siaieeloseieiess 0-2 118-5 113-6 113-8 96-6 96-5 96-7 98-9 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 123-4 124-0 112-0 101-4 90-7 87-8 84-9 
BOAC yar siecherc essed sissies eee sicels anche 8-3 119-7 128-5 110-0 102-2 97-4 93-5 90-5 
Reta Ts Aas jsajaajsendsvesicatineee caaos 5-9 124°5 136-8 112-5 103-7 96-9 91:9 88-0 
Weholesaloteeart ss sas oocene ceccticunee 2-4 109-4 110°4 105-3 99-2 98-6 96-5 95-1 
CALIIndustrtes teers neos cette scaneen cen 100-0 110-5 109-1 102-0 96-6 91-8 87-1 91-7 


*The ‘‘Relative Weight”’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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this decline, (which was chiefly confined to 
Quebec), the index was much higher than in 
the winter of any other year of the record. 


Textile Products—The advance in employ- 
ment in the co-operating factories was not 
so large as on February 1, 1928, but activity 
continued greater than on the same date in 
previous years since 1920. Silk, woollen, 
knitting, headwear, garment and personal 
furnishing and other textile establishments 
registered important increases in personnel, 
The working force of the 492 co-operating 
firms aggregated 78,692 persons, as compared 
with 75,162 in their last report. Ontario 
showed the most noteworthy improvement. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—The 
gain in employment in this group was larger 
than had been the decline recorded at the 
beginning of January, while the index number 
was higher than in any other month of the 
record, standing at 127-3, as against 118-3 on 
February 1, 1928. Returns were tabulated 
from 141 manufacturers with 16,191 employees, 
or 1,820 more than in the preceding month. 
The bulk of the increase was in Quebec and 
Ontario. 

Chemicals and Allied Products—Statements 
were compiled from 117 firms in this group, 
whose staffs rose from 7,140 on January 1 to 
7,341 at the beginning of February. Much 
of this improvement took place in Ontario. 
Employment was in greater volume than in 
the winter of earlier years of the record. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products——There was 
an increase in this group on the date under 
review, according to 130 manufacturers, whose 
labour forces included 10,816 workers, or 120 
more than in the preceding month. Employ- 
ment was more active than in any other 
winter for which data are available. 


Electric Current—Partial recovery from 
the losses indicated in the preceding month 
was noted in electric current plants at the 
beginning of February, when 181 persons were 
added to the staffs of the 91 co-operating 
manufacturers, who had 18,960 employees. 
Employment was in greater volume than on 
February 1 of earlier years of the record. 


Electrical Appliances Employment in elec- 
trical appliance works showed a further ad- 
vance and the situation continued decidedly 
better than on tthe same date a year ago. 
Data were received from 45 establishments, 
employing 13,141 operatives, as against 12,928 
on January 1. Practically all this gain was 
registered in Quebec. 


Iron and Steel Products—There were ex- 
ceptionally large increases in employment in 


iron and steel factories, greatly exceeding the 
losses noted at the beginning of January. The 
expansion was particularly noteworthy in 
vehicle, agricultural implement, plant ma- 
chinery, structural and other iron and steel 
works and in rolling mills. The improvement 
in Ontario and Quebec was most pronounced, 
but the trend was generally upward. Statis- 
tics were tabulated from 642 firms, whose staffs 
stood at 162,360, compared with 147,273 on 
January 1. The index was higher than in any 
other month of the record. 


Non-ferrous Metal Products—Aluminum, 
precious metal, lead, tin, zinc and copper works 
recorded heightened activity. The general 
gain was greater, and the index was higher, 
than on February 1 in other years for which 
statistics are available. The working forces 
of the 104 co-operating manufacturers included 
18,895 employees, or 970 more than at the 
beginning of January. Practically all the in- 
crease was in Ontario. 


Mineral Products—Eigthy-one  establish- 
ments in the mineral products group reported 
12,339 workers, as compared with 12,030 in 
the preceding month. Gas, ice and other 
divisions of this group showed advances. 
Activity was generally greater than in the 
winter of other years since 1920. 


Logging 


Seasonal expansion was recorded in logging 
camps at the beginning of February; the in- 
crease was larger than on the same date in 
1928, when the index was several points lower. 
Statements were received from 243 operators 
employing 45,596 workers, as against 43,578 on 
January 1. The trend of employment was 
downward in British Columbia, but upward 
in the remaining provinces. 


Mining 


Coal and metallic ore mines afforded in- 
creased employment, but a decline was noted 
in the mining of non-metallic minerals, other 
than coal; on the whole, there was an increase 
of 674 persons in the forces of the operators 
furnishing returns, who numbered 213. Their 
staffs aggregated 51,416 employees, of whom 
29,155 were engaged in the mining of coal, 
14,891 in metallic ores and 7,370 in non- 
metallic minerals, other than coal. Activity 
had shown a moderate increase on February 
1, 1928, when the index, as in the winter of 
other years of the record, was several points 
lower than on the date under review. 
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Communications 


The working force of the 188 companies 
and branches reporting stood at 26,879 per- 
sons, compared with 27,289 in the preceding 
month, most of the reduction taking place 
on telegraphs. The number employed was 
greater than on the same date in any of the 
last nine years, in all of which the tendency 
was unfavourable. 


Transportation 


Strect Railways and Cartage ——There was an 
upward trend in employment in this division 
on February 1, repeating the movement noted 
on the corresponding date of 1928. The index 
was higher than in the winter of other years 
of the record. The 126 co-operating employers 
had 22,228 persons on their payrolls, or 202 
more than in the preceding month. Quebec 
registered most of the increase, which as 
usual at the time of year, was partly due to 
the removal of snow from street railway lines. 


Steam railways—Seasonal contractions in- 
volying a much smaller number of workers 
than on February 1 a year ago were noted in 
steam railway operation; employment con- 
tinued at a rather higher level than on the 
same date in any other year since the record 
was instituted in 1920. Returns were com- 
piled from 103 companies and branches in this 
group, whose staffs aggregated 81,147 persons, 
as compared with 81,918 on January 1. There 
were large decreases in the Prairie Provinces 
and smaller losses in Quebec, while elsewhere 
improvementt was indicated, that in the Mari- 
time Provinces being especially noteworthy. 

Shipping and Stevedoring—Employment in 
water transportation showed a small reduction, 
as is usually the case at the beginning of Feb- 
ruary ; 64 employers released 721 workers from 
their payrolls, bringing them to 11,162 on the 
date under review. There were gains in Man- 
time Provinces, but the trend was downward 
in other provinces. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Bwildings—Employment in building con- 
struction showed a decline on February 1, as 
is custemary during the winter. The index 


Unemployment in Trade Unions 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades or who are idle 
because of illness are not considered as unem- 
ployed, while unions involved in industrial 
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was higher than at the beginning of February 
in any other year of the record. Statistics 
were received from 563 contractors, with 35,021 
persons in their employ, as against 36,855 on 
January 1. The greatest contractions were in 
Ontario and British Columbia. 


Highways—The number of persons em- 
ployed by 164 firms in the highway construc- 
tion and maintenance group were 6,423, or 
4,295 less than in the preceding month. The 
seasonal losses in Ontario and the Western 
Provinces were especially pronounced. Em- 
ployment was not so brisk as on February 1, 
1928. 


Railways—Continued, but smaller contrac- 
tions were noted in railway construction and 
maintenance; the decline was rather more ex- 
tensive than on the same date in 1928, but the 
number employed was greater than in other 
years for which statistics are available. State- 
ments were tabulated from 42 employers in 
this group, with 31,469 persons on their pay- 
rolls, as compared with 33,495 in the last re- 
port. Reductions in personnel were registered 
in all provinces. 


Trade 


Following the unusually marked increases in 
employment reported at the Christmas and 
boliday season, there was a considerable fall- 
ing-off in the number employed in trade on 
February 1. The losses were slightly smaller 
than those noted on the same date in 1928, 
and employment continued at a higher level 
than in the winter in the other years of the 
record. The 660 trading establishments fur- 
nishing data reduced their payrolls from 83,282 
employees on January 1, to 77,464 at the be- 
ginning of February. There were general de- 
creases, mainly in retail stores, although 
wholesalers were also slacker. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “Relative Weight” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported in 
the indicated area, or industry, is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on February 1, 1929. 


at the Close of January, 1929 


disputes are excluded from our tabulations. 
As the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent vari- 
ation in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the reporting organizations. 
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Slight variation only in the unemployment 
level among local trade unions was shown at 
the close of January from that of the preced- 
ing month, the tendency, however, being in a 
favourable direction. This was manifest by 
the returns tabulated for January from an 
aggregate of 1,697 labour organizations includ- 
ing 188,152 members, of whom 6.3 per cent 
were unemployed on the last day of the month 
contrasted with 6.6 per cent of idleness in 
December. The most substantial increase in 
activity over December was registered from 
Quebec where recovery from former depres- 
sion was indicated in the garment trades. In 
Nova Scotia and Alberta also some improve- 
ment was evident. From the remaining prov- 
inces employment curtailment was reported. 
which combined, however, would not involve 
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cent in Regina to .6 per cent in Toronto, 
while in Edmonton the improvement shown 
was slight. When a comparison is made with 
the returns for January, 1928, Halifax, Mon- 
treal, Toronto, Edmonton and Vancouver 
unions all reflected more favourable conditions 
during the month under review, while in Re- 
gina, Winnipeg and St. John unemployment 
appeared in somewhat greater volume. 
Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the trend of unemployment from 
January, 1923, to date. It will be noticed that 
the curve at the close of January showed little 
divergence from the December level of unem- 
ployment, the projection, however, tending 
slightly downward, indicative of small in- 
creases in the amount of work afforded during 
January. The point reached by the curve at 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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sufficient members to offset the gains in the 
three provinces mentioned. Compared with 
the situation shown in January, 1928, when 6.8 
per cent of idleness was registered Nova Scotia, 
Ontario and British Columbia unions reported 
moderate advances in available work during 
the month under review, while in Quebec the 
same percentage of idleness was reported in 
both months of the comparison. “Of the de- 
clines in employment Manitoba reported the 
most outstanding, followed by reductions on 
a smaller scale from Saskatchewan, Alberta 
and New Brunswick. 

Each month a separate tabulation is made 
of unemployment: existing in the largest city 
in each province with the exception of Prince 
Edward Island. During January all of these 
except Edmonton indicated a lower level of 
unemployment than in the previous month, 
the declines in activity ranging from 6.1 per 
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the close of January was also somewhat below 
that indicated at the end of the same month 
in 1928. 

Some improvement was registered in the 
manufacturing industries during January from 
the previous month as shown by the returns 
tabulated from 474 unions, embracing a mem- 
bership of 52,832 persons. Of these 2,942 were 
without employment on the last day of the 
month, a percentage of 5.6 contrasted with 
8.3 per cent of unemployed members in De- 
eember, Garment workers were in a large way 
responsible for the better situation obtaining 
in January, together with activity increases 
among leather, iron, steel and wood workers 
and general labourers. Textile workers, hat 
and cap makers and metal polishers also 
shared in lesser extent in the employment ad- 
vance. On the other hand, a considerable 
falling off in employment was evident among 
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pulp and paper makers, fur workers and cigar 
makers, while the situation in the printing 
trades showed but a nominal adverse change. 
In comparison with the returns for Januavy, 
1928, when 8.2 per cent of unemployment was 
reported in the manufacturing industries, wood 
and fur workers registered the most pro- 
nounced improvement during the month un- 
der review, with contributing gains in employ- 
ment for garment, leather and iron and steel 
workers, cigar makers, printing tradesmen, 
general labourers and metal polishers. Pulp 
and paper makers and glass workers, on the 
contrary, were less fully engaged than in Jan- 
uary a year ago. 

Returns were tabulated at the close of 
January from a total of 44 unions of coal 
miners with 17,683 members, 1.5 per cent 
of whom were idle at the end of the month 
compared with 3.6 per cent in December 
and-2.9 per cent in January, 1928. Alberta 
yinions reflected heightened activity during 
January when compared with the previous 
month, while in Nova Scotia there was prac- 
tically no change in the situation. In British 
Columbia all members were reported at work 
during January, contrasted with a fractional 
unemployment percentage in December. The 


TABLE I].-PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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increase in activity over January, 1928, was 
wholly attributable to the better conditions 
prevailing in Nova Scotia mining regions 
during the month under review. Alberta 
ninions were afforded slightly less employ- 
ment than in January last year, and in British 
(Columbia no idleness was reported in either 
month of the comparison. 


Kmployment in the building and construc- 
tion trades continued to be rather depressed, 
the 215 unions from which reports were tabu- 
lated at the end of January, with 26,427 
members, indicating 19.0 per cent of the 
members idle as compared with 15.5 per cent 
in December. All tradesmen in the group 
with the exception of bridge and structural iron 
workers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers reported curtailment of operations durmg 
January, the declines among carpenters and 
joiners involving the largest number of workers. 
The improvement in the first named trades 
were substantial when viewed from a per- 
centage basis, but these tradesmen formed 
but a small proportion of the total member- 
ship reported in the group as a whole. The 
situation in the building trades was somewhat 
more favourable than in January, 1928, when 
23.2 per cent of the members reported were 
idle. In this comparison employment for 
bridge and structural iron workers, bricklayers, 
masons and plasterers, painters, decorators 
and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers was in considerably greater volume during 
the month under review, and in addition 
plumbers and steamfitters reported some 
slight advancement. Among granite and stone 
cutters, electrical workers and carpenters and 
joiners, however, small reductions in activity 
were apparent. 

In the transportation industries 4.7 per cent 
of the members represented by the returns 
during January were unemployed, as com- 
pared with 3.8 per cent in both the previous 
month and the corresponding month last year. 
The percentage for January this year was 
based on the returns tabulated from 725 unions 
of transportation workers, with a total of 65,- 
943 members, The slight contraction in em- 
ployment shown over December was shared 
by steam railway employees, navigation 
workers and street and electric railway em- 
ployees, while teamsters and chauffeurs indi- 
eated nominally improved conditions. Steam 
railway employees were responsible for the 
increase in idleness reported over January 
a year ago. On the contrary, navigation work- 
ers, teamsters and chauffeurs and street elec- 
tric railway employees all registered slightly 
greater activity. 
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From longshore workers whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month 16 reports 
were received for January covering a mem- 
bership of 7,608 persons. Of these 940 were 
without employment at the end of the month, 
a percentage of 12.4 compared with 15.9 per 
cent in December. Considerable improve- 
ment was recorded over January a year ago 
when the unemployment percentage stood at 
19.3. 

Reporters were tabulated at the close of 
January from 7 unions of retail clerks com- 
bining a membership of 759 persons, .8 per 
cent soi whom were idle at the end of the 
month, contrasted with percentage of .4 in 
December and 1.3 in January, 1928. 


Civie employees with 68 unions reporting 
6,802 members in January indicated practic- 
ally no change in unemployment from Decem- 
ber, the percentage standing at 1.5 as against 
L. 6 per cent in December. The situation was 
slightly more favourable than in January, 1928, 
when 2.2 per cent of idleness was recorded. 


In the miscellaneous group of trades a small 
decline in activity was reported during Janu- 
ary over the previous month, as shown by the 
veturns tabulated from 110 unions with 5,654 
members. Of these 352 were idle at the close 
of the month, a percentage of 6.2, contrasted 
with 5.1 per cent in December. Stationary 
engineers and firemen registered a reduction 
in employment of 3 per cent when compared 


with December, and among hotel and restau- 
rant employees and barbers small increases 
in unemployment were apparent. Theatre and 
stage employees, on the other hand, were 
afforded a slightly greater volume of work 
than in December. In comparison with the 
returns for January last year, when 9.8 per 
cent of idleness was reported, barbers and 
hotel and restaurant employees registered the 
most extensive gains in employment during 
the month under review, followed by improve- 
ment in lesser degree among theatre and stage 
employees and stationary engineers and fire- 
men, 

Fishermen were decidedly busier during 
January than in December, the 2 unions from 
which reports were received with 755 members 
indicating 6.6 per cent of unemployment 
compared with 19.9 per cent in December. 
The situation was, however, less favourable 
than in January, 1928, when 2.6 per cent of 
the members reported were idle. 

Among lumber workers and loggers all mem- 
bers were reported at work during January 
as in both the preceding month and in Janu- 
ary, 1928. 

Table II summarizes the returns by provinces 
for January in each year from 1919 to 1926 
inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1927, to date. Table I indicates the 
percentage of unemployment registered in the 
various groups of industries for the same 
months. 


Employment Office Reports for January, 1929 


During the month of January, 1929, the 
volume of business as shown by the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada was 3 
per cent less than that transacted during the 
previous month, but a gain of nearly 5 per 
cent was shown when a comparison was made 
with the records of January, 1928. While the 
daily average was slightly less than in Decem- 
ber, the total volume of business transacted 
during January was somewhat more, due to 
the fact that there were more working days 
in the period under review than during the 
previous month. Gains under this comparison 
were recorded in construction and mainten- 
ance, manufacturing, farming and logging, 
while services, transportation and trade regis- 
tered declines. The gain over last year was 
primarily due to increased placements in ser- 
vices, although gains were also shown in trade, 
manufacturing and transportation. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and of 
placements effected for each 100 applications 


for work registered at the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada, computations being made 
semi-monihly. It will be seen that the curves 
of vacancies and applications in relation to 
placements declined sharply during the first 
half of the month, but showed a decided up- 
ward trend during the latter half of the period 
under review. In both instances the ratios of 
vacancies and placements to applications were 
higher than those shown during January last 
year. The ratio of vacancies to each 100 appli- 
cations was 62.6 and 67.3 during the first and 
second halves of January, 1929, in compari- 
son with the ratios of 58.2 and 66.0 during 
the same periods of 1928. The ratios of place- 
ments to each 100°applications during the 
periods under review were 56.9 and 62.2 as 
compared with 52.7 and 61.1 during the cor- 
responding month a year ago. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during January, 1929, 
was 957 as compared with 949 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 915 in January, 1928. 
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The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,475 in compari- 
son with 1,278 in December, and with 1,470 


The following table gives the placements ~ 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 
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During the month of January, 1929, the 
offices of the Service referred 24,238 persons 
to vacancies and effected a total of 22,800 
placements. Of these the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 13,738, of which 10,058 
were of men and 3,680 of women, while place- 
ments in casual work totalled 9,062. The num- 
ber of vacancies reported by employers was 
15,360 for men and 9,505 for women, a total 
of 24,865, while applications for work num- 
bered 38,328, of which 26,685 were from men 
and 11,643 from women. 
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Nova Scorra 


There was an increase during January in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Nova Scotia of over 19 per 
cent when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 32 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year. Gains 
also were shown in placements, there being 
nearly 22 per cent more than in December, 
and nearly 35 per cent more than during Jan- 
uary, 1928. Manufacturing and services showed 
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Cranbrook......... ; 197 0 
IMamloopsu.neteriereeccersee : 77 3 
NANAIMO. taehcanee case oberon Z 39 0 
Nelsons tiesto nccihesGhene enone 88 0 
New Westminster.............+00+- 75 0 
Ponticton-a.h o.sieeee ss Sennen ates 50 0 
(Prince: Georgesie. sss sane rae 107 0 
Prince Rupert 26 0 
RROVCISTOKO tu cin sisiivisieterers teraTaye 18 1 
VANCOUVEL fii cisissics sinieigece sar 1,060 58 
Victorinsercanceneece : sitecnaenrs 561 1 
ANNO Mees oh casace wee seonebs 24,865 2,167 
OSE ratie ineletes oa oe siepeisigetnreeci tes 15,360 918 
Worthen 8a ba enocndte teen eee 9,505 1, 249 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1929. 





















* 7 placements effected by offices since closed. 





Vacancies 


Reported | Unfilled 

















Applicants 
Rezis- Placed 
tered Referred 
during to 
period |vacancies| Regular Casual 
710 680 185 453 
382 313 44 269 
137 166 93 31 
191 201 48 153 
197 670 142 528 
106 82 33 49 
271 209 68 141 
420 379 41 338 
4,015 1,603 1,223 62 
344 210 210 0 
2,575 589 458 13 
499 302 242 35 
364 286 209 10 
933 216 104 4 
17,916 11,798 6,956 4,111 
133 115 62 53 
438 332 181 133 
241 247 17% 76 
138 111 110 1 
331 278 201 77 
281 139 67 60 
1,571 863 375 488 
618 567 72 495 
559 246 125 65 
501 443, 307 107 
345 253 123 72 
246 246 216 30 
638 365 235 130 
907 617 363 103 
307 307 282 25 
166 153 88 55 
595 562 540 22 
504 313 189 124 
211 227 132 95 
166 124 85 39 
454 246 161 59 
371 341 324 17 
289 237 212 24 
7,077 3,752 1,995 1,387 
829 714 340 374 
4,056 3,268 1,659 1,511 
140 95 83 12 
109 69 48 21 
3,807 3,104 1,528 1,478 
2,681 1,833 1,100 N17 
58 21 18 3 
672 379 189 174 
64 59 43 16 
286 245 197 48 
859 529 314 215 
458 382 232 150 
63 53 30 23 
83 55 27 28 
138 110 50 60 
3,152 1,973 1,324 609 
755 432 270 162 
228 127 95 33 
ivyabl 986 734 211 
277 250 121 129 
181 178 104 74 
5,001 2,413 1,149 1,071 
207 196 192 4 
222 84 45 17 
151 28 15 13 
113 87 82 5 
189 75 44 31 
61 44 13 29 
167 102 102 0 
132 27 17 10 
88 17 17 0 
2,988 1,178 430 600 
683 575 192 362 
38,528 24, 238 13,738 9, 062 
26,685 15,101 10,058 4,862 
11, 643 9,187 3,680 4, 200 


3,189 





13, 013* 
3,342 
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the most substantial gains in placements over 
January last year, although there were in- 
ereases in all other groups except farming. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 107; logging, 57; transporta- 
tion, 36; construction and maintenance, 30; 
trade, 60 and services, 337, of which 257 were 
of household workers. During the month 120 
men and 65 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in New 
Brunswick during January, was over 5 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
nearly 24 per cent in excess of the correspond- 
ing month last year. There was a decline in 
placements of nearly 7 per cent when com- 
pared with December, but a gain of nearly 21 
per cent in comparison with January, 1928. 
Increased placements in construction and 
maintenance, services, and trade were respon- 
sible for the gains over January a year ago, 
although these increases were offset in part 
by a decline in logging placements. The 
changes in other groups were small. Industrial 
divisions, in which most of the placements 
were effected during the month, were: logging, 
22; transportation, 23; construction and main- 
tenance, 69; trade, 42 and services, 483, of 
which 384 were of household workers. Regular 
employment was procured for 61 men and 81 
women during the month. 


QUEBEC 


During January, employment offices in the 
province of Quebec received orders for over 4 
per cent more workers than in the preceding 
month, and nearly one per cent more than 
during the corresponding month last year. 
There was a decline in placements of over 11 
per cent when compared with December, but 
a gain of over 11 per cent in comparison with 
January, 1928. All industrial divisions except 
construction and maintenance participated in 
the gains in placements over January of last 
year, those in logging and services being the 
most noteworthy. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 110; log- 
ging, 340; construction and maintenance, 279; 
trade, 54 and services, 485, of which 407 were 
of household workers. There were 730 men 
and 493 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


ONTARIO 


Orders received at Ontario offices during 
January called for over 12 per cent more 
workers than were requested in the preceding 


month, and over 19 per cent more than during 
ihe corresponding month last year. There 
were gains also in placements of nearly 10 per 
cent over December, and of over 18 per cent 
when compared with January, 1928. The man- 
ufacturing industry, services and trade showed 
the most noteworthy gains in placements over 
January of last year, although there were in- 
creases in all groups except logging, mining, 
communication and construction and mainten- 
ance. The latter group showed the largest, 
decline in placements. Industrial divisions, in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month, were: manufacturing, 1,765; 
logging, 1,736; farming, 403; mining, 83; trans-. 
portation, 218; construction and maintenance, 
2,346; trade, 610 and services, 3,848, of which 
2,401 were of household workers. During the 
month 5,437 men and 1,519 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Manitoba during January were only slightly 
less than in the preceding month, but were 
nearly 4 per cent less than during the corrc- 
sponding month last year. Placements also 
declined under both comparisons, being over 4 
per cent below December, and less than one 
per cent below January, 1928. Services and 
trade showed gains in placements over Janu- 
ary of last year, but these increases were offset 
by reductions in farm and bush placements. 
The changes in other groups were nominal 
only. Industrial divisions, in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 92; logging, 560; 
farming, 307; transportation, 45; construction 
and maintenance, 226; trade, 183 and services, 
1,736, of which 1,403 were of household 
workers. There were 1,129 men and 530 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


There was a decline of 16 per cent in the 
number of positions offered through employ- 
ment offices in Saskatchewan during January 
when compared with the preceding month, 
and of nearly 5 per cent in comparison with 
the corresponding month last year, Place- 
ments were nearly 22 per cent less than in De- 
cember, and nearly 8 per cent fewer than in 
January, 1928. The manufacturing industries, 
services and trade were the only groups to 
show gains in placements over January last 
year, and these increases were more than offset 
by declines in other divisions. Farming 
showed the largest reduction in placements 
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Industrial divisions, in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 80; logging, 236; 
farming, 255; transportation, 95; construction 
and maintenance, 103; trade, 181 and services 
911, of which 558 were of household workers. 
During the month 713 men and 387 women 
were placed in regular employment. 


ALBERTA 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during January, were slightly less favour- 
able than in the preceding month, and nearly 
18 per cent less than during the corresponding 
month last year. Placements also declined, 
being 2 per cent less than in December, and 
nearly 19 per cent below January, 1928. Ser- 
vices and trade were the only groups to show 
gains of importance in placements over Janu- 
ary last year, and these increases were more 
han offset by declines in farming, logging and 
construction and maintenance. The changes 
in other groups were small. Placements by 
industries included: manufacturing, 141; log- 
ging, 411; farming, 251; mining, 114; transpor- 
tation, 38; construction and maintenance, 130; 
trade, 125 and services, 720, of which 595 were 
of household workers. Placements in regular 
employment numbered 1,017 of men and 307 
of women. 


BritisH CoLUMBIA 


During January, positions offered through 
employment offices in British Columbia were 
over 2 per cent more than in the preceding 
month, and nearly 15 per cent in excess of the 
corresponding month last year. There was a 
gain of over 4 per cent in placements when 
compared with December, and of nearly 19 
per cent in comparison with January, 1928. 
All industrial groups except construction and 
maintenance and fanming showed gains in 
placements over January of last year. The de- 
cline in farm placements was nominal only. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 269; logging, 4388; farming, 82; 
mining, 30; transportation, 94; construction and 
maintenance, 184; trade, 153 and services, 941, 
of which 503 were of household workers. Re- 
gular employment was found for 851 men and 
298 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During January, 1929, the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada made 138,738 
placements in regular employment, of which 
6,487 were of persons for whom the employ- 
ment found was outside the immediate locality 
of the offices at which they were registered. 


Of the latter, 1,657 were granted the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate, 
1,344 travelling to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office, and 313 to 
other provinces. 

The offices in Quebec granted 88 certificates 
for reduced transportation during January, 54 
to workers going to provincial situations and 
34 to persons travelling to points outside the 
province. The provincial movement included 
47 bushmen, 2 cooks and 1 teamster trans- 
ported from Quebec City, and 4 bushmen 
from Montreal to employment within their 
respective zones. All the certificates for points 
outside the province were issued at Hull, 
from which centre 32 bushmen went to North 
Bay and 2 bushmen to Cobalt. 

Transfers at the special rate from Ontario 
offices in January totalled 392, of which 380 
were to provincial centres and 12 to outside 
districts. Provincially, 284 were of bushmen 
for employment in Northern Ontario logging 
regions, the majority of these going to points 
in the vicinity of Port Arthur, Sudbury and 
Timmins, and recruited for the most part by 
the northern offices. Of the remainder, North 
Bay transferred 1 engineer to Cobalt and 1 
mill hand to Sudbury; Ottawa, 2 machinists 
and 1 boiler maker to Brantford and 1 hospital 
orderly to Timmins; Kitchener, 2 linemen to 
Kingston, and Fort William, 1 cookee within 
its own zone. From Sudbury 1 brewer and 1 
bottler were destined to employment at Tim- 
mins, 1 teamster to Ottawa, and 38 construc- 
tion labourers, 10 teamsters and 1 cookee to 
points within the Sudbury zone, while from 
Port Arthur 29 teamsters, 1 foreman, 1 clerk, 
1 tractor operator and 1 cookee were bound 
for centres within its zone. To North Bay, 1 
paper hanger travelled from Cobalt and 1 
farm hand from Toronto. Of the workers 
conveyed to points outside the province, the 
Sudbury office was instrumental in transferring 
5 miners to Winnipeg and 1 steel sharpener to 
Hull. In addition, Pembroke dispatched 4 
construction labourers to Quebec; Cobalt, 1 
machine miner to Winnipeg; and Ottawa, 1 
steam fitter to Hull. 

From Manitoba centres 625 persons benefited 
by the Employment Service reduced transpor- 
tation rate, 889 of whom went to employment 
within the province and 286 to other provinces, 
With the exception of one bushman, one 
camp cook, one rock man and one mechanic 
going from Dauphin to points within the same 
zone, all the transfers to provincial points 
were effected at Winnipeg, from which centre 
20 hotel and household workers were carried 
at the reduced rate to Brandon, 1 waitress and 
1 hotel cook to Dauphin, and 105 bushmen, 
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96 construction labourers, 78 rock men, 55 
farm hands, 8 station men, 7 cooks, 4 team- 
sters, 3 carpenters, 1 steel sharpener, 1 
mechanic, 1 hotel porter, 1 b'acksmith, 1 
domestic, 1 lineman, and 1 cookee within the 
Winnipeg zone. Of the persons going outside 
the province, 207 were for the Port Arthur 
zone, including 170 bushmen, 27 teamsters, 3 
farm hands, 2 cooks, 1 store clerk, 1 black- 
smith, 2 hotel waitresses, and 1 town general. 
All of these were issued reduced rate certifi- 
cates at Winnipeg. The Winnipeg office also 
transferred 11 farm hande to Regina, 4 farm 
hands and 1 farm general to Estevan, 4 bush- 
men to Prince Albert, 3 farm hands and 1 
cookee to Yorkton, 1 farm housekeeper to 
Saskatoon, and 1 farm hand each to the 
Moosejaw, North Battleford and Swift Cur- 
rent zones. The one remaining transfer in- 
terprovincially, was of a hotel porter who 
travelled from Brandon to Estevan. 

The certificates issued by offices in Saskat- 
chewan during January were 198 in number, 
174 of which were provincial and the remainder 
interprovincial. Of the former, 109 were issued 
to bushmen going to points chiefly in the 
vicinity of Prince Albert who were granted 
their certificates for the most part at Saska- 
toon and Prince Albert. From Saskatoon also 
the North Battleford and Prince Albert zones 
each received one camp cook. Included in the 
remaining provincial transfers from Saskatoon 
were 20 teamsters travelling to Yorkton, 1 
farm hand to North Battleford, and 4 farm 
hands within the Saskatoon zone. From Re- 
gina 4 farm hands and 1 domestic were con- 
veyed to Moosejaw, 1 cook to Estevan, 1 farm 
hand to each of the Weyburn, Swift Current 
and Saskatoon zones, and 5 teamsters and 1 
lineman within its own zone. The Prince Al- 
bert office in addition, transferred 15 sawmull 
labourers, 4 teamsters, 1 handy man and 1 
restaurant. cook to employment in the same 
zone. From Weyburn, 1 police sergeant was 
carried at the special rate to Prince Albert and 
from Moosejaw, 1 hotel waitress travelled to 
a point within the same zone. Of the 24 
transfers to other provinces, 23 were of bush- 
men for the Dauphin zone, 20 journeying 
from Regina and 3 from Saskatoon, while 
from Regina also, 1 domestic was sent to Cal- 
gary. 

Alberta offices transferred 258 workers at the 
special reduced fare during January, 254 to 


provincial situations and 4 to centres outside 
the province. A large percentage of the trans- 
fers within the province were from Edmonton, 
148 bushmen, 18 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, 
13 camp cooks, 2 cookees, 1 waitress, 1 flunkey, 
1 kitchen maid, 1 handy man, 1 mining en- 
gineer, 8 thiners 1 trimmer man, 4 lumber 
pilers, 2 building labourers, 1 teamster, 1 mill 
hand, 2 saw filers, 2 bridge men, 2 tractor men, 
1 saw setter, 3 sawyers, 1 edgerman and 2 car- 
penters going to points within the territory 
covered by the Edmonton office, and 19 miners 
and 2 farm hands to Drumheller, From Cal- 
gary, 13 teamsters, 1 carpenter and 1 cook 
were carried at the special rate to Lethbridge, 
1 farm hand and 1 cook to Edmonton, and 3 
farm hands to Drumheller. The interpro- 
vinecial movement included 1 farm hand and 
1 farm domestic travelling from Edmonton to 
Saskatoon, 1 florist from Lethbridge to To- 
ronto, and 1 farm hand from Calgary to Prince 
Albert. 


In British Columbia 96 certificates for re- 
duced transportation were granted during Jan- 
uary, 93 to centres within the province and 
the balance to points outside. The latter were 
issued to 1 farm domestic and 2 farm hands 
who travelled from Vancouver to employment 
in the Edmonton zone. The provincial move- 
ment from Vancouver comprised the transfer 
of 4 farm hands, 1 farm domestic, 1 sawyer, 1 
cook, 1 teamster, 2 pole scalers, 1 housekeeper 
and 1 domestic to Kamloops, 1 miner, 2 car- 
penters, 1 cook and 2 flunkeys to Penticton, 
2 miners and 1 carpenter to Nelson, 1 miner 
to Revelstoke, 1 miner to Cranbrook, 1 elec- 
trician to Vernon, and 6 miners, 1 farm hand, 
3 cooks, 2 flunkeys, and 1 waitress to points 
within the Vancouver zone. In addition, Nel- 
son dispatched 18 bushmen, 12 sawyers, 3 
teamsters, and 2 flunkeys. Prince George, 16 
bushmen, 1 engineer, and 1 farm hand, and 
Prince Rupert, 1 blacksmith, 1 bushman and 
1 bricklayer to employment at points within 
their respective zones. 


Of the 1,657 workers who took advantage 
of the employment service reduced transpor- 
tation rate during January, 1,172 were trans- 
ported by the Canadian National Railways, 
471 by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 12 by 
the Pacific Great Eastern Railway, and 2 by 
the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way. 


Building Permits issued in Canada in January, 1929 


There was a seasonal decline in the value 
of the building permits issued by 61 cities 
during January as compared with the preced- 
ing month, but the aggregate was rather higher 


than in January, 1928, and was also greater 
than in the same month of any other year 
sinee this record was instituted in 1920. The 
co-operating municipalities reported permite 
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for building estimated to cost $8,364,670, as 
compared with $16,095,160 in December, 1928, 
and $7,716,587 in January, 1928. There was, 
therefore, a reduction of 48-0 per cent in the 
former, but an increase of 8:4 per cent in the 
letter more significant comparison. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statements 
showing that they had granted nearly 400 
permits for dwellings valued at about $2,600,- 
000 and over 900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $5,000,000. 
In December, authority was granted for the 
erection of some 600 dwellings and 1,400 other 
buildings, estimated to cost approximately 
$3,000,000 and $12,000,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia and Manitoba reported in- 
creases of 375°6 per cent and 80°3 per cent, 
respectively, in the value of the building 
authorized during January as compared with 
December. Of the declines recorded in the 
remaining provinces, those of $4,819,125 and 
$2,585,012 in Ontario and Quebec respectively 
were most pronounced. 

As compared with January, 1928, there were 
increases in Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Columbia. 
The most marked advance was in Ontario, 
where the value of the building authorized in- 
creased by $658,033 or 15-6 per cent. The 
chief reduction was recorded in Quebec. 

In Montreal, there were decreases in the 
value of the building permits granted as com- 
pared with the preceding month, and with the 
corresponding month of last year. Winnipeg 
showed an advance in both comparisons, while 
in Toronto and Vancouver the January totals 
were lower than in December, but higher than 
in January, 1928. The following cities re- 
ported increases in both comparisons: Halifax, 
Galt, Hamilton, York ‘Township, Welland, 
Windsor, Sandwich, Moose Jaw, Edmonton, 
Lethbridge, Prince Rupert, and Victoria. 

The value of the permits issued by 61 (4) 
cities in January in each of the years 1920-29 
is shown below:— 








Year Value 


$ 


8 
7,716,587 
5 
4 





2595, 564 
4° 017,024 





1Point Grey and South Vancouver being 
amalgamated with Vancouver as from January 
1, 1929, the number of co-operating cities is re- 
duced by two, but the areas and population 
covered remain the same. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 
CATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 


ae 



























Cities Jan. 1929 Dec. 1928 | Jan. 1928 
$ $ | $ 
Pp.E.I.-Charlottetown. = - - 
Nova Scotia.......... 423 , 450 89,030 25,275 
*Halifaxieeater - det +s 423, 400 72,805 18,335 
New Glasgow....... 50 700 2,000 
BS dneyencte ser aeee Nil 15,525 4,940 
New Brunswick..... 5,385 11,850 15, 965 
Fredericton......... Nil Nil Nil 
*Moncton..........-- 1 1,310 3,900 
*Saint John. .z0ss<.09 5,385 10,540 12,065 
Quebec...........-... 1,060,305 3,645,317 1,944,350 
*Montreal—*Maison- 
NOWVE: .istsawicyareiorslsl 856,515 3, 183, 850 1,224, 980 
®QUODOG. nc sisinisjersieisie,« 65,890 235,017 583,570 
Shawinigan Falls.... 8,000 15,000 8,500 
*Sherbrooke........- 27,000 27,300 Nil 
*Three Rivers....... 18,900 63,775 27,300 
*Westmount......... 84,000 120,375 100,000 
Ontario....... 4,871,197 9,690,322 4,213,164 
Belleville. Nil 6, 200 8,500 
*Brantford. 3, 884 35, 288 14, 648 
Chatham... 1,500 62, 700 18,000 
*Fort William.. 3, 200 4,400 2,920 
Galttee.cacoaste 23,374 5,450 900 
*Guelph........ 7,640 38, 185 1,225 
*Hamilton...... 283 , 800 145, 400 250, 600 
*Kingston....... ,310 17,845 6,770 
*Kitchener..... 17,067 295,830 7,196 
*ELONGONS-Re ete ees 28,125 76, 870 101,550 
Niagara Falls....... 37,212 36,465 55,450 
BREW Ols a amin eee ese « 560 524, 732 51,550 
*Ottawa...... eprats sicke 255, 400 2,532,240 75,100 
Owen Sound........ Nil ,500 2,500 
*Peterborough....... 11,450 16,765 7,515 
*PortvArthurs ace. «© 9,310 23,410 633,675 
*Stratiords nse usm nse 3,815 22,475 1,100 
"St. Catharines...... 18,075 17,510 33,910 
*StuThomas.&. dee 950 2,185 800 
ATNIG -ieefoss sisiselsie 30, 236 52,750 15,201 
Sault Ste. Marie. .. 4,484 3,788 8,145 
STorontoge. ..28ei0-. 2 3,019, 162 4,290,021 2,162,329 
York and East 
York Townships. 449,125 348,395 380, 150 
Welland............- 20,400 3,500 5,355 
*Windsor. a 348, 900 249,025 190,175 
Ford.. 6,300 42,985 4,000 
Riverside. iz 8, 600 43,100 80, 800 
Sandwich......... 224, 600 6,300 54,100 
Walkerville....... 31,000 657,000 38,000 
Woodstock.........: 13,718 127,008 1,000 
Manitoba............ 261,985 145, 165 127,475 
*Brandon-seseeeegoe Nil 920 825 
St. Boniface......... 16, 885 30, 995 17,000 
*Winnipog nieces > « 245,100 113,250 109, 650 
Saskatchewan....... 91,170 454,425 53, 950 
*Moose Jaw.........- 21,350 2,450 5,300 
*Regina msc. nk een 65, 220 283, 975 31, 650 
“Saskatoon.......... 4,600 168, 000 17,000 
Alberta.............. 135,173 151,335 130, 922 
*Calgary...... Roitece 79,913 100, 520 101,317 
*Edmonton.......... 27,100 27,060 13, 650 
Lethbridge......... 28,160 18, 480 15,430 
Medicine Hat....... Nil 5,275 525 
British Columbia..,.|_ 1,516,005 | 1,907,716 1,205, 486 
Kamloops.......... il 6,000 Ni 
analmols ae. ses Nil 7,115 5,980 
*New Westminster... 37,425 23,310 92,145 
Prince Rupert ; 3,700 
*Vancouver?.......... 1,009,970 
North Vancouver. 14,150 11,730 29,910 
“Victoria. cater. coer 230,975 131,579 63 , 821 
Total—61 Cities....| 8,364,670 | 16,095,160 7,716,587 
*Total—35 Cities....| 7,439,266 | 18,572,727 6,487, 601 








1 Reports not received. _ 2 Includes Point Grey and South 
Necouyes amalgamated with Vancouver as from January 1, 


Nore:—From January 1, 1929, there will be only 61 cities 
shown in this record owing to the amalgamation of Point 
Grey and South Vancouver with Vancouver. The areas and 
population covered, however, remain the same. 
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As previously stated, the 1929 figure for 
January was the largest in the record of ten 
years, exceeding by 8-4 per cent the figure of 
1928, the previous high level. 





The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in Jan- 
uary, 1929, and December and January, 1928. 
The 35 cities for which statistics are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em- 
ployment situation during January. The 
following report on employment conditions in 
the United States is based on the information 
contained in the Monthly Labour Review, 
published by the United States Department 
of Labour, each issue containing statistics 
showing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 
in the February, 1929, issue relates to the 
situation existing im December, 1928. The 
employment situation in the United States is 
further indicated by unemployment percentage 
based on statistics compiled each month by 
the American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for December and 
previous months taken from the February, 
1929, issue of the American Federationist, the 
official publication of the organization, are 
reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


In the week after Christmas there was the 
usual decline in employment, but this was 
followed by a steady improvement throughout 
January. At the end of the month, however, 
employment in all but a few industries was 
worse than in the third week of December, 
and was about the same, on the whole, as at 
the end of November. 

The principal decline occurred in the group 
which includes the building trade, public works 
‘contracting, and the brick and tile, artificial 
stone and cement industries. Other industries 
in which there was an increase in unemploy- 
ment included the pottery, glass bottle, tin- 
plate, general and constructional engineering, 
and the miscellaneous metal trades; together 
with the woollen and worsted, silk and arti- 
ficial silk, hosiery, lace and carpet industries, 


textile bleaching, dyeing and furnishing, the 
leather trades, tailoring and dressmaking, boot 
and shoe manufacture, the food, drink and 
tobacco industries, other than grain milling, 
the furniture and woodworking, printing and 
paper industries, and the distributive trades. 

On the other hand, there was a further im- 
provement in shipbuilding and ship repairing, 
marine engineering, the linen textile industry, 
and in hat and cap manufacture. 

In the coal mining industry there was little 
change, on the whole. The numbers wholly 
unemployed showed a decline, which was, 
however, counterbalanced by a rise in the 
number temporarily stopped. 

Among workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry 
except agriculture and private domestic ser- 
vice, the percentage unemployed at 2st 
January, 1929 (including those temporarily 
stopped as well as those wholly unemployed), 
was 12.3 as compared with 11.2 at 17th 
December, 1928, and 10.7 at 23rd January, 
1928. For males alone the percentage at 21st 
January, 1929, was 13.8, as compared with 
12.6 at 17th December, 1928; for females the 
corresponding figures were 8.5 and 7.9. The 
percentage wholly unemployed at 21st 
January, 1929, was 9.8, as compared with 9.1 
at 17th December, 1928. The total number 
of persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at 28th January, 1929, 
was approximately 1,434,000, of whom 1,113,000 
were men and 236,000 were women, the re- 
mainder being boys and girls; at 31st Decem- 
ber, 1928, it was 1,565,000, of whom 1,211,000 
were men and 275,000 were women; and at 
30th January, 1928, it was 1,199,000, of whom 
949,000 were men and 171,000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.5 per cent in December, 1928, and pay-roll 
totals increased 1.2 per cent, according to re- 
turns made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
The industries included in the above 
coal mining 


tics. 
statement are manufacturing, 
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metalliferous, public utilities, trade (whole- 
sale and retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries 
increased 0.1 per cent in December, 1928, as 
compared with November, and _ pay-roll 
totals increased 1.6 per cent, as shown by 
returns from 11,752 establishments in 54 of 
the principal manufacturing industries of the 
United States. These establishments in De- 
cember had approximately 34 millions of 
employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were more than 884 millions of 
dollars. These employees represent one-half 
of the employees in the 54 industries con- 
sidered and 40 per cent of the total number 
of employees in all manufacturing industries 
in the United States. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for December, 1928, is 87.8, as compared 
with 87.7 for November, 1928, and 88.1 for 
October, 1928, and 85.1 for December, 1927; 
the weighted index for pay-roll totals in 
December, 1928, is 93.6, as compared with 
92.1 for November, 1928, 94.8 for October, 
1928, and 89.3 for December, 1927. The 
monthly average for 1923100. 

Twenty of the fifty-four separate industries 
and 6 of the 12 groups of industries had more 
employees in December than #n November. 

Notable industry increases in employment 
were shown in shipbuilding, slaughtering and 
meat packing, agricultural implements, ma- 
chine tools, fertilizers, structural ironwork, 
electrical machinery, carpets, cotton goods, 
and printing. Group gains were shown in 
food, textiles, iron and steel, chemicals, non- 
ferrous metals, and the group of miscellaneous 
industries. 

The decreases reported in employment were 
practically all of a seasonal character. 

The New England geographical division and 
the two North Central divisions showed 
slightly increased employment in December; 
the pronounced decreases among the six re- 
maining geographical divisions were in the 
Pacific, Mountain, and West South Central 
divisions. is 

Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federa- 
tion of Labour and appearing each month in 
the American Federationist, the official publi- 
cation of the organization, indicate the per- 
centage of unemployed union members in 
twenty-three representative cities of the 
United States. The method of compiling as 
described in the American Federationist, 
March, 1928, is as follows:— 


“The local unions in the 23 cities under 


review report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 


first of the month or the nearest possible 
date. From these reports the percentage of 
unemployed members is calculated for iden- 
tical unions in the current and the previous 
month. Thus for every month there are two 
percentage figures—that is for identical unions 
in December and January—and for identical 
unions in January and February, and so on. 
The final figure for January, then, is calcu- 
lated by taking the simple arithmetical aver- 
age of the two January percentages. It may 
be noted that the reports cover all trades 
which are organized, factory workers as well 
as teachers and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the December issue of the Ameri- 
can Federationist, the most recent unem- 
ployed percentages during the various months 
in the 23 cities work out as follows: October 
to December, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 
18 per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; 
March, 1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per 
cent; May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 
per cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 
1928, 9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per 
cent; October, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 
1928, 10 per cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent. 





Prizes for Articles on Social Work 

The Harmon Foundation, New York, is 
offering a series of awards for articles written 
from the point of view of interesting the pub- 
lic in social work. The awards, ranging in 
value from $300 to $50, are offered for un- 
published articles written for magazines of 
general circulation and presenting social con- 
ditions and social work in popular style. 
The Foundation suggests child guidance, child 
welfare, the public health nurse, probation 
and various fields as offering rich sources of 
potential material. The contest is open to 
writers anywhere in the United States or 
Canada who may submit manuscripts before 
September 16. There are to be two main 
awards and a number of others at the discre- 
tion of the judges, all carrying cash considera- 
tions. 

Four awards will be made for the best 
planned and most intelligently executed year- 
round programs of public information con- 
cerning social or health work during 1929. 
These are for the best programs submitted 
by a national, state or regional, city or couniy 
agency of 200,000 or more population and a 
city or county agency of less than that figure. 
Inquiries regarding full information about the 
awards may be addressed to the Harmon 
Foundation, 140 Nassau Street, New York, 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


“i SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreemenits are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerts.. In the 
majority of cases, the agreements are signed 
by both employers and employees. Verbal 
agreements, which are also included in the 
records, are schedules of rates of wages and 
hours of labour and other conditions of em- 
ployment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition, to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic 
schedules. In the case of each agreement or 
schedule, the rates of wages for the principal 
classes of labour are given, with other infor- 
mation of general interest. 


Construction: Building and Structures 


WINDSOR AND VICINITY, ONTARIO.—AMALGA- 
MATED BuiipEers’ Counctt, Loca Section 
112 AND THE Unirep AssocIATION oF PLUM- 
BERS AND SreEAMFITTERS, Locat No. 552. 


Agreement to be in effect from September 
26, 1928, to April 30, 1929, and from year to 
year until notice is given by either party one 
month prior to April 30, in any year. When 
such notice is given a joint committee shall 
be formed to negotiate a new agreement. This 
agreement cancels the one previously in force 
which was to be in effect until April 30, 1929. 


Only local union members to be employed if 
available and union members to work only for 
the Local Building Council if work available. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 


Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time, except in the case of finishing up 
a repair job on a regular work day, when such 
work does not take more than one hour over- 
time, it shall be worked at the regular rate of 
pay. 

Wages per hour: from September 26 to 30, 
1928, $1.25 for journeymen plumbers and steam- 
fitters; from October 1, 1928, $1.35. Foremen 
to receive 10 cents per hour extra. 


For work outside the Border Cities which are 
covered by this agreement, fare and board to be 
paid and travelling time to be paid for up to 
10 p.m. 

Plumbers not to do steamfitters work when 
steamfitters are available. Helpers are not 
to be allowed to do journeymen’s work except in 
the case of helpers who have worked at the 
trade for four years who may continue to be 
employed but must work under direction of 
journeymen. 

One helper, apprentice or improver allowed 
on each job; where more than five journeymen 
plumbers or five journeymen steamfitters are 
employed, an additional helper, apprentice or 
improver will be allowed for each additional 
five journeymen plumbers or five journeymen 
steamfitters. 


_A joint conference board will be formed con- 
sisting of four members of each party who shall 
meet regularly for the settlement of any dis- 
putes or grievances. 


WInpsok AND Vicrtniry, Owntarto.—Locau 
Section oF THE AMALGAMATED BUILDERS’ 
CoUNCIL AND THE INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF Sueet Mera Workers, Locau No. 
456. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 11, 
1929, to April 30, 1930 and from year to year 
until notice of change is given by either party 
one month prior to April 30, of any year for 
any change except in wages and ninety days 
notice if a change in wages is asked. When 
such notice is given, a joint committee shall be 
appointed to negotiate a new agreement. 


Only local union members to be employed if 
available and union members to work only for 


members of the Building Council if work 
available. 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 
Overtime: overtime from 6 to 10 p.m. on 


ordinary working days and from 1 to 5 p.m. 
on Saturdays, time and one half; all other 
overtime including work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages of journeymen sheet metal workers 
and roofers: from May 1, 1929 to August 31, 
1929, $1.064 per hour; from September _1, 1929 
to April 30, 1930, $1.12} per hour. Foremen 
to receive 10 cents per hour extra. 

Wages of apprentices: after six months trial, 
first year 40 cents per hour, second year 50 
cents, third year 60 cents, improvers 80 cents. 


After serving three years and passing an ex- 
amination before the Joint Examining Board, 
an apprentice shall be termed an improver ; 
after one year as an improver, he shall pass 
the final examination for a journeyman. One 
apprentice allowed to every three journeymen, 
or majority faction thereof. 

For work out of the Border Cities which are 
covered by this agreement, fare and board to 
be paid and travelling time up to 10 p.m. 

A joint conference board will be formed con- 
sisting of four representatives of each party 
and all disputes shall be referred to them. 


Service: Public Administration 


Cautcary, ALBERTA—Ciry OF CALGARY AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Fire 
Ficuters, Locau No. 255. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 18 to 
December 31, 1928, and thereafter until sixty 
days’ notice of change is given by either party. 

No discrimination to be shown employees on 
account of their connection with trade organiz- 
ations. The City Commissioners will at all 
times receive a grievance committee of the 
union. 

Hours: the Fire Department to be operated 
on the “two-platoon” system. Fire alarm 
operators to work eight hours per day, a 48- 
hour week. Members of the active fire fighting 
force to have three weeks holidays with pay 
per year, the third week to be in lieu of 
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statutory holidays. Other employees of the 
Fire Department who are given the statutory 
holidays will have two weeks’ holidays per year 
with pay. 

Full time pay will be allowed in case of 
sickness contracted as the result of the occupa- 
tion of a fireman; and in the case of an 
accident to an employee while engaged in the 
city’s service, the city will pay an amount 
which, in addition to the amount received from 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board, will equal 
his regular wage. Provision is made for pay 
for permanent employees during other sickness 
and during time off after a non-occunpational 
accident, the city agreeing to pay the premium 
required under a sick and accident benefit 
scheme, 

Promotions to be made as far as_ possible 
from the staff and seniority and efficiency to 
be considered in promotions and in reductions 
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of staff. Except for cause, when a permanent 
employee is dismissed, a month’s notice or 
one month’s salary to be given. 

Uniforms to be provided by the city. 

Wages per month: fire alarm superintendent 
$175, senior captain at headquarters $170, 
captains $160, carpenter $150, painter $150, 
chauffeurs and firemen—first class $140, second 
class $130, third class $120; master of 
mechanics $170, motor mechanic $165, leuten- 
ants $150, plumber $150, assistant motor 
mechanic $150; fire alarm operators—first class 
$117.50, second class $115, third class $110. | 

If in the case of the sixty days’ notice being 
given to change the agreement, the parties 
fail to reach an agreement in that period, both 
parties agree to allow the dispute to be settled 
under the provisions of any act (federal or 
provincial) which is similar to the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which may 
be in force in the Province of Alberta. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


ie Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all 
kinds, railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, 
dry-docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and navi- 
gation, rifle ranges, fortifications, and other 
works of defence, dams, hydraulic works, 
slides, piers, booms, and other works for 
facilitating the transmission of timber, and all 
other works and properties constructed or 
remodelled for the Government of Canada ” 
must contain either a fair wage schedule 
based on the current wages rates and work- 
ing hours in the district, or a general fair 
wage clause requiring adherence to the cur- 
rent wage rates and working hours in the 
district for the different classes of labour em- 
ployed, or, in the absence of such standard 
conditions, fair and reasonable rates and hours. 
The conditions above-mentioned are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “A” conditions. 
Following is the text of the General Fair 
Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 


who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 


wages as are generally accepted as current 
from time to time during the continuance of 
the contract for competent workmen in the 
district in which the work is being performed 
for the character or class of work in which they 
are respectively engaged, and if there be no 
current rates in such district, then fair and 
reasonable rates, and shall work such hours as 
are customary in the trade, in the district 
where the work is carried on, or if there be 
no custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour longer hours of service 
are required. The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purposes of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 
may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he 
may, in the manner and subject to the pro- 
visions hereinabove set forth, decide what are 
the current or fair and reasonable rates of 
wages for overtime, and what is the proper 
classification of any work for the purposes of 
wages and hours. Immediately upon receipt 
of notice of any decision of the Minister of 
Labour hereunder the Contractor shall adjust 
the wages and hours and classification of work 
so as to give effect to such decision. In case 
the Contractor shall fail so to do, or to pay to 
any employee or employees for any services 
performed or for any hours of-labour, wages 
according to the rates fixed therefor by the 
Minister of Labour, the Minister of Labour 
may authorize and direct the Minister to pay 
any such wages at the rates so fixed and to 
deduct the amount thereof from any moneys 
owing by the Government to the Contractor 
and any such payment shall for all purposes 
as between the Contractor and the Government 
be deemed and taken to be payment to the 
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Contractor, and the Contractor shall be bound 
in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as _ aforesaid. ‘The 
powers of the Minister of Labour hereunder 
shall not be exercised as to any employee or 
employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized repre- 
sentatives of such class of employees fixing 
rates of wages, overtime conditions and hours 
of labour. 

It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture 
and supply to the Government of Canada 
of fittings for public buildings, harness, 
saddlery, clothing, and other outfit for the 
military and naval forces, Royal Camadian 
Mounted Police, letter carriers, and other 
Government officers and employees, mail 
bags, letter boxes, and other postal stores, and 
any other articles and things hereafter desig- 
nated by the Governor in Council” must con- 
tain provisions for the observance of the 
current wages rates and working hours in the 
district, or, in the absence of any such cur- 
rent standards, fair and reasonable rates and 
working hours. These conditions are referred 
to in the Order in Council as “B” conditions, 
and include the following provisions:— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 


the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 


current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister 
of Labour, whose decision shall be final; pay- 
ment may also be withheld of any moneys 
which would otherwise be payable to the con- 
tractor until the Minister of Labour’s decision 
has been complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 


and working hours. The contractor is re- 


quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any offi- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
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as shown below, or the general fair wage clause 
above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Erection of combined power and operating 
house at Digby Island Radio Station, Prince 
Rupert Harbour, B.C. Name of contractors, 
Messrs. J. R. Mitchell and John Currie, 
Prince Rupert, B.C. Date of contract, Janu- 
ary 29, 1929. Amount of contract, $6,850. A 
fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 











Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages:| Hours 

Not less than | per day 
Plectricians codaienudeles wuiwacnie = $0 90 per hour 8 
HUA DOULGEBS stati lerataaisieielorinie eft vexersier= 0 55 oy 8 
Warpernters Petia mies ee sere ees acetal 0 873-1.00 8 
Plastenonsh: Socnioealacecosiele oie eeite 1 25 per hour 8 
Cement Finishers...............- 1 00 - 8 
PaiCOLS Nas omits ee bia eas 1 00 ee 8 
HUMID ELS gatenee dase iiadtisien ohare 1 00 . 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 1 00 8 





Ice-remedial operations in the river St. 
Lawrence between Montreal and Sorel. Con- 
tract awarded to Dr. Howard Barnes, McGill 
University, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
January 23, 1929. Amount of contract, ap- 
proximately $60,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DepaRTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of vehicle shed, Ordnance 
Depot, Esquimalt, B.C. Name of contractor, 
Robert Hetherington, Victoria, B.C. Date of 
contract, February 11, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $5,880. A fair wages schedule was im 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages:} Hours 

Not less than | per day 
Brrelel avers. Aas faves gleleas «iste $9 00 per day 8 
plma bers acd. sess oars pero sebocrotars 8 00 s 8 
Sheet metal workers............. 8 00 ue 8 
MECHMICIATSL M.-0% . <islos we nevis sets 7 20 Y 8 
Garpentersis wise tiscosseae cue dien 7 00 8 
Concrete workers...............+ 4 00 a 8 
Ma POuULEIS se id..2 vices crdelerieh aacie 4 00 $ 8 

Levelling of certain grounds at Admiralty 





House, Halifax, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Boone & Voye, South Devon, N.B. Date of 
contract, February 12, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $6,595. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 
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DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic Works 


(The contracts under this head are un- 
avoidably held over until next month). 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Repairs to C.N.R. timber crib wharf at 
Levis, P.Q. Name of contractors, The Ken- 
nedy Construction Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. 
Date of contract, November 8, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $49,835. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Trade or Class of Labour Rates of wages: Hours 
Not less than per day 
Bri¢klayersse..tevceree.. oonae $0 90 per hour 3 
M&s008:.cad estas “pare 0 85 S 9 
IPISSEGROTSs con eetoneieraen teers 0 85 ‘ 9 
Carpenters and joiners....... 0 55 E 9 _ 
per week 
Plumbers and steamfitters...| 0 55 55 
Hlectricianstyc, sie ee.- 0 55 ¢ 55 
Sheet metal workers......... 0 50 cs 55 
Roofers (tar and gravel)..... 0 40 « 55 
Terrazzo layers............-- 0 70 " j 55 
Marble setters.......0<02+.0+ 0 90 55 
Structura! steel workers...... 0 65 $4 a 
per day 
Concrete workers...........- 0 40 < | 9 
Ibabourerpe seersen et ee ae cee 0 35 fe 9 
Driver (1 horse and cart)....| 0 60 “ 10 
Driver (2 horses and cart)...| 0 80 se 10 


WUSED OLB. Posorogoeisiniey oi ole 3 00 per thousand 


Construction of baggage and express build- 
ing for Canadian National Railways, Saint 
John, N.B. Name of contractors, Collett 
Freres, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, October 9, 1928. Amount of contract, 
$196,000. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DrpaRTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in February, 1928, for supplies ordered by 
the Post Office Department under contracts 
which were subject to the regulations for the 
suppression of the sweating system, the secur- 
ing of payment to the workers of fair wages 
and the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 











Nature of orders Amount of 
orders 
; } $ cts 
Making metal dating stamps and type also 

other hand stamps and brass crown seals.... 654 73 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 435 61 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uniforms, 

GlGien eset ee jchple Tek. «teh peat ds toca e 7,703 40 
Stamping pads, inks etc.,.c..0. 2 eoceecwen. ne 578 07 
Bag fittings... ...0sickeeen teen. eee 7,218 51 
Seales cas .chpekur acvokernamenm ere fete 178 95 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, FEBRUARY, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


Slag movement in prices during the month 
was slight, the weekly family budget in 
terms of retail prices being somewhat lower, 
while the Dominion Bureau of Statistics index 
number of wholesale prices was higher. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.15 at the begin- 
ning of February, as compared with $11.30 
for January; $11.03 for February, 1928; $11.23 
for February, 1927; $11.50 for February, 1926; 
$10.93 for February, 1925; $10.75 for February, 
1924; $10.53 for February, 1923; $10.61 for 
February, 1922; $14.08 for February, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.54 for 
February, 1918; and $7.75 for February, 1914. 
The decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall 
in the price of eggs, while less important de- 
clines occurred in the prices of bacon, flour, 
and yellow sugar. The prices of beef, veal, 
mutton, fresh pork, lard, beans, evaporated 
apples and potatoes were slightly higher. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that 
of foods the tota] budget averaged $21.41 at 
the beginning of February, as compared with 
$21.55 for January; $21.25 for February, 1928; 
$21.46 for February, 1927; $21.87 for February, 
1926; $21.19 for February, 1925; $21.18 for 
February, 1924; $21.17 for February, 1923; 
$21.07 for February, 1922; $2485 for Febru- 
ary, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); 
$19.80 for February, 1918; and $14.54 for Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Fuel was practically unchanged, 
while no changes were reported in rent. 


In wholesale prices the revised index num- 
ber calculated by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics, based upon the average prices of 
502 commodities in 1926 as 100, was somewhat 
higher at 95.7 for February, as compared with 
94.5 for January and 96.8 for February, 1928. 
One hundred and nine price quotations were 
higher, forty-eight were lower and three hun- 
dred and forty-five were unchanged. 

In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main 
groups were higher, one was lower and three 
were unchanged. The groups which advanced 
were: the Vegetables and their Products 
group, due mainly to higher prices for grains, 
flour and other milled products, apples, ban- 
anas, tea, rubber, linseed oil and canned vege- 
tables; the Animals and their Products group, 
due to higher prices for furs, poultry, meats, 
butter, cheese and eggs, which more than off- 
set lower prices for fish, hides, leather, live- 


stock, milk and lard; the Wood, Wood Pro- 
ducts and Paper group, mainly because of ad- 
vances in the prices of some lines of lumber; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, due to 
higher prices for copper, lead, tin and zine, 
which more than offset declines in the prices 
of silver and antimony. The Non-Metallic 
Minerals group declined chiefly because of 
lower prices for gasoline and kerosene. The 
Textiles and Textile Products group, the Iron 
and its Products group and the Chemicals 
and Allied Products group were practically 
stationary. 


NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of February of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the quotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LasBour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October,: 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
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The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. ‘The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the LaBour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
Tor instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 
the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, etc., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Number of Changes in 
the Cost of Living \ 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour GazertTE a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
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preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerts, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
eroup in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and hght groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 1138.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9: 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 


The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 19238, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 
number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years’1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 135.7; 1924, 134.6; 
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1925, 131.6; 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 1913 two 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 1387.6; 1922, 163.2; 1928, (Continued on page 848) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
family. 


































































































Commodities |Quan-|(+) | (+) | 1910 | 1913 |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. |Feb. | Jan. |Feb. 

tity |1900| 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1929 

Cc. ce. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. Cc. Ge Cc, Gc, ( c. c. Cc. c, Cc. Cc. Cs 

Beef, sirloin. ...| 2 Ibs.|27-2| 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 47-6] 65-2] 73-2] 71-4] 55-4| 54-6] 54-2] 55-2] 57-2] 57-8] 67-0] 69-4] 69-8 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6| 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-6] 33-0] 46-4] 47-6] 45-6] 31-4] 29-8] 29-4] 29-2] 31-2] 31-6] 39-2] 43-2] 43-4 

Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ {10-0} 11-3] 12-84 15-7] 17-0] 18-2] 25-7| 25-9] 26-4] 18-8] 18-3| 18-6] 18-2] 19-2| 20-0] 22-4] 23-9] 24-3 

Mutton, roast... 1 “ 11-8] 12-2} 16-8] 19-1] 20-8] 21-7] 31-9] 33-1) 32-2] 26-2] 27-4] 27-0] 28-5] 29-5] 28-0] 29-8] 30-1] 30-5 

Pork, leg....... 1 “ |19-2} 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 21-9] 20-4] 34-1] 37-0] 36-1] 27-5] 26-6] 23-7] 24-6] 29-1] 28-8] 25-3| 27-2] 27-5 

Pork, salt...... 2 « 27.8] 25-0] 34-4] 35-2) 34-6] 36-6] 63-2| 70-6] 70-4] 51-6] 50-6) 48-0] 47-0] 54-0] 52-0] 50-6] 53-2 eo 
Bacon, break- 

fast. tb #ee. : 1 “ 115-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7] 26-0] 26-8] 45-6] 52-2| 56-1) 39-3] 40-6] 36-1] 34-1] 41-7| 40-7] 36-8] 38-4] 37-8 
Lard, pure...... 2 « 196-2] 98-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-4] 37-0| 67-4] 78-4] 63-8] 41-6] 45-4] 45-0] 46-6] 49-4] 45-6] 43-8] 44-8] 45-0 
Baggs, fresh 1 doz|25-7| 30-0| 33-3] 33-7] 42-6] 42-2| 63-8] 83-9] 79-4] 56-2] 55-3] 56-7) 65-7| 50-5] 58-4] 51-8] 60-2] 49-7 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 35-4| 34-7] 49-0| 63-5] 72-6| 47-7] 43-2] 45-2| 54-2) 41-5] 50-1] 44-2| 48-4] 41-4 
Male.) aoe... 6 qts.|36-6| 39-6] 48-0] 51-6] 55-2| 52-2] 71-4| 91-2] 92-4] 78-8] 72-0] 75-0) 73-2] 73-8| 73-2] 73-8] 75-0) 75-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2 Ibs.|44-2| 49-4] 52-0] 58-0] 61-4] 65-8] 95-4/131-8|108-8] 77-0] 82-4] 87-0| 75-2] 90-8] 87-2| 84-6] 88-2] 88-0 
Butter, cream- 

SEN eee ee: : 1 “ |25-5] 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 35-3] 38-5] 52-8] 73-9] 63-5] 44-7| 47-2] 49-1] 43-0] 49-8] 49-0] 46-4] 48-3] 48-3 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ |16-1] 17-6] 18-5| 20-5] 21-8) 24-4] 33-2] 40-7] 38-9] 31-9]§32-8]§33-0/§29-5/§32-9/§30-7|§32-2/§33-8|§33-8 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6| 15-7| 17-5] 19-1] 19-6] 22-6] 30-4] 38-0] 36-9] 28-7]§32-8|§33-0|§29-5|§32-9|§30-7)§32-2/§33-8|§33-8 
Bread.......... 15 “ |55-5| 58-5] 66-0] 61-5| 63-0] 67-5|112-5|136-5|127-5|105-0|100-5|100-5|118-5|114-0]114-0]115-5|115-5|115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0| 32-0] 32-0) 38-0| 65-0| 76-0] 67-0] 47-0|$45-0)§42-0)§61-0)§54-0] 53-0] 52-0} 50-0) 49-0 
Rolled oats.....| 5 “ |18-0| 19-5| 21-0) 22-0| 21-0] 24-0] 37-5] 40-5| 35-5] 27-5| 27-5] 27-5] 31-5] 29-0] 30-0] 31-5| 31-5) 31-5 
Rice bie oe 2 « 10-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-4] 20-2] 31-6] 25-4] 19-2/§20-8|§21-0|§21-4/§21-8/§21-8]§21-2/§21-0/§21-0 

, hand- 
ae —* 2 « | g-6| g-4} 10-8] 12-4] 1128] 17-6] 33-8] 23-2] 20-2] 17-0] 17-0] 17-4] 16-6] 16-0] 16-2] 15-6] 21-2| 22-2 
les, - 
ei 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7] 11-5) 12-0] 12-6] 12-9] 20-5] 27-9] 24-0] 21-7] 21-7] 18-9] 20-1] 20-0] 19-8] 19-4] 20-6] 20-8 
* 
eo 1 “ |11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-0) 12-9] 17-2] 26-0] 23-5] 18-5] 19-0] 16-7| 15-5] 15-8] 15-2] 18-4] 13-6) 13-6 
la- 
ys eal 4 « |91-6| 22-0] 24-0] 23-6| 22-4] 31-6] 42-0] 64-4] 50-4] 35-2] 39-2] 47-6] 36-4] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0] 30-4 
Sugar, yellow... 2 “ |10-0] 9-8] 10-3] 11-0] 10-6] 14-6| 19-8] 30-4] 24-0] 16-6] 18-6] 22-8] 17-2] 15-0) 16-0] 15-0) 14-4) 14-2 
Tea, black z « | g.9} g.3] 8-7| 8-9| 9-0] 9-8] 12-7] 16-3] 14-5] 13-6/§15-3/§17-4]§17-8]§17-9|§18-0|§18-0|§17-7|§17-7 
Tea, green...... i « | 8.7] g-7| 9-1] 9-3] 9-1] 10-2] 12-2] 16-9] 15-8] 15-0/§15-3/§17-4/§17-8]§17-9|§18-0|§18-0|§17-7|$17-7 
Coffee.......... i « | 8.6} g-g| 8-9] 9-4| 9-4| 9-9] 10-2| 15-0] 14-7] 13-5| 13-4] 13-6] 14-8) 15-3] 15-4] 15-2) 15-2} 15-2 
Potatoes 2 pks.|24-1| 28-0] 30-3] 36-0) 40-0] 56-5| 73-7|130-3| 69-5| 53-3] 39-9] 50-3] 49-7| 97-4] 67-0] 54-2| 42-6] 43-9 
Vinegar......... Mgees|) STV ea7|) esa BP ke-7|) 8k 28) G) 1-0) 1-01 9]: 20] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 91-0) 7-01 1-0 
SRS beet ts elt Gh ies: lass) istieselt $ So osalins $ 
All Foods......]....-- 5-48| 5-96| 6-95] 7-34] 7-75] 8-40|12-54/15-77|14-08]10- 61/10-53/10-75|10-93]11-50/11-23/11-03/11-30/11-15 
ce. Cc. Cc. c. c, Cc. Cc. c, Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. G es Gc Cc Cs 
Starch, laundry| }1b.| 2-9| 3-0] 3-1] 3-2] 3-2| 3-2] 4-6] 4-7] 4-8] 4-2) 4-6) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|Ms ton|39-5| 45-2| 48-1| 55-0| 53-8| 53-6] 74-1] 90-1|123-2|109-0]116-9]110-9/104-8/118-3]105-4)102-8|102-1)102-2 
Coal, bitumin- 
: « ; : ; ; : ; : 2 -5| 74-5] 70-0] 64-7| 66-2) 64-6] 63-8] 63-0] 63-1 
atk eRe. « « 131-1] 32-3] 35-0) 38-7] 39-0] 37-4) 58-3) 65-9) 01-4 70-5 74-5 GOO 1188 oe ee 
Wood, hard ed.|32-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 41-5] 64-8] 76-5| 89-4] 7 
Wood soft... |“ [22-6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-6] 30-4] 49-4) 58-8] 68-3] 57-9] 60-5] 57-5) 56-4) 56-2) 56-2) 56-2) 55-4) 55-2 
Coal oil........ 1 gal. |24-0| 24-5] 24-4| 23-7| 23-4] 23-0] 25-8| 32-4] 39-7] 31-7) 31-2] 30-3) 30-6) 30-0) 31-8) 31-2) 31-0) 31-1 
siisaillcs Mish es isl si Wee se) shes Sees lo Ses es 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50] 1-63| 1-76| 1-91| 1-90] 1-86] 2-72] 3-24] 4-12] 3-49| 3-64) 3-47] 3-34) 3-47] 3-34) 3-89) 3-27) 3-27 
SU seh is bots | gel $) be [ese Saleh shes | s | secs! bese ine 
ore) + eee. 1 mo.|2-37| 2-89| 4-05] 4-75] 4-86] 3-98] 4-49] 5-66] 6-61} 6-93] 6-96) 6-92) 6-88) 6-85) 6-85) 6-89) 6-94 6-94 
Ma lileat si bes | ath si tee | sol sete salts | os | s lesileseies 
ft Totals. ...|. 200+: 9.37 10.50'12.79/14-02/14-54/14-27|19-80|24-71/24-85/21-07/21-1 [21-18/21-19]21-87/21-46)21-25)/21-55/21-41 
AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
$ik| esos les 
SEAS tee 1 er 8 el Seeloeasld0ro7iis oblate ¥ sal11~23110-95|11-33)11-08 
fat) ee 5-61| 5-83| 6-82| 7-29] 7-51| 8-38]12-50/15-95|14-36]10-85]10-92|11-02]11-33)11- . “33/11- 
Pencarian] 2a Ea ee eee Sadho aibmaag ej ao an 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55] 7- : . : - Q 4 4 ‘i ata. 4 99/10.54/10.43 
: 5 : : °37115-11/13-62| 10-23] 10+24|10-23|10-23/11-25]10-52]10-2 
Quebec............05- 5-15| 5-64| 6-33| 6-87| 7-24) 8-14]12-37|15-11|1: 7 oe ier eee REA Bee tree ree 
Ontario.........2000: 5-01| 5-60] 6-50| 7-20] 7-53) 8-34|12-66/15-86|13-95|10- 6 -59)11- - 
aot 9. ; s : -93|10+31|10-67]10-51/10-53]10-59]11-13/10-9 
Manitoba............ 5-85| 6-19| 7-46] 7-87| 8-36] 8-51/12-04]16-06]14-01/10-45) 9 -51/10- 5 a 
% 2. ; i -61|1047|10-68|11-26]10-92]11-38]11-29)11-36]11 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86| 8-25] 8-27| 8-58)12-69|15-34/14-00|10-61 Sint 20}i0-021L ae dL 
‘| 6-02] 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 8-55| 8-56/12-87|15-87|14-54|10-21]10-14)10-51 “03}11- ~52|11- 
ee Cababin 6.90 7.74| 8.32] 9-13] 9-11| 8-89|12-61|16-66) 14-87|11-59] 11-19]11-53]12-16|12-11]11-96)12-05)12-26/12-16 



































ly. Kind most sold. * For electric light see text. 
Diab e des (ot he cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
seers Made tie ee :| 3 
= 2 e ¢ Su DH & > a Z 
OCT Y, ¢ |3 | 24] & eee ae) Min ie eels oe 34 
mig = = | - 2 mes ais 3 oe a 
g2|s2|ge|s2|22| =e | ge | ay | AES | eee] S38 
TONS | SE Te ret I) aEaD RS! | ees its ots as 2gg}] So9 Sem 
potas Ba 2a 8a ga ae 3 i ge Bae Hao oO 
n fa fom n n i = ic nm a) pq 
cents | cents | cents| cents | cents} cents} cents cents cents cents ceats 
Dominion (average)......... 34-9 | 29-9 | 27-5 | 21-7 | 17-3 24-3 30-5 27-5 26-5 37-8 42-4 
Nov. Scotia (average)...... 34-8 | 30-2 | 27-4 | 22-6 | 18-3 19-6 25-1 28-1 25-4 35-4 39-0 
T=-SVGUCV =a. cte cee 39-4 | 31-1 | 28-9 | 24-1 | 20-3 18-5 25 30-1 26-2 36-1 40 
2—New Glasgow......... 31-7 | 30 tees |) VOS3a| ilar ll eaaaaaee 25 28-3 25-7 34-3 38°6 
B--Ambherst, <5...censge ek 30 27-5 | 21-5 | 19 14-9 15 22-5 24 23-7 37-5 40 
MTL ANAX. viisecaiet s sees 37-5 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 22 18-7 17:5 23 27-9 24-8 35-1 38-9 
30 28 28 20 15 25 30 28 DD Sas sic. siasl aeteiosteree 
iverson /2 18 (8 (8 |e | #2.) 8] fa] is] 38 
—P.E.1.-Charlottetown..| 25 | 25 | 25 | 18 | 14 | J7 J........ re : 5 ; 
New eek with (average). 33-8 | 28-5 | 25-6 | 20-2 | 15-2] 16-0 27-3 27-8 25-3 37-3 41-5 
RT AAMT Ani whan eens |OUR IED 7a 90.250 ial Seo. | foe hill eee eee eee eee 29:7} 26-1] 39-2] 43-3 
9—St. John.. 39-2 | 30 26-9 | 19-3 | 14-8 18-2 27°3 28°3 24 36:3 39-8 
Home ieodericton 1 |(35s3"\ 3h 27-3 | 23-3 | 17:5 AS* Tal hese 27-7 26 34-8 38-6 
1i=-Bathurst. cco. oe 27-5 | 25-4 | 25- 3 20 EBT II sree atersivts)| ‘sterersnere oes 25-5 25 39 44-1 
Quebec (average).......... 30-3 | 27-5 | 27-1 | 19-1 | 13-6 21-7 28-6 24-1 24-6 34-7 38-9 
Ge Ouunec thee 31-8 | 29-4] 28 | 21-5] 13-9] 25-4] 29-4] 25 96-4| 37-8| 44-8 
13—Three Rivers.......... 31-7 | 29-4] 33-5| 21 | 14-7| 24-2] 27 25-6| 26-3] 33-3] 40-4 
14—Sherbrooke.........-.. 37 32 33-2 | 24-4 | 14.7 21-7 33-2 26-1 25-3 38 41 
ii=Sorel.csson at eckseae 27-5 | 26 23-2 | 15-8 | 12-4 23-2 25 21-4 24 39 41-5 
16—St. Hyacinthe......... 22-8 | 23-4 | 19-6 | 15-6 | 12-2 22-7 24-3 21 20-5 32-5 35 
bits JORIS ia Fe«/s1e sa Rere 25 24 24 15 11 22 27-5 23-5 24-3 SO or Leisiseieee 
18—Thetford Mines......... 22-7 | 23-7 | 22-3 | 19 14.7 21 30 22-3 24-4 33-5 35 
19—Montreal.............. 36-3 | 31-4 | 32-8 | 19-4 | 15-6 17-9 31-4 25-5 24-6 35-8 37-5 
20 EDU eae newey Sages ssl 38-2 | 28-1 | 27-2 | 20-2 | 13-2 17-1 29-6 26-3 25-5 32-6 36-1 
Ontario (average).......... 36-5 | 31-3 | 28-5 | 23-2 | 18-7 26-8 30-0 28-1 27-1 35-5 39-5 
21 OLER WA Sh in.cis sorties sist 33-8 | 28-9 | 28-3 | 21-7 | 15-5 21-5 28-8 26-6 25-9 37 40-3 
22—Brockville............ 36-8 | 31-8 | 28-5 | 22 16-2 21-4 31-7 28-2 26 40 43-2 
Z8——FIMPStON eas. oe bce cce cles 34-6 | 28-6 | 26-6 | 22-2 | 16 22-5 27-2 26 24-1 33-6 37-8 
24—Relleville............. 33-4 | 28-6 | 28-5 | 22-9 | 16-9 26-7 31-7 27-6 24-5 39-7 43-9 
25—Peterborough......... 35-6 | 31 27-2 | 22-6 | 20-1 29 29-3 27-2 30 33-5 37 
26—Osliawar «sis.i5- see's 36°8 | 32-3 | 29-8 | 22-8 | 20 29 29-5 27-4 27-4 36:3 40-7 
27—Orillia...... Reve bereits 34-9 | 29-6 | 28 23-2 | 19 27-6 27-7 26-6 27-5 36°2 38- 
28—-Toronto:s <3. c68 eae shisins 38-1 | 31-8 | 30-2 | 22-2 | 19-9 28-3 33-5 8 29 35-6 41-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 88-6 | 33-8 | 29-3 | 24 18.3 286 \s| terse cite 30-6 29°6 33-8 36-6 
30—St. Catharines......... 37-6 | 32-4 | 28-8 | 22-6 | 18-1 28 27-5 27-5 27°6 30-8 34 
ol Hamailtonte. om wcities ol: 38-5 | 33-3 | 31-7 | 23-1 | 20-2 28-2 30 27-3 32 SOeoulawhelccce 
$2—Brantford......0.0+.-0- 38-9 | 383-9 | 28-7 | 24-4 | 19 27-8 31 28-4 26-7 32-6 38-2 
BS=—GAl bse seiare-siererosoeiers-oieteters 37 32-5 | 29-5 | 24-6 | 19-2 25-7 33-3 28-5 25 36-3 40-3 
34—Guelphis .. ae.cs aint. 34-6 | 30 28-4 | 23-6 | 20-1 28 27°3 26-7 30 31-9 36-5 
35—Kitchener.....:....... 36-8 | 32-7 | 26-8 | 23-8 | 20 2638y| .ae.de te 26940.) ost tas wie 30 33-8 
36—Woodstock............ 39-4 | 32-6 | 30-8 | 23-8 | 18-1 26 27-7 28-2 26-2 34-2 37-5 
37—Stratford... an 35-5 | 30-8 | 26-1 | 24-1 | 20-7 27°3 28-7 28-1 22-5 36-6 39-6 
38—London. . a 37-8 | 81-5 | 30-8 | 23-8 | 18-2 26-7 27-6 27-7 25 34-2 38-7 
39—St. THOMAS eee eee: 36-7 | 32-7 | 27 22-7 | 20-8 27:5 30-7 28-2 25 33-1 36-6 
40—Chatham: «...< 0.0. 35 30-6 | 29-7 | 23-7 | 19-1 28-3 28-5 26-6 26 35 39 
AF WNOBOP s ohi:s dois /0rs0/5 0 34-7 | 20-2 | 26-8 | 23-5 | 16-9 27-8 32-7 29-5 26-5 34-5 38-4 
4D Sayn in Ws. ksioh ie sitesiae = 37-7 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 24-3 | 20-7 27-5 30 30 27-7 33-8 39 
43—Owen Sound........... 35 30 25-3 | 22-3 | 18-8 26-7 24-3 27-7 25 39 41-4 
44—North Bay............ 42-5 | 36-5 | 32-5 | 25-7 | 19-2 26-7 35 28-3 25 35-4 39-7 
45—Sudbury........00-0+: 39-8 | 34-7 | 33 25 19°3 29-6 32 31-6 29-5 37°7 40-7 
AG CODE bakes areterorere oi tiecieso 85 31-2 | 27-3 | 23-3 | 19-2 |........ 3 30 81-2 36-4 41-9 
47—Timmins............. 34-7 | 29 27 22-7 | 17-6 26-7 30°5 30 26-8 37 40 
48—Sault Ste. Marie..... -e-| 36°7 | 31-7 | 28-6 | 23 16-4 27-2 31-7 27-7 28-2 35 40 
49—Port Arthur.......... 33-9 | 28-7 | 27 22-5 | 19 Os ll Soastacen 27-9 29-4 41-4 46:3 
60—lort William.......... | 34-7 | 27-6 | 26-2 | 21-1 | 18-4 24-3 31-6 28-4 27-2 39-8 45-4 
Manitoba (ayerage)........ 34-1 | 28-5 | 26-3 | 19-9 | 16-1 21-4 30-6 26-2 23-0 33-9 45-0 
51—Winnipeg wteis 35-8 | 28-1 | 28-7 | 19-7 | 17-5 22-1 81 26-7 26 39-4 44-9 
52—Brandon...... 32-4 | 28-9 | 23-9 | 20-1 | 14-6 20°6 30-2 25-6 20 38-3 45 
Saskatchewan (average . 33-7 | 27-0 | 24-6 | 19-4 | 14-5 21-9 32-7 25-1 25°8 44-4 49-7 
53—Rezina .. .... ta 33-8 | 25-9 | 23-5 | 18-3 | 14-8 20-7 32-4 24-5 23 42-9 49-7 
54 —Prince Albert...... 32-5 | 27-5 | 24 20-5 | 14-2 22°5 32-5 25 27-5 44 48-7 
55—Saskatoon............ 32-2 | 26-1.) 24-1 | 19-1 | 14-5 20°5 32-8 24-7 22:5 46 49-8 
56—Moose Jaw..........- 36-1 | 28-6 | 26-7 | 19-8 | 14-3 23-7 33 26 30 44-8 50:5 
Alberta (average).......... 32-3 | 26-2 | 23-7 | 19-1 | 15-0 22-4 31-8 26-2 25-8 40-4 45-8 
57—Medicine Hat........ 3 26-2 | 24-5 | 19-5 | 16:5 23°7 31-2 24-5 27-1 44-1 48-3 
58 - |rumheller........... 32-5 | 27-5 | 20 20 12-5 20-5 30 30 25 41-9 47-5 
59—Wdmunton........... 33-8 | 27-2 | 26-8 | 20 15-2 23°7 35-8 27 25-8 40-7 45-2 
60—Calgary.... 31-8 | 26-2 | 23-5 | 17-2 | 15-6 22+3 80-2 25-5 26-3 39-4 46 
$1—Lethbridee. .. 33: 26+2 | 23-5 | 19 15-1 22 32 24+2 25 35:7 42-1 
British Columbia (average | 38-4 | 31-8 | 29-3 | 22-4 | 20-2 27-8 38-0 31-6 29-8 47-3 52-7 
§2=-Pérnidets., sess eseu 38 | 30 | 26-7 | 20-3] 17-5] 25 38-7] 81 28-6] 49-3] 53-6 
692 Nelson.is.0..shoneso.: ANie B22 balh82-54 (425 BE Mae el eges clon. eae One 30 49-1] 48-5 
G4—Traile 2 ak keae aces 39 33°8 | 81-8 | 25-9 | 22-3 29°3 39 35 30-1 51-4 58-9 
65—New Westminster..... 36-2 | 30-6 | 26-6 | 20-2 | 19-9 29-2 35 30-7 31-1 44-8 49-2 
68—Vancouver..........-. 37-9 | 31-3 | 28-8 | 20-9 | 21 29-1] 38-6] 31-4] 28-9] 44-8] 60-9 
67—Victoria............-.- 38-8 | 32-3 | 30 23°3 | 20-9 28-3 86-5 28-6 25-9 48-4 52-5 
68—Nanaimo.............+: 40 | 31-7 | 28-3 | 22-8] 22-3 | 98-3] 41- 82:3 teo.ecsee|) 47-6] 52-5 
69—Prince Rupert. ...... 37-5 | 32-5 | 30 21-2 | 17-5 25-2 37-5 32-5 33-9 49-6 55-7 





aPrice per single quart higher. 


bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. 


ePrice in bulk lower. 
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cents cents cents cents cents cents cents ceats cents cents cents cents | cents cents 


19-6 30-6 21-2 13-6 58-7 21:3 20-5 36-4 22-5 49-7 41-4 12:5 44-0 48-3 






















ESN, Av dte aailie So ake oats sev Saais 54-0 17-7 17:2 29-3 22-7 53-5 44-8 11-7 44-8 0 
Me eile SSS. SiN. BRS. Belle Mo SE 48-60 17-7 16 29-6 22-4 61-1 50-9 |b 12-14 42-2 ra 1 
Nya he ASS. Sails Bach el oo Shiels 60 18 16:5 32-1 20-8 55-4 48-7 12 45-8 51-1 | 2 
GS Bee: Sen hs (nie Root yee Aal 50 18-8 18 31-7 21:6 50:3 43-7 10 44-7 50-1 | 3 
akc 
Ae Nh Be Ste taille Heahusaie fhe clothe ate 60 17-5 16 28-1 23 54-4 48-1 112.5-1.33] 44 49 4 
Ee Se RSs el Sore DS chal s Badhasiee 50 16-5 | 15 31-5] 25-7! 48-3] 32-5] 10 46-7 | 53-3] 5 
S20) Ne Bo tee pelle destdeia% Ws cee asia 50 17-9 21-5 23 22-6 51-4 44-7 12 45-4 50-1 | 6 
14 t BD. We gadoscleleae thane 70 18 21 381 22-5 45-2 38-1 10-12 41-2 44.8] 7 
15-5 S6°%) fo. Saat 10-0 57-5 18-5 18-6 36-0 23-5 50-9 44-0 12-1 43-0 48-5 
12 OD rae be MS esia 10 60 18-2 17-8 36-1 22-6 56 45 10-12 47-2 49-6 | 8 
18 Bimal las ceetes 10 60 18-1 16-8 37-9 22-1 49-3 45:3} a13-5 43-8 49-7 | 9 
20 CO Tot ena Geoereae 60 18-2 18-3 41-9 24-1 48-3 40-8 12 43-6 46-6 |10 
IIe UroieiaStS «aoa llc Sho Mater ate ecale cia ctels 50 19-3 21-5 28 25 50 45 12 37-5 48-2 |11 
17-2 31-3 22-1 10-0 60-0 22-3 21-5 31-3 22-2 52-9 40-7 12-1 41-8 45 +5 
10 25 20) 5) eaters 50 22-5 | 22-5] 33-3] 923 50-1] 38-4] 12-14] 41-2] 45-2 |12 
15 30-35 25 10 60 23-3 20-7 30-5 24-3 55-9 42-9] 14 40 45-2 113 
® ‘ 47-1 {14 
44.6 15 
45 116 
45 |17 
46-3 |18 
46-6 |19 
44-5 |20 
48-4 
47-6 |21 
47-5 |22 
45-8 |23 
48-4 |24 
47-3 |25 
47-6 |26 
48-4 127 
48-1 |28 
49-6 129 
48-2 |30 
49-9 |31 
47-7 |32 
47-4 [33 
48 34 
“5 47-9 |35 
3 46-5 |36 
‘7 : . 47-6 137 
7 : ' 48-3 [38 
9 * ; 49 39 
7 i 48-7 |40 
8 : ‘ 49-2 141 
4 : : 50-3 |42 
7 : 2 47-4 143 
3 . : 2 | SS: | ||. .cmeetes 47-4 144 
3 . . ‘ 48-9 }45 
19-3 34-4 25-4 61-2 51-4 LOA jl ecomteeak 52-2 146 
‘7 16-5 31-8 21-8 60 45-6} a16°7 | ....cntea 48-6 147 
a) 19-5 40:3 23-5 58-5 43-9 14 * 45 49-6 [48 
22 16-7 42 24-8 43-6 38-7 al4-3 45 49-7 |49 
20 Ly 41-6 23-7 43°3 38-5 al4-3 45 49-1 150 
21-2 18-0 34:3 22-4 48-8 41-4 12-5 43-9 47-6 
21-2 17 41-7 21-9 50-9 43-8 c13 43 +2 49-2 |51 
21:2 19 26-9 22+9 46-7 39 12 44-5 46 52 
26-4 23-2 35-4 23-7 52-3 42.5 12-8 39-3 47-9 
25 22-2 33-5 23-2 53 39-7 al2-5 38+2 48-2 153 
27-5 22-5 33-7 25 BM. 46-7 | al2-5 40 47-7 |54 
28 23 39-7 22 53-1 42-2 13 40 47 55 
25 25 34-5 24-5 50-7 41-5 13 39 48-5 156 
24-1 22-8 34-4 23-9 61-1 49-6 12-2 42-2 48-2 
23-3 24 31-4 24-6 52-8 43-7 12 42°4 48-9 |57 
25 25 31-2 25 51-7 40 al2-5 42-5 47-5 |58 
22-2 22-5 83-9 20-4 47-7 37-4 al2-5 42-6 48-2 159 
25 21-4 41-7 21-8 55-8 44-6 12 43- 48-8 160 
24-9 21-2 83-6 23 47-5 87-5 12 40 47-8 |61 
23-2 22-5 39-2 3:8 46-0 40-1 13-1 47-6 50-7 
23 25 39-5 25 57 49-3 AQT | ace 8 50 62 
25 27-5 30-1 25 45-8 40 al4-3 50 52 63 
24-6 24-2 82°5 24-7 48-9 41-7 al4-3 50 54-4 164 
22-5 22-5 41-5 21-7 40-5 35 all-1 45-9 49-3 |65 
19-3 18-6 44-2 22°68 40-9 387 all-1 44-4 48 66 
22-7 20 39-7 21 40-2 86-2 al4-3 47-4 50 67 
26-2 21-2 42 25 BPD Ware sisisteras al2-5 50 51°5 |68 
22-5 21-2 44 25 52:5 41-2] al4-3 45-5 50-69 
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zs Canned Vegetables 
oe o 4 es a tte at Soo 
a. |2 | | 84. #./25|s |¢ 
= S on g=76 q2 32 Zin Be 
Locality = Hy A 3 ae a 3 5 q A ou a8 
43. & 5 ABS] & — 8 ~ 6g a ad 
eee |) ee | eBeS 5) ese |) ees) || eS eee Fess | geen | ee 
g= | 3s | sz | ee2| 23 | 93 | 28 | 22 | g2 | 8 
@Q 2 oy Qa £22 Oa “= @ om om aN om 
5 fa oe eo fa a a es 5 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average).............---+ 33-8 7-7 18-2 4-9 6-3 10-5 12-5 15-7 15-9 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average).............-- 32°2 8-1 17-4 5:3 6-3 9-8 13-9 16-8 16-1 16-3 
Sy UNG Yara cist cinta essere 33 8 16:6 5-2 6-6 10 12-9 16-5 16-5 16-5 
2—New Glasgow.........++.---6> 32°5 8 17-1 5-1 5-9 9-7 13-4 16 15-4 15-6 
S—Amherstanes sci tetas 30-4 8 18-2 5-1 6-6 10 12-2 16-9 15-7 15-7 
AF a la faux, ctoiey- cis eretaiateie efolelelaye see 32-9 8 17-4 5 6-5 9-8 14-7 16-7 15-3 15-6 
5—Windsor.... ; 33 8-3 17-7 6-2 6-3 10 16-7 19 18-3 19 
6—ErurOs eden cts eche oils 31-6 8 17-2 5-2 6 13:5 15-5 15-1 15-4 
7—P,.E.I.—Charlottetown. ot 29-6 7-4 18 4-9 5-5 10-8 13-6 16-1 14-9 14-4 
New Brunswick (average).......... 34-0 8-7 18-0 5-1 6-3 10-1 14-0 15-4 15-2 15-2 
S==MOnCLON ease ctereeine te siatsiaisenerelai 34:3 8-7 18-1 5-4 6-5 12-1 13-8 15-8 15°3 153 
Qe SibU OM ets settee cteiee ele wsele 33 8-7 19 4-7 6-2 8-9 12-5 14-6 14-6 14:5 
10—Frredericton.......0....0.-.2000- 33-8 8-7 17 5 6-1 9-8 14-7 14-3 14-2 14-4 
dd=Bathurstin.cstceeacicivaeadader 35 8-7 17-8 5-4 6-2 9-5 15 16-8 16-6 16-6 
Quebec (average)................... 31-1 6-4 17-7 4-9 6-4 9-4 13-1 14-2 15-7 15-1 
I= GuSHSCi ine ic:s.. cette stele s rertennetenrs 32-5 7-5 17-3 5 6-4 9-8 13-2 15-2 15-7 15-3 
18—Three Rivers.............+-++- 31-7 6 18-5 5-1 6-7 9-6 14 14-3 17-7 15-1 
14—Sherbrooke................5+.- 8827 166-7, 17-2 4-9 6 9-7 13 14-2 15-6 14-7 
AB=—Sorel bcc as as cmvoaieet sisiejnesiaiersie’e 30-3 6 17-8 4-5 5-8 9-6 12-1 14-6 15-8 16-2 
16—St. Hyacinthe.. .22....5..0..-- 27-3 5 16-5 4-4 6-8 9-3 12-8 13-6 14-5 14-5 
FS Ol BS os ciakvie conte sveictersio heres = 29-3 |5:3-6-7 17 4-9 6-5 10 15 13-3 15-2 15 
18—Thetford Mines................ 31-7 6-7 18-7 5-5 6-7 8-3 13-6 14-9 18-1 16-4 
19—Montrealse.is oss oes cocine sense 32°6 [5-3-8 18-2 5 5-9 9-7 12-3 14 14:5 15 
OO Fil Fates sash sissies « oltens mers 30:7 | 6-8 18 5 6-8 8-7 11-5 13-9 14:4 13-7 
Ontario (average) 34-0 7:3 17-6 4-7 6-2 11-0 12-9 15-0 14:8 15-0 
1 OLLA WE ctl a sso eisictets « cledeite ern ete 34-4 |7-3-8 16-9 5-3 6-5 11-9 11-7 15-5 15:3 15-4 
22—Brockville... 32-7 6-7 16-5 5 6 11 11-5 14-3 15-3 15-3 
OS=— TIN SSLOM GS o\scieie eis voreise cane 31-6 6-7 15 4-8 5-3 9-7 12 13-3 13 13-2 
24——Boellovillos... chico gee sctenecee <> 31:9 | 6-6-7 17 4-4 5-2 10-7- 12-9 14-7 14-7 14:4 
25—Peterborough...............+-- 33-4 7:3 16:4 4-6 5-5 11-1 12:2 14-1 13-9 14-1 
OCS WE ce ap aces -o(d sous sichesare Siriere + 36-9 7:3 15-9 4-4 6-4 10-7 12:3 14-9 14-7 15-2 
OT—Orilliasecee oe ute een eee 34-3 6-7 18-5 4-8 6-4 10-8 13-8 15 14-5 15 
28= TOFOntO seras cee reese ar aes 36-8 |6-7-7-3 18-1 4-8 6-1 10 11-8 15 14-7 15 
29—Niagara Falls...... 5 36-9 7:3 18-4 5-2 6 10-6 13-4 15-5 17-2 16 
30—St. Catharines. on 33 7:3 17-2 4-8 5-4 11-7 12-7 14-8 14-2 14-4 
B1—— ama LFON see isiers cite c viiete ae eral 37 7:3 18-4 4-4 6-2 11-7 12-7 15-1 14-9 14-8 
S2—BranviOrdns cteiacattatielniee eccle 34 =—-|6-7-8 16-8 4-2 5-5 11-8 12-9 14-4 14-2 14-3 
SB Galt sots votes eiste.efictate cic aisicesinsiele 35-9 7:3 13 4-3 6 12-3 13-6 15 14-8 14-8 
34 Cruel phi Sines: s site <is:ste eerie 34-5 7:3 17-6 4-7 6-2 12-4 12-6 15-4 14-9 15-2 
Bb Witcheners nine saeco ose cece 34-6 6-7 18-1 4 5-4 11-4 12-2 14-5 14 14-4 
86—Woodstock. ....F.-.c00-2 0500 nein 32-5 |6-7-7-3 17 4-1 6 11-2 13-7 15 14:5 14-5 
ST Strato dens curisttrsnieemouner 32-4 7:3 19 4-2 6-6 12-7 13-1 15:5 15-7 15-5 
SS=TeON COM ees: si iaisret ts mardeleeetele 33+2 |6-7-7-3 17-8 4-5 6 10-8 12-2 14:8 14-6 14-7 
SO Sit pL OWIAS « ateiasaieeete elaicte slelatoevers 31-9 |7-3-8-7 18-3 4-5 6-4 11-9 13-1 15-9 15-1 15-1 
40—Chatham.........-.-...-...-55 33-5 6-7 18 4-3 6 11-4 14:5 15-2 14-6 14-7 
41——Winds0rs.) ). -ie-e see ee cere 32-4 | 8-9-3 18-2 4-6 5-8 10-9 13-5 14-5 14-7 15-1 
APS GIT s cere sale sis /aeelsie ere ecto als 36-3 |7-3-8 17-6 4-5 6-5 10-9 12-8 14-6 14-6 14-6 
43—Owen Sound................85 32°3 |6-7-7:3 18-2 3-9 5-4 10°1 12-3 15-4 15-4 15-4 
AAR IN OP PHD AY <0icissecita cis donio neces 34-3 8 lates 4-9 7 9-6 13 14:6 14-6 14-6 
AG SUCDULY sec icie's orice eienite ate terete 33-7 | 8-8-7 17-5 5-2 U7 10-3 15-5 14-9 14-5 15-4 
46— Cobalt... 0... wceeeenesener ns 36 8-3 17 5-2 77 11:3 13-3 17-9 17-3 18-3 
47—Timmins...... Nate seetatese(olecintetsiers 34 Se Sa totrceneiee 5 6-3 9-5 13 15-1 15-1 15 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 32 8 19 5-3 7:4 11-3 15 15-2 14-9 15-2 
49—Port Arthur..........5.....00: 34-8 6 19-6 5-3 6 9-4 12-2 15 14-7 15-7 
50—Fort William.................. 33-7 6 16-4 5 5-9 10-2 10:3 15 14-6 15-1 
Manitoba (average)..54.0. cv eenes 35-8 6-7 17-8 5-1 6-3 11:8 12:3 17-5 16-6 16-9 
SI==Winni peg vrs ecw cronae pene eneinr 36-9 |6-4-7 19 5-1 6-7 11-8 11:9 17-4 16-8 17 
B2—Brandonsy. ci.\0 ses siiay ceeeene 34-7 |6-3-7 16-5 5 5-9 11-7 12-7 17-5 16-3 16:7 
Saskatchewan (average) 35-2 8-1 18-4 5-0 6-7 10-9 12-6 18-1 18-1 18-3 
SOE SEVO DID Statens iclals.eleictast de tlereaien 34-8 | 8-8-4 16-2 4-8 7:3 11-6 12-2 17-9 18-1 17-8 
54—Prince Albert... 35 SB. leerntersies 4-8 6-9 8:6 12-5 18 18 18 
55—Saskatoon... 35-2 8 19 5-1 6-1 11:6 12-7 18 18-8 18-8 
56—Moose Jaw... os 85-9 8 20 5:3 6-3 11-6 131 18-5 17-5 18-5 
Alberta (average)................... 35-3 8-6 19-4 5-0 6-1 11-2 10-4 16-6 18-1 18-4 
57—Medicine Hat.................. 35-7 8-9 21-2 5 6-3 12-9 11-7 17-5 20-8 19-3 
58—Drumbheller..................-- 36-7 8-9 18 5-1 6-6 11-7 10-3 16-4 17-1 17-9 
69—Hidmonton..... oc. cceecucsvecsee 34-9 8 20-4 4-9 5-7 10-1 10-2 15-8 17-4 18-2 
60—Calgary........... h isisiclosneratisiete 34-3 8 19 5 5-9 11-3 10:1 16-9 18-5 19-1 
6l—Lethbridge: 7.4.5.6. +ee cee nc 35 8-10 18-2 5 6 9-8 9-7 16-5 16-5 17-5 
British Columbia (average)......... 35-5 9-5 21-1 5-2 6-9 9-6 9-6 16-7 17-8 27-8 
62—Fernie 36-1 10 17°3 5-2 6-4 11-2 10-1 17-4 18-5 18-4 
63—Nelson 37 10 18-3 5-4 6-8 9-8 10-5 17 19 19 
Crea erereeter tele stecterers alee ter telat ala 35 9-3 18-7 4-9 5-5 9-7 9-5 15-7 18-4 18-4 
65—New Westminster.............. 35-6 |8-3-9-5 23-1 5°3 6-9 8-2 8-1 15-8 17-2 15-8 
BO—-ViaNCOuviers.-/farccyateters «loferele tats nts 33-9 |8-3-9-5 222 5:3 6-4 8-8 9-1 14:7 16-5 15-8 
C7 -VACLOVIEN Rien eter eeteemaner ace 35:6 10 24-4 5 7:2 9-2 9-2 15-7 16-2 15-9 
GS Nanaim Ome mes ae etiee sitecinraater 35 8-9 21-7 5-2 8 10 10 18-4 17-8 19-6 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35-4 10 23-3 5-5 7-6 9-9 10-4 19-2 18-7 19-2 
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Potatoes Apples ie 
g 3 a 3 3 , = 
a ok 3 2 oH 2 = a S 
= 5 a a a as 3 oA H Pe Z s Sia g 
We = ad 3 2 a o g os 283 ss <a 
De 3 ‘ : 8 S & OF 38 a aie g6 we a. 
den| $e de) S| 844 ge) FR | ee] g | aS Be | gS | Ba 
fee | So ais es go Seo ee reso) oe cae | oe ao 
ags| 32 is s gS a AN | 248 EH i ga qo £8 
goa} AA S 5 mo pa _ a Bee 5 g 6 BN a a Bo 
faa o Aa Ay & ca Ay o 5 0 : = o 
cents cents $ cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11-1 7-5 | 1-316 26-5 28-5 20:8 13-6 16-0 19-6 72-6 26-8 63-2 42-5 
10-5 75) 1 15-3 19-1 73- 26°8 66-1 40-7 
10:8 7-5 | 1-20 15-7 18-8 75-8 26:5 10- esteresceete 
i 7-8 | 1:31 14-4 19 81-7 26:7 57-5 39 
10-4 6-9 15-2 20 65 27 67 42-5 
10 7-6 | 1-07 14-6 19-2 73 26:1 67-5 39-2 
10 USE Westlake 17 19. w leit Suck ss 30 70 45 
10-5 7-7 | 1-17 15 18-5 73-7 24-6 64-3 87°7 
10-2 7:5 12-9 17:3 68 25-5 65 40 
10-2 7:6 84-0 14-5 18-8 73°2 26:8 60-3 45-8 
11-4 7+1 : 15 18-9 75 27-8 58°3 50 
9-5 7 : 13-3 17-7 64-5 25-5 58-7 36°7 
10 7-8 : 13-9 18-5 80 26-8 64 47-5 
10 8-4 : 15-6 ZOD BA leteeesetiteie s DTN aretarteistoysists 49 
10-5 8:3 | 1-207 17-3 17-9 77-0 26-8 68-9 41-4 
11-7 8:3 | 1- 16-5 17-7 80-6 25 73:3 38-9 
11-2 9-2] 1: 19 17-8 84-2 28-4 72-4 41-2 
10-4 | 7-4) 1: 17 17-7 75°8 26-9 65-8 40-5 
11-1 | 9-5 | 1- 18 18-9 75 24-7 75 42-5 
ll 7:4) 1: 16-4 MA) BNE Siecle 3's 25-4 |e ss. sinus 40-2 
So Peas. 1- 20 20 Rese oes SON | creeks 50 
9-4 7-6] 1: 16-7 17-2 80-7 BL)” ll exececoies 42-5 
11-1 8-8] 1- 15-8 18 82-8 25-2 59-2 37:8 
10-2 8-1] 1- 16 20 60 25 67-5 38-6 
11-3 7-7) 1- 15-8 19-9 71:8 26-6 60-9 39-0 
11-2 8-2] 1- 15-6 20:8 70 27-1 60-8 40-6 
10-5 8-4] 1- 16-5 19 75 27°5 55 42-5 
10-6 8-3 | 1- 15-5 18:5 78:3 23 58:3 38-8 
11-4 74) 1: 14-6 19-7 76 26-6 61 37-6 
11-5 7-3 | 1: 14-7 19-9 76:7 27°5 60-3 36-8 
11-2 74) 1- 15-1 20-2 74:5 26-4 54 40-7 
11-1 74] 1: 16:3 19-8 74 28 +3 62-3 36-3 
10-9 7-5 | 1: 15-5 20 71-1 25-4 61:6 37:3 
12-2 7-7) 1: 16-8 20-3 85 Dis Ow \\ererars is sieraete 38-8 
11-5 7-3 | 1: 14-7 19-8 75 24-2 53 38-5 
11-8 7-6) 1- 15 19-5 64-7 25-1 58 39-6 
9-9 7:9 : 14-9 18-2 64-7 24:3 60 37-2 
10-9 7-9} 1: 14-7 19-4 60 25-4 63-3 36-6 
12-3 8-1 : 14-6 18-3 56-7 27:2 59 35-5 
11-7 7-9 : 14-6 18-8 55 24 60 35-5 
10 ui : 15 16 74 25 55 35 
11:7 iin ae 15-8 19-9 68-7 25-9 60 40-1 
11-5 7 . 14-5 19-3 77-5 26-1 62:5 36-9 
12 8-8 : 15 19-8 87-5 27-6 66 38-8 
9-7 | 5-8 . 15-2 19-7 84-2 27-5 69-3 36:8 
dort) B28) Le 15-1] 18-9 65 26-3 58:3 38-8 
11 6-2 , 16 19-2 70 26-6 75 36°8 
9-7 6-9} 1- 15-8 20:7 69 27-2 67-5 39-2 
11-8 8 1- 16-5 19°5 60 25°5 53-3 41 
11-4 9-5 | 1: 18-5 20°5 78:6 28-6 68-7 42-5 
13-6 9-6) 1: 20 22-2 85-4 30 70 47-7 
11-2 } 8 1- 17-6 21-2 70:7 26-2 57-7 40:7 
9-6 9-4) 1- 17:7 22:3 73°3 31-7 55 40 
13-3 7-8) 1: 16:2 22-2 69-4 27:5 62-8 41-9 
11-9 422, | 1 15:7 22-7 63-7 27:1 58-1 41-2 
12-0 6-6} 1. 16-6 20-7 69-4 20-1 61-3 44-1 
12:3 67%)" 91: 16-1 21-4 69-3 26-8 58-1 44-8 
11-6 65} Lk 17 20 69-5 27°3 64:5 43-3 
11-9 7-5 | 1- 18-0 22-6 74:3 26-8 65:5 47-9 
12-3 7-5 | I- 17:3 22-6 72:8 27-1 67 47-4 
12-5 8 1- 19 22-5 75 28 63 50 
11-1 7-2) 1: 16:5 22-6 73:3 25:5 66-7 48-3 
11:7 7-1 1- 19-2 22-5 76 26:5 65:3 46 
12-1 6-1] 1- 17-0 20-4 72-7 27:3 65-6 49-2 
11-9 6-3 | 2- 17-9 21-7 75-8 27-5 69 52 
13 6-7 | 2- 17-5 20-8 75 26:7 65 48-3 
12:5 6-1] 1- 15-6 19-6 69-2 26:3 58-4 47-8 
12-1 5-7 | 1- 17-3 20 76 29-8 74-6 50:8 
11-2 6-7] 1: 16-7 20 67-5 26 61-2 47 
10-7 6-8 | 1- 15:5 19-1 71-7 26-9 63-6 49-8 
9-9 Vesa Le 16 19-5 74 30°5 67-5 50 
11-8 7-1 | 2: 16 20 75 27-5 63 51 
9°7 C64) 2 15-7 20 75 26:2 63-7 50 
9-7 6-2) 1- 14:8 17-8 68 26-1 60-1 45°5 
11:2 5-8 | 1: 13-7 17-7 64:4 23-9 57-1 45°8 
11:6 6:3 || 2: 14-2 17-9 70:7 26-1 61-2 47 
9-6 6-9} 1- 16:7 20 68-7 30 67-5 55 
12-4 7-2} 2-10 16:7 20 77:5 25 69 54 
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Sugar 3 
Q 
Pe 
fja|a lk 
Locality se + |. : r 
Seo] ad! “6 5 3 
SOFl/E oS e = = 
BU RIOT E, Aon 
assigss| S| ga 
oD mH o & 
cents | cents | cents | cents 
Dominion (average)....... 7-6] 7-1 | 60-8 | 70-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-91 9-2 | 66-2 | 70-4 
1—Sydney...........66+ “5 7-2 | 62-5 | 67-1 
2—New Glasgow........ 7-8 | 7-3 | 66-7 | 73-8 
3—Ambherst 7-9 | 7-5 | 62-2 | 69-2 
4—Halifax.. 7:7 | 6:8 | 68-7 | 70-1 
5—Windsor. .-| 8-5] 7-5 | 71-5 | 72-5 
G— Privo hase eieafoisyes 7-8) 7 65-5 | 69-7 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown}| 7:2] 6-7 | 62-5 | 63-2 
New Brunswick (average)| 7-6 | 6-9 | 64-2 | 72-4 
8—Moncton..........6.0.. 8-1] 7-5 | 65 74-4 
OF-Site Jolin. ger sc secees 7-4] 6-7 | 65 65-8 
10—Fredericton.......... 7-7 | 6-9 | 64:2 | 74-4 
1l—Batharst ce. .ineseo- 7 6-4 | 62-5 | 75 
Quebec (average).......... 7-1) 6-7 | 60-0 | 68-7 
I2—QueEbecnseiss esis ecieeee 7 6-6 | 58-7 | 71-5 
18—Three Rivers........ 7-6) 7-1 | 60-5 | 72:5 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 6-7] 6-5 | 61-4 | 70 
LO—Sorelaqeticenwsisicnn wen 7-41] 6-8 | 55-7 | 57-8 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 6-5 | 6-1 | 62-9 | 67-8 
Hibs) J OLN S tele lervis sistertiste 7 6-7 | 61-7 | 68-3 
18—Thetford Mines...... CO) @ 60-8 | 71-1 
19—Montreal............. 6-8 6-5 | 59-5 | 68-9 
“lai eo or aaneccn eeeeth its 6-8 | 59 70 
Ontario (avaerage)......... 7-5 | FL | 62-2 | 72-9 
Zi Ottaw sine see teasersccs 7 6°7 | 62 71-7 
22—Brockville........... 7-5 | 6-5 | 55 75 
23—Kingston............. 6-9 | 6-5 | 58-7 | 68-9 
24—Belleville............ 77 | 7-5 | 65 71 
25—Peterborough........ Ueda eG 62-7 | 70-3 
2G—Oshiawaceciins sisicrdevstere 7-7 | 7-2 | 66-7 | 75-6 
2 Orilliar sen pace erties 7-6 | 7-1 | 67-5 | 70-8 
2e—TOTODLO. se rissac ove vee 6-9 6-9 | 62-9 | 73-2 
29—Niagara Falls.... 7:5 | 6-9 | 64-5 | 77-5 
30—St. Catharines. CTY 60-7 | 72-6 
31—Hamilton.. 7-3 | 7-1 | 62-1 | 73-8 
32—Brantiord.. 6-9 6-8 | 61-5 | 72-6 
DS ——GElb acer mele tor eis'sio ska 0 7-5 | 7-4 | 62-1 | 70-6 
34—Guelph............+. Uf 6-8 | 57-9 | 74-3 
35—Kitchener............ 72| 7-2 | 58 70-4 
386—Woodstock........... id 6-7 | 62-5 | 70 
37—Stratford............. UCT 59-4 | 73-3 
SS WONGON Nor ieiais sie titers 7:3 | 7-2 | 66-2 | 74 
39—St. Thomas.......... 7-9 | 7-6 | 63-8 | 74-6 
40—Chatham............ 6°6 6-3 | 55-5 | 67-8 
#1 WANGSOG ss ataeinis ers afore 6-8 | 6-6 | 60-5 | 73 
ADS ATTEN ayy oyeteve aie (sekeraie es 8-1 7-9 | 66 74 
43—Owen Sound.......... deSuliea 67-1 | 75 
44—North Bay..........- 7-3} 6-9 | 70 72 
45—Sudburyis cies. osissce ose 8-2 | 7-7 | 66-2 | 74-7 
46—Gobalticesmacs ssceeee 9 8-1 | 65-8 | 74-6 
4(— Timmins ieee: eaisls ane 8-2 7-5 | 60 72-5 
48—Sault Ste. Marie...... 8-2 | 8-21) 60 76 
49—PortrArbhutt. ces asine 8 7-6 | 55 71-2 
50—Fort William......... 7-8 | 7-5 | 61-3 | 75 
Manitoba (average)........ 8-0} 7-7 | 55-7 | 67-5 
DL-Wannipegse.. cena... + 8-3] 8 55-5 | 69-1 
52—Brandon...........-- 7-7] 7-4 | 55-8 | 65-8 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 7-8 | 7-5 | 57-2 | %-1 
Hd Reginadimede rs scieces 7-8) 7-7 | 58-6 | 71-4 
54—Prince Albert 8 7-7 | 53 76 
55—Saskatoon.... 7-4) 7 55 71-9 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-1 7-5 | 62-1 | 73-1 
Alberta (average).......... 8-4] 7-7 | 53-8 | 67-6 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8-41 7-7 | 55 69-6 
58—Drumbeller.......... 9-7 | 8-7 |-48-3 | 66-7 
59—Edmonton........... 8-1] 7-5 | 55-1 | 65-4 
60—Calgary.............- 8-2 7-5 | 57-9 | 69-1 
61—Lethbridge........... 7-6 | 6-9 | 52-5 | 67-1 
British Columbia (average)| 7-6 | 7-2 | 58-0 | 67-5 
62—Wernics Jo eeeencacee.2 8-7 | 7-9 | 61 68-5 
G3— Nelson accents. arenes 79) 7-7 | 56 74 
64 Erail enencamtidriee le 8 7:6 | 61-2 | 70-8 
65—New Westminster....| 6-9 | 6-7 | 55-6 | 62-5 
66—Vancouver........... 6-8 | 6-4 | 55-8 | 64-4 
Gi—-Victoriaieasaciocesels wee Gay 68 64-6 
68—Nanaimo,. co.cc en « Ted | ates | 62:5)eo5 
69—Prince Rupert........ 760 \ma 54-2 | 70 
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unsweetened, 


per 


Cocoa, pure, 


Ib. tin 
Vinegar, spirit, 


XXX, per quart 


ground, per lb. 


Pepper, pure, black, 


Cream of tartar, 
per Ib. 


Starch, laundry, 
per lb. 


Marcu, 1929 


standard, per bar 
per ton 


Anthracite coal 


Soap, laundry, 


30:8 


a20-2 
a22-5 
al7-3 
al6-9 
al7-5 
22°9 
a20 
a25 
a27°5 
a20-3 
al8-7 
a21:1 
a23°3 
a27 


gar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
lumbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to 15c. 
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others $40-$60. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. s. Delivered from mines, 


or 
lor) 
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Awnrneon 


per gallon more than th 
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_ 
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7-1 
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Ws 
6. 
6: 
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6: 
6: 
6: 
6: 
6. 
6: 
6: 
6. 
6: 
5- 
6- 
5. 
6. 


5: 
5: 
6- 
6: 
7 

6. 
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6: 
6: 
5: 
5. 
6. 
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6: 
6: 
6: 
6- 
6: 
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5. 
6: 
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5. 
6: 
6: 
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5: 
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5. 
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6. 
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6: 
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16-500 

16-50-17-50¢ 
15-00 
16-00 
18-00 


15 - 406 
15-00-16 -00 
15-00 
15-75-16 -25 
14-50 
15-00-15 -50 
14-00 
16-00-16-50 
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1 
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1 
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“3 
3 
“2 
5 
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6 
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c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 
e figures published (in bulk) 
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Wood . Rent 
Sel 
= < tele 
S 5 g a eel ae see 
g = ‘BL, ese a © cg eo 3 |A= geod gescgs 
= or) ef bo 76 ~~| SB a8 Eads 

28 2 | =8 | =33 | 88 | £88 | B28 | @ |85| debs [og esae 
Sis oO "Sits oe [, Soe ES. S Sg Os5 ey Sa95 a, 
=o 6 dB | #82 | 22 | 288 | Beh | @ lee) SSe88 [See e ee 
a Oo q o a a = On |S) ake B 

$ $ $ $ $ c. Cc. $ S q 
10-088 12-950 | 12-182 14-632 8-826 10-994 9-642 | 31-1 |11-6 27-773 19-933 | 
8-935 12-015 9-400 10-250 6-300 6-950 6-250 | 33-3 |12-6 22-417 14-917 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 6-00 ee aoek ae. 33-35 12 |16-00-20-00 ]10-00-i4-00 | f 
TBS || SebR. ate ee. |(emie (RAE Tne ian eee Oe ree 8-00 6-00 | 32 {10 20-00 14-00 | 2 
9-00 12-50 9-00 10-00 S200 cnceetens 6-00 | 32 |15 |10-00-15-00 | 5-00-10-00 | 3 

11-25-11-75 |d11-60-14-50] 14-00 15-00 7-00 8-00 8-00 | 385  |11-2130-00-40-00 |20-00-25-00 | 4- 
Reece 10-50-11 -50 9-00 9-50 5-50 6-00 |............} 85 {12 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 | 5- 
9-00- 9-75 |d12-50-15-75) 9-00 9°75 6-00 6°75 5-00 | 32 12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-00 10-00 6-75 7-50 7-50 | 30 {15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12- a68 9-875 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-459 | 31-3 [11-8 27-008 19-259 
g10-00-12-00] 13-0 28-00 210-00 g7-00 BSs00 pee £32-35]12 |30-00- 45-00 |20-00-25-00 | & 
11-00-13 -00 |11-75-14- oo 13.60-16.00 14-00-17-00 |6-00-8-00 50-10-00 | 8-00-9-00 |30-33 |10 |20-00-35-00 |18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 00 Bl stays cee cess 4-80-6-40 | 30 {13 25-00 18-00 |10 
10:50; [Res ee. 8-00 10-00 6-00 SOOM |e Ane sae. 30° 112 18-00 15-00 {11 

9-629 13-958 | 14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 10-766 | 29-3 |10-7 23-333 15-188 

10-00 13-50 | cl4-67 14-67 | c12-00 c12-00 12-00 | 30 {11-7/27-00-35-00 |............ 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 | 30 10 |20-00-28-00 [12-00-20:00 {13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 §-00 11-00 16-00 |27-28 | 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
O50 lets tek: cl6.00-18.67}c17-33-20-00} 10-67 c13 +33 10-00 | 30 |10 |14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
ee ee eee eee 16-67 |..........] 12-00 |............] 26 |10-7]18-00-22-00 |11-00-13-00 116 
Tb 0 Se. aarti 15-00 18:00 10-00 12-00 9-00 |26-28 |10 |23-00-33-00 |15-00-23-00 |17 
Wt rh, 15200, [NERS 5-00 |..........| 10-50 c6-00 | 30 15 15-00 10-00 |18 
11-90 |13-50-14-50 |14.00-16.00]16- 00-18. 00 |10.00-12.00]12- 00-13 -00 c16-00 | 35 |10 |25-00-40-00 |16-00-25-00 {19 

8-25 |12-50-14-00| 16-00 c17-23 4 -00 9-00 9-00 | 28 10 |22-00-30-00 }15-00-22-00 |20 
10-657 12-106 | 13-194 15-999 9-819 12-310 11-406 | 29-1 [10-5 29-196 21-317 
9-25 |13-00-14-00 | 13-00 15-00 8-00 10-00 7-50 | 30 13 |25-00-35-00 }20-00-25-00 }21 
G-05.. ekeenee jae] Sete we. 38 C1760 Hee CLA SOF | eit aa 30 |10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 12-00 14-00 c15-00 | 28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
12-00 |12-00-12-50 | 14-00 15-00 10-00 11-00 10-00 | 25 10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 {24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00| 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 |10 Ce ee 15-00-25 00 a 
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10-00-11-00 }11-00-12-00 |.......... 220 00la eaten ee 18-00 |c9-00-15-00 | 28 {12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 140 
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9-50 13200) [ete tek oe TACO | Baca tenete 10-00 10-00 | 30/10 _|25-00-35-00 |20-00-30-00 |42 
8-00 10-50 12-00 14-00 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7/15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 /43 
Oi5O, [AN Ae 10-00 12-00 8-00 00a RAS Raho 35 |11-7/30-00-35-00 /18-00-20-00 |44 
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Average Prices in 1926=100 
Number 
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(Continued from page 341) 

Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8; 1903, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


The advance in the price of beef continued, 
sirloin steak being up from an average of 34.7 
cents per pound in January to 34.9 cents in 
February; round steak from 29.6 cents per 
pound in January to 29.9 cents in February; 
shoulder roast from 21.6 cents per pound in 
January to 21.7 cents in February; and stew- 
ing beef from 17.1 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 17.3 cents in February. Veal and mut- 
ton were also higher, the former being up in 
the average from 23.9 cents per pound in 
January to 24.3 cents in February and the 
latter from 80.1 cents per pound in January 
to 30.5 cents in February. Fresh pork rose 
from 27.2 cents per pound in January to 27.5 
cents in February. Bacon was down from an 
average price of 38.4 cents per pound in Janu- 
ary to 87.8 cents in February and ham from 
59.3 cents per pound in January to 58.8 cents 
in February. In fresh fish cod steak advanced 
slightly, while halibut and whitefish were 
somewhat lower. Lard was slightly higher, 
averaging 22.5 cents per pound. 

Eggs showed a substantial seasonal decline 
in all localities, fresh being down from an 
average of 60.2 cents per dozen in January 
to 49.7 cents in February and cooking from 
48.4 cents per dozen in January to 41.4 cents 
in February. Milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 12.5 cents per quart. Butter 
and cheese were steady. 


No changes were reported in bread, the 
price averaging 7.7 cents per pound, Flour 
was slightly lower at an average price of 4.9 
cents per pound, Canned vegetables showed 
little change. Beans were again higher, aver- 
aging 11.1 cents per pound in February, as 
compared with 10.6 cents in January. Onions 
rose from an average of 7.1 cents per pound 
in January to 7.5 cents in February. Potatoes 
were slightly higher, averaging $1.82 per 
ninety pounds, as compared with $1.28 in 
January. Increases in the western provinces 
were substantial but these were partly offset 
by lower prices in Ontario and the eastern 
provinces. Evaporated apples were slightly 
higher at an average price of 20.8 cents per 
pound. Prunes, raisins and currants showed 
little change. Anthracite coal was unchanged 
at an average price of $16.34 per ton. Bitu- 
minous coal was also little changed, averaging 
$10.09 per ton. No changes were reported 
in rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to substantially higher 
levels during February, No. 1 Manitoba nor- 
thern cash wheat, Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam basis, averaging $1.27 per bushel, as 
compared with $1.21 in January. The low 
price for the month was $1.243, reached on 
the 5th, and the high $1.314 reached on the 
20th. A strong European demand was said 
to be the chief factor tending toward higher 
prices. Coarse grains followed the trend in 
wheat, western barley at Winnipeg advancing 
from 72$ cents per bushel to 77} cents; west- 
ern oats from 68 cents per bushel to 734 
cents; rye from $1.034 per bushel to $1.124; 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1928* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 











Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 

Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914. 108 98 97 103} 100 103 
Dec. 1915. lil 96 94 115} 110 107 
Dec. 1916. 138 109 95 136] 122 124 
Dec. 1917. 167 125 102 158} 134 143 
Mar. 1918. 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918. 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918. 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918. 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919. 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919. 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919. 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921. 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921. 152 179 149 193 178 165 
Sept. 1921. 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921. 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.. 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.. 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.. 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922. 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 19238.. 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.. 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923. 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1928. 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.. 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June ; 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. a 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June ne 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jal 9278.0 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct., 1927...... 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 157 157 157 166 157 





*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
182%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 


corn at Toronto from $1.07 per bushel to 
$1.11; and flax seed at Winnipeg from $1.92 
per bushel to $2.05. Flour prices moved in 
sympathy with wheat, advancing at Toronto 
from $7.23 per barrel to $7.50. Oatmeal at 
Toronto rose from $4.13 per ninety-eight 
pounds to $4.46 and rolled oats from $8.75 
per ninety pounds to $4.05. Bran was up from 
$34.09 per ton to $34.25 and shorts from $34.09 
per ton to $35.50. Raw sugar at New York 
fell from $2.03 per hundred pounds to $1.97. 
Oranges at Toronto declined from $5.90 per 
case to $4.97. Ceylon rubber advanced from 
204 cents per pound to 24 cents. Prince Ed- 
ward Island potatoes at Charlottetown fell 
from 50-60 cents per bag to 35-40 cents. On- 
tario potatoes at Toronto were down from 74 
cents per bag to 714 cents. Baled hay at 
Toronto was down from $14.50-$16 per ton to 
$13-$15. Raw linseed oil advanced from 75 
cents per gallon to 84 cents. Turpentine at 
Montreal declined from 95.6 cents per gallon 
to 91.1 cents. Good steers at Toronto fell 
from $9.93 per hundred pounds to $9.27 and 
at Winnipeg from $8.73 per hundred pounds 
to $8.20. Good calves at Toronto declined 
from $16.10 per hundred pounds to $15.49. 
Hogs rose from $10.31 per hundred pounds at 
Toronto to $11.08 and at Montreal from 
$10.90 per hundred pounds to $11.41. Dressed 
pork at Montreal advanced from 173 cents 
per pound to 184 cents and bacon at Toronto 
was up from 24 cents per pound to 253 cents. 
The long downward movement in the price of 
hides continued, beef hides being down from 
17-194 cents per pound to 14-154 cents; calf 
skins from 20-21 cents per pound to 16-17 
cents; and sheep skins from $3.25-$3.40 per 
skin to $2.50-$2.60. Harmess leather fell from 
58 cents per pound to 52 cents. In butter 
prices creamery prints at Montreal were 
slightly higher at 43.9 cents per pound and 
at Toronto at 44.7 cents per pound. Eggs at 
Montreal advanced from 47.6 cents per dozen 
to 49.4 cents and at Toronto from 46.7 cents 
per dozen to 47.9 cents. Raw cotton at New 
York averaged 20.2 cents per pound, the same 
price as in January. In non-ferrous metals 
copper rose from $18.42 per hundred pounds 
to $19.64, copper sheets from 29.9 cents per 
pound to 31.7 cents, and copper wire from 
$16.15 per hundred pounds to $18. Lead rose 
from $6.43 per hundred pounds to $6.58 and 
tin ingots from 51} cents per pound to 52 
cents. Silver was down from 57 cents per 
ounce to 56.2 cents. Gasoline was down 1 
cent per gallon, at Montreal to 203 cents, at 
Toronto to 194 cents, at Winnipeg to 213 
cents and at Calgary to 225 cents. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


ae following notes give the latest infor- 
mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 


authorities for the wholesale prices index 
numbers are named in all cases. 
Great Britain 

Wuo.trsaLE Prices—The Board of Trade 


index number on the base 1913=100, was 
138:3 for Jamuary, an advance of 0-1 per cent 
over the previous month. Foods declined 0-4 
per cent owing to a decline in meat and fish, 
while cereals and other foods were practically 
unchanged. Industrial materials advanced 0:4 
per cent with slight advances in all groups 
with the exception of cotton which fell 
slighitly. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 117-0 at the end of January, a decline 
of 0:8 per cent from December. Food de- 
clined 0-8 per cent owing to a drop of 2-6 per 
cent in animal food, reductions being shown in 
the prices of mutton, butter and bacon, al- 
though beef and pork were somewhat ad- 
vanced. Vegetable and other foods advanced 
with higher prices for maize, oats and wheat. 
Industrial materials declined 0-7 per cent, falls 
in textiles and sundries being partly offset by 
an advance in minerals, chiefly copper. 

Cost or Ltivrna—-The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 165 at February 1, a drop of two 
points or 1:2 per cent from the previous 
month. Food declined 1:9 per cent due chiefly 
to lower prices for eggs, bacon, fish, butter and 
cheese. There was a small advance in fuel 
and light. Other groups were unchanged. 


Irish Free State 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 177 for 
January, a rise of one point from October. 
Food rose two points owing chiefly to a higher 
price for butter. There was also a slight in- 
crease in fuel and light; clothing was prac- 
tically unchanged. 


Denmark 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The official index num- 
ber on the base 19183=100, was 151 for Janu- 
ary, which is the same figure as for December. 
The only notable change was a decline of 5 
per cent in animal foods. Other groups showed 
only slight variations. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 644 for January, an advance of 1:1 per 
cent over tthe December level. Both foods 
and industrial materials rose slightly. In foods, 
the chief advance was in the vegetable group, 
in industrial materials, textiles showed the 
greatest advance. 


Italy 


WHOLESALE Pricrs.—The index number of 
the Chamber of Commerce, Milan, on the 
base 1918100, was 496-35 for January, as 
compared with 496-57 for December. Foods 
were practically unchanged. Of tthe industrial 
materials, chemical products, minerals and 
metals and construction materials advanced, 
while textiles, miscellaneous vegetable pro- 
ducts and miscellaneous products declined. 


India 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
on the base July, 1914=100, was 149 for No- 
vember, a decline of one point from October. 
Foods declined from 157 to 153, showing de- 
clines in all groups except pulses. Non-foods 
as a whole were unchanged, advances in tex- 
tiles other than cotton, hides and skins and 
miscellaneous industrial materials being offset 
by declines in raw cotton and metals; oilseeds 
and cotton manufactures were unchanged. 


Cost or Livinc.—The working class cost of 
living index number, Bombay, on the base 
prices in July, 1914=100, was 148 for Decem- 
ber, an advance of one point for the month. 
Foods advanced one point, advances in cereals 
being partly offset by a small decline in pulses 
and other articles of food; clothing advanced 
shghtly while fuel and lighting and house rent 
were unchanged, 


United States 


WHOLESALE Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926:=100, was 97-2 for January as compared 
with 96:7 for December. The most notable 
advance was in farm products which showed 
an advance of over 2 per cent, owing to in- 
creases in grains, hogs, sheep and lambs. poul- 
try and potatoes, although beef cattle, cotton 
and eggs were cheaper. Foods also advanced. 
There were small declines in hides and leather 
products, fuel and lighting, building materials 
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and chemicals and drugs; on the other hand, 
_textile products, metals and metal products, 
house-furnishing goods and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts advanced. 

The Annalist index number of wholesale 
commodity prices, on the base 1913=100, was 
146-7 for February, showing a slight decline 
for the month. There were no marked changes; 
advances in food products, metals, building 
materials and miscellaneous products were off- 
set by declines in farm products, textile pro- 
ducts, and fuels; chemicals were unchanged. 
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Cest or Livinec—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914—100, was 160-9 for January, a 
decline of 0-7 per cent. Every group showed 
shght decline, the principal ones being in food 
and clothing. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 160-6 for 
January, as compared with 160-0 for Decem- 
ber. Food and clothing declined, while shelter, 
fuel and light and sundries advanced. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA IN 1928 


HE accompanying tables provide an an- 
alysis of the fatal accidents to work- 
people in Canada in the course of their em- 
ployment during the calendar year 1928, ac- 
cording to causes, provinces and months, as 
well as by industries. Quarterly statements 
giving a list of the accidents occurring during 
the period covered and certain particulars as 
to each, appeared in the Lapour Gazerre for 
May, August and November, 1928, and Feb- 
ruary, 1929. The tables include such fatalities 
from industrial diseases as are listed with fatal 
accidents by workmen’s compensation boards, 
etc. 

The record is compiled from reports from 
the following governmental authorities: The 
Board of Railway Commissioners, the Ex- 
plosives Division of the Department of Mines, 
Ottawa; the Workmen’s Compensation Boards 
of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, On- 
tario, Manitoba, Alberta and British Colum- 
bia; the Ontario Factory Inspector; the On- 
tario Railway and Municipal Board; the 
Saskatchewan Bureau of Labour and Indus- 
tries; and the British Columbia Department 
of Mines. Reports were also received from 
the correspondents of the Laspour GazeErve, 
resident in the principal industrial centres 
throughout Canada. 

Industrial accidents reported in the press 
are also included in the record after inquiry 
has been made to avoid duplication. Most 
of the accidents in agriculture are recorded 
from press reports, and while it is not known 
to what extent the accidents in this industry 
are covered, it is believed that in this respect 
the record is fairly complete. On the whole, 
however, most of the information obtained 
from this source is used merely to supple- 
ment information received from _ official 
sources. 


Fatalities by Industries 


The total number of fatalities recorded for 
the year was 1,632, the fatalities being at- 
tributed to the various industries in the fol- 
lowing proportions: transportation and public 
utilities, 881, or 28.3 per cent of the total; 
mining, non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, 
250, or 15.3 per cent; construction, 246, or 
15.1 per cent; agriculture, 198, or 11.8 per 
cent; manufacturing, 192, or 11.8 per cent; 
logging, 166, or 10.2 per cent; service, 99, or 
6.1*per cent; trade, 62, or 3.8 per cent; fishing 
and trapping, 43, or 2.6 per cent. 

The tables also include summary figures 
for 1927, being a final revision of the figures 
published in the Lasour Gazerts for March, 
1928, by the inclusion of accidents occurring 
in 1927, reported too late for incorporation 
into the annual statement. These accidents 
were shown in detail in the supplementary 
lists in the Lasour Gazerre for May, August 
and November, 1928, and February, 1929. The 
figures for 1928, being to some extent still 
incomplete, are accordingly to some extent 
not comparable with the completed figures 
for 1927. In some industries where consider- 
able changes in the figures from year to year 
appear, these can be attributed to particular 
occurrences. For example, in the mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying group, the 
increase in the number of fatalities to 250 
include 39 miners who were suffocated in a 
fire at Hollinger mine in February. On the 
other hand the decrease in fatalities to 43 in 
fishing and trapping is explained by the fact 
that the 125 fatalities in 1927 included 90 
fishermen who were lost in a storm off Nova 
Scotia. In agriculture there was an increase 
from 162 to 193 fatal accidents; in manufac- 
turing from 153 to 192; in construction from 

(Continued on page 354) 
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TABLE 1—FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN 
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(Continued from page 351) 
189 to 246; in transportation and public utili- 
ties from 322 to 381; in trade from 27 to 62; 
all of which may be attributed in part to 
an increase in employment in these industries 
for the year. 


Fatalities by Causes 


The classification of fatal accidents accord- 
ing to causes shows that the largest number, 
502, came under the category “by moving 
trains, vehicles, etc.” This includes all acci- 
dents due to cars or engines, including mine 
and quarry cars, and to automobiles and 
other power vehicles and horse-drawn vehicles, 
as well as accidents caused by moving im- 
plements (both those impelled by power and 
those drawn by horses), by moving watercraft 
and by aircraft. The largest number of ac- 


cidents thus caused, 126, were due to persons 
being struck or run over by or crushed by or 
between cars and engines (82 of these victims 
being engaged in the industry steam rail- 
ways) ; 99 were in connection with water craft 
(25 of which being in fishing and trapping and 
37 in water transportation); 67 were due to 
derailments and collisions (35 in steam rail- 
ways); 14 to falling from or in cars or en- 
gines (11 in steam railways); while mine and 
quarry cars caused 19; 91 were caused by 
automobiles and other power vehicles and 
while animal-drawn vehicles and 
(accidents primarily 
caused by animals being classified elsewhere) ; 
and aircraft caused 10 fatalities, 


implements; 
implements caused 76 


Next in order as a cause of fatalities came 
“falls of persons,” which caused 287, including 
103 falls into pits, shafts, harbours, rivers, ete. 
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CANADA IN 1928, BY INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES—Concluded 
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(some of which resulted in drowning), 99 falls lapse of structures, and 11 to other falling 


from elevations, 17 from ladders, 9 into holds 
of vessels, 10 falls on the level, 19 from loads, 
etc., 14 due to collapse of support, 4 on sharp 
objects, 6 down stairs and inclines, and 6 into 
tanks, vats, kilns, ete. 


“Dangerous substances” caused 259 fatali- 
ties, of which 87 were due to explosive sub- 
stances, 49 to electric current, 44 to hot and 
inflammable substances and flames, 39 to gas 
fumes, etc., 31 to conflagrations, and 12 to 
steam escapes, boiler explosions, compressed 
air. 


Fatalities numbering 163 were caused by 
“falling objects,” of which 66 were due to 
falling trees and limbs, 39 to objects falling 
in mines and quarries, 25 to objects falling 
from elevations, loads, piles, 15 to breaking 
or loosening of straps, cables, etc., 7 to col- 


objects. 

There were 38 fatalities caused by striking 
against or being struck by objects, of which 
5 were due to striking against objects and 
33 to being struck by objects. There were 
58 due to working machines, 36 to prime 
movers, and 28 to hoisting apparatus, . There 
were 55 accidents caused by handling of heavy 
or sharp objects and 6 by the use of tools. 
Animals caused 28 fatalities including 19 
caused by horses. 

The category “other causes” includes 172 
fatalities, of which 17 were deaths following 
infection, 53 due to industrial diseases, 12 to 
drowning, of which no particulars were avail- 
able, 4 to shooting and violence, 50 to cave- 
ins, landslides, ice-jams, etc., 26 to lightning, 
frost, storms, sunstroke, and 10 accidents of 
which no particulars were available. 
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(b) Revised figures for 1927. 


August, November 1928 and February 1929. 


nother country. 


include accidents to fishermen and seamen outside Canadian waters and such accidents are assigned to the province in which the various ships were registered and 
s, see quarterly statements in The Labour Gazette for May, 


adian fishermen and seamen on boats registered in a 


ses fatalities 


For particulars of accident 


(a) The: 
exclude accidents to Can: 


Fatalities by Provinces 


The classification of fatal industrial acci- 
dents according to provinces shows that the 
largest number, 620, occurred in Ontario. 
There were 302 in Quebec, 281 in British 
Columbia, 104 in Nova Scotia, 98 in Alberta, 
84 in Manitoba, 76 in Saskatchewan, 57 in 
New Brunswick, 8 in Prince Edward Island 
and 2 in Yukon and North West Territories. 
In Ontario, the largest proportion of fatalities 
occurred in the group, transportation and 
public utilities, where there were 139, with 114 
in construction, 98 in mining, non-ferrous 
smelting and quarrying, 88 in manufacturing, 
59 in agriculture, 43 in service, 40 in logging, 
26 in trade and 18 in fishing and trapping. 
In Quebec, the largest number, 93, was also 
in transportation and public utilities, with 68 
in construction, 46 in manufacturing, 25 in 
logging, 23 in mining, non-ferrous smelting 
and quarrying, 21 in service, 11 in trade and 
3 in fishing and trapping. In Nova Scotia 
and Alberta, there were respectively 32 and 
27 mining fatalities, and no other industry 
suffered so many fatalities in these provinces. 
In British Columbia, there were 81 fatalities 
in logging, 60 in transportation and public 
utilities, 53 in mining, etc. In Saskatchewan 
the greater proportion of accidents, 47, oc- 
curred in agriculture, while in Manitoba the 
largest number, 25, was in transportation and 
public utilties. 


Accident Frequency in Certain Industries 


The table of fatalities by months shows the 
highest point to have been in October, when 
there were 180, the average per month being 
136. The low point for the year, 87, was 
reached in March. This table gives estimates 
of the number of employees in certain indus- 
tries, the latest figures available being given 
in each case. The frequency of fatalities for 
the industries for which estimates were avail- 
able was highest for logging, being 4.2 per 
thousand for the year, and second for mining, 
non-ferrous smelting and quarrying, being 3.0 
per thousand. Construction accidents showed 
a frequency of 1.3 per thousand, and manu- 
facturing 0.3 per thousand. The total num- 
ber of employees in the group transportation 
and public utilities, is not available, but for 
water transportation the ratio was 3.8 per 
thousand, for steam railways 1.0, for street 
and electric railways 0.9, for local transporta- 
tion 0.9, and for electricity and gas 2.0 per 


thousand. 
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TABLE II,—_FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTSIN CANADAIN 1928, BY MONTHS ANDINDUSTRIES 
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(a) Census of 1921. 


(c) Annual census of industry 1927. 





(b) Annual census of industry 1926. 


(d) Fishermen only, 1927. 


(e) Revised figures for 1927. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Non-incorporated Unions May Not be Sued 


In the Superior Court, Montreal, on March 
5, Mr. Justice Constantineau dismissed three 
actions instituted by clothing firms against the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of America 
and three of its officers, on the ground that no 
provision exists in law for taking action against 
an unincorporated body. The actions arose 
out of the clothing workers’ strike of 1926, 
when the clothing manufacturers claimed 
damages because of the actions of picketing 
strikers. Notice of appeal has been given by 
the plaintiffs. 

The three actions were entered on August 
27, 1926, Society Brand Clothes Limited, claim- 
ing $15,000; Samuel Hart and Company, Limi- 
ted, claiming $10,000, and the International 
Tailoring Company, Limited, $3,000. The alle- 
gations in each case were to the effect that 
the plaintiffs, doing business in Montreal as 
clothing manufacturers, were subjected to a 
strike organized on July 24, 1926, by the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Workers of America. It was 
claimed that by intimidation the union pre- 
vented employees of the plaintiffs from going 
to their work; that the union organized a 
picketing system near the factories and houses 
of employees, and that the employees, in go- 
ing to and from their work, were molested 
and intimidated by the agents of the union. At 
the same time the plaintiffs sought an injunc- 
tion to restrain the union from using such 
methods. The issue was really the right of 
the union to “picket” the factories during a 
strike. 

The union and its officers, who were sued 
personally, pleaded in defence that the work- 
ers had the right to strike and that this strike 
was conducted peacefully. If there was 
trouble, they claimed, it was due to the action 
of the plaintiff’s employees. 

An interim injunction was issued by Mr. 
Justice P. Demers on August 27, 1926, and on 
October 4 an interlocutory injunction was 
issued enjoining the union from “picketing.” 
The hearing was delayed for some time be- 
cause it was necessary to send a rogatory com- 
mission to New York to take the evidence of 
Joseph Schlossberg, treasurer of the union, 
and others, and on February 4 and 5 of this 
year the case was argued before Mr. Justice 
Cousineau. 

In this judgment Mr. Justice Cousineau re- 
viewed the facts of the case, pointing out that 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America is a union comprising 125,000 mem- 
bers in Canada and the United States. When 


the strike was declared, His Lordship stated, 
it was incumbent upon the local officers of the 
union to further it and to take steps towards 
its success. The plaintiffs employed a con- 
siderable number of men without caring 
whether they were members of the union or 
not. “None of the employees,” he continued, 
“had complained about the conditions of their 
work and the strike was declared without any 
notice being given to the plaintiffs. In order 
to bring about the success of the strike, the 
members of the union organized a system of 
pickets on the streets and avenues leading to 
the factories of the plaintiffs. As the plaintiffs 
did not want to see their employees molested, 
they had recourse to the protection of Mont- 
real and Outremont police. During the first 
days of the strike, towards the end of July 
and the beginning of August, when the picket- 
ing system was in full activity, there was 
trouble between the police and the strikers, and 
a great number of arrests ensued, the strikers 
were taken before the criminal courts and con- 
victed in many cases of the offences charged. 
At the same time a number of public meetings 
were held in the strikers’ quarters and there 
the heads of the union incited the strikers to 
continue their operations. 

“Two questions arise out of these actions: 
the first is to discover if, under the circum- 
stances, the plaintiffs had a right to an injunc- 
tion against the defendants. The circumstances 
of these cases are absolutely the same as those 
mentioned in the decision of the Court of 
King’s Bench in the case of International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union and Rothern, 
in which it was said that ‘employees have a 
right not to work and they have also a right 
to join a trade union. But if a combination 
not to work is lawful, a combination to pre- 
vent others from working is prima facie unlaw- 
ful. A workman has a right in his own in- 
terest peaceably to persuade another workman 
or a body of workmen legally to terminate 
their contracts of employment, and to cease 
work, but he has no right, by coercion or in- 
timidation, to persuade workmen not to work 
or to cease working. During a strike, if things 
done or words spoken or written are such that 
they will excite fear or a reasonable apprehen- 
sion or fear of danger and so influence those for 
whom they are intended as to prevent them 
from freely doing what they desire and the 
law permits, they may be restrained and the 
courts are entitled to look beyond the mere 
letter of the act or word into its spirit and in- 
tent. Picketing during a strike for the pur- 


pose of peaceable persuasion is legal, but it is 
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not Jegal for the purpose of compulsion by 
coercion and intimidation, where means adop- 
ted are not lawful, for example, the massing 
of a large number of pickets to intimidate the 
workers, the strong, persistent and organized 
picketing, accompanied by threats, abusive and 
offensive language, assaults and personal viol- 
ence.’ 

“Tn the presence of this decision,” Mr. Jus- 
tice Cousineau continued, “this court is con- 
vineed that the plaintiffs in the present cases 

. have a right to the remedy demanded. 
“There remains the second means invoked 
by the defendants, a means resulting from a 
lack of @ivil status.” His Lordship here cited 
the jurisprudence on the point, remarking that 
a judgment? of the Court of King’s Bench 
would make }it appear conclusive that there 
Was a right ;of action against a union, even 
though the ywaion might not be legally incor- 
porated. But® in the case of Local Union No. 
1562, United’ Mine Workers of America, vs. 
William Williams, and W. H. Rees, a majority 
of the Supréeme Court, of Canada decided in 

"1919 that, “N 0 action lies against an unincor- 
porated and ywuregistered body in an action 
of tort such as fhe present one.” 

The Court jreviewed other jurisprudence, 
both of Canada and the United States, then 
reverted to thyee Civil Code, which does not pro- 
vide for actio: DS against unincorporated bodies. 
In the presen’ ’t case, His Lordship pointed out, 
the plaintiff#* took action against “the Amal- 
eamated Clc>thing Workers of America, an un- 
incorporated association,’ and against “S. D. 
_Csa@enis, H. Schneid and J. Holtsman,” officers 
of the union. It was true that some of the de- 
fendants were assigned personally, but the 
proof relative to their participation in the 
strike was not conclusive. Therefore, because 
there is no provision in the law for action 
against an unincorporated body, His Lordship 
quashed the interlocutory imjunction and dis- 
missed the plaintiffs action, each party paying 
its own costs. 


Unforeseen Risk Cannot be Assumed by 
Workmen 


A trainman employed by the New York, 
Chicago and St. Louis Railroad Company 
was standing on a train of twelve cars with 
the engine attached, signaling to the engineer 
in connection with the backing of the train 
on a side track. The weather was very cold, 
and it required a series of hard bumps to 
move the cars. After about a dozen bumps 
had been made, during which the cars were 


moved about 150 feet, the engineer gave the 

cars an unusually hard bump, with the result 

that the trainman was thrown down between 

the cars and severely injured. Action being 

taken on behalf of the injured man for com- 

pensation, the jury returned a judgment 

against the company for $30,000. This 

amount was reduced by the trial court to 

$21,500, on the ground that the trainman was — 
57 years of age. On appeal by the company 

this judgment was affirmed by the Court of 

Appeals. The company next carried the case . 
to the United States Supreme Court, alleging 
that the employee had assumed the risk when 
he gave the signal, and that that circumstance 
gave the engineer the right to bump the cars 
as much as he judged to be necessary. 

The Supreme Court decided the case in 
favour of the injured trainman without leav- 
ing their seats. The Court took the view that 
when the trainman signaled to the engineer 
he expected an ordinary movement and not a 
violent jerk, which, as the man himself ex- 
pressed it, “came so quick that it took the 
car right out from under me”. Comment- 
ing on the company’s plea that the employee 
had assumed the risk the Court pointed out 
that the employee assumed the risk of what 
ought to be expected under such circum- 
stances, but that what actually happened was 
“an unexpected, unusual, and extremely dan- 
gerous thing ””—(United States Swpreme Court 
—New York, Chicago and St. Louis Railroad 
Company versus E. M. Grenfell.) 





The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labour, in session at Miami, 
Florida, in February, considered the draft 
programme to be submitted at the next con- 
vention. According to press reports, the prin- 
cipal proposals will include the ‘absolute sus- 
pension of immigration to the United States 
for ten years; a federal public building pro- 
gramme to be carried out largely during 
periods of unemployment; and a systematic 
plan for reducing working hours and days. 





A bill was introduced in the Ontario Legis- 
lature early in March by the provincial Min- 
ister of Health to require that men employed 


at granite cutting shall wear compressed air 


masks as a preventive of silicosis. This disease 
was added in 1926 to the list of occu- 
pational diseases which are compensable under 
the Workman's Compensation Act (Lasour 
GazeTTE, May, 1926, page 450). The rates 
of compensation were given in the Lasour 
Gazerts, April, 1928, page 341. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada at the 
beginning of March showed a moderate in- 
crease, according to returns received by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics from 6,422 
employers of labour, each with a minimum of 
fifteen workers and representing all industries 
except agriculture, fishing, hunting and highly 
specialized ‘business. The working forces of 
these firms aggregated 944,681 persons, as com- 
pared with 936,108 in the preceding month. 
This increase caused the index number 
(average, 1926—100) to rise from 110.5 on 
February 1, to 111.4 at the beginning of March, 
as compared with 102.6, 97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 
91.0, 82.9 and 89.1 on March 1, 1928, 1927, 
1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921 re- 
spectively. At the beginning of March, 1929, 
the percentage of unemployment reported by 
local trade unions stood at 6.8, as compared 
with percentages of 6.3 at the beginning of 
February, and 7.0 at the beginning of March, 
1928. The percentage for February was based 
on the reports tabulated by the Department of 
Labour from a total of 1,673 local trade unions 
with a combined membership of 188,888 per- 
sons. Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a small decline 
from the previous month in the volume of 
business transacted in February, as indicated 
by the average daily placements effected, but 
an increase was shown in the comparison with 
the volume of business at the corresponding 

period last year. 

The average cost of a weekly family bud- 
get of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.23 at 
the beginning of March, as compared with 
$11.15 for February; $10.92 for March, 1928; 
$11.05 for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 
1926; $10.74 for March, 1925; $10.58 for 
March, 1924; $10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 
for March, 1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for 
March, 1918; and $7.68 for March, 1914. In 
wholesale prices the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was 96-1 for March, 
as compared with 95-7 for February; 97-7 for 
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March, 1928; 97-3 for 
101-3 for March, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was less during 
March than in the preceding month, and 
was also less than in March, 1928. Eleven 
disputes were in existence during the month 
involving 1,363 workpeople and resulting in 
a time-loss of 3,079 working days. Cor- 
responding figures for February, 1929, were 
nine disputes, 1,480 workpeople, and 28,946 
working days; and for March, 1928, thirteen 
disputes, 1,095 workpeople and 7,806 work- 
ing days. 


March, 1927; and 


During the month of 
Industrial March the Department re- 
Disputes celved two applications for 
Investigation) | the establishment of Boards 
Act of Conciliation and Inves- 


tigation under the Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act, a Board 
being appointed in one of these cases before 
the close of the month. Particulars of the 
proceedings under the Act during the month 
are given on page 373. 


The Hon. L. A. Tasche- 
Quebec to reau, premier of the Prov- 
consider ince of Quebec, stated in 
Old Age legislature on March 22 
pensions that the provincial govern- 


ment desired to reach an 
understanding with the Federal Government 
on the subject of old age pensions. The 
Government did not wish, he said, to adjourn 
the question indefinitely, for it was a social 
question which had to be met, and the solu- 
tion which the Federal Act offered did not 
meet the views of this province. 

“Since this is a joint federal and provincial 
matter that we are dealing with,” the 
premier said, “ we should talk the matter over 
again. That it is a joint matter is shown 
in the fact that Ottawa has asked us to pay 
50 per cent of the cost, plus all the cost of 
administering the law. We are not ready to 
accept this. We do not think it to be the 
proper method to handle the old age problem, 
but the problem of old age is before us, and 
we must settle it.” 
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Among the labour mea- 
8-hour day sures recommended to the 
inquiry in Alberta government by the 
Alberta Alberta Federation of La- 

bour before opening of the 
present session of the legislature the 
weneral provision of an 8-hour day for 
industry occupied a prominent place 


(Lasour Gazerrn, February, 1929, page 191). 
The government undertook to give consid- 
eration to this and to the other suggestions 
submitted by the Federation. In the mean- 
time the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, as well as individual employers in the 
province, by means of telegrams and inter- 
‘views with members of the provincial gov- 
vermment, protested strongly against the adop- 
tion of general eight-hour day legislation, 
chiefly on the grounds that the three prairie 
provinces were competing for new industries, 
and that such restrictive legislation would 
place Alberta under a_ severe handicap 
as compared with Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan. The government conceded that there 
was some force in this contention, and on 
March 8 the Hon. J. E. Brownlee, the pro- 
vincial premier, informed the Legislature that 
the government did not intend to bring down 
an eight-hour day measure during the cur- 
rent session. He intimated however that dur- 
ing 1929 a complete industrial survey would 
be made in Alberta, in order to secure infor- 
mation as to the seasonal nature of many 
industries and other material relating to the 
question of a legal limitation of the hours 
of labour in the province. 


The legislature of British 


B. C. Male Columbia at its recent ses- 
Minimum sion passed a new Male 
Wage Act Minimum Wage Act, the 
amended former Act having become 


inoperative when the orders 
issued under its authority were declared in- 
valid by the Supreme Court of Canada (Lazour 
Gazertr, November, 1928, page 1310). Under 
the new Act the Board administering the 
law will fix a minimum wage rate if an 
employee in any industry asks for such in- 
tervention. In such a case the Board would 
fix a minimum wage for the class of work 
affected and not for any other class of labour 
employed in the industry. However, the 
Board has authority also to intervene and to 
fix wages on its own initiative. The identity 
of workmen applying for the Board’s interven- 
tion will be kept secret. The Act provides 
that appeals may be taken in the courts against 
decisions of the Board, whose rulings under the 
original Act were final. The Board has author- 


ity to fix wages on a weekly, daily, or hourly 
basis. Under the original Act the minimum — 
hourly rate only could be fixed, and this 
arrangement was said to involve a hardship in 
connection with the payment of wages to em- 
ployees on duty for long hours but not actu- 
ally working all this time. An outline of the 
labour legislation enacted at the recent session 
of the provincial legislature will be given In 
the next issue. 


The provisions of the new 
Workmen’s Workmen’s Compensation 
compensation in Act of Saskatchewan are 
Saskatchewan outlined on another page 

of this issue in the account 
of the work of the session of the Legislature 
recently concluded. The Act is to take effect 
on January 1. The Hon. J. G. Gardiner, the 
premier of the province, in a speech at Moose 
Jaw on March 18, intimated that a special 
session of the Legislature would probably be 
called before the end of the current year for 
the purpose of making any required amend- 
ments to the Act in the interests of the labour 
men of the province. He invited all parties 
interested to send delegations to the govern- 
ment during the summer to submit any pro- 
posals they might have for improving the 
Act. 

In regard to the exclusion of the six railway 
brotherhoods from the scope of the new Act 
it was stated in the Legislature when the 
bill was under discussion that one of the chief 
reasons actuating the railwaymen in desiring 
to remain under the old act was that under 
its provisions they might receive up to 100 
per cent compensation for the losses incurred 
through industrial accidents, whereas the new 
Act provided only 66% per cent compensation. 
In this connection Mr. W. G. Baker, repre- 
senting Moose Jaw, pointed out that under 
the old Act common law rights prevailed, 
which meant that the employer was re- 
sponsible for the acts of his employees. He 
illustrated the point by stating that if he, as 
a conductor, sent a brakeman out to flag a 
train and the brakeman failed to do so, and 
he, as conductor, was killed, his widow could 
bring suit against the company. He said fur- 
ther that in all provinces of Canada except 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, the widow would 
be compelled to sue the brakeman under such 
circumstances. Ratlwaymen are similarly ex- 
cluded from the scope of the Alberta Act, 
unless by a vote of their respective organiza- 
tions they have expressed their wish to be 
brought under its provisions (LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1928, page 1179). 
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Misunderstanding having 
resulted from the use of 
the name “reserve fund” 
as applied to the fund ac- 
cumulated by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board for the payment 
of compensation, the Select Standing Com- 
mittee on Public Accounts of the British 
Columbia Legislature, after hearing the evi- 
dence of Mr. E. S. H. Winn, chairman of the 
Board, recommended to the Legislature on 
Maren 12 that the name of the Fund should 
be changed. “It was felt,’ the committee 
stated, “that the title Reserve Fund was a 
misnomer and gave a wrong impression. The 
name leads the public to believe the fund is 
a general one accumulated for nio special pur- 
pose, and one which the Board has on hand 
as an emergency fund. The fund, in reality, 
as created to meet the obligations incurred by 
the Board through awards to workmen, but 
which obligations are for future payment. 
When a person is injured or has a claim, his 
case is established on an actuarial basis, and 
this fund provides the means of meeting his 
claim during the time that claim exists, 
whether for a period certain or for the term 
of the life of the recipient. In other words, 
it is a pension fund. It was felt that, at the 
earliest possible moment, the name should be 
changed to ‘Pension Fund’ or some other 
suitable name.” 


Purpose of 
compensation 
“reserve fund’? 


The provisions of the Coal 
Miners’ Wages Security 
Act, which became law at 
the 1928 session of the Legis- 
lature of Alberta, were out- 
lined in the Lasour Gazerts, June, 1928, page 
582. This Act requires mine owners, when 
requested to do so, to make a return to the 
Department showing their assets and labili- 
ties, etc. Owners must furnish a bond or 
other security in an amount equal to the lar- 
gest sum paid in wages in one month during 
the previous year. In reply to a question 
in the legislature on February 5, the minister 
stated that the number of coal mining com- 
panies which had complied with these provi- 
sions before December 31, 1928, was 159, of 
which number 112 did so by securing exemp- 
tion, filing security or bonds, and 47 were 
working in partnership and did not employ 
help. Eighty-eight mines, he said, had failed 
to comply with the Act at the end of 1928. 
The total of mines operating at the end of 
the year were 247. Hight mining companies 
or operators failed to pay wages during 1928, 
of which number three were delinquent prior 
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to the passing of the Act. Since January 1, 
. additional mines have complied with the 
ct. 


In reply to a question in 


Unemployment the Alberta Legislature on 
relief in February 5, it was stated 
Alberta that wp to January 31, 1929, 


758 men had been furnished 
with unemployment relief, the total expendi- 
ture being $5,588.75. Of the men who were 
relieved, 415 were in Canada for less than two 
years; 178 were in Canada for less than one 
year; 76 were Canadian born; 170 were British 
born; 355 were central European, while the 
origin was not stated in 157 cases. Seventy- 
three of the men came into Alberta from other 
provinces since October 1, 1928. These figures 
do not include any of the men for whom the 
colonization and transportation companies were 
responsible. There were 500 unemployed per- 
sons for whom the companies were responsible; 
these men were directed to the local offices 
of the transportation companies, and it was 
understood that the companies issued tickets 
on various rooming houses and restaurants 
covering meals and lodging. It was further 
understood that 300 of these men were placed 
in positions, leaving 200 still obtaining relief 
from the comipanies. 


Among the legislation en- 
acted in Manitoba in 1928 
was an Act establishing a 
Department of Health and 
Public Welfare (Statutes of 1928, chapter 21). 
This new department has charge of the ad- 
ministration of the Child Welfare Act and 
other Acts relating to social welfare in the 
province. It will be recalled that the Mother's 
Allowance Commission was abolished in 1924, 
its functions being transferred to the Child 
Welfare Bureau established under the Child 
Welfare Act (Lasour GazettE, May, 1924, 
page 373; August, 1924, page 626, etc.). The 
administration of this Act was the subject of 
a commission of inquiry whose report was 
presented to the provincial legislature at its 
recent session. An outline of this report is 
given on page 383 of the present issue. Miss 
Gertrude Childs, formerly secretary of the 
Social Welfare Commission of Wannipeg, was 
recently appointed as supervisor of Mothers’ 
Allowances in the province. Visitors in con- 
nection with this work are in future to be 
stationed at central points throughout the 
province, including Dauphin, Brandon and 
Portage la Prairie, instead of working out 
from Winnipeg. 


Child welfare 
in Manitoba 
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A letter stating the reasons 
Protective underlying special — pro- 
legislation for  tective legislation for female 
female workers has been addressed 
workers to the English press by a 

group of labour women in 
England, the signatories including Miss 


Margaret Bondfield, M-P., Miss Ellen Wilkin- 
son, M.P., Miss Gertrude T uckwell and many 
others, The letter is suggested by the com- 
ing amendments to the factory legislation 
which, it is stated, will be among the earliest 
legislation in the next Parliament of Great 
Britain, Advocates of complete sex-equality 
in matters of social legislation have opposed 
special laws on behalf of female workers 
(Lasour Gazerre, December, 1927, page 1277, 
etc.). On the other side, the reasons for 
special legislation are stated in the letter as 
follows :— 

“First, the youth of the majority of women 
industrial workers. A very large proportion 
of these workers are under 25; for the pur- 
poses of the Factory Act every girl who has 
attained her 18th birthday is a women. 

“Secondly, the fact that women outside the 
cotton trade are not, like their male fellow- 
workers, in industry for life, but commonly 
leave their occupation on marriage. 

“This industrial impermanence leads to a 
third disability of their industrial position; 
they are (again excluding the cottion workers) 
for the most part unorganized. While 
marriage in the case of a man helps to keep 
him a steadfast trade unionist, the prospect of 
marriage at the end of a few years of employ- 
ment makes the young women hard to recruit 
and harder to hold for organization. It is 
idle, in the fact of the constitution of modern 
industry, to talk of the ‘freedom’ of an un- 
organized girl or women to bargain, as an 
individual, on the extent of her overtime or 
her willingness to undertake night-work, with 
an employer who has not only the primary 
advantage of being the work-giver, but ean 
oppose to her all the additional weight of his 
employers’ association.” 

A summary of the bulletin recently issued 
by the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour dealing with this sub- 
ject is reviewed on another page of this 
issue. 


The validity of State legis- 


Validity of lation on the subject of the 
women’s hours of labour of women 
protective laws and minors is now estab- 
in U.S.A. lished in the United States 


by a series of legal deci- 
sions in cases where various acts of this char- 
acter had been challenged. The present 
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standing of the laws relating to female em- 
ployees is stated in the Monthly Labour Re- 
view, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, in its issue of February, 
1929, as follows:— 

The constitutional power of the State to fix 
a reasonable maximum on the number of 
hours which women may be employed is no 
longer open to question. This power, first 
recognized in 1908 in a case involving a 10- 
hour law for women, was based on the differ- 
ence between the sexes, the physical welfare 
of women being considered an object of pub- 
lic interest. Nine years later reasonable hours 
of labour legislation was upheld upon the 
basis that the physical well-being of both men 
and women was an object of public interest. 

In regard to legislation for the protection 
of minors it is found that “the State stands 
in the position of parens patriae as to minors 
and may exercise practically unlimited super- 
vision and control over their contracts and 
occupations. Considering the physical, moral, 
and intellectual well-being of minors it can 
and does make regulations concerning their 
attendance at school, prohibits their employ- 
ment absolutely when under stated ages or 
until a fixed degree of education has been ac- 
quired, limits the hours of labour when em- 
ployment is permitted and prohibits altogether 
employments in certain occupations which it 
considers dangerous to their safety, health, or 
morals.” 


A criticism by organized 
Labour views of labour of employers’ schemes 
employers’ for the welfare of their 
welfare plans workers is made in the 
for workers Canadian Congress Journal, 
March, 1929. After a refer- 
ence to the work of trade unions as pioneers 
in schemes of mutual benefit for their mem- 
bers, the Journal proceeds as follows :— 
“During the past few years there has been 
developed within the ranks of employers a 
number of similar measures under their own 
control; group insurance, pension schemes, etc. 
having ‘been put into effect by an ever-increas- 
ing number of large corporations. Whilst 
these undoubtedly bring benefits to many 
individuals they are tending to the creation 
of new social and industrial problems. As 
the administration of these schemes is usually 
retained by the management they create an 
additional autocratic power in industry and, 
‘being based usually upon years of continuous 
service, tend to restrict the free movement of 
workers from one job to another. Again, both 
group insurance and old age pensions, when 
administered by private industry, have led to 
the establishment of a policy of refusing to 
employ men who have passed the age of 
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forty or forty-five in order to keep the cost 
of such schemes at the minimum. A still 
worse feature is the moral effect upon em- 
ployees who are subject to the paternalism 
of the employer, throughout the entire period 
of their working life . 

“Tt would appear to be good policy for 
employers to frankly seek the co-operation 
of workers’ organizations in their welfare plans 
and, in that way, remove the strong suspicion 
which at present exists that many of these 
are created to provide a substitute for trade 
union organization and to secure new means 
of dominating labour. This failure to recog- 
nize labour as an equal partner does not lead 
to permanent industrial stability. 

“Through the extension of welfare schemes 
of the kind above referred to employers are, 
however, still further demonstrating the practi- 
eability of insuring large groups against sick- 
ness, etc., and of providing death benefits 
in the same way as trade unions have done 
for so many years, without particular regard 
to the individuals physical condition, or age 
within certain limits, and are thus bridging 
the gap between the voluntary efforts of the 
trade unions and the time when the State 
will assume fully its responsibility in this 
matter.” ; 


Industrial pensions in the 


Another view United States were dis- 
of industrial cussed in a paper con- 


tributed by Mr. Murry W. 
Latimer, of Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, Inc., at a 
joint meeting of the American Association of 
Labour Legislation and the American Statis- 
tical Association, held recently at Chicago. 
Mr. Latimer finds that pension schemes es- 
tablished by employers fail to provide an 
adequate solution of the problem of old age 
dependency. “From the point of view of 
employees,” he says, “the chief disadvantage 
of the industrial plans is that they require a 
very long period of service to qualify for the 
pension roll. This fact, coupled with the 
lowering of the maximum hiring age, makes 
it impossible for many workers to receive an 
industrial pension. Thus far, there is no evi- 
dence to indicate a tendency on the part of 
industrial corporations to lower service re- 
quirements or to arrange for interchange of 
pension credits. Although the stability of em- 
ployment has undoubtedly increased in the 
last few years, and although this condition 
may be permanent, one would hardly be jus- 
tified in saying that there is much chance for 
industrial pension plans to provide any large 
proportion of industrial workers with protec- 
tion against old-age dependency for some 
time to come.” 


pension 
schemes 


Industrial pensions, Mr. Latimer points out, 
have come to be looked on by employers as 
being mainly a reward for service and “an 
aid in stabilizing the personnel”. Three other 
agencies providing old age pension systems, in 
addition to employers, are mentioned in the 
paper, namely, the state, as a social body; 
private charity; and trade unions and frater- 
nal organizations. 


Further references were 
Displacement made during the past 
of labour by month by industrial and 
mechanical labour leaders to the un- 
devices employment problem re- 
sulting from the progres- 


sive mechanization of industry. The extent 
of this problem is indicated in the statement 
quoted in the Lasour Gazerrr, July, 1928, 
page 682, to the effect that industries in the 
United States, with 11 per cent fewer manual 
workers, produced in 1927 26 per cent more 
goods than they produced in 1919. President 
William Green, of the American Federation of 
Labour, in an address at New York on March 
15 suggested that the federal government 
should establish some agency to make plans 
for dealing with the existing crisis of 
“technological unemployment”. He made it 
clear that labour accepted further mechaniza- 
tion as inevitable, and on the whole advant- 
ageous, but pointed out that special measures 
must be taken to protect the workers during 
the period of transition to the mechanical 
age. 

“Compared with the labour movements in 
many other countries, the American Feder- 
ation of Labour has taken a most advanced 
position in its acceptance of this great in- 
dustrial change. Although the organized 
labour movements of some of these countries 
have set themselves in opposition to the in- 
troduction of mechanical and use of mechanical 
processes in industry because of the wide- 
spread unemployment which ensued, the A, F. 
of L. has accepted it, has adjusted itself to 
it, and will be found co-operating with man- 
agement in its extended and efficient use of 
mechanical technique and mechanical improve- 
ments.” 

Jn the New Republic, March 20, 1929, the 
question of “Men and Machines” is discussed 
by Mr. Stuart Chase, who reaches the follow- 
ing conclusions:— 

“Machinery saves labour in a given process; 
one man replaces ten. A certain number of 
these men are needed to build and service the 
new machine, but some of them are per- 
manently displaced. Now if the articles 
called for remain the same, and the financial 
set-up remains the same, sooner or later, half 
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the workers (let us say) in the country can 
produce what once required the labour of all 
the workers. The other half are on the 
park bench. But as an alternative all can 
continue to work for half as many hours in 
the day. Or all can combine to work a full 
day and produce twice as much. There are 
thus three possible choices. No one of these 
clean-cut alternatives has, of course, been 
taken. The ideal result would be something 
in the nature of hours reduced a third, and 
output of sound necessities and comforts in- 
creased two-thirds. This would -end hard 
work and poverty forever. Instead, hours 
have fallen a little, output has increased con- 
siderably, but the present financial control 
neither releases sufficient purchasing power to 
enlarge output as far as the machine is 
readily capable of enlarging it unhindered, 
nor promotes the kind of output which 
necessarily makes for the good life. If pur- 
chasing power has reached its limits of expan- 
sion because mechanization is progressing at 
an unheard-of rate, only accelerating un- 
employment can _ result. Meanwhile, the 
better able we are to produce, the worse off 
we shall be. Even if the zero hour for 
acceleration has not yet arrived, the misery 
of normal unemployment continues unabated.” 


One of the effects of 
mechanization has been to 
reduce the maximum age 
limit at which the work- 
men in various industries 
are retained in employment. The National 
Association of Manufacturers (United States), 
recently referred this subject to a committee 
for investigation. The report of this com- 
mittee, as outlined in the New York World 
(March 21) showed that maximum age limits 
are in effect in 80 per cent of the manufacturing 
plants of the United States. 

“Among this 30 per cent, the limits range 
from twenty-five to seventy years for unskilled 
and semi-skilled workers, and from thirty- 
five to seventy years for skilled workers. The 
most frequent limits are forty-five for the un- 
skilled and semi-skilled, and fifty for the 
skilled. In employing semi-skilled and un- 
skilled workers, 25 per cent of the companies 
with hiring age limits use the forty-five year 
limit, with 50 per cent setting the limit higher 
and 25 per cent lower than forty-five. Of 
companies having maximum limits for skilled 
men only 18 per cent place the limit below 
forty-five, 63 per cent, use forty-five or fifty 
years and 19 per cent place the limit at about 
fifty years. 

“The majority of companies having maxi- 
mum hiring age limits set such limits for a 


Labour age 
limits in 


industry 


number of different reasons. Twenty-two 
per cent relate to physical condition of the 
workers or the work; plant pension plans are 
given as the cause for 21 per cent of the estab- 
lishment of maximum age limits, and the 
tendency of older employees to slow up at 
their tasks is given as the cause of 19 per 
cent. 

“The heavy cost of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, the liability of older employees to 
injuries, and added danger to other employees 
when working with older men, is given as the 
cause in 14 per cent of the cases where such 
limits exist. Existence of group life insurance 
plans is the cause for 11 per cent of the maxi- 
mum age hiring limits, since the addition of 
large numbers of aged employees would 
heavily increase the cost of insurance pre- 
miums.” 


A bill to establish a com- 


Old age and pulsory and contributory 
invalidity system of old age and in- 
insurance in validity insurance was in- 
Finland troduced in the Parliament 


of the Republic of Finland towards the end 
of 1929. Under this legislation the obligation 
to insure applies to all Finnish citizens of 
21 years of age or over. No distinction is 
made between men and women, or between 
wage earners and independent workers. The 
only persons excluded are those persons of 21 
years or over who have lost their capacity for 
work as a result of physical or mental dis- 
ability. The financial resources of the scheme 
will be made up of contributions from in- 
sured persons, the State and the local 
authorities. The rate of contribution of in- 
sured persons varies according to their in- 
come, those with a weekly income less than 
100 marks contributing 2 marks per week 
(the exchange value of a Finnish mark is 
about 24 cents), while those with 400 marks 
and over per week contribute 6 marks per 
week. There are three intermediate grades 
between these extremes. The State and the 
local authorities increase the individual con- 
tributions by a maximum sum of 1,500 marks 
for each person eligible for a pension whose 
other annual income does not exceed 1,000 
marks a year. No public contribution is 
payable if the property of the insured person 
is able to income tax. When pensions are 
paid to both husband and wife, the contri- 
bution from the public authorities is reduced 
by 20 per cent. The Bill contains provisions 
for increasing the participation of the State 
and the local authorities when the person in 
receipt of a pension has depedent children. 
The age at which old-age pensions are payable 
is fixed at 65 years. 
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The amount of the basic pension constituted 
by the insured person’s contributions varies 
according to the number of years of payment. 
Thus, a person in the poorest class, that is, 
with a weekly income less than 100 marks, 
who has paid contributions for ten years, will 
receive 147 marks, supplemented by the con- 
tributions of the State and the local authori- 
ties. 
over at the moment of coming into force of 
the new insurance system will be eligible for a 
pension after 10 years of participation in the 
scheme. 

The administration of invalidity and old- 
age insurance will be undertaken by com- 
mittees appointed by the local authorities, a 
State Insurance Office under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs, and five in- 
spectors appointed by Parliament. 


The rural exodus in the 
United States appears to be 
losing momentum rapidly, 
according to the report of 
the United States secretary 
of Agriculture for the year 
1927, recently published. During the year 
the movement of population away from farms 
was smaller than in several previous years, 
while the movement back to farms was larger, 
the net loss of farming population having been 
192,000, the smallest loss in recent years. 

The following figures are given as to the 
movement of population to and from farms. 
The gross number of persons leaving farms 
for cities since 1922 is estimated at about 
2,000,000 a year. Simultaneously an opposite 
movement from cities to farms is estimated at 
about 1,000,000 to 1,400,000 persons a year; in 
other words the net annual loss of farm popu- 
lation has ranged between 1,000,000 and 600,000 
persons. This loss has been partly counter- 
balanced by an increase of births over deaths; 
making allowance for this, the estimated 
absolute annual loss in recent years must 
have ranged between 650,000 and 200,000 
persons. 

The Secretary of Agriculture points out that 
“some relative loss of population from the 
country to the town is apparently a normal 
characteristic of our agriculture, by reason of 
the comparatively high natural rate of in- 
crease in the country and because of the pro- 
gressive substitution of mechanical power for 
man power. A readjustment of farm person- 
nel to a diminishing labour requirement need 
give us no concern. It is an evidence of 
health and progress rather than of deterior- 
ation in agriculture. Continuance of present 
tendencies in the movement of farm popu- 
lation may bring us within a few years to 
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Persons who are 65 years of age or 
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a point at which the annual loss will not 
exceed the proportion necessary to allow for 
draining off the excess in natural increase and 
for the drop in labour requirements.” 

The report points out that the following 
groups can be distinguished among the per- 
sons leaving farms—young adults just ready 
to enter various occupations, older persons 
seeking better earnings or jobs more interest- 
ing to them than farming, a fair sprinkling of 
prosperous adults desiring the comforts of 
urban life, and a group forced to leave agri- 
culture through the disabilities of age. 

As regards the movement of adolescents 
away from the farm, it is, in the opinion 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, “quite com- 
patible with the well-being both of agriculture 
and of the nation.” They probably leave 
farming either because they do not take to 
farm life, and therefore seek other occupations 
or because in any case more children are born 
on farms than can find a suitable place in 
farming. 





The employees’ pension of the New York 
Central Railway spent $2,591,000 in pensions 
in 1928, an average of $722 a pension. It has 
spent $19,504,000 on 9,655 pensions since the 
system was started in 1910. There were 4,469 
on the pension list at the close of 1928, of 
whom 2,722 were retired under the provisions 
of the age limit, 1,362 for disability and 385 
voluntarily. 





A resolution favouring the adoption of 
Mothers’ Allowance legislation in Nova 
Scotia was adopted at a public meeting held 
under the auspices of the Children’s Aid 
Society at Halifax on March 13. 

Provincial legislation to require that all 
restaurant attendants and other handlers of 
food in Manitoba shall undergo periodical 
medical examination was recommended in a 
resolution adopted by a meeting held under 
the auspices of the Winnipeg Board of Trade 
in February. The meeting was attended by 
leading hotel and restaurant keepers and 
members of the public health committee of 
the Board. 





The labour legislation recently recommended 
to the New York State Legislature by Gov- 
ernor Franklin D. Roosevelt included the 
prohibition of the granting of temporary in- 
junctions in industrial disputes without notice 
of hearing, and provision for trial before a 
jury of any alleged violations of injunctions. 
Governor Roosevelt also recommended that 
workmen’s compensation be extended to cover 
all occupational diseases. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation at the end of 

March was reported by the Superinten- 

dents of the Employment Service of Canada to 
be as follows:— 


Nova Scotia—Although not many requests 
for farm workers had been received as yet, 
spring work was about to open up. Fishing 
catches were reported as good, and the fish 
industry appeared to be quite busy. While 
logging was held up pending river driving, 
some progress was reported. The coal mining 
industry was fairly well engaged, and, al- 
though short time at the mines was fairly 
prevalent, fair production was reported. Manu- 
facturing was stated to be normally active. 
Apart from the City of Halifax, where con- 
siderable building and construction work was 
proceeding, and the pulp mill project near 
Liverpool, very litthe work in the construction 
industry was being carried on throughout the 
provinee. Transportation was reported as 
being rather heavy, while trade was good for 
the season. There was an increase in the 
demand for women houseworkers, with a suffi- 
cient number of applicants available locally. 


New Brunswick—The agricultural industry 
was very quiet, although spring work would 
be opened up shortly. The fishing industry 
was reported as quiet, with only light catches. 
Logging was seasonally slack, in anticipation 
of river driving. The customary volume of 
production was reported from the manufac- 
turing industry. Not much construction work 
was being carried on, although the volume of 
building was not unfavourable for the season. 
Transportation was fairly active, with port 
activities at St. John continuing quite brisk. 
There were the usual demands for women 
domestic workers with fair numbers of appli- 
cants to the offices. 


Quebec—Orders for farm workers were be- 
ginning to be received by the employment 
offices. Requests for river drivers for the 
logging industry were being received, and men 
were being placed. Manufacturing industries, 
generally, appeared to be maintaining, and in 
some cases increasing, activity, except in the 
city of Montreal where textiles and boots and 
shoes were reported as rather quiet.  Al- 
though building and construction had not yet 
opened up to any considerable extent, orders 
for different building tradesmen were bemg 
received and filled. Transportation was active, 
while trade was commented upon as being 
good. There were many calls for all classes of 


female domestic ‘help, with plenty of appli- 
cants reporting. 


Ontario —At the different employment offices 
there was a noticeable and general increase in 
the demand for farm labourers, with single 
men particularly being sought. Manufacturing 
conditions were quite good, with orders for 
skilled mechanics of yarious sorts being rela- 
tively numerous; the automobile trades in 
Toronto, Oshawa and Windsor were specially 
mentioned as being active. In view of the fact 
that even at this early date building tradesmen 
were well employed, and in view of the further 
fact that substantial building programs were 
in prospect for the forthcoming season, par- 
ticularly in the Sudbury mining field, there 
was some indication that the supply of workers 
of this class would be sufficient to cope with 
the situation during the summer months. The 
logging season seemed to be fairly well over, 
and only cleanup work was proceeding. The 
mining industry presented the usual phenome- 
non of considerable activity but very few 
vacancies for additional workers. Orders for 
women domestic workers were not difficult to 
satisfy, except in so far as competent cooks- 
general were concerned. 


Manitoba—The demand for farm help was 
rapidly increasing, but sufficient applicants 
to fill all vacancies were available. The de- 
mand for logging workers had practically ter- 
minated for the season. While some building 
work was proceeding in Winnipeg, construction 
was awaiting finer weather before being be- 
gun; a rather promising building program was 
in prospect. Manufacturing continued active. 
The demand for casual labourers was almost 
negligible. There was good demand for 
women domestic workers, orders from the 
country increasing, with a fair number of 
applicants presenting themselves. 


Saskatchewan—The demand for farm hands 
showed a decided increase, and, while actual 
shortages of these workers had not yet de- 
veloped, some difficulty was being experienced 
in filling orders in some cases. Construction 
work was beginning to open up, although not 
many workers were being taken on yet. The 
demand for general labour was fairly quiet, 
being as usual much in excess of the number 
of such applicants. The demand for women 
houseworkers was increased, with some diffi- 
culty in securing sufficient applicants in all 
cases. 


Alberta—The demand for farm help for 
spring work showed a substantial increase, with 
applicants rather plentiful at the different 
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centres. Building activity was good for the 
time of year, and, with fair sized programs in 
contemplation, further development in this 


for workers for the logging industry nor for the 
coal mining industry. The demand for women 
workers for domestic services, particularly for 











































line was anticipated with the oncoming warmer country district, continued brisk, with a 
weather. There was practically no demand shortage of applicants. 
MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1929 1928 
March Febri ary Janvary March February January 
Trade, external, aggregate..... aerate Si acts 180,854, 473 194, 255,726 229,564,777 177,319, 251 163, 934, 160 

Imports, merchandise for 

GODSUMPTtION chrcas. cies sits SRD once meet 97,0 2,055 96,959,301 1°0, 418,027 85, 932,397 79,506,417 

Exports, Canadian produce.. $ |------+-+++++5 82,259,345 94,942,041 106, 974, 564 88,565, 196 82,564,479 
Customs duty collected........ $ |--.+essseeeee 15,506,308] 14,753,062} 19,627,309] 12,881,684] 11,797,596 
Bank debits to Individua 

RECOUNTS eee ena | tsiaveln re siti ans wiser 3, 427,281,316] 4,095,329, 745] 3,215,407, 776} 3,101,983, 416 3,399, 113,036 
Bank notes in circulation....... $ |..s::-seesee 162,332, 853 158,119,625 176, 805, 067 160, 622,392 162,029,910 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ |--sceccssssees 1,518, 536,768] 1,525,986, 284] 1,487, 737,722] 1,477,807, 215 1,466,081, 100 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |----+-.::++++ 1, 2:8, 466,643] 1, 220,963,096] 1,148,782, 772) 1,100, 187,256} 1,090,011, 806 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

WomMOnstOcksS op. asc. cstsleselsiee 192-6 209-4 207-4 149-5 146-0 149-3 

Preferred stocks........ 106-9 108-1 107-4 109-9 110-9 111-5 

(1) Index of interest rate: 141-2 98-1 97-1 88-7 87-7 89-8 
(2)(3) Prices, Whoselale, Index 

MBGHIOL 2 ok a vee esis teed oe 96-1 95-7 94°5 97-7 96-8 96-9 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

BEG ener c a eae oe 2. ewan 21-52 21-41 21-55 21-15 21-25 21-41 
(4)Business failures, number......... 181 175 185 149 208 210 
(4)Business failures, liabilities. $ 699, 542 2,417,897 2,241,169 6, 846, 062 3,961,779 3,249,415 
€)Employment, Index Number, 

_ Employers pay roll figures. 111-4 110-5 109-1 102-6 102-0 100-7 
(2) (©) Unemployment, percentage 

(trade union members)..........- 6-8 6:3 -6 7-0 6- 6-6 
Aimigrahion meade eaestaseces-0 ee lores = Fe See se 4, 634 4,164 14, 665 4,312 3,692 
Railway— 

(8)Car loadings, revenue, 

EE OIC UE ods cette chic eae cars 259 , 327 264, 129 220,814 253,191 255,776 243, 235 

(7)Canadian National Rail- 

ways, gross earnings..... $ 18, 145, 568 19,614,509 18,871,671 17,393,076 19,587,484 18,871,671 
(8)Operating expenses...... BI svete cee epmt siete onl fete sakav= inte sipiv 16, 235,672 16,361,270 16,176,971 16,492,282 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings...... Se actin sone 14,458, 245 15, 865,599 16,807,501 14,973,001 15,320, 285 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, . 

altines tS one 5 SME coinaesuens 12, 656, 872 13, 9.9, 667 13,174, 294 12,369 918 13, 442,249 
Steam railways, freight in 

EOICTIATLOS cece hee ove cones stays limiciere ars iclic- ere ™syevele| | ohens 9 utsatapeney'e ois inte 3,110,143, 709] 2,923,456, 738 3,013,199, 841] 3, 227,187,540 

Building permits.............. | | er 10,473,479 8,364, 670 14,916, 247 10,323, 405 7,716,587 
(°) Contrates awarde@........ $ 27,125,300 28,425,800 41,962,000 22,946,100 25,875, 200 20,480,000 
Mineral production— = 

APO Soe 22m shi uistord cngere ea tore tons 86,176 93,939 87,764 78,390 64, 691 65, 006 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 137, 158 117,445 116, 260 118, 258 98,820 84,295 

erro plloySus. os. cs acc ccce tons 5,972 5,790 6,475 4,629 4,056 4,619 

Sate 2th doses es POS eure «ot 1,610,528 1,536,641 1,405,423 1,413,853 1,683,476 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. £05,861 690,73 - 720,892 929,874 505,322 773, 808 
Crude petroleum imports...... al herr an teen ans 45, 483,000 57,449,000 74,495,000 38,995,000 51,624,000 
Rubber imports) Aasiac.00 es vines Bbsia tnt s ees tetaene 6,514,000 8,420,000 6,696, 000 5,719,000 5,129,000 
ME OELOM ITMAPOLEBING oaie« s,0e1eaiersie cis TSS. Wheteeees na gretey tose aise 13,089,000 18,485,000 12,239,000 11,854,000 19,635,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 

BUD IN Sota, clit sies wrens pielee cenit ete sees tee tse 154, 106, 766 111,709, 490 189, 899, 862 165,110,815 212,560,964 
Flour production.............+- yo Sul reer neseinebanarell ne ieaseonvashes« 3 sc202 1,698,000 1,617,000 1,464,000 1,579, 000 
Sugar manufactured........... atleast tore aia 44,463,000 17,746,000 59,485,000 64,809,000 30,841, 000 
Output of central electric sta- 

ions, daily average........ Rea eset yareveasiolo ctor: 47,874,000 48,618,000 43,308, 000 44,207,000 42,791,000 
(10)Sales of insurance........... GOR Aopen pete ie Ane 46, 957,000 50,116,000 44,505,000 39, 962,000 47,270,000 
IN GWEDTIN Gos cuins ve ale x oie ais POMS ec Ascta see 2 187, 200 212,191 197,976 189, 822 186,721 
Automobiles, passenger...........+-[esesssreeceres 28,486 17, 164 15,232 10,315 6,705 

11) Index of physical volume of 

=) beeen) BS el serstete cree ors ie satiertanp nie he eae 183-7 211-6 164-1 163+7 159-0 
Industrial production...........+-{esecesss seers 203-1 209-0 168-2 166-1 160-3 
Mantsneturing oe... Sepia: sme sted emer ae ainloeele 179-8 180-9 168-2 158°4 147-0 














(7) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(8) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(®) MacLean’s Building Review. 


(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 
(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 
(3) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 4 
(4) Bradstreet. (10) Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau, 
(5) Figures for end of previous months. Conn. 
(6) Figures for four weeks ending March 380, 1929, and cor- 
responding previous periods. ny / ; . 
(11) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
ing and construction. Manufacturing includes production of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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British Columbia—There were only a few 
orders for farm workers notified to the em- 
ployment offices, and some difficulty was being 
encountered in seguring suitable applicants in 
all cases. Judging by the demand for workers 
for it, the logging industry was quiet, although 
from other indications it appeared fairly active 
in some districts. Mining appeared quite 
busy, and some orders for additional workers 
were being listed. Though the number of 
building tradesmen unemployed did not seem 
unduly large for the time of year, the con- 
struction group for the most part was awaiting 
the advent of more favourable weather before 
building programs were proceeded with Manu- 
facturing showed a slight improvement. Gen- 
eral conditions in this province seemed quite 
favourable. 


There was a moderate gain 
in employment at the begin- 
ning of March, according to 
monthly statements furnished 
to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by 6,422 
of the larger employers of labour throughout 
Canada. The working forces of these firms 
aggregated 944,681 persons, as compared with 
936,108 in the preceding month. This increase 
caused the index number (average, 1926= 
100), to rise from 110.5 on February 1 to 


E\MPLOYERS’ 
Reports 


111.4 at the beginning of March, as compared: 


with 102.6, 97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 91.0, 82.9 
and 89.0 on March 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The trend was upward in the Maritime 
Provinces, Ontario and British Columbia, but 
in Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contrac- 
tions were indicated. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, improvement was registered in manu- 
factures, particularly in iron and steel works, 
and transportation and construction were also 
busier. Logging and mining, however, re- 
ported seasonal losses. In Quebec, the decrease 
was due to seasonal curtailment, mainly in 
transportation, construction, logging and trade. 
Manufacturing, on the other hand, was de- 
cidedly brisker. In Ontario, manufacturing 
recorded considerable recovery, and construc- 
tion, services and communications were also 
more active, while transportation, mining, 
logging and trade were seasonally slack. In 
the Prairie Provinces, manufacturing and rail- 
way construction showed increases, while min- 
ing and transportation reported reduced ac- 
tivity. In British Columbia, manufacturing, 
particularly of lumber products, recorded im- 
portant advances in employment, as did log- 
ging, mining, transportation and construction, 
while only small changes were noted in other 
industries. 


Employment advanced in Montreal, Toronto, 
Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent Border 
Cities and Vancouver, while the trend was 
unfavourable in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. In Montreal, there were continued 
gains, chiefly in manufactures; on the other 
hand, trade and construction showed seasonal 
curtailment. In Quebec, manufacturing afforded 
more employment, while construction and 
transportation were slacker. In Toronto, iron 
and steel and textiles reported a considerable 
increase, but there was a seasonal falling-off 
in construction. In Ottawa, manufactures were 
more active, but trade was seasonally dull. 
In Hamilton, manufacturing, especially of iron 
and steel and textiles, afforded more employ- 
ment. In the Border Cities, pronounced im- 
provement was indicated, mainly in automo- 
bile factories. In Winnipeg, the decline was 
largely in trade, while manufactures were 
somewhat busier. In Viancouver manufactur- 
ing, construction and transportation recorded 
substantial increases. 


A review of the returns by industries shows 
marked improvement in manufactures, notably 
in iron and steel, lumber and textile factories; 
construction, communications and services also 
recorded increased employment. On the other 
hand, logging, mining, transportation and trade 
showed seasonal curtailment. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of March, 1929. 


According to the reports tabu- 


TRADE lated at the close of February 
UNION from a total of 1,673 local 
Reports trade unions, with a member- 


ship aggregating 188,888 per- 
sons, 12,834 or a percentage of 6.8 were with- 
out work on the last day of the month, 
compared with an unemployment percentage 
of 6.3 in January. The situation, however, 
showed slight improvement over February a 
year ago when the percentage of idle members 
stood at 7.0. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Ontario and Alberta unions al! contri- 
buted during February to the total inerease 
in unemployment recorded over January, the 
bulk of which occurred in Nova Scotia and 
Quebec, while the declines in the other proy- 
inces were nominal only. Of the gains in 
employment registered from Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and British Columbia unions none 
were particularly outstanding. In comparing 
with the returns for February of last year, 
Nova Scotia unions reported a more favour- 
able situation during the month under review, 
and advances in employment of much lesser 
degree were manifest by Quebec, Ontario and 
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British Columbia unions. On the other hand, 
contractions in activity were indicated from 
New Brunswick, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta unions, which in part offset the gains 
in the other provinces. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the unemployment situation re- 
ported by trade unions at the close of Feb- 
ruary, 1929. 


During the month of Febru- 


EMPLOYMENT ary, 1929, the offices of the 
OFFICE Employment Service of Can- 
REPORTS ada made 21,445 references of 


persons to vacancies and 
effected a total of 20,184 placements, of which 
11,744 were in regular employment and 8,440 
in casual work. Of the placements ir regular 
employment 8,353 were of men and 3,391 of 
women. Applications for work were received 
from 31,932 workers, of whom 21,808 were men 
and 10,024 women, while employers notified 
the Service of opportunities for 13,350 men 
and 8,549 women, a total of 21,899 vacancies. 
A decline was shown in the volume of business 
transacted when the above figures were com- 
pared with those of the preceding month, but 
an increase was indicated when a comparison 
was made with the corresponding month last 
year, the reports for January, 1929, showing 
24,865 vacancies offered, 38,328 applications 
made, and 22,800 placements effected, while 
in February, 1928, there were recorded 21,092 
vacancies, 30,733 applications for work, and 
19,690 placements in regular and casual em- 
ployment. A report in detail of the work of 
the offices for the month of February, 1929, 
will be found elsewhere in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
CONTRACTS value of permits issued in 
AWARDED 6¥ cities during February, 


1929, was $10,318,338 as 
compared with $8,364,670 in the preceding 
month and $10,318,338 in February, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review, estimated 
the total value of the construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in March at $27,125,300. 
Of this amount, $9,458,200 was for business 
buildings, $8,802,700 was for residential build- 
ings, $6,607,500 was for engineering under- 
takings. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during March, 1929, by provinces, 
was as follows:—Ontario, $13,917,600; Quebec, 
$6,694,100; New Brunswick, $53,000; Nova 
Scotia, $125,500; Prince Edward Island, 
$16,100; British Columbia, $2,592,800; Alberta, 
$983,700; Saskatchewan, $1,444,800; Manitoba, 
$1,297,700. 
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Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain 
industries during recent 
months and also in the cor- 
responding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 369. 

Active business conditions have prevailed 
in Canada since the beginning of the present 
year, according to indexes of physical volume 
maintained by the Dominion Bureau of Stat- 
istics and published in the Monthly Review 
of Business Statistics. The physical volume of 
business averaged greater in January and 
February than in any other two-month period 
during the ten years under observation. Auto- 
mobile production was at a specially high 
level in February, surpassing all previous 
records for the month. The output of the 
primary iron and steel industry indicated the 
marked activity in this group, and reflected 
in turn the expansion in plant and equipment 
which is fairly general throughout Canadian 
industry and transportation systems. The pro- 
duction of newsprint and the export of lumber 
showed recession in February from the levels 
of the preceding month. Crude rubber, 
petroleum and cotton were imported in lesser 
volume than in January, after the usual ad- 
justment for seasonal tendencies. Coal pro- 
duction was greater in February than in Janu- 
ary, notwithstanding the shorter month. Ex- 
ports of the better grades of asbestos were 
greater than in January, while judged by 
experts and receipts at the Royal Mint the 
production of metals showed a recession. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRoDUCTION 


A summary of Canadian 
EXTERNAL TRADE trade prepared by the De- 

partment of National Rev- 
enue shows that in February, 1929, the 
merchandise entered for consumption amounted 
to $97,042,055 as compared with $96,959,301 
in the preceding month, and with $86,006,897 
in February, 1928. The chief imports in Feb- 
ruary, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$26,619,257; fibres, textiles and textile: pro- 
ducts, $18,451,058; non-metallic minerals and 
products, $11,080,683. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
February, 1929, amounted to $82,259,345, as 
compared with $94,942,041 in January, 1929, 
and with $88,565,196 in February, 1928. The 
chief exports in February, 1929, were: Agri- 
cultural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$25,482,643; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$19,871,478; Non-ferrous metals and their pro- 
ducts, $9,482,681. 

In the eleven months ending February, 1929, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,248,848,550 and imports $1,130,350,273. 
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Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
March, 1929, was very much less than in 
February, none of the disputes occurring dur- 
ing the month involving large numbers of 
workers or lasting for any length of time. 
The time loss in man working days was allso 
less than in March, 1928. There were in 
existence during the month eleven disputes, 
involving 1,363 workpeople, and resulting in 
a time loss of 3,079 working days, as com- 
pared with nine disputes involving 1,480 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 28,946 
working days in-February. In March, 1928, 
there were on record thirteen disputes, in- 
volving 1,095 workpeople, and resulting in a 
time loss of 7,806 working days. At the end 
of March there were on record three disputes 
affecting 141 workpeople, not including those 
strikes and lockouts in which employment 
conditions were reported to be no _ longer 
affected but which had not been formally 
called off. 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was slightly higher at $11.23 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $11.15 
for February; $10.92 for March, 1928; $11.05 
for March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 1926; 10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; $10.79 
for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 1922; $13.23 
for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the 
peak); $1266 for March, 1918; and $7.68 
for March 1914. The increase was due to 
shghtly higher prices for eggs, butter, beef, 
veal, fresh pork, beans and evaporated apples. 
Slight declines occurred in the prices of lard, 
rice, granulated sugar, tea and coffee. In- 
cluding the cost of fuel and rent with that of 
foods the total budget averaged $21.52 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with $21.41 
for February; $21.15 for March, 1928; $21.29 
for March, 1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21 
for March, 1925; $21 for March, 1924- $21.42 
for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; $23.87 
for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the 
peak) ; $20 for March, 1918: and $1435 for 
March, 1914. Rent was slightly higher. 

In wholesale prices the revised index number 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again slightly 
higher at 96.1 for March, as compared with 
95.7 for February; 97.7 for March, 1928; 
97.3 for March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 
1926. In the grouping according to chief 
component materials five of the eight main 
groups were higher, two were lower and one 
was unchanged. The groups which advanced 


were: the Animals and their Products group, 
due maninly to higher prices for live stock, 
meats, fowl, butter and cheese; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due mainly 
to higher prices for some lines of lumber; 
the Iron and its Products group, chiefly be- 
cause of higher prices for scrap iron; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of 
advances in the prices of copper, lead, spelter 
and silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Pro- 
ducts group, due mainly to advances in some 
lines of paint materials. The Vegetables 
and their Products group and the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group declined, 
the former due to lower prices for grains, 
mill feed, foreign fruits, sugar, potatoes, rubber, 
naval stores and some vegetable oils, which 
more than offset higher prices for flour, tea, 
coffee, apples and hay, and the latter due to 
lower prices for jute, hessian and wool, which 


‘more than offset advances in the prices of 


cotton, silk, flax fibre, hemp, sisal, and manila 
rope. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group was unchanged. 





Accidents in Ontario in March 


In March, 1929, 6,236 accidents were re- 
ported to the Ontario Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board, and of these thirty-four were 
fatal. These figures showed a small decline 
from February, when there were 6,640 acci- 
dents including 49 fatalities, but the figures 
for March, 1929, are higher than those for 
March, 1928. The total benefits awarded to 
injured workers and_ their dependents in 
March, 1929, were $626,806, of which $105,768 
was for medical aid. These figures show very 
httle change from February when total bene- 
fits were $626,148, including $102,002 for 
medical aid. 


; Speaking recently of the upward tendency 
in the number of accidents reported to the 
Board, Mr. R. B. Morley, general manager 
of the Industrial Accident Prevention. Associa- 
tions of Ontario, pointed out that this may 
be explained to some extent by the increase 
in payroll in the province in 1928 and to the 
growing practice of reporting the most minor 
type of accident to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Board. Mr. Morley states that the grow- 
ing interest of executives in accident pre- 
vention has already begun to produce results. 
There are all told about 25,000 plants under 
compensation in Ontario, of which 8,000 are 
under the jurisdiction of the Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Associations. The payroll 
of these eight thousand, however, is about 
two-thirds of the total, 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1929 


URING the month of March the Depart- 
ment received two applications for the 
establishment of Boards of Conciliation and 
Investigation under the provisions of the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act, as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) From locomotive engineers employed by 
the Canadian National Railways and being 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. The dispute grew out of the em- 
ployees’ desire to amend certain rules govern- 
ing the service of the applicants. The number 
of employees directly concerned was given as 
four thousand. The Minister of Labour estab- 
lished a Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion shortly after the close of the month and 


Labour Courts 


A system of Labour Courts was established 
in Germany in 1927 by an act passed in De- 
cember in the preceding year, the new tmbu- 
nals consisting of (1) local labour courts; (2) 
State labour courts; and (3) the Federal 
Labour Court. The work of these courts since 
they began to function on July 1, 1927, down 
to the end of that year, is described in a 
recent report from Berlin (Wirtschaft und Sta- 
tistik, No. 21, 1928). 

The local courts consist of a chairman ap- 
pointed by the State and of two members 
respectively representing the employers and 
workers. State labour courts and the Federal 
labour court are presided over by specially 
qualified judges, assisted by assessors repre- 
senting employers and workers appointed by 
the Federal government from nomination lists 
submitted by the respective National trade 
organizations. 

The great majority of the cases heard by 
the local tribunals arose out of disputes be- 
tween employees and workers regarding their 
contractual relationships as employers and 
employed, or out of unlawful acts connected 
with the employment. Of the total number 
of 164,618 cases filed for hearing 136,264 were 
disposed of by the end of the year 1927, of 
which 38,942 cases were settled by amicable 
agreement in conciliation proceedings before 
the chairman of the Court, as provided for 
under the Act with a view to the settlement 
of a dispute without recourse to legal pro- 
ceedings. A further 16,859 cases were settled 
by amicable arrangement during the course 
of the formal proceedings before the Court. 
A total of 50,716 further cases were disposed 


appointed Board members as follows: On the 
company’s recommendation, Mr. J. L. Coun- 
sell, K.C., Hamilton, Ontario; on the em- 
ployees’ recommendation, Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, 
K.C., Ottawa, Ontario. 

(2) From certain employees of the Domin- 
ion and Atlantic Railway Company being 
clerks, freight handlers, station and stores de- 
partment employees, represented by ithe 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees. Ninety employees were stated to be 
directly affected by this dispute, which con- 
cerned wages and working conditions. The 
application was under consideration at the 
close of the month. 


in Germany 


of by decision of the chairman alone, who 
has power to pronounce judgment in cases 
where no formal hearing takes place either 
by default or on acccunt of the withdrawal 
of the claim or the abandonment of the case 
by one of the parties. Thus the Courts were 
called upon to pronounce Judgment after pro- 
cess of trial in only 21.8 per cent of all cases 
disposed of. 

Appeal against the findings of a local court 
were made to the State Labour Courts in 
4,545 cases. 

Further appeals to the Federal Labour 
Court are permitted in cases where the judg- 
ment of the lower court is claimed to rest on 
the non-application or incorrect application 
of a legal provision cr a clause of a collective 
agreement affecting the terms of imdividual 
contracts of employment. During the six 
months ending December 31, 1927, 123 such 
appeals were filed, 





The second edition of a descmptive pamph- 
let on old age pensions in Austria, by Dr. 
Fritz Rager, secretary of the Vienna Bureau 
for Wage Earners and Salaried Workers, was 
published recently. Dr. Rager, in 1a pre- 
face to this edition, calls attention to the re- 


markable growth in public sentiment im 
favour of social insurance during the past 
half year. The benefits of old age pensions 


were extended to agricultural workers at the 


beginning of the present year. This and other 


recent developments are described in the 
second edition, which also contains an outline 
of the most important problems arising in the 
administration of old age pensions. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during March was 
eleven, as compared with nine during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was very much less than in February, none of 
the disputes reported involving large numbers 
of workers for any length of time. As com- 
pared with March, 1928, while a larger number 
of workers were involved, the time loss in man 
working days was only about one-half as great. 











Number | Number of | Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
Mia y 1029 a scctalara eisjacs 11 1,363 3,079 
Fhlep sl G29). caveme ieee 9 1,480 28,946 
(Mary) L028: aielsts)ccse ce 13 1,095 7,806 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time lossis caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Hach month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” 


The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 515 workpeople, 
were carried over from February, and seven 
disputes commenced during March. Eight of 
these eleven disputes terminated during the 
month, five being in favour of the workers, 
two in favour of the employer and one result- 
ing In a compromise. At the end of March, 
therefore, there were on record three disputes 
involving strikes or lockouts, as follows: plum- 
bers, Kingston, Ont.; shipwrights, Vancouver, 
B.C.; and musicians, Ottawa, Ont. 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in= 
formation has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont., December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q.. May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; shcet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 


fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, and 
shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., August 
13, 1928. 

Information has reached the Department as 
to a dispute at Edmonton, Alta., involving 
bricklayers engaged in sewer construction, 
owing to a dispute as to the class of labour 
which should be employed on the work and 
consequently the rate of wages. The employer 
secured other workmen to proceed with the 
job. Only three employees being affected, the 
dispute is recorded as a “minor dispute” as 
defined in a previous paragraph. 


Information has also reached the Depart- 
ment that a strike involving telegraph oper- 
ators employed by stock-brokers in the United 
States, commencing about March 18, 1929, 
involved small numbers in certain cities in 
Canada including Montreal and Vancouver. 
No particulars as to this dispute have been 
received. 

A strike of painters in Victoria, B.C., was 
reporated about March 25, but an increase of 
10 cents per hour was agreed to in about ten 
days. Particulars have not yet been received. 


The following paragraphs give particulars in 
regard to certain disputes in addition to the 
information given in the tabular statement. 


Tie Currers, ONIon Lake, Ont—As re- 
ported im the last issue of the Lasour GAZETTE 
tie workers on strike for an increase in wages 
had been offered a partial increase by the 
employer early in March, approximately one 
hundred out of the three hundred originally on 
strike returning to work on the employer’s 
terms, the other two hundred having secured 
work with other employers. 


Textite Factory Workers, Hamu.ton, Ont. 
—As stated in the March issue of the Larour 
Gazerts the strike of textile workers in a cot- 
ton factory in Hamilton was called off on 
March 4, the employer agreeing to take back 
the workers still on strike without discrimina- 
tion, whenever there were places for them, 
under the same conditions as before the strike. 
A small number of the strikers had secured 
work with other employers. 


PHoro Eneravers, Toronto, Ont.—Employ- 
ees involved in this dispute, having been dis- 
missed on January 7, agreed to return to 
work on March 11, the employer having under- 
taken to give positions to all former employees 
who had not secured -work elsewhere, or who 
did not secure positions within a week, with 
the same wages and working conditions as 
before the dispute. On March 11, when the 
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workers reported at the plant, a dispute arose PLumpers, Kineston, Ontr—At the end of 
as to a change in conditions. One of the March the union reported nine workers still 
workers was arrested for trespass but the on strike receiving strike pay, and eighteen 
charge was withdrawn in court after the evi- other strikers not employed, while eleven had 
dence for the prosecution was given. The secured work with other employers since the 
workers involved have since secured work beginning of the dispute, April 2, 1928, which 
elsewhere, but the union has not declared the was due to a demand for an increase in 
dispute terminated. wages of $1.00 per hour. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MARCH, 1929 
nn eeeeeeeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEeEEEEeEeEeEeEeeeEeEeEeEaEaEuaE 


Number} Time 
, of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working Remarks 
; involved days 


a ee eet rere Pate kha aT RW oe oe 
(a) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to February, 1929. 





Logeine— 
Tie cutters, Onion Lake, Ont.. 100 200 |Commenced Jan. 26, 1929, for increase in piece rates 
and in the monthly rate. Terminated Mar. 4, 
1929. Compromise. 
MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 
Textile factory workers, Ham- 
alton Outre vk eee ee 400 800 |Commenced Jan. 30, 1929, against changes in 


working conditions involving reduction of staff. 

rn Terminated Mar. 4, 1929; in favour of employer. 
Printing and Publishing— 

Photo engravers, Toronto, Ont. 6 48 |Alleged lockout, commenced Jan. 17, 1929, of union 

employees. Work to beresumed Mar. 11, 1929, 

on previous conditions; a dispute arising, workers 


CONSTR UctIoN— secured employment elsewhere. 
Buildings and Structures— ‘ 
lumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 216 |Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during February, 1929. 


MaNnvurAcrURING— 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Women’s clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 15 75 |Commenced Mar. 4, 1929, for increase in wages and 
abrogation of piece work system. Terminated 
Mar. 11, 1929 in favour of workers. 
Tron, Steel and Products— 

Auto. factory workers (tool 
and die makers), Oshawa, 
ODI Bac caak oh cays aay SoiaieL ae lees 25 450 |Commenced Mar. 5, 1929, against appointment of 

foreman. Terminated Mar. 27, 1929; in favour 

of employer. 

Auto. factory workers (assem- ; om 
blers), Toronto, Ont......... 40 20 |Commenced Mar. 20, 1929, against change in piece 

work system. Terminated Mar 21, 1929; in 

favour of workers. 


CoNnSTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Certain building trades,Murray 





RES Vall Cl meetin cinar ocuaiciew gee 600 400 |Commenced Mar. 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated Mar. 7, 1929; in favour of workers. 
Shi pbuilding— 
Shipwrights, etc., Vancouver, . 
EN Creme era tet Groner: 125 750 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 
TRANSPORTATION— 
Electric Railways— ; ? 
Trackmen, Winnipeg, Man.... 36 36 |Commenced Mar. 13, 1929, against a new working 
condition. Terminated Mar. 14, 1929; in favour 
® of workers. 
SERVICE— ; 
-eational— F ; af 
Bec Ottawa, Ont....... 7 84 |Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, to maintain union work- 
ing conditions. Unterminated. 
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Women’s CiorHina Facrory Workers, 
Winnivec, Man—Employees in a women’s 
clothing factory ceased work on March 4, de- 
manding an increase in wages for the lower 
paid employees and the abrogation of piece 
work. Work was resumed on March 11, the 
demands of the workers having been conceded. 


Auto Factory Workers (Toon anp Die 
Maxers), OsHawa, Onr—A number of em- 
ployees, tool and die makers, ceased work on 
March 5, protesting against the appointment 
of a certain man as foreman and also against 
the employment of workmen brought from 
foreign countries when ‘Canadian workmen 
were available. The employer stated that the 
strikers would have been laid off in a short 
time as their services were not required 
until the autumn. Through the intervention 
of the Minister of Labour negotiations were 
earried on between the parties and the em- 
ployer agreed to give employment to the 
strikers without discrimination, and at the end 
of March five had been re-engaged. The re- 
mainder of the strikers who had not secured 


work elsewhere were re-employed early in 
April. 
Avro Factory Workers (ASSEMBLERS), 


Toronto, Ont—Assemblers in an automobile 
factory in Toronto ceased work on March 20, 
objecting to a change from individual piece 
work to group piece work, a system which the 
workers believed would cause a reduction in 
their earnings. The employer agreed to return 
to the old system and work was resumed within 
a few hours. 

Crerrain Burpinae Traves, Murray Bay, 
P.Q—Labourers engaged on the construction 
of a building ceased work on March 6, de- 
manding an increase in wages from 30 cents 
per hour to 40 cents per hour, and the follow- 
ing day were joined by carpenters and plum- 
bers, the carpenters demanding an increase to 
75 cents, an increase previously from 50 cents 
to 65 cents per hour not being considered 


The transitional period named in connec- 
tion with the British Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act of 1927, which was to have ended 
on April 18, 1929, has been extended for one 
year. The Act provides that after the 
transitional period it will be a condition for 
the receipt of unemployment benefit that at 
least 80 contributions (or in the case of dis- 
abled ex-service men, 10 contributions) have 
been paid in the two years preceding the date 
of the appliants claim for benefit. During the 
transitional period greatly reduced contribu- 


satisfactory. On March 7 the employer con- 
ceded the demands of the strikers and work 
was resumed at one o’clock that afternoon. 


SHIPWRIGHTS, ETC., VANcouvER, B.C—Ship- 
wrights, joiners, caulkers and boat builders 
ceased work on March 25, demanding increases 
in wages from $6.50 to $7.50 per eight-hour 
day. The employer had offered to pay $7 per 
day but this offer was not accepted. At the 
end of the month no settlement had been 
reported. 


TRACKMEN, WINNIPEG, Man—Workers 
were involved in a dispute resulting from the 
provision by the employer of white belts to 
wear when working on the street at night in 
order to prevent accidents, owing to a number 
of instances where trackmen had been struck 
by motor cars. The electric railway company 
secured information as to what measures were 
in use elsewhere, and decided to have the 
trackmen wear a shoulder strap and belt made 
of white convas covered with lumincus paint. 
The trackmen refused to wear these and were 
told that they must do so or be discharged. 
Their representative brought the matter to the 
attention of the Minister of Labour, and at 
his suggestion the men resumed work next 
day pending discussion with the employer as 
to a suitable device. The employer also lifted 
the order to wear the belts pending such 
discussion, and asked the employees to submit 
suggestions. 


Musicians, Orrawa, Ont.—Musicians em- 
ployed at a theatre ceased work on March 25, 
demanding the employment of seven persons 
in the orchestra instead of five as desired by 
the management. The union claimed an 
agreement had been signed providing for 
seven persons. Work was resumed on April 8, 
the management having agreed to the terms 
of the union when the stage hands gave notice 
of a strike in accordance with their agreement 
with the musicians’ union. 


tions are required. The Minister of Labour 
announced in the House of Commons on 
March 7, that while there had been an im- 
provement in employment in the depressed 
areas the change had come too late to affect 
materially the circumstances of a number of 
claimants to benefit. A bill to extend the 
transitional period was introduced on Maych 
13. An outline of the provisions of the Un- 
employment Insurance Act of 1927 was given 
in the Laspour Gazrrre, November, 1927, 
page 1146. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in 
the issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these statis- 
tics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


During February, 15 new disputes were re- 
ported. The total number of disputes in pro- 
gress during the month was 24, involving 
9,100 workpeople and resulting in a time loss 
of 78,000 working days for the month. Of the 
15 disputes beginning in February, 2 arose out 
of proposed reductions in wages, 4 on other 
wages questions, 2 on questions of working 
hours, 5 on questions respecting the employ- 
ment of particular classes or persons and 2 on 
other questions. Settlements were made in 
12 disputes, of which 2 were in favour of 
workpeople, 4 in favour of employers and 6 
ended in compromise. In the case of three 
other disputes, work was resumed pending 


The dispute involving 1,500 workers in the 
wrought iron manufacturing industry in Lan- 
arkshire, Scotland, which began on January 
28, iermniated on March. 2 , When it was agreed 
to refer the matter of worldne hours and 
tonnage rates to arbitration. 


Irish Free State 


During the year 1928, the number of dis- 
putes which began was 52, as compared with 
53 in the previous year. The number of work- 
people involved in all disputes in progress was 

2,190 and the time loss 54,292 working days. 
Of the 52 disputes which began dirs the 
year, 36 were over wages questions, 3 concern- 
ing hours of labour, 11 concerning the engage- 
ment or dismissal of workers and 2 on other 
matters concerning conditions of employment. 

Settlements were reached in 54 disputes. 
Workers’ claims were wholly admitted in 5 
cases, admitted in part in 16 and rejected in 8; 
employers’ claims were wholly successful in 11 
cases, successful in part in 6 and rejected in 
5; in addition, 3 disputes ended with an inde- 
terminate result. 

The principal disputes for the year include 
paper ‘box makers at Dublin from July to 
November, causing a time loss of 13,000 work- 
ing days and builders’ labourers at Cork in 
October and November with a time lozs of 
9,000 working days. 

Table I gives a classification of the disputes 



































negotiations. for the year by industries. 
Tazstr I—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN THE IRISH FREE STATE DURING 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 
Number Work- Working 
Industries _ of people days 
disputes involved lost 

Hood, drink and. tobacco. -fisas.o5 He so oto 7 266 4,416 
Mining and quarrying................ Daca aarerte pve e teietese sis" Dotan recur are ere cicate ei 2 86 1,378 
Building and allied trades.... 8 368 10,371 
Engineering and shipbuilding. ; 4 282 3, 288 
ESR L Se ee e c ee c PR MC Te IE Tee cn tte tst ein aliia aie sieipinlelbe isieraildle erg etgie, sues 3 113 1,817 
Misting» boowand BHOCT «.felsn pxee ein bate» ctl sess ATMO dives sled we hisses ole ts 2 61 582 
(Err i AN MAPEI! date atest cassia ee MAGG “ene aitaue ote ease GieT* nsdn drele wp armyeoasio 1 168 13,360 
Furniture and woodworking. ; 1 18 90 
ere Ca ee earn eR MTech ors te Ge ions sista RL Ne yer evs, Sekagen ae Nae Slane. ote ein at CRSA Ses « adaletoul ds el aeseeee amen 
EE eevelegy ea yr oes TNA TCL | OFWANAED US ees «AYA Rea een x anole eng pF als obs 0 © sol aSegev leo e dino ale avs tehn in aie 1 6 48 
Other transportation (dock labour, etc.).............0.eeece eee eee EE Ce eT 4 155 a 

poe aca Bi 2 a ul ls laa cd Sa 52 3,52 
PRUE UY ELE OLEAN LGC trl CUE e erste enum meagan avon etre sisted Wadena ies bro aaeeb rie IAL io aa eos eho aumeceka leva 9 ainsa'e) 00012 ole ava oipce [e-ob(0' 6) eval aj uyeogaaunialinnag tate 
Lie UbIEY BCrVICese eh cece watt en ce ieee ane oi aie 2 8s Motalesiatounie ters PTE NS ree a ae . ee 
General and miscellaneous trades... ccc cic pect pene pee ndile wer ee cubation bee amas ao ans , 46) 
CE OG at splay RAE ESA AT: PARA cde Neo. Fie So Say RAT «Ve MUMS lopo Uap sneyeaks'sia x eyonguane zegpd 52 2,190 54, 292 
Belgium 2,254,424 working days as compared with 


Statistics for the year 1928 show that the 
number of disputes which terminated during 
the year was 192, of which 191 were strikes and 
one a lockout. The number of establishments 
concerned in these disputes was 528 and the 
number of workpeople involved 77,785, of 
which 74,707 were directly and 3,078 indirectly 


involved. The time loss for the year was 
82145—24 f 


1,658,836 in 1927. 

Of the 192 disputes, 182 were over wages 
questions, 20 concerning discharge of workers, 
13 on trade union questions and the others 
on various other questions. The results of 
the disputes were: 59 in favour of workers, 
72 in favour of employers, 57 ended in com- 
promise and the others had an indeterminate 
result. 
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Table II gives an analysis of the disputes by industries. 
Taste IL—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN BELGIUM DURING 1928, BY INDUSTRIES 























Disputes Workpeople affected 
i termin- Estab- 
ee ating lishments Directly | Indirectly 
ATT ee Ta ee a a cea rane) steer ey aioe eve Letsleet erate helseereidoGlerarstateatOarors 16 16 14, 883 471 
ee ee ce eens “5, BEE EE «oR 9 27 4, 685 213 
FUSS e cine Doosan iste ong SRI ecler SRSOI acetee 38 93 14, 182 252 
(CBr R TESS en ede oc Resch hee se eo nee 15 58 1, 638 137 
PUBS eeaic sclera tuo ns0insr ots Byala fo State Se eee ave ee vcici steln Okelreeiolerelelereyscapapmantotersictene 7 Ni, 3,607 644 
@ errr Gels Ae ass ote crseare ieasss otek cele Sani eke ceil lee oie tte Claire Taare 9 9 6169 ee ieee 
OOS tN ce cas Seine islet Tea Ree eo eee ee eerie ernteaser to teraae 5 7 591 5 
ER OXPILOS UR ete ee oct a heal cre eek yaPetotate Ie ate ape eta tet ey slare sateen aes; 29 60 9, 007 1,121 
CE Ta ia esr tapesokravarepn dus aioe Rael (oto cee nto Oa Ee ebere Acted ie NAME ete let he lel hod 5 5 142 24 
WONSUTUCHION hehe tec olitingcutroe eee Goel b nese alec amr aa kare eaters 13 91 6, 098 90 
Woodworking and furmishinge..coae sess ee scat elec isistele > aalasdelsi|e is! 17 92 8 SLO 4] ozbcrayirqethete 
#ides'andsleather «i-icera downass echoes tie ener ates alee oats ayes os 9 23 1,149 92 
TEER COO Ne cc tive cee te oe aT Tiere eects TU eT ePeVonTe opatetegctate ieee ate tes Motes 1 1 7b: | 2 «ieee 
PPR OT cs TNs a saves re acaba ee a eels ede Aaa eas spenintor ts =.7areialetag tee 3 3 723 18 
IBOOK Bee acca odovere auatatde atten RUA GER a soe ete en i enet eRe be ella arere kon 1 6 BA ills aleseuesetow te 
SRNANSDOLDALOM ts feos niet Fee caraie tists a cxomis cleeteco le Sieeyeeereneterere tease seerh ere oke ate 6 7 125 T4389 | Oe Rieileon 
Commercialiestablishments.cn caver. tee cot eeeinetetts uremia cols cele -lcleir alee 9 13 724 11 
PE OUT ote ctais« cists vie ats ieve evsisrarsierctele pie aiuto er afope ates clothe e(eTe pies ¢.ccrete, otetetiatats 192 528 74, 707 3,078 
Germany _ large numbers of strikers joined the union 


Revised figures for the year 1927 have 
recently been published. These show the 
number of disputes which terminated to be 857, 
directly involving 490,115 workers and result- 
ing in a time loss to those directly involved 
of 5,896,108 working days. Corresponding 
figures for the year 1926 were 3865 disputes 
terminated, directly involving 91,205 workers 
with a-time loss to those directly involved of 
1,353,780 working days. 


Netherlands 


Preliminary figures for the year 1928 give 
the number of disputes beginning in the year 
as 187, involving 1,211 establishments and 
15,000 workers. 

United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing December was 42 and 44 were in effect at 
the end of the month. The number ot workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of 
the month was 40,317 and the time loss was 
967,822 working days. 

About 3,000 rayon factory workers were in- 
wolved in a strike at Elizabethton, Tennes- 
«see, from March 12 to 22. The demand of the 
strikers, who were not organized at the be- 
ginning of the strike, was for increases in 


and a settlement was reached granting a 
partial increase in wages and no discrimina- 
tion to be shown against union employees. 

A strike occurred in San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, of 3,000 Chinese laundry workers from 
January 30 to February 4, for a reduction in 
the hours of work on Saturdays from 15 to 10. 
It was reported that the strikers were success- 
ful and that the new schedule of working 
hours which was agreed on provided for 15 
hours a day for the first five days of the week, 
10 hours on Saturday and 12 hours on alter- 
nate Sundays. 

Australia 


During the third quarter of 1928, the num- 
ber of disputes reported was 67, directly in- 
volving 25,358 workers and resulting in a time 
loss for all workers involved of 259,461 work- 
ing days for this period. 

At the end of March, no settlement had 
been made of the strike of several thousand 
timber workers against the acceptance of the 
award of the Arbitration Court increasing the 
hours from 44 to 48 per week in this industry. 


New Zealand 


Table III is taken from the Monthly Ab- 
stract of Statistics, New Zealand, and is an 














wages. During the course of the dispute, analysis of the disputes for the year 1928. 
Tasty ITT—INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES IN NEW ZEALAND DURING 1928 
Number of | Number of | Number of Total Average Working Approxi- 
Industry disturb- firms workers duration duration days mate loss 
ances involved affected (days) (days) lost in wages 
iS 
MGA t= G6ZING'.(...1s apauje s\e) sis iele maisisiste« 1 3 859 13 13-00 nil 1,861 
Coslemining i... 0dr s «a. temtoreethee 24 34 8,441 163 6-79 20, 824 19, 854 
Shipping sche aca ants eee 15 15 492 41 2-73 913 329 
Miscellaneous... .cremuyereaoe mien Naat 1 1 30 36 36-00 1,080 1,200 
ROUAIS: Mancrodeciat haere 41 53 9,822 253 5-88 22,817 28, 244 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN SASKATCHEWAN IN 1929 


NUMBER of measures of labour inter- 

est were enacted during the session of 
the Saskatchewan Legislature which opened on 
December 4, 1928, and closed on February 2, 
1929. These measures included a new Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, a new Electrical 
Licensing Act, and amendments to the Mini- 
mum Wage Act, the Mechanics’ Lien Act, the 
Old Age Pension Act and The Telephone De- 
partment Superannuation Act. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The Workmen’s Compensation Act; which 
comes into force on proclamation, embodies 
the majority of the recommendations of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission which 
was appointed in March, 1928. (Laspour Gaz- 
ETTE, April, 1928, page 344; February, 1929, 
page 182). Part 1 of the Act applies to all 
employees and workmen in the industries set 
forth in Schedule 1, including those carried 
on by provincial and municipal authorities, 
public utilities commissions and boards, and 
school boards. Certain railway employees are 
not included within the scope of the law, but 
may be brought under its operation by order 
of the Board approved by the Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council after a majority of the 
members of their organization have voted for 
such inclusion. These employees are mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Order of Railway Telegraphers 


and Maintenance of Way Employees. Casual 
labourers, outworkers, farm labourers, and 
domestic servants are not included. An in- 


dustry or workmen not within the scope of 
Part I may be admitted by Order in Council 
on recommendation of the Board or by the 
Board on application of the employer. ‘ Work- 
men’ is defined to include the driver of a 
vehicle doing work for another and to ex- 
clude school teachers, persons whose work is 
mainly clerical and telegraph and telephone 
operators. 

Compensation is payable for accidents and 
for those industrial diseases mentioned in the 
Schedule to the Act. An ‘accident’ is defined 
to include a wilful and intentional act not 
being the act of the workman, and a fortui- 
tous event occasioned by a physical or natural 
cause. No compensation is payable for hernia 
unless it is a clinical hernia of a disabling 
character and of recent primary demonstra- 
bility and its onset can be shown to have been 
immediately preceded by a strain or other 
accident. The workman must at the time of 
the occurrence of the strain or other injury 


report his condition immediately to his em- 
ployer or cease work and report within twenty- 
four hours. If the workman does not submit 
to an operation within two weeks of the oc- 
currence, compensation will cease. The per- 
iod of disability is deemed to end at the ex- 
piry of forty-two days from the date of the 
operation unless extended by the Board. 

The industrial diseases for which compensa- 
tion is payable are anthrax; poisoning by lead, 
mercury, phospherus, arsenic and benzol; an- 
kylostomiasis, miners’ phthisis, stone worker’s 
or grinders phthisis; silicosis, pneumoncon- 
losis, and compressed air illness. 

In case of the death of worker, the com-= 
pensation to a widow or invalid widower is: 
a monthly payment of $40 together with an: 
additional payment of $10 per month for each: 
child under 16 years of age. Orphan children: 
receive $15 per month to the age of 16 years.. 
When there is no widow, or the widow dies,. 
a suitable foster mother is entitled to the 
same payment as if she were the widow, the 
children’s payments then remaining at the 
same rate as during their mother’s lifetime. 
The widow or foster mother is also entitled 
to a lump sum of $100 in addition to compen- 
sation payments. Where the dependants are 
persons other than the foregoing, a sum reas- 
onable and proportionate to their pecuniary 
loss, to be determined by the Board. Alien 
dependents residing outside of Canada may be 
awarded a lesser sum which according to the 
conditions and cost of living in their country 
of residence will maintain them in the same 
degree of comfort as dependants of the same 
class residing in Canada. Compensation to an 
invalid child is continued as long as, in the 
opinion of the Board, the workman, if he had 
lived, would have continued to support the 
child. Funeral expenses of the workman are 
paid up to the amount of $125. Exclusive of 
such burial expenses the compensation pay- 
able may not exceed 66 2-3 of average monthly 
earnings of the workman, but this provision 
may not operate to reduce the total monthly 
compensation to a widow or invalid husband 
with one or more children below $12.50 per 
week. A dependent widow who marries rece- 
ives a Jump sum equal to the monthly pay- 
ments for two years. 

Permanent total disability is compensable 
at the rate of 66% per cent of the average 
weekly earnngs of the workman during the 
twelve months preceding the accident if he has 
been so long employed, and if not, for such 
lesser period as he has been in the employment 
of his employer. 

Compensation for permanent partial disa- 
bility is paid at the rate of 663 per cent of 
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the diminution of average earnings. If, how- 
ever, the impairment of earning capacity does 
not exceed 10 per cent the Board may award a 
lump sum in lieu of periodical payments. 
Temporary total and temporary partial disa- 
bility are for their duration compensable at 
the same rate as permanent total and perma- 
nent partial disability respectively. 

Compensation for temporary total, or per- 
manent total disability may not be less. than 
$12.50 per week, or, where the average earn- 
ings of the workman are less than this amount, 
it must equal the amount of such earnings. 
The minimum compensation for partial dis- 
ability, whether temporary or permanent, is a 
corresponding amount in proportion to the 
impairment of earning capacity. 

In computing average earnings, $2,000 is 
the maximum amount taken into account. No 
compensation is payable for disability lasting 
less than seven days but where it is payable, 
payment is made as from the date of dis- 
ability. 

In addition to the compensation payments 
an injured workman is entitled to medical 
and surgical aid and hospital and _ skilled 
nursing services and, if necessary, to an arti- 
ficial member or members and apparatus and 
to the repairs thereon for one year. Medical 
aid is to be furnished by the Board and paid 
for out of the accident fund, and no deduction 
from the wages of the workman may be made 
therefore. Exception is made, however, in 
cases where an employer establishes or has 
established an arrangement for medical aid 
which is as favourable to the workman as that 
provided under the Act. Such arrangement, 
if approved by the Board, may be continued, 
in which case the employer is entitled to re 
imbursement out of the accident fund or a 
reduction of his rate. The employer must 
furnish at his own expense, immediate trans- 
portation to the workman’s home or to a 
hospital. He may also be required by the 
Board to maintain first aid services. 

The Board may take such measures and 
make such expenditures as may be necessary 
for the rehabilitation of the injured workmen. 

Work which is performed partly in Sas- 
katchewan and partly in an adjoining province 
or country is considered to be performed in 
Saskatchewan and a workman engaged there- 
on and his dependants are entitled to com- 
pensation provided that the employer has in- 
cluded or ought to have included the work- 
man in his returns to the board. Workmen 
and dependants who are entitled to compensa- 
tion under the law of the place where the 
accident happens must elect whether they 
will claim compensation under such law or 
under the Saskatchewan Act. 


A dependant who is not a resident of Can- 
ada is not entitled to compensation unless 
the law of the country or place in which he 
resides gives reciprocal benefits to Canadians. 
The amount of the compensation paid under 
the Saskatchewan law to such dependants may 
not be greater than that payable in a like 
case under the law of their country or place 
of residence. 

The workmen of a contractor or sub-contrac- 
tor are deemed to be the workmen of the 
principal unless such contractor or sub-con- 
tractor is assessed as an employer under 
Schedule I or is individually lable for pay- 
ment of compensation, or unless and until 
the Board is satisfied that the responsibility 
of such contractor or sub-contractor is suffi- 
cient protection to his workmen for the bene- 
fits provided by the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act. 

Workmen’s Compensation Board—The Act 
is administered by a Board of three members 
appointed by the Lieutenant~Governor-in- 
Council who will hold office during good be- 
haviour or for ten years,. but may be re- 
moved at any time for cause. A member is 
eligible for reappointment on the expiration 
of his term. Members of the Board will re- 
ceive such salaries as may be fixed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. They may 
not have any interest in any accident or em- 
ployers’ liability insurance company or in any 
device for the prevention of accidents. 

The Board may, of its own motion or at the 
request of employer or workmen review any 
award of compensation. 

The Board is empowered among other 
things to inspect premises and to investigate 
employments and places of employment, and 
to determine the safety devices or other 
means to be adopted for the prevention of 
accidents and industrial diseases, and to make 
regulations for the same purpose; to establish 
and maintain museums for the exhibits of 
safety devices etc., to arrange for the delivery 
of lectures and to publish and distribute bul- 
letins for the information of employees, work- . 
men and the public; and to appoint advisory 
committees on which employers and workmen 
are represented to assist in establishing stand- 
ards of safety and to recommend rules and 
regulations. Before adopting any such rule or 
regulation the Board may hold a conference 
with a committee of not more than five em- 
ployers, representatives of the industries af- 
fected and a committee of an equal number of 
the workmen in these industries. 

A sum not exceeding $25,000 may be paid 
out of the Consolidated Revenue Fund to as- 
sist in organizing the work of the Board and 
meeting its initial expenses. 
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The accident fund is provided, as in the 
other provinces having a state scheme of 
workmen's compensation, by contributions 
from employers in the classes or groups of in- 
dustries in Schedule I of the Act. 


Other Legislation 


Power Commission Act—The Power Com- 
mission Act makes provision for a commis- 
sion of one, two or three members appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council to 
manufacture and supply electrical power. The 
Commission may, with the approval of the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, make regu- 
lations for the safety of persons who may be 
in the vicinity of, or using or working on, 
the works or undertakings of any corporation, 
and may also order investigations into acci- 
dents which are directly or indirectly due to 
electrical hazards. 


Electrical Licensing—The Electrical Licens- 
ing Act, which comes into force on May Ist, 
1929, provides for the licensing of supply 
houses, contractors journeymen and electri- 
cians. The Saskatchewan Power Commission 
is charged with the duty of appointing a 
Board consisting of not less than one or more 
than three members qualified in electrical en- 
gineering and construction, to examine candi- 
dates for licensing. Any person wishing to 
carry on business as a contractor must furnish 
a guarantee bond of $500 for himself and $500 
for each journeyman on his payroll. On fur- 
nishing such bonds and complying with the 
conditions of the Power Commission he will 
be granted an interim permit; and on pro- 
duction to the Board of twenty-five service 
connection permits, of which at least five are 
for buildings other than residences, duly signed 
by inspectors, he will be granted a license. 
Contractors incorporated in Saskatchewan at 
the date of the coming into force of the Act 
(May 1, 1929), or unincorporated contractors 
who have paid a business tax, are entitled to 
receive a contractor’s license on depositing the 
necessary bond. A contractor’s license may 
not be granted to an individual unless he 
holds a journeymen’s license or to a firm un- 
less one of its members holds such a license or 
employs at least one journeyman. An interim 
permit, renewable at the option of the Com- 
mission, may be issued for a period not ex- 
céeding one year, during which period the 
holder of the permit may work as a journey- 
man without a journeyman’s license. Journey- 
men and electricians must satisfy the Board 
that they have served at least three years’ 
apprenticeship to the trade and are convers- 
ant with the requirements of the Act and regu- 
lations or must pass an examination as re- 
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quired by the Commission. A candidate for 
a jJourneyman’s license must satisfy the board 
that he is competent to do work on a new or 
existing electrical installation, in renewing, re- 
pairing, or changing electrical wires, conduits 
or apparatus for light, heat or power on an 
employer’s account, and that he is conversant 
with the Act and the regulations. Failure to 
pass the required examination debars a candi- 
date from presenting himself again for a period 
of six months. An apprentice may not do 
any electrical work or install any electrical ma- 
terial or appliances except as an assistant to, 
in the presence of or under the supervision of 
a licensed journeyman or electrician employed 
upon the same piece of work or contract. 
Penalties are provided for breaches of the law. 
The Power Commission may appoint the 
necessary inspectors for the purposes of the 
Act and may make regulations for carrying 
out its provisions. All electrical work done 
in Saskatchewan must conform to the require- 
ments of the latest authorized edition of the 
Canadian Electrical Code, and any amend- 
ments and additions thereto made from time 
to time by the Commisison. Municipal by- 
laws regulating the installation, erection or 
use of electrical equipment or apparatus or 
the licensing of electricians are only effective 
in so far as they are not repugnant to the 
Act. 


Minimum Wages for Women—An amend- 
ment (effective on May 1, 1929) to the 
Minimum Wage Act provides that prosecu- 
tions for offences created by the Act shall be 
instituted within six months after the commis- 
sion of the alleged offence. A section is added 
to the Act forbidding an employer to dis- 
charge an employee who has been in his 
service continuously for six months or more 
without giving her at least one week’s written 
notice of-the termination of her employment. 
This provision does not apply however to 
cases in which an employee is discharged for 
any of the causes set forth in Section 3 of the 
Master and Servant Act. These causes are :— 

(a) drunkenness; (b) absenting himself by 
day or night without leave from his proper 
service or employment; (c) dissipating his 
employer’s property or effects. 


Mechanics’ Liens —The Mechanics’ Lien Act 
was amended by the repeal of the section 
dealing with the transfer of proceedings from 
one district court to another and the sub- 
stitution of new provisions, The new section 
provides that where an action has been 
entered in a judicial district other than that 
in which the land in question is situated the 
judge shall order the transfer of the record 
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before the trial of the action. Formerly the 
order for transfer might be made at any stage 
of the proceedings. The amendment comes 
into force on May 1, 1929. 

Old Age Pensions—A section was added to 
the Old Age Pension Act to provide for the 
payment, to such person as the pension 
authority may direct, of sums payable at the 
death of a pensioner. Where a cheque issued 
to, or on behalf of, a pensioner remains unin- 
dorsed at tthe date of his death and has been 
returned to the Provincial Treasurer, another 
cheque for the same amount is to be issued to 
such person as the pension authority may 
direct. 

Telephone Department Superannuation — 
A number of changes were made in the Tele- 
phone Department Superannuation Act by an 
amending Act which comes into force on May 
1, 1929. Provision is made for the payment 
of superannuation allowances to any person 
who, in the opinion of the Minister of Tele- 
phones and Telegraphs, is not physically qual- 
ified for the requirements of his employment. 
A new section provides that, in computing an 
allowance or payment to be made to the 
employee, his widow or other person, the 
period of previous employment with the gov- 
ernment shall be taken into account. This 
will be done in the case of an employee who 
left the Department at any time prior to May 


1, 1928 and has again become an employee, 
and in the case of any person who was 
employed in a permanent position in any 
other department of the government and has 
become an employee of the Department of 
Telephone and Telegraphs. This provision 
will not apply however, to an employee whose 
previous service did not cover a continuous 
period of three years or more, nor to one who 
on leaving the employment of the government 
received a gratuity, unless he repays the same. 


Child Welfare—The Child Welfare Act was 
amended to provide for the payment of an 
allowance to a married woman acting as foster 
mother to orphan children. Formerly an 
allowance was only payable to a foster mother 
who was unmarried or a widow. This amend- 
ment comes into force on May 1, 1929, 


Vehicles Act—An amendment to _ the 
Vehicles Act which comes into force on May 
1, 1929, provides that a license may be 
suspended or revoked when the owner or 
operator has been convicted of an infraction 
of any of the provisions of the Act, the regu- 
lations made thereunder the Public Vehicles 
Act, the Criminal Code or the Liquor Act. 


Companies Act—In the revision and con- 
solidation of the Companies Act the section 
which deals with the liability of directors for 
the wages of employees remains unchanged. 


THE MINING INDUSTRY OF NOVA SCOTIA IN 1928 


eae annual report on mining in Nova 
Scotia, describing the work carried on 
during the twelve-months’ period ending 
September 30, 1928, has been published by the 
provincial Department of Public Works and 
Mines. The Minister, in an introductory note, 
comments on a slight decline evident during 
the year in the largest producing industry of 
the province, that of coal mining. “It is 
clear,” he says, “that remedial measures to- 
wards this industry are requisite and that 
when taken they will require a lapse of some 
time before showing beneficial results. On 
the other hand, further developments are 
promised in metal mining, and already it 
appears certain that a lead-zine industry will 
shortly be started. The principal facts in con- 
nection with the mining industry during the 
past year are summarized in the following 
paragraphs. 

The average number of men employed at 
the coal mines show the total to be 18,431, 
as compared with 13,253 of the previous year. 

The total number of man-days worked was 
3,093,584, as compared with 3,204,753 in the 
fiscal year of 1927, which is decrease of 111,169 
days. 


The coal output for the year was 6,020,203 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s output of 6,643,205 tons, a 
decrease of 623,002 tons. 

The coal sales for the year were 5,518,535 
tons of 2,240 pounds, as compared with the 
previous year’s sales of 5,948,099 tons, a de- 
erease of 429,564 tons. 

The quantity of coal distributed for con- 
sumption in Nova Scotia during the fiscal 
year was 1,794,137 tons of 2,240 pounds, as 
compared with the previous year 1,859,144 
tons, a decrease of 65,007 tons. 

Shipments to the United States were 39,474 
tons during the fiscal year, as compared with 
3,051 tons for the previous year. 

The shipments to the St. Lawrence markets 
in the fiscal year were 2,444,709 tons of 2,240 
pounds, as compared with 2,459,702 tons for 
the previous year, a decrease of 14,993 tons. 

The coal industry last fall again reached 
large proportions showing great improvement 
since the settlement of labour difficulties and 
the prospects for steady work at the collieries 
during the winter of 1928-1929 were then very 
promising. 
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The quantity of coal supplied the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company was 874,490 tons as 
against 864,341 tons in 1927, an increase of 
10,149 tons. 

The total output of coal used by the coke 
ovens in the province last year was 577,652 
tons—568,502 tons by the Dominion Iron 
and Steel Company and 9,150 tons by the 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company, 
while this year a total of 591,045 tons were 
used—580,733 tons by the Dominion Iron and 
Steel and 10,312 tons by the Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company. 

The total quantity of coke manufactured in 
the province this year was 395,848 tons— 
388,426 tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company and 7,417 tons by the Nova Scotia 
Light and Power Company. Last year there 
was a total of 398,587 tons produced—387,270 
tons by the Dominion Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and 6,267 tons by the Nova Scotia Light 
and Power Company. 

The quantity of tar manufactured from coal 
during the fiscal year was 6,419,681 imperial 
gallons, as ‘against 6,655,699 gallons manu- 
factured during the previous year. 

The benzol gas from coal, manufactured for 
motor fuel, etc., during the year was 1,174,928 
imperial gallons, as against 1,102,543 in the 
previous year, showing a decrease of 27,615 
gallons. 

One thousand four hundred and forty 
ounces of gold were produced during the year, 


showing a decrease of 867 ounces, as compared 
with last year. 

While no shipments of arsenical concentrates 
were made from the Province during the fiscal 
year, a large quantity was recovered from the 
mill tailings of the operating companies. 

2,071,301 silicate brick were manufactured 
during the past year. This is an increase of 
1,143,042 as compared with the previous year. 

The mining and shipment of crude and cal- 
cined gypsum reached 972,211 tong for the 
fiscal year. This is an increase of 120,258 tons 
over the previous year. 

(Mr. Norman McKenzie, inspector of Mines 
for the province, expresses the Department’s 
appreciation of the important assistance ren- 
dered to the Province by the federal Depart- 
ment of Mines through the Canadian Geolo- 
gical Survey. 


The report contains a detailed description of 
the various operations in each mine during the 
year. Annual examination for certificates of 
competency were held during the year for 
mine managers underground managers, over- 
men, mine examiners, and stationary engineers, 
the results being given, along with the names 
of local boards for granting certificates <A 
directory of mines in the province is included 
in the report, which is a substantial illustrated 
volume, and a complete guide to the mining 
industry in Nova Scotia. 


REPORT OF CHILD WELFARE COMMISSION IN MANITOBA 


aa HE report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the Manitoba Legislature in 
June, 1928, to enquire into the administration 
of The Child Welfare Division of the pro- 
vincial Department of Health and Public 
Welfare, has recently been made public. The 
commissioner was Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
secretary of the Canadian Council of Child 
Welfare. 

The report covers all the activities carried 
on under the Child Welfare Act, dealing with 
questions connected with the administrative 
machinery of the department, and with juven- 
ile courts and delinquency; bereaved and de- 


pendent children (mothers’ allowances) ; 
neglected children; children of unmarried 


parents; feeble-minded children; handicapped 
children; immigrant children; child welfare 
organizations; adopted children; and children 
under guardians. 
Mothers’ Allowance 

That part of the report dealing with the ad- 
ministration of Mothers’ Allowances contains 
the general finding that beyond a limited ad- 
vocacy of the extension of the classes of 


beneficiaries at present eligible under the 
Act, the criticism encountered in the course of 
the inquiry was directed almost entirely 
towards the efficiency of administration rather 
than towards the terms of the statute. As 
regards the efficiency of the administration, 
the recommendations of the Commissioner are 
as follows: 

1. That administrative organization of the 
Mothers’ Allowance legislation in Manitoba 
should be substantially recast along the lines 
of decentralization of visitors throughout the 
province, and delegation to a thoroughly com- 
petent and experienced supervisor of all super- 
vision and administrative detail. 

2. That when this has been effected, all 
cases at present in receipt of allowance should 
be submitted to the most thorough investiga- 
tion and review, and adjusted accordingly. 
This review should not ignore the fundament- 
al instruction of the Statute that the allow- 
ance is to be paid only where the child is 
“likely to suffer because of the lack of ade- 
quate means to supply proper care for such 
child.” 
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3. It is suggested that in order to effect 
reorganization and review, upon the appoint- 
ment of a supervisor all applications for ad- 
mission to allowance should be held in abey- 
ance for a minimum period of sixty days until 
‘he present volume of cases carried could be 
ziven at least cursory review, classification and 
assignment, and the details of internal admin- 
istrative policy and’ procedure be adjusted 
accordingly. 

4. That, thereafter no family be admitted 
to allowance in Manitoba without the most 
thorough prior investigation and verification 
by personal inquiry of the facts of the case 
as represented in the application. 

With reference to the standards adopted 
for determining the amount of allowances, 
the chief recommendation was as follows:— 
“That the whole budgeting principle as at 
present applied to the computation and pay- 
ment of allowances in Manitoba should be 
substantially revised along the lines of estab- 
lishing, by regulation, a maximum standard 
allowance, periodically reviewed, and calculat- 
ing within these mits a grant affcrding a 
decent minimum of living to each family, 
with due consideration of their individual 
needs.” 

The commissioner considered that special 
allowances for house repairs, ete., should not 
be granted, but that the mothers in receipt 
of allowances should be taught to plan and 
save for such extras. The report also declares 
that payments on principal for the acquisition 
of property are not a justifiable charge on 
public funds voted for mothers’ allowances. 

Adequacy of the allowance—The — report 
makes a comparison between the standard al- 
lowance and (1) living costs; (2) wages; (3) 
Workmen’s Compensation; (4) military pen- 
sions; (5) Winnipeg City relief. 

Under the first head the Commissioner 
found that the standard allowance for a 
woman and three children namely, $69 (where 
earnings were deducted, and in all other cases 
$74), tested against three theoretical cost of 
living budgets, compiled in the Dominion De- 
partment of Labour on the basis of current 
prices in Winnipeg, was found to compare 
as follows:— 

Manitoba Standard allowance, $69 or $74 
per month, 

Budget on Poverty level, $61.70 per month. 

Budget on minimum subsistence, $88.30 
per month. 

Comparative health and decency budget, 
$104.18 per month. 


“That is, the Manitoba standard allowance 
($74 per month) under the present schedule 
for city cases contemplated a standard of 


living roughly about one-fifth above the 
poverty line budget (19.9%), but stil! about 
(16.2%) one-sixth short of the minimum sub- 
sistence budget calculated by the Dominion 
Department of Labour. It is far short (29%) 
of the comparative health and decency bud- 
get. With the earnings deductions made, it 
is still sustained at about one-eighth (11.8%) 
above the poverty line; about a fifth (21.8%) 
below the minimum subsistence line, but 
about a third (34%) short of the comparative 
health and decency budget. It should be 
recorded, however, that no less an authority 
than Paul Douglas states that “only the 
skilled classes of labour with steady employ- 
ment secure the Health and Decency Budget; 
very many workingmen in various classes, 
skilled, without steady employment, semi- 
skilled and unskilled in fairly regular employ- 
ment live on the minimum subsistence level; 
and the unskilled labourer, except when he 
has a good job, and many other classes, when 
out of steady employment, live on the 
‘poverty level.’” 

When compared with wages the standard 
allowance was regarded by the commissioner 
as “exceedingly generous.” “The Manitoba 
standard,” she states, “tested against actual 
wages and earnings, in the chief industries, 
and in agriculture in Manitoba showed that 
in comparison with the actual income of 
thousands of struggling wage-earners’ families 
the allowance is exceedingly generous and 
that the greatest care must be given to any 
increase in the latter, lest the indirect addi- 
tional burden thus placed on to the low-paid 
wage-earner aS a taxpayer should depress 
further a minimum standard of life being 
laboriously and courageously maintained.” 

Commenting on the situation as thus indi- 
cated by the above two main comparisons, 
the commissioner points out that the relations 
thus revealed between the earnings of the 
low-paid wage-earner in Manitoba and actual 
living costs indicate the “utter necessity ” 
of some such measure of social assistance as 
mothers’ allowances in case of the incapacita- 
tion or death of the wage-earner; but that 
they also raise in very definite form the 
question of the application of a minimum 
living wage consistent with decent minimum 
standards of life. The comparison further 
suggests that consideration should be given 
to some form of compulsory, contributory 
Imsurance against dependency, resulting from 
the sickness, death or unemployment of the 
bread-winner. 

The comparison of the standard allowance 
with workmen’s compensation also revealed a 
favourable seale, according to the commis- 
sioner, who found that the standard mothers’ 
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allowance is $74 or $69 as against $61 payable 
to the same family under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation, that workmen’s compensation 
families have actually been subsidized by 
mothers’ allowances, and that the whole pres- 
ent scale of mothers’ allowance in Manitoba 
compares favourably with, and in general ex- 
ceeds, the workmen’s compensation rates, 
though the latter bear an ascertained rela- 
tionship to actual earnings. 

Having regard to the quite different nature 
and basis of the military pension (designed 
both as an allowance and pension) the Com- 
missioner found that the regulations and 
schedules governing the Manitoba allowances 
bear reasonable comparison with the schedules 
and actual payments of military pensions in 


Manitoba. Similarly, the standard allowance 
did not suffer in comparison with Winnipeg 
City Relief, the Commissioner stating that 
“the standard mothers’ allowance tested was 
$74 and $69, as against $61.25—the maximum 
amount payable under the Winnipeg Social 
Welfare Commission, while the greater ade- 
quacy of the grant, the comparative freedom 
in its disbursements, and the different basis 
of payment all were found to have a pro- 
foundly beneficial psychological effect on the 
mother. It should be remembered also, how- 
ever, that the mothers’ allowance families 
come on the allowance directly, generally with- 
out the long strain of penury and hardship 
which so many city relief families have borne 
for long years.” 


Mothers’ Allowances in Ontario 


Dr. Gertrude Lawlor, chairman of the Tor- 
onto board of the Ontario Mothers’ Allow- 
ances Commission, outlined the work of the 
Commission in the course of an address 
delivered at the annual meeting of the local 
board on March 4. She strongly recom- 
mended that the Act should be amended to 
provide for a mother of one child, and for a 
mother whose husband is confined to prison 
for a long period. Dr. Lawlor pointed out 
that at present mothers whose husbands are 
insane or totally and permanently incapacit- 
ated, or whose husbands have deserted them, 
and are presumed dead, are eligible for pen- 
slons. 

Under the Act flat monthly payments are 
$40 for a mother with two dependent children ; 
$45 for a mother with three children; $50 with 
four; $55 with five, and $60 with six or more. 
Equitable reductions are made when bene- 
ficiaries own their own homes, have wage- 
earners or other assets not disqualifying. 
Allowances are paid to a widow, who has 
with her two or more of her own children 


under 16 years of age, and who has not 
adequate means to provide for them. She 
may have $500 in cash and an equity in her 
home of not more than $4,000. She must 
have been a resident in Ontario at the time of 
the death of her husband and for the two 
years immediately prior to her application for 
the allowance, as well as at the time of the 
application. She must be a British subject 
by birth or by naturalization. 

To the 1,074 mothers in Toronto receiving 
allowances under the Mother’s Allowance 
Board, $500,357 was paid during the year, and 
in the province payments reached $2,190,407 
for the year. The average number of children 
per family receiving pensions in Ontario is 
2.67. Fifty per cent of the local payments 
are met by the city. Although the Toronto 
board handles one-quarter of the allowances 
paid in Ontario each year, the administration 
cost is less than $900 per year. 

At Hamilton there are 245 mothers receiving 
pensions. 





The Work of the Ontario Minimum Wage Board 


Mr. H. G. Fester, a member of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, gave an address at 
Hamilton on March 2, on “the question of a 
minimum wage.” Outlining the progress of 
minimum wage legislation the commissioner 
stated that from Europe the movement spread 
to the United States, where for some years it 
has had a precarious existence owing to con- 
stitutional difficulties. Nevertheless the States 
of California, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota have succeeded in surmounting this 
obstacle and very effective laws are being ad- 


ministered in these States. In Canada, mini- 
mum wage legislation was first adopted by our 
Western Provinces, to be followed later by 
Ontario and Quebec. At present all Canadian 
provinces have such laws, excepting New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. No 
board has so far been appointed under the 
Nova Scotia Act of 1920. 

In Ontario, minimum wage legislation was 
passed early in the year 1920 and following 
closely upon the lines adopted in the Unit d 
States, the law is confined to female labour. 
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In the fall of 1920, the Ontario Minimum Wage 
Board was appointed. The personnel of the 
Board consists of two employers’ representa- 
tives, two employees’ representatives, and an 
independent chairman who represents the 
general interests of the public at large. The 
Ontario Act is sufficiently wide in scope to 
admit of considerable flexibility in the admin- 
istration of such regulations as the Board has 
seen fit to adopt. During the eight years of 
its existence, the Board has succeeded in cover- 
ing about ninety per cent of all women who 
work for wages. The work of the Board con- 
sists of the issuing of orders and their enforce- 
ment; the collection of wage statistics from all 
firms employing female labour; the correction 
of any discrepancies which these returns re- 
veal; inspecting payrolls; collecting arrears of 
wages where underpayments occur; and prose- 
cuting such firms as deliberately flaunt the 


orders of the Board, or otherwise seek to mis- 
lead the Board or its inspectors. 


On the whole, Mr. Fester stated, the orders 
of the Board are well obeyed by employers. 
As a consequence, prosecitions are rare and 
collections of arrears very modest, considering 
that Ontario is a very highly industrialized 
province. The friendly attitude of employers 
and employees has made easy the task of en- 
forcement. This has resulted in material 
economic advantages to the working women 
of the province. For employers, the law has 
tended to stabilize wages and to promote efli- 
ciency, all of which has been to the mutual 
advantage of industry as a whole. 


Whatever the future may hold in store it is 
safe to assert that up to the present time, the 
Ontario Minimum Wage Board Act has been 
a complete success from every standpoint. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES 


STUDY of the minimum wage laws of 

various countries and of the results 
achieved by this legislation, is made in a bul- 
letin (No. 467) recently published by the 
United States Department of Labour. The 
principal countries included in the investiga- 
tion are Great Britain, the United States, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa, 
France, Germany, Austria, Hunguary, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Italy, Norway, Switzerland, 
Argentina, Mexico, and Uruguay. 

Underlying Principles—Estimating the mo- 
tives behind minimum wage laws it is stated 
that “the historic stanting point of minimum 
wage legislation was the wish to abolish 
sweating. Its basic justification remains the 
guaranty of a minimum of existence to all 
workers. This goal is attainable, by its very 
definition, only through fixation of a living 
wage. Different underlying principles, how- 
ever, have been followed in these countries in 
adopting the policy of fixing wages. The 
principle of ensuring payment of a living 
wage is stated to have been the starting point 
of the minimum wage laws of Australia, New 
Zealand, the United States (for females and 
minors), Canada, South Africa, Mexico, Ar- 
gentina, and Hungary. The ability of in- 
dustry to pay imcreased wages was the pre- 
ponderant consideration in Austria and in 
less degree in Germany. In Great Britain, 
the agricultural wage board policy was the 
outcome of a wish to increase the efficiency 
of the workers. The latter motive operates 
also in Russia, where provision is made for 
an increase in wages, to correspond with an 
increase in production.” The writer remarks 
that “bargaining and opportunism rule in 
Great Britain, Czechoslovakia and largely 
also in Germany. While in Great Britain it 


has worked well, elsewhere it may be dan- 
gerous to proceed without principles.” 


Administration—Wage Boards are the 
most usual machinery employed for adminis- 
tering the minimum wage policy. It is pointed 
out, however, that the direct fixation of wages 
is not practised im connection with employ- 
ments where strong unions are able to take 
care of the problem of sweating. In such 
occupations the policy of industrial arbitra- 
tion is preferred. New South Wales and 
several other Australian States, New Zea- 
land, Italy, and Rumania, have chosen that 
method. The example of Australia and New 
Zealand shows that this way also is practic- 
able, but the purpose of elimination of 
strikes has been better attained, it is thought, 
by the wages boards of Victoria, which settle 
all matters prior to a conflict. 


Results—Direct fixation of wages by the 
central state authorities is considered by the 
writer to be “less suitable for advanced in- 
dustrial states than for a more primitive 
economy. No state which has reached high 
deferentiation in its industries applies it.” 

The conclusion of the report is that all re- 
ports from Australia, New Zealand, and Eng- 
land are positive on the point that sweating, 
among home workers particularly, has been 
ehminated. Reasonably good results have 
been obtained also in the home-work trades 
of Norway and Argentina. There was no 
“sweating,” to a similar extent, in the United 
States and Camada, since home work as the 
sole means of livelihood is rare in these coun- 
tries, but the difficult economic status of 
female workers in shops and stores who do 
not live with their families has been much 
relieved. 
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The effect of minimum wage legislation is 
found to have been in the direction of a gen- 
eral increase in wages. In this connection 
Mr. J .W. MacMillan, chairman of the Ontario 
Minimum Wage Board, is quoted as stating 
that in that province, as the result of mini- 
mum wage legislation, “the whole pillar of 
wage structure rises, although the top less 
than the bottom.” 

Discussing the question whether minimum 
wages tend to displace slow workers, and 
therefore lead to unemployment, the bulletin 
states that “reports from the United States 
and from Canada do mot indicate that any 
great hardships have resulted for the women 
employed in stores and shops. The general 
situation of the labour market, the proportion 
of material resources to the human material, 
are so favourable to the workers that practic- 
ally all are absorbed by the needs of indus- 
try.” 

The problem is different in Great Britain 
and in Australasia. Some home-work trades, 
the competitive strength of which was based 
on low wages, have been replaced by fac- 
tories. Not all home workers have been ab- 
sorbed in industry. No serious hardship, how- 
ever, has resulted in Australasia, the general 
conditions of the labour market being favour- 
able. Great Britain suffers from general un- 
employment, but most of the reports do not 
indicate a serious increase due to the shifting 
from home work to factory. 

The evidence of the British “Cave” Com- 
mittee and the reports of the Minimum Wage 
Board of British Columbia are quoted as 
showing the tendency of some employers to 
make up for the higher wages by better 
supervision and application of better tech- 
nique. The point has its importance because 
of reducing the net cost of minimum wage to 
the industries. 

Many states testify that the employers who 
pay fair rates of wages appreciate the elimin- 
ation of the competition of “sweaters.” It 
is recalled that the delegates of British em- 
ployers at the recent Geneva conference fa- 
voured to a certain extent an international 
convention for minimum wage legislation. 
Great Britain has abolished sweating and 
wishes to exclude competition from nations 
which have neglected to do so. As to the 
efiect of this legislation on industry it is 
stated that “the British and American ex- 
perience furnishes no instance of any manu- 
facturing industry or any mercantile trade 
being hurt in any perceptible way by mini- 
mum wage, as the increase in cost of produc- 
tion which these limited laws bring about is 
too small proportionately. The prosperity of 
the women-employing industries of Massa- 


chusetts has grown since the introduction of 
minimum wage.” 

Australia applies far more general laws and 
is ready, on principle, to suppress an industry 
if it is unable to pay a living wage. “In prac- 
tice accommodations have been found amd the 
country continues to prosper.” The same is 
true of New Zealand. 

While home industries have been frequently 
put out of business through the application of 
minimum wage laws, that is the natural course 
of industrial progress. 

Canada—Chapter 7 of the Bulletin is de- 
voted to the subject of “State interference with 
wages in Canada.” Following the larger in- 
terpretation of minimum wages legislation as 
including provision for the settlement of in- 
dustrial disputes, the writer discusses the In- 
dustrial Disputes Investigation Act and pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the provisions of the 
various provincial acts which provide for the 
establishment of minimum wages for female 
employees, and of the Male Minimum Wage 
Act of British Columbia, the latter province 
being described as “the pioneer province of 
comprehensive minimum wage legislation.” 

The Bulletin quotes the reports of Boards 
in Canada as showing that minimum wage 
policy has not resulted m any deleterious loss 
of employment, and that employers have been 
led to adopt better methods of work. 

“Summing up the Canadian minimum wage 
legislation it appears that such legislation has 
eliminated sweating of female employees, 
helped skilled employees further to increase 
their wages, has not led to any serious wnem- 
ployment, and has been a factor for industrial 
peace and for greater efficiency in industry. 
There are no apparent efforts from responsible 
quarters opposing its maintenance or the ex- 
tension of the legislation from women’s to 
men’s trades. The latter development began 
in British Columbia and is on the point of 
being extended by efforts of the Federal Par- 
liament.* Canada follows the same general 
trend which has manifested itself in her sister 
dominions, Australia and New Zealand, to- 
ward minimum wages for all workers.” 

* This statement refers to the action taken 
by the House of Commons in 1926 in referring 
to the Standing Committee on International 
and Industrial Relations the subject of a reso- 
Inticn proposed by Mr. J. 8S. Woodsworth 
favouring the establishment of a legal minimum 
wage sufficient to provide for a reasonable 
standard of living. The committee recom- 
mended that a conference of provincial and 
Dominion representatives intimately in touch 
with labour conditions throughout Canada be 
held in the near future to consult as to the 
best means to be employed of giving effect to 
the labour provisions of the Treaties of Peace. 
No further action has yet been taken in this 
connection. 
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BILL TO LEGALIZE LABOUR AGREEMENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


EFERENCE was made iin the July, 1928, 

issue of the Lasour Gazerre (p. 704) to a 
draft Bill which has been prepared by the 
American Bar Association, to create a federal 
industrial council of the United States with 
power to legalize voluntary arbitration agree- 
ments between organizations of employers and 
workers and to make awards umder such 
agreements binding. Public hearings were held 
in New York last year on this draft legisla- 
tion in the course of which evidence was given 
by representatives of employers’ organizations 
and of the American Federation of Labour. 
The hearings showed that there was general 
acquiescence in the principle that where 
groups of men voluntarily enter initio contracts 
providing for arbitration of industrial disputes, 
there is no reason in public policy why these 
agreements ‘should not be made enforceable 
at law and binding on the parties. 

The Committee on Commerce of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, reporting to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association in Seattle in July 
last, observed that “no men knew better than 
lawyers that honourable men need no law or 
courts to enforce their contracts; yet when- 
ever the stress of economic conditions puts 
one of the parties in the position of facing 
great loss, it is the law which stands in the 
way of the breach and holds the party to his 
contract. Millions of dollars of property pass 
on the exchanges on slips of paper, mere mem- 
oranda of obligations, and rarely do these 
transactions reach the courts; but the know- 
ledge that they are legally binding furnishes 
the foundation for such transactions.” 

It is now announced that the American Bar 
Association will sponsor the introduction of 
legislation in the United States Congress at 
the regular session opening in December next 
on the lines of the above-mentioned draft bill. 
In a report urging the necessity for this 
measure, the Committee on Commerce of the 
Association points out that there is no statute 
providing for legal agreements between em- 
ployers and workers such as the provision in 
the United States Arbitration Act which pcr- 
mits of binding agreements between business 
organizations. Declaring that the Bar Associ- 
ation was neither for nor against the closed 
shop, the report stated that it was important, 
however, to overcome suspicions concerning 
the fear that the committee would eneourage 
the closed shop by making it clear that “the 
bill’s entire purpose is to leave parties free to 
enter any form of trade or industrial organi- 
zation they desire, letting each industry decide 
for itself what it deems desirable in that in- 


dustry, applying only the well-established prin- 
ciples of the common law that so long as the 
contract is not against public policy nor the 
result of fraud or duress, it shall be valid in 
law. 

“To the criticism that this may favour the 
company union, all that the committee can 
say is that the industry must decide for ilseif 
whether the company union js satisfactory or 
not,” the report continues. “To the criticism 
that this favours organized labour, the com- 
mittee answers that it neither favours nor dis- 
favours organized labour. Each industry must 
decide for itself. 

“But where, as in such cases as have been 
pointed out, in great industries like the cloth- 
ing industry or others, there is necessity for 
continuous impartial arbitrational machinery 
to keep industry going, where dislocation or 
interruption of the industry affects the whole 
commercial structure of the nation, the com- 
mittee is of the opinion that these methods of 
self-government should receive the sanction of 
law and that the present obstruction, namely, 
the rule that such contracts are revocable at 
the pleasure of the parties, should be removed 
from the law as an anachronism. To say that 
men shall solemnly enter into engagements 
intended to give stability to industry and be 
free to repudiate those engagements seems to 
us to be an intolerable condition in the law 
and one that should be remedied at the earliest 
opportunity.” 

In the opinion of the committee, if the var- 
ious conflicting industrial interests could be 
brought together into a federal industrial eoun- 
cil much good would be accomplished; from 
time to time, as a result of counsel and de- 
liberation, recommendations could be made to 
Congress and to the public generally, “and 
out of such a council will come a real Ameri- 
can labour policy.” The committee was of 
the opinion that the council should have no 
power to make decisions, but should act only 
as an advisory body. In conclusion, the com- 
mittee reported that the idea of establishing 
such a council “met with most enthusiastic 
approval from men who have given a large 
part of their lives to such work.” 


An employing company in the province of 
Quebec was found guilty, on March 12, of 
having violated the provisions of the Lord’s 
Day Act, by causing their employees to work 
in a mill on Sunday, February 3. A fine of 
$50 was imposed. 
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EFFECT OF LABOUR LEGISLATION ON THE EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES OF WOMEN 


EFERCENCE was made in the Lasour 
Gazertn, December, 1928, page 1320, to 
the Bulletin (No. 68) recently published by 
the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour on the “Effects of 
Labour Legislation on the Employment Op- 
portunities for Women.” This bulletin con- 
tains the findings of the inquiry undertaken 
by the federal department in 1926 as the result 
of a conflict of opinion which had developed 
at the Women’s Industrial conference held at 
Washington in 1926, between those who 
avoured protective legislation, and on the 
other side the advocates of ‘equal rights”, 
who denied the need for such special laws 
(Lasour Gazette, April, 1926, page 308; June, 
1926, page 531). The ground of the op- 
position of the latter group was that legislation 
applicable to women only handicapped women 
in securing and retaining employment. 

Tt is pointed out that labour legislation is 
divided broadly into two parts—(1) laws de- 
finitely prohibiting employment of women: 
(2) laws regulating their employment. The 
laws which regulate their employment may be- 
come prohibitory in their actual effects. The 
total number of women in the United States 
whose working hours are regulated by labour 
legislation amounts to about two and three- 
millions, only one-third of the eight and one- 
half million gainfully employed. Business and 
professional women, those in supervisory 
positions, and in general in the higher ranks 
of opportunity, are not generally covered by 
labour laws. These laws have been directed 
towards the control of conditions in industrial, 
mercantile, and factory occupations. 

The results of the investigation are sum- 
marized in the report as follows:— 

In general, the regulatory hour laws as 
applied to women engaged in manufacturing 
processes of industry do not handicap the 
women, but serve to regulate employment and 
to establish the accepted standards of modern 
efficient industrial management. When ap- 
plied to specific occupations, not entirely akin 
to the industrial work for which the laws 
were drawn, this regulatory legislation in a 
few instances has been a handicap to women. 

Laws prohibiting night work for women in 
industry are chiefly a reflection of the usual 
attitude of employers regarding such practice, 
but occasionally they result in a limitation of 
women’s employment. When applied in- 
discriminately to special occupations that are 
professional or semi-professional in type, night- 
work prohibition or regulation has resulted in 
restrictions of women’s employment. 


In almost every kind of employment the 
real forces that influence women’s opportunity 
are far removed from legislative restriction of 
their hours or conditions of work. In manu- 
facturing, the type of product, the division 
and simplification of manufacturing processes, 
the development of machinery and mechanical 
aids to production, the labour supply and its 
costs, and the general psychology of the times, 
all have played important parts in determining 
the position of women. These factors have 
varied with the different industries and 
localities, but everywhere they have been far 
more significant in their influence than has 
any law regulating women’s hours of work. 

In other occupations other influences have 
been dominant in determining the extent of 
women’s employment. In stores a more 
liberal attitude and successful experimentation 
with women on new jobs; in restaurants the 
development of public opinion as to the type 
of service most suitable for women; in 
pharmacy a gradually increasing confidence in 
women’s ability on the part of the public; in 
the metal trades a breaking down of the pre- 
judices against women’s employment on the 
part of the employers and of male employees, 
and demonstration of women’s ability among 
certain lines—these are the significant forces 
that have influenced and will continue to 
determine women’s place among wage earners. 
Such forces have not been deflected by the 
enforcement of legislative standards and they 
will play the dominant part in assuring to 
women an equal chance in those occupations 
for which their abilities and aptitudes fit 
them. 


The financial year 1927 was the first year 
in which the effects of the Act of June 29, 
1926, amending the German Federal Miners’ 
Insurance Act, became fully apparent. The 
fourth report on the working of the Federal 
Miners’ Insurance scheme shows that expendi- 
ture on benefits in all branches of insurance, 
and, consequently, the cost of insurance in 
respect of the individual member, have in- 
creased considerably. The average member- 
ship of Sickness Funds under the miners’ in- 
surance scheme for the year 1927 was 789,960, 
representing 750,528 manual workers and 
39 432 non-manual workers. The membership 
of the Pensions Fund at December 31, 1927, 
was 734,543 in the Manual Workers’ and 51,368 
in the Non-manual Workers’ Pension Fund. 
The number covered by invalidity imsurance 
was 733,541 on December 31, 1927, 
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PROBLEMS OF INDUSTRY AND TRADE IN GREAT BRITAIN 
Final Report of Committee of Inquiry 


HE Committee on Industry and Trade, 

appointed by the Labour Government in 
Great Britain in July, 1924, recently published 
their final report. The Committee is com- 
posed of eighteen members, including leading 
industrialists, detached economists and well- 
known representatives of labour, (Previous 
reports were outlined in the Lasour Gazzrre, 
June 1926, page 582; April, 1927, page 412). 
The Committee was instructed to inquire into 
the conditions and prospects of British indus- 
try and commerce with special reference to 
export trade and to make recommendations in 
regard thereto. The sections of the final re- 
port which concern labour are mostly con- 
tained in the section entitled “Conditions of 
Employment in Relation to Competitive 
Power.” 


Wages—The Committee state that the cen- 
tral wages problem of the present time is “to 
combine the maintenance of a reasonable 
standard of weekly earnings with a maximum 
of output obtainable at a given wages cost,” 
and give their opinion that on the whole the 
existing voluntary methods of settlement of 
wages questions are vastly preferable to any 
uniform system imposed by law. In particu- 
lar, they found no substantial support for any 
proposal for compulsory arbitration. The Re- 
port expresses hopes that the leaders on both 
sides in the course of negotiations will succeed 
in satisfactorily solving the difficulties regard- 
ing the relations between wages in different 
industries, the relation between wages in “shel- 
tered” and “exposed” trades, and the relation 
between wages in skilled and unskilled occu- 
pations. 

Regarding methods of remuneration, the 
Committee associate the solution of the cen- 
tral wages problem with the principle of pay- 
ment by results, and express the hope that no 
effort will be spared to overcome difficulties 
which stand in the way. They record with 
satisfaction the amount of success which has 
been achieved by profit-sharing and co-partner- 
ship, but express the opinion that such 
schemes will in the future, as in the past, be 
most successful in “sheltered” industries or 
public utility undertakings. They state that 
they see grave difficulty in attempting to fit the 
system of family allowances into the present 
framework of collective bargaining, but make 
the suggestion that, if a general desire for 
some such provision should become manifest 
it might be met by a scheme of compulsory 
insurance. While expressing approval of the 
use of the cost-of-living index figure for deter- 
mining wages in times of fluctuating prices, 


they look forward to the time when stability 
will render its use unnecessary. 

Collective Bargaining—Regarding the ma- 
chinery of collective bargaining, the Commit- 
tee consider the essentials to be that the vol- 
untary negotiating machinery shall cover the 
whole field of industry, shall work smoothly 
and effectively, and shall make all possible 
provision for avoiding stoppages and ending 
such stoppages as occur. As to the limits of 
State action, the Committee record that their 
evidence was practically unanimously opposed 
to the prohibition by the State of stoppages, 
and express agreement with that view. Fur- 
ther, the Committee do not advise in this 
country similar legislation to the Canadian 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Finally, 
the Committee state that their evidence 
showed that in most industries the relations 
between employers and employed are close 
and friendly, and that there was striking ab- 
sence of any general demand for a change in 
the existing machinery for industrial negoti- 
ation. 

Hours of Labour—The Committee record 
their opinion that most employers regard the 
post-war reductions as a fait accompli, and 
that any general proposal to lengthen the nor- 
mal working day would meet with the most 
strenuous resistance from the trade unions. 
The report emphasizes, however, the vital im- 
portance of elasticity. 

On the subject of the international regula- 
tion of hours, the Committee examine the 
position in the light of the references to maxi- 
mum hours and the 48-hour week in the Peace 
Treaties, and discuss the failure of the Wash- 
ington Convention to meet with general accep- 
tance. Having reviewed the evidence, they 
express the opinion that the weight of argu- 
ment is in favour of adhesion to a revised 
Convention, but against unconditional ratifi- 
cation of the present instrument. The Com- 
mittee feel that it is impossible to recommend 
either the unconditional ratification of the 
Washington Convention or the abandonment 
of any attempt to reach a more satisfactory 
international agreement. Even those mem- 
bers who are most sceptical of satisfactcry 
revision do not dissent from the view that the 
attempt ought to be made. The report then 
suggests amendments required in a revised 
Convention; and also suggest, failing revi- 
sion, the possibility of an agreement to ex- 
change and publish full information as to 
actual hours. 

Joint Industrial Councils —The Committee 
consider it desirable that some form of Works 
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Committee should be established as a normal 
part of the administration of great industrial 
undertakings, and make a number of sugges- 
{dons as to the essentials for the successful con- 
duct of such Committees. They do not favour 
the proposal that the establishment of Works 
Committee should be made universal by law. 

The Committee examine the proposal for 
the establishment of a National Industrial 
Council and express doubt whether there is 
sufficient ground for the immediate creation 
of a Council with a definite organization and 
regular meetings. They do not think how- 
ever, that the same doubts apply to the con- 
vening at regular intervals of a national con- 
ference representing organizations of employ- 
ers and employed. Such a conference, they 
think, would accomplish most of the valuabie 
results that could fairly be expected from a 
National Industrial Council without incurring 
the risk of a failure. 

Unemployment Insurance—Regarding insur- 
ance against unemployment, the Committee 
point out the necessity for avoiding adverse 
effects on industrial mobility, and discuss the 
provisions of the latest Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act from this angle. They also discuss 
the effects of the unemployment insurance 
scheme on the will to work, and express the 
view that the mass of unemployment in this 
country is not the result of measures taken for 
mitigating the hardships of unemployment. 
They express the opinion that the unemploy- 
ment insurance scheme represents one of the 
greatest advances in social amelioration during 
the past generation, and that it has amply 
justified its establishment. 


The Committee then discuss the provision 
of work for the unemployed, and state that 
the only real cure for unemployment is the 
expansion of production and trade. 


Standard of Living—The Committee dis- 
cuss the relations between the standard of 
living and wages, and express the hope that 
carefully conducted researches into the move- 
ment of the standard will be greatly extended 
and periodically repeated. Meantime, they 
say, the limited results already obtained con- 
firm the conclusion to be drawn from the 
statistics of the movements of real wages 
‘that while there has been no marked upward 
or downward change in the general level of 
the standard of living since the immediate 
pre-war period, there has been a very appre- 
ciable improvement in the standard of life of 
the less highly paid sections of workers, 


Minority Report—The report is signed by 
fifteen out of the seventeen members. Seven 
members, however, including five of those 
who have also signed the Report, have signed 
a memorandum appended to it in which they 
express the view that the report is inadequate 
to the serious situation of the country, and 
indicate lines on which they think further 
action should be taken. In particular, they 
suggest the establishment of two new bodies, 
a National Heonomic Committee, whose func- 
tion should be to know the facts and to draw 
up plans for industrial reorganization, and 
a National Employment and Development 
Board, whose function would be to see that 
these plans were actually carried through to 
the public interest. 





FURTHER CONFERENCE IN GREAT BRITAIN ON PROPOSED 
NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL 


EFERENCE was made in the last issue 
(page 265) to the refusal of the two main 
employers organizations in Great Britain, 
namely the National Confederation of Em- 
ployers’ Associations and the Federation of 
British Industries, to accept the recent pro- 
posals of the conference on Industrial Re- 
organization and Industrial Relations (com- 
posed of a group of employers associated with 
Lord Melchett, formerly Sir Alfred Mond, 
and of the General Council of the Trade 
Union Congress) for the establishment of a 
joint National Industrial Council. The con- 
stitution and functions of the proposed coun- 
cil were outlined in the Lasour Gazerve, 
October, 1928, page 1037; August, 1928, page 
846. The employers’ organizations, while de- 
clining to accept the proposals of the confer- 
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ence as presented for their consideration, em- 
phasized the importance of doing everything 
in their power to further the promotion of 
industrial peace, and with this object in view, 
they extended an invitation to the General 
Council to hold a new joint meeting to be 
attended by representatives of the two em- 
ployers’ organizations and of the General 
Council of the Trade Union Congress. 

The General Council, in a reply sent on 
February 28, accepted the proposal to hold a 
further conference. The letter said: “Your 
decision that you cannot accept the interim 
report of the Conference on Industrial Reor- 
ganization and Industrial Relations is greatly 
regretted, but the Council are desirous of hear- 
ing your explanation of the difficulties in this 
connection and of obstacles which stand im 
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the way of consultation through a National 
Industrial Council. The Council would then 
consider whether, in the light of the pro- 
ceedings at this conference, further steps 
could usefully be taken.” 


Recommendations on Unemployment 


A further meeting of the Conference on In- 
dustrial Reorganization and Industrial Re- 
lations was held on March 12, at which Lord 
Melchett proposed, and Mr. Ben Tillett 
(chairman of the Trades Union Congress 
General Council) seconded, the adoption of an 
interim joint report on unemployment. The 
report was adopted, with one dissentient. The 
following is a summary of the principal recom- 
mendations of the Report:— 

An inquiry into the consoldation of existing 
pensions and insurance funds should be set 
up by the Government. 

Largely increased funds should be provided 
for assisting emigration; and a scheme of 
settlement, aiming at a 20-year program, set 
up. 

Unemployment in the mining industry should 
be considered as a special case, and relief 
measures and schemes continued at an accele- 
rated rate. 


Trade facilities should be re-instated under 


more liberal conditions. Export credits 
should also be extended “in reasonable 
cases.” 


Augmented pensions should be made avail- 
able to workers of 65 and over who cease 
work. 

The government should create and maintain 
a development fund capable of financing im- 
portant national schemes. Further extension 
of constructional schemes should be under- 
taken, and existing schemes hastened in their 
application. 

Rationalization should be pressed forward, 
with safeguards for the consultation of trade 
unions, and for the making of provision for 
displaced workers. 

Serious consideration should be given to the 
question of raising the school-leaving age. 

The Government should undertake immedi- 
ately an inquiry into currency and banking 
policy. The Treasury and the Bank of Eng- 
land should make every effort to have the 
recommendations of the Genoa Conference put 
into operation. 


Origin of Proposal for National Council 


The present proposal for a National Indus- 
trial Council arose out of an interim joint 
report approved by the Conference on Indus- 


trial Reorganization and Industrial Relations 
on July 4, 1928. This report dealt with the 
gold reserve and its relation to industry with 
trade union recognition, victimization, and 
the prevention of disputes, and with rationali- 
zation. It also proposed the formation of a 
National Industrial Council, composed of the 
members of the General Council of the Trades 
Union Congress, as representing the workers, 
and of an equal number of representatives of 
the employers, nominated by the Federation 
of British Industries and by the National 
Confederation of Employers’ Associations; 
and a Standing Committee of the National 
Industrial Council, nominated as to half of 
its members by the General Council repre- 
sentatives of the Council and half by the Con- 
federation representatives, to act as the 
elective and executive authority for the pro- 
vision of Joint Conciliation Boards for indus- 
trial disputes. 

The Report further indicated that the 
necessary steps would be taken by the em- 
ployers’ and General Council sections of the 
Joint Conference respectively to bring the 
recommendations of the Conference to the 
consideration of the appropriate employers’ 
organizations and before the Trades Union 
Congress. 

The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress brought proposals before the annual 
meeting of the Congress in September and 
a motion for the acceptance of the Report 
was carried by a majority of 3,075,000 against 
566,000 (Lasour Gazsrrs, October, 1928, page 
1098). 





The announcement that a workmen’s com- 
pensation law was adopted by the legislature 
of the State, of North Carolina on March 6, 
has been received with interest as an indi- 
cation that the “new industrial south” is falling 
into line with the rest of the United States in 
regard to progressive labour legislation. The 
enactment of a similar law is stated to be a 
leading issue in Arkansas and Florida. The 
other states without such provision are South 
Carolina and Mississippi. The new law of 
North Carolina, which goes into effect on July 
1, provides compensation based on 60 per 
cent of wages with a weekly maximum of $18 
a waiting period of seven days, and a limit of 
$5,500 for disability and $6,000 in case of 
death. Administration is by a commission of 
three full-time members appointed by the 
Governor. Special provision is made for 
accident prevention. 
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JOINT INDUSTRIAL CONTROL IN THE PRINTING INDUSTRY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


NDUSTRIAL relations in the book and job 
printing industry in the United States are 
surveyed in a bulletin (No. 481) entitled 
“Joint Industrial Control in the Book and 
Job Printing Industry,” recently published by 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, United States 
Department of Labour. Describing the re- 
sults of organization for joint control the 
writer finds that no broad generalizations are 
possible as to the value of different sorts of 
industrial relations organizations under all 
conditions, and the bulletin only summarizes 
the practical results of the typical organiza- 
tions studied in their several fields of activity. 
The chief fields in which industrial relations 
organizations work, and in which they exert 
varying degrees of control, are summarized as 
follows:- (1) Establishing standards of wages, 
hours, and working conditions; (2) protection 
of individual workers; (3) promotion of co- 
operation for efficiency and production; (4) 
promotion of craftmanships by apprenticeship 
training; (5) education of both groups of the 
industry in policies and programs. 

The bulletin summarizes the advantages and 
weaknesses of joint control in industry, as 
reflected in the various types of organization. 
As regards joint councils operating in open 
shop plants, it is claimed that these are more 
favourable to co-operation since they are estab- 
lished with that objective rather than of con- 
flict, and accordingly emphasize the common 
imterest of the two groups, although differences 
of interest are recognized and dealt with 
through the established machinery. Joint 
councils also considered favourable to satis- 
factory relationships within such plants be- 
cause of their emphasis on shop committees 
to handle grievances and eliminate hindrances 
to good will and co-operation. They interest 
the employees by means of group insurance 
and the payment to skilled employees of 
wages equivalent to union rates. The chief 
source of strength of these plans is declared to 
be the personal confidence of the employees 
in the integrity and good faith of the leading 
employers, whether or not the plan specifically 
guarantees to employees freedom from dis- 
crimination or provides for the arbitration of 
differences. 

Dealing with the elements of weakness in 
joint control schemes operating in open-shop 
plants, the writer says: “The chief weakness 
of these open-shop organizations is the narrow 
territory covered as the result of lack of in- 
terest of employing printers. The organiza- 
tions are therefore unable to effect standards 
widely and follow the union standards for the 
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most skilled workers, while the open-shop 
scales, whether they are considered minimum 
scales or ‘normal scales,’ are not objectively 
defined and cannot be universally enforced 
even within the organization. In addition to 
the lack of continuous interest and support 
from the employers, there has been evident a 
striking lack of employee interest. Employees 
in these organizations with no outside support 
have shown no such vital, aggressive, and in- 
dependent interest as would have forced more 
active interest on the part of the employers. 
The organizations have therefore not grown 
and have not called forth enough aggressive 
leadership among the employees to make 
fullest possible use of the organization for the 
interest of the workers. These organizations 
are at a disadvantage in having to compete 
for employee interest with the trade-unions 
which are the traditional form of orgamization 
in the industry. They attempt to substitute 
for the unions which developed from a mo- 
mentum by the employees a new type of 
organization based upon a conscious theory 
and receiving its impetus from the employers. 
The employers have not been sufficiently in- 
terested to overcome this inherent disadvant- 
age and establish a broad organization which 
could then appeal more successfully for 
employee interest. Since these organizations 
depend for their success fundamentally upon 
the active interest and consent of the em- 
ployers they have developed no power to 
enforce widely their standards and policies.” 

The writer then proceeds to summarize the 
advantages and disadvantages of joint control] 
in union shops, as follows:— 


“Because both groups are strongly organized 
and possessed of considerable economic power, 
their relationship is characterized by a real 
vitality. The agreed upon standards of 
wages, hours, and conditions are to a large 
degree enforced in the local market, thus estab- 
lishing in large sections of the industry an 
equality of labour costs as a basis for com- 
petition. The joint machinery gives to the 
individual worker a substantial measure of 
protection against discrimination or other 
grievances from failure of a firm to observe 
the agreed-upon conditions. A relationship 
which is on the whole friendly between the 
unions and the league makes possible con- 
structive co-operation when a common interest, 
is seen. Particularly in the field of ap- 
prenticeship, because of the recognition of com- 
mon interest in craftmanship it has been pos- 
sible to agree upon standards of training, 
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establish apprentice schools under joimt control 
and support, and generally enforce training 
requirements which must in time materially 
affect the level of craftmanship in the in- 
dustry. 

“On the other hand, there are several dis- 
advantages in a relationship based upon strong 
organization of both groups. Since both the 
unions and the employing printers are organ- 
ized separately, chiefly to protect their own 
interest in opposition to the other group, a 
fundamental antagonism exists which needs 
to be overcome before co-operation is pos- 
sible. Moreover, this type of organization 
does not emphasize good shop relationships 
and does not therefore directly try to edu- 
cate employers in methods of industrial rela- 
tions within their plants, although the fact of 
union organization does not appear a barrier 
to satisfactory relations between the men and 
the management. 

“The standardization by union rules is 
something of a hindrance to efficiency 


in that the plant is restricted in its 
freedom to organize its production on the 
basis of experiment and its own experience. 
It is possible for very strong unions, more- 
over, to make unreasonable use of their power 
and enforce rules which are to the disadvan- 
tage of the industry and therefore ultimately 
of the employees themselves. Another serious 
weakness is in the local character of the 
standards enforced, although the widening 
competition in the industry makes differ- 
ences between localities in hours, complement 
of men on machines, and wages a disadvan- 
tage to the employers in those cities where 
the unions are very strong. Finally the fact 
that the unions are organized on the craft 
basis results in a lack of unity of action be- 
tween the various unions, to the detriment of 
their interests, and although the strength 
of the chief unions affects the wage scales of 
the others who are less strong, this power is 
not used to help enforce standards for groups 
which find organization difficult to maintain.” 





CANADIAN GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY’S EMPLOYEES’ 
INVESTMENT PLAN 


HE Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited gave effect on April 1, 1929, to 
“Employees Savings and Investment Plan 
No. 3.” Fifty-four per cent of the employees 
of the company who were eligible to sub- 
scribe have already done so, their subscrip- 
tions averaging 3.6 shares each. The com- 
pany report that the employees have found 
the plan to be of great benefit to them, and 
that it has also been instrumental in building 
up good will towards the company. The 
following information is taken from a circu- 
lar issued by the company to its employees: 


Employees’ Savings and Investment Plan 


No. 3 


In response to many requests by employees 
that the Savings and Investment Plan be con- 
tinued, and to further encourage the habit of 
saving, as well as affording the employees an 
additional opportunity of investing their sav- 
ings in the Company in which they are em- 
ployed, it has been decided to offer Employees’ 
Savings and Investment Plan No. 3, which will 
become effective April 1, 1929. 

The purchase of shares under this plan is en- 
tirely voluntary and inability of an employee 
to subscribe will not in any way affect his 
status or position with the Company. 

Description of Stock—Cumulative Prefer- 
ence Stock of the Company. Par value $50 
per share. 

Dividends—7 per cent per annum, cumu- 
lative; paid on the first day of January, April, 
July and October. 


Extra Payment—(a) So long as the em- 
ployee remains in the service of the Com- 
pany and continues to hold shares acquired 
under this plan, in addition to the 7 per cent 
dividends, the Company will pay in each year 
an amount equal to 4 of 1 per cent of the par 
value of the said shares for every 1 per cent 
of the net earnings of the Company in such 
year over and above 8 per cent on the sum 
of its average Common Stock outstanding and 
the average balance in surplus account during 
such year, after all deductions and charges in- 
cluding the 7 per cent preference dividend, 
such extra payment to be made as soon as 
possible after the close of the year. (b) The 
Company will make an extra payment of 1 
per cent on the par value of the shares ac- 
quired under this plan for any year in which 
said earnings are not of sufficient amount to 
provide, under the preceding clause, for an 
extra payment of 1 per cent or over. (c) 
The Company reserves the right to modify 
or cancel these provisions for extra payment 
at any time upon one year’s written notice 
mailed to the address of the employee as 
shown by the records of the Trustees herein- 
after referred to. 


Terms and Conditions 


Employees Eligible to Purchase Stock —Any 
employee on the payroll of the Company who 
has been in the continuous service of the 
Company since September 30, 1928, or who has 
been in the continuous service of a subsi- 
diary Company and the Company successively 
since said date, or who has been in the con- 
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tinuous service of the General Electric Com- 
pany and/or its subsidiary companies and the 
Company successively since said date. 


Number of Shares an Employee May Pur- 
chase—One to Ten shares. 


Purchase Price—Fifty dollars per share. 


Terms of Payment—(a) Four dollars per 
share per month, or one dollar per share per 
week if paid weekly or bi-weekly, to be with- 
held from the employees’ salaries or wages. 

(b) If so desired any employee may make 
payment in cash in full for shares applied for, 
in which case remittance (payable at par in 
Toronto) must accompany the purchase agree- 
ment. Balances outstanding, if purchase 
made under (a), may be paid at any time. 

(c) Dividends on the stock will be applied 
toward payment until such time as the shares 
are fully paid for. 

(d) In addition, as early as possible in the 
year 1930, the extra payment, as hereinbefore 
provided, will be credited to the employee’s 
account for payment on the stock, or paid di- 
rect to the employee if stock is fully paid for. 

(e) Interest at the rate of 5 per cent per 
annum will be charged on unpaid balances. 


Rights of an Employee Before Stock Fully 
Paid For—(a) If Employment Terminated: 
The total amount paid in by the employee by 
means of deductions from pay will be re- 
funded, plus interest at 5 per cent per annum. 
No allowance will be made for accrued divi- 
dends nor for the credit of extra payment, and 
no interest will be charged on unpaid balances. 

(b) In Case of Death: The total amount 
paid in by employee by means of deductions 
from pay, and accrued dividends, less interest 
at 5 per cent per annum on unpaid balances, 
will be paid to the estate of the deceased em- 
ployee. 

(e) Withdrawal: Any employee may with- 
draw from the purchase agreement at any time, 
and in case of withdrawal refund will be 
made on same basis as if employment termin- 
ated. 


Rights of an Employee When Stock Fully 
Paid For—(a) Agreement Receipt: When the 
stock has been fully paid for it will be identi- 
fied in the records of the Trustees as being 
held for the benefit of the employee, but will 
be carried in the names of the Trustees on the 
Share Register of the Company. As an evi- 
dence of the employee’s interest in such shares 
the employee will be given an Agreement Re- 
ceipt embodying the provisions of this plan. 

(b) Turning Back to Trustees: Any em- 
ployee may at any time turn the shares back 
to the Trustees at par plus unpaid accrued divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
the Trustees to make payment for such shares 
within sixty days after the receipt of notice of 
desire to turn back the shares accompanied by 
the Agreement Receipt covering such shares. 

(c) Transfer of Stock to Employee: At any 
time after the employee has held his interest 


in the shares for a period of five years, he shall 
have the right to have the shares placed in his 
name in the Share Register of the Company 
and receive regular Certificates therefor, pro- 
viding the then current market price be par or 
less. Should the then current market price be 
above par he shall have the right to have the 
shares placed in his name upon making pay- 
ment of the difference between par and the 
market price. Upon the issuance of the Cer- 
tificates the extra payment as hereinbefore 
provided shall cease. 


Trustees Option to Purchase: The em- 
ployee shall give to the Trustees or their nom- 
inee the right or option to purchase the shares 
at any time at par plus unpaid accrued divi- 
dends at the rate of 7 per cent per annum, 
and the employee shall agree that if for any 
reason he leaves the employ of the Com- 
pany he will surrender the Agreement Receipt 
for par plus unpaid accrued dividends at the 
rate of 7 per cent per annum, or in case of his 
death such Agreement Receipt shall be sur- 
rendered by his personal representatives. 


Non-Transferable: No assignment, trans- 
fer, pledge or sale of applications, payments 


accumulated, agreement receipts, or rights 
under this plan is permitted. 
Administration: The Assistant General 


Manager, Treasurer and Secretary of the 
Company, or such other parties as may be 
named by the Company, will act as Trustees 
under this plan. The Trustees will purchase 
on behalf of the subscribing employees the 
number of shares required, and will receive 
the amounts to be applied against the pur- 
chase price of the stock. 

Method of Subscribing: Any employee 
eligible to purchase stock under this plan, who 
desires to do so, will insert in the purchase 
agreement form the number of shares to be 
purchased, sign the form and file it with the 
Secretary at Toronto on or before March 27, 
1929. 

Recording of Stock: Stock purchased un- 
der this plan will be recorded as of April 1, 
1929, and dividends will accrue from that 
date. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1928, includes a statement regarding 
the pension department (an outline of the 
company’s pension plan was given in the 
Lasovr Gazerre for April, 1928, page 381). 
At the end of the year there were 1,612 pen- 
sioners on the roll. Of this number 870 were 
over 70 years of age; 708 between 60 and 70 
vears of age; and 34 were under 60 years of 
age. Pension allowances during the year 
amounted to $860,673. The balance in cash 
and investments in the fund at the end of 
the year was $1,454,458. 
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Employees’ Pensions on Canadian National Railways 


Questions concerning the standing, in regard 
to pensions, of employees on railways taken 
over by the Canadian National Railways were 
answered by the Hon. Charles A. Dunning, 
Minister of Railways, in the House of Com- 
mons on March 18. An outline of the bills 
to establish pension system on the Canadian 
National Railways was given in the last issue 
of the Lasour Gazertr, Page 264. The ques- 
tions were as follows:— 

1. Will all employees at present engaged on 
railways being taken over by the Canadian 
National Railways be retained in as good posi- 
tions as at present, and advanced in the ser- 
vice in accordance with their ability? 

2. What will be done in so far as parti- 
cipating in the new Canadian National Rail- 
ways’ pension scheme for those employees 
working on railways now or hereafter acquired 
by the Canadian National Railways? 

3. What maximum age limit will permit an 
employee, medically fit, to enter the service 
and participate im pension benefits? 

4. How many years’ service are required and 
at what age may an employee under the new 
Canadian National Railways’ pension scheme 
apply for a retiring allowance? 

5. What percentage of his pay will be re- 
ceive if retired, owing to injury, or incapacity, 
before the expiration of the ordinary years 
of service required for pension? 

Mr. Dunning’s replies to these questions 
were as follows:— 


1. Full consideration will be given to each 
individual and if retained in the service each 
will be given credit for seniority earned on 
the line on which employed. 

2. Any employees of railways acquired by 
the Canadian National will participate in the 
proposed pension plan in the same way as em- 
ployees now in the service of the railway. 

3. Fifty years of age is the maximum. 

4. The age at which an employee becomes 
eligible for pension is 65, and 15 years’ con- 
tinuous service are required to qualify. 

5. All pension allowances are calculated at 
the rate of one per cent for each year of 
service on the highest average rate of wages 
or pay during any ten consecutive years of 
service. 

Pensions to disabled or incapacitated em- 
ployees are granted as follows: 

To an employee of the age of 60 and under 
65 years with 20 or more years of service 
to his credit retired by reason of permanent 
physical or mental disability upon the certifi- 
cate of the company’s chief medical officer 
that for such reason the employee is unfitted 
to follow his usual or any other suitable em- 
ployment in the company’s service. 

To an employee who, after ten or more 
years of service to his credit, becomes in- 
capable of continuing his service by reason of 
injuries received whilst actually at work in 
the employment of the company, but only for 
so long as his incapacity shall continue. 


Old Age Pension Administration in Northern Ireland. 


The statutory conditions for the receipt of 
non-contributory old age pensions in North- 
ern Ireland, the rates of pension payable and 
the causes which disqualify a person for re- 
2elving a pension are identical with those in 
force in Great Britain (Lasour GAZzeErrTE, 
December, 1928, page 1319) but certain 
changes in the method of administering the 
service have recently been introduced. 

Since April 2, 1928, the administration of 
contributory and non-contributory old age 
pensions (including Blind Persons’ Pensions) 
has been vested solely in the Ministry of 
Labour. As regards non-contributory old 
age pensions the machinery set up under the 
Act of 1927 is similar to that for dealing with 
claims for unemployment benefit, and may be 
summarized as follows:— 


1. The claims are investigated at the homes 
of the claimants by investigating officers 
attached to the Employment Exchanges and 
reports of the investigations are submitted, 


with suitable recommendations to the head- 
quarters of the ministry. 

2. The initial decisions on claims or ques- 
tions are given by pension officers appointed 
by the Minister of Labour. 

3. If the Pension officer decides to allow a 
pension at the full rate of 10 shillings per 
week, payment begins immediately. Where, 
however, the decision of the pension officer 
is to disallow a pension or to allow a pension 
at a lower rate than 10 shillings per week, 
the claimant is notified of the pension officer’s 
decision and the grounds for it, and is ad- 
vised of his right of appeal. 

4. A claimant who is dissatisfied with the 
pension officer’s decision has the right of 
appeal to the Local Pension Court for the 
district. This court consists of a chairman 
(who is generally a person with legal qualifi- 
cations) appointed by the minister, and two 
or more members chosen from a panel estab- 
lished for the district by the Minister of 
Labour. 
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5. When an appeal is lodged against the 
decision of the pension officer, the claimant 
concerned is notified of the date, time and 
place of the sitting of the local pension court, 
and is afforded an opportunity of appearing 
before the court and of being represented by 
any other person (including counsel or a 
solicitor) that he may select. 

6. The local pension court considers the 
appeal and makes a recommendation to the 
pension officer, who must give effect to the 
recommendation of the Court, unless he dis- 
agrees with it. 


_ mendation, 


7. Where the pension officer disagrees with 
the recommendation of the local pension 
court, or where the claimant (by leave of the 
court) appeals against the court’s recom- 
the matter is referred to the 
umpire, who is an independent person ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Northern Ire- 
land. The decision of the umpire is final and 
conclusive, and not subject to appeal to any 
court. 

Payment of non-contributory old age pen- 
sions is made through the Post Office as 
heretofore. 


NOTES ON TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Fishermen’s Course—Halifax 


Nineteen Nova Scotia fishermen have taken 
advantage of the six-week course given by 
the Biological Board of Canada, which in- 
cludes new methods of freezing fish in brine, 
instruction in preparation of dried fish, in 
navigation and care of motors. 


Technical-Commerce School—North 
Toronto 


Erection of a million dollar technical-com- 
mercial school in North Toronto is favoured 
by the Advisory Vocational Committee and 
a recommendation to this effect is to be sent 
to the local Board of Education. 

The proposed school would cost $1,098,000 
and would be of the same size and type as the 
recently completed Western Technical-Com- 
mercial School. 


Training School for Hotel-men 


Creation of a training school for hotel-men 
was advocated by the Province of Quebec 
Hotel Association at a recent meeting in 
Montreal. The desirability of. raismg the 
standard of qualifications for those selecting 
hotel work as their vocation was stressed, and 
after the question was debated by those at- 
tending the meeting it was proposed that 
the Provincial Government be approached in 
connection with the projected establishment 


of a training school. 


Proposed Classes in Plumbing at Technical 
Schools 


At a recent convention of the Association 
of Plumbing and Drain Inspectors of Ontario, 
held in Brantford, it was recommended that 
plumbing and drainage classes be established 
in all technical schools in the province, and 


the Association intends to take the matter 
up with the Department of Education and 
the plumbing inspectors of municipalities 
which have such schools. 


Technical School for Brandon 


The negotiations with a view to the estab- 
lishment of a technical school at Brandon, 
under way for some time, have been success- 
ful, and it is understood that the new institu- 
tion will be opened during the fall of the 
present year. A special committee from the 
school board is to look over the Ramsay 
Building on Pacific Avenue, with a view to 
converting it into the technical school. 


First Aid Work at Institute of Technology 
and Art—Calgary 


The value of practical training in first aid 
work, especially to men engaged in the 
mechanical trades, was emphasized by Pro- 
fessor Corbett, director of the Department of 
Extension at the University of Alberta and 
honorary secretary of the St. John Ambulance 
Association, when he recently addressed a 
special meeting of students at the Institute of 
Technology and Art. Professor Corbett re- 
ferred to the importance of a working knowl- 
edge of first-aid in meeting emergencies which 
might arise in the course of every day life. 
To a person working with machinery an ac- 
quaintance with the principles of first aid is 
of great importance, he said. 

At the conclusion of the address, J. H. Ross, 
vice-principal of the Institute, announced that 
arrangements were being made to hold first 
aid classes at the school for the benefit of the 
students. At present the classes will only be 
open to students attending the institute, but 
it is thought that later it may be possible to 
offer the service to outsiders. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


“Safest Mill in Canada” Competition 


The Pulp and Paper Magazine, March 14, 
1929, announced the results of the “Safest 
Mill in Canada” competition that was con- 
ducted among pulp and paper mills through- 
out Canada from July 1, to December 31, 
1928. (The results of previous competitions 
were given in the Lanour Gazerrs, May, 1928, 
page 532; March, 1927, page 289, etc.). The 
results for 1928, are stated as follows:— 

“The mills have been divided into two 
groups according to size, and again we have 
mills from the Atlantic to the Pacific striving 
to obtain perfect records, not merely, of 
course, for the honour of winning the trophy 
but particularly for the more worthy object 
of preventing injury and death. The winner 
in Class “A” is the Sturgeon Falls plant of 
the Abitibi Power and Paper Company, with 
an accident index of :221. This is the time 
lost in days per 1,000 hours exposure to 
hazard, and is arrived at by dividing the total 
time lost in days, which is 88, by the total 
pay-roll hours, which are 374,562. This figure 
is slightly higher than the record of -133 that 
was made in 1927 by the Laurentide Division 
of the Canada Power and Paper Company. 
This mill is a close second in the 1928 contest 
with a rating of 239; and the Hawkesbury 
plant of the Canadian International Paper 
Company is third with -248. The Sturgeon 
Falls plant was third in 1927. In the 1926 
contest, Spruce Falls Power and Paper Com- 
pany was first, Laurentide Division second, 
the Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company third, 
and the Hawkesbury mill fourth. This would 
seem to indicate that accident prevention is 
not a fad with our paper mills. 

“In the “B” division, we again have three 
mills with perfect records. Bennett Limited 
of Chambly Canton, Que.; Garden City Paper 
Company of Merritton, Ont.; and Don Valley 
Paper Company of Toronto. The Don Valley 
mill won the contest in 1926 with a clear 
record, and last year the Lincoln mill of 
Lincoln Pulp and Paper Company, Garden 
City Paper Company, and Mansons Limited 
were the three no-accident mills for the six 
months’ period. It will be seen from the 
tables that the pay-rolls hours of the winner 
are nearly 50 per cent greater than the mill 
given second position, and has more than 
twice the degree of hazard on this basis than 
the mill in the third position. This, however, 
does not detract from the satisfaction that 
should be felt by all of these plants. 

Taken as a whole, it would appear that 
average rating for the non-fatal accidents is 


better than it has been in previous years. The 
fatal accidents, unfortunately, have been more 
numerous in 1928, being nine in Class A and 
one in Class B, whereas in 1927 there were 3 
in Class A and 1 in Class B and in 1926 ten 
in Class A and two in Class B.” 


Safety Work of Dominion Iron and Steel 
Company 


A resent issue of the Nova Scotia Industrial 
Safety News, published by the Nova Scotia 
Accident Prevention Association outlines the 
safety activities at the plant of the Dominion 
Tron and Steel Company, Sydney. The safety 
record indicates that this plant, with a work- 
ing force of approximately 3,000 men, reduced 
the number of lost time accidents by 80 per 
cent during the past five years. In the year 
1924 the plant had 351 lost time accidents, and 
in the intervening years the number of acci- 
dents has been gradually reduced, the company 
closing the year 1928 with only 125 lost time 
accidents, the lowest in its record. 

A noteworthy feature of the record is the 
fact that while the number of accidents has 
been materially reduced the time worked has 
increased from 731,250 man-days worked in 
1924 to 928,044 in the year 1928. Using 10,000 
man-days worked as a basis of comparison the 
number of accidents has been reduced from 
4-8 in 1924 to 1-3 in 1928. The accompanying 
table gives a summary of the accident ex- 
perience of the plant for the years 1924 to 
1928 inclusive :— 











ACCIDENT REDUCTION RECORD AT SYDNEY 
STEEL PLANT, 1924-1928 

Accidents 

Year Number of | per 10,000 

accidents | man-days 

worked 

O24 ace teinia le tisjatvacitnetinene ere 351 4-8 
LQ25i., .ichys oracles ave cree Sha eee 222 3-1 
1926. rerisy ates celine thie te cide 244 3-2 
LOD oneness comer ome Te 141 1-7 
TQ2S. eis :afoeaieiaic CCP Setar Res Peg 125 1:3 





The number of dressings made at the plant 
emergency hospital during 1928 totalled 16,848, 
as compared with 9/121 in 1927, and in addi- 
tion to the 125 lost time accidents during the 
year, 3,939 minor accidents involving no loss 
of time were treated at the emergency hospital. 
There were three employees fatally injured 
during the year. The report states that the 
importance of first aid training and its value 
in preventing minor accidents developing into 
serious cases is fully recognized in the safety 
activities of the company, very successful 
classes in the instructional course of the St. 
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John Ambulance Association being conducted 
by the company doctors. In addition, the 
mass meetings conducted by the Superin- 
tendent and the Safety Engineer, and the 
bulletin board reviews have been important 
factors in the educational campaign conducted 
throughout the plant. It is emphasized that 
an outstanding and gratifying feature of the 
accident prevention work is the interest mani- 
fested by the workmen and all the superin- 
tendents and foremen in the different depart- 
ments. 


Safety Competitions in Nova Scotia Mines 


At a meeting held at Glace Bay, officials 
from all the mines of the British Empire Steel 
Corporation in Cape Breton and Pictou as- 
sembled to receive the results of the accident 
prevention competitions held at the varicus 
colleries of the corporation, General superin- 
tendent J. J. McDougall presided, while Mar- 
tin L. Fraser, field secretary of the Accident 
Prevention Association of Nova Scotia, pre- 
sented the trophies to the winners. 

No. 22 colliery was awarded the President 
McNaught cup for having the lowest accident 
rate during the year 1928. 

Four other silver cups were awarded to the 
winners of the different groups of collieries, 
the awards being based on the frequency rate 
of accidents. The group winners were: Group 
one, Caledonia colliery, No. 4; 

Group two, Reserve collieries Nos. 5 and 10; 

Group three, Acadia mine, No. 3; 

Group four, Waterford mine, No. 14. 


Canadian Success in Railway Safety 
Contest 


In a statement issued recently Mr. P. E. 
Cowley, president of the New York Central 
Railway, announced that the 1929 safety cam- 
paign on all the various lines of the system 
was underway. The president also intimated 
that in order to create greater interest in acci- 
dent prevention he would personally award a 
trophy to the railroad in each of two groups 
making the lowest casualty ratio for the en- 
tire year. In group “B” is the Michigan Cen- 
tral Railroad, the Canadian division of which 
won many safety first laurels. The car de- 
partment of this division was particularly 
successful in accident prevention during 1928 
having only two reportable accidents. Presi- 
dent Cowley said:—“The information supplied 
by our safety bureaus still shows a wide vari- 
ance in accident ratios between roads, divis- 
ions, departments, shops, yards, terminals, 
freight stations, etc., thus indicating there are 
weak spots in our safety program that should 
be corrected, We will look for substantial im- 


provements in this regard. Our duty is plain. 
These accidents can and should be prevented. 
To succeed in accident prevention work we 
must recognize our personal responsibility. 
We must do our full part in removing the 
cause in so far as it is possible. To accom- 
plish this, we must be active and have an in- 
timate knowledge of accidents, their causes 
and remedies, remembering that good safety 
records can be achieved only by conscientions 
efforts on the part of everyone.” 


Safety Trophy of Canadian Cement 
Company 


The Canada Cement Company plant at Ex- 
shaw, Alberta, recently won the safety trophy 
offered annually by the Portland Cement As- 
sociation for perfect score in safety perform- 
ance which means no accidents throughout the 
year. 

The trophy is open to competition among 
practically all Portland cement manufacturars 
on the continent, and the victory of the Ex- 
shaw plant in 1928 gives the Canada Cement 
company a remarkable record, since five of its 
plants have now won this trophy in the past 
four years. 

Between 1920 and 1927 the Canada Cement 
company reduced accidents by 76 per cent and 
increased man-hour efficiency by 86 per cent. 

An address on “Getting results in accident 
prevention,” by Mr. A. C. Tagge, president of 
the Canada Cement Company, was reprinted 
in the Lasour Gaznrre, July, 1928, page 724. 


Reducing Accidents in Metal Mines 


An article contributed to the Engineering 
and Mining Journal, March 16, 1929, by J. T. 
Ryan, of the Mine Safety Appliance Com- 
pany, (U'S.A.), called attention to the com- 
mon mistake of placing the responsibility for 
safety on a few special men, rather than con- 
sidering it as a major part of mining oper- 
ations in which responsibility would fall on ail 
operating officials. Anaylizing the causes of 
the 3,135 underground metal-mine fatalities 
that occurred in the United States in the ten- 
year period 1917 to 1926, Mr. Ryan found that 
81.6 per cent fall in five of the fifteen major 
classifications of causes as follows:— 


Cause— Fatalities. 
1. Falls of rock or ore from 


TOOL. OMe later cuir overs) a 1,301 
2. Wxplosives.. . 1. sseceeeeees 432 
Be Hatilages vase: cure tests ese eurte ese 314 
4, Falling down chute, winze, 

raise, or stope.......+-+ 284 
Frib i GbaY2un th Were chaee edie. cineeo eos 229 
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The fall of rock or ore which took such a 
large toll of lives is the principal cause of 
fatalities and non-fatal accidents, and is con- 
sidered the most difficult to eliminate or to 
reduce materially. However, a great deal, he 
considers, can be accomplished in this direc- 
tion by giving more attention to the timber- 
ing, by closer and more effective supervision, 
and lastly, and of equal if not greater import- 
ance, by a well-directed campaign of safety 
education for the face workers. 

As to the second classification, explosives, 
“Tittle can be said in the way of excusing this 
tremendous loss of lives, the second highest in 
the industry. These accidents can and should 
be reduced by improved blasting practices and 
more alert supervision in the handling and 
use of explosives. Consideration should also 
be given to the adoption of electric firing 
where it is not used.” 

Improvement in the haulage accident classi- 
fication can be brought about by improved 
tracks, haulage equipment, and safety educa- 
tion. 


Mine Fires—The last classification, that of 
mine fires, is at present given scant attention, 
except by a few companies which have exper- 
ienced disasters or expensive fires. “Few 
realize, Mr. Ryan states,’ that fires occupy 
fifth place in causes of fatalities in metal mines. 
We look upon fires as a greater hazard of coal 
mining because the combustible material 1s 
already there to fire. But as a matter of fact 
more fires occur in its metal mines than in the 
coal mines. Fortunately few of them cause 
loss of life; yet there are enough to class this 
as the fifth greatest cause of fatalities, with 
the total loss far greater than in the coal mines, 
which employ over four times the number af 
men. That this hazard is not generally appre- 
ciated is attributable largely to the fact that 
we are prone to look upon metal mines as 
being non-combustible. They should be, but 
they are man-made combustible by material 
taken in and left there, with not enough pre- 
eaution taken to prevent ignition. The com- 
bustible material taken into and left in a mine, 
which is the source of many mine fires, is hay, 
straw, manure, explosive boxes, explosive 
wrappings, sawdust, partly used carbide, and 
trash in general.” 

The principal causes of metalimine fires are 
open lights, electricity, smoking, and blasting. 
Open lights have been by far the most serious 
fire hazard. At present, several large metal- 
mining companies are trying electric cap lamps 
to eliminate this hazard and improve the 
safety and efficiency of their workers. 
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Country Health Units for Canada 


The March issue of the Canadian Public 
Health Journal, (Toronto) contains a series 
of contributions to the discussion of full time 
country health units with a view to their 
establishment in Canada. The Dominion 
Council of Health, at a meeting held at 
Ottawa in December, resolved to request the 
Dominion government to further the estab- 
lishment of such units by voting an annual 
grant of money for the purpose and this 
resolution was endorsed later by the Canadian 
Public Health Association. The Journal con- 
tains an introductory note by the Hon. Dr. 
Montgomery, Minister of Health and Public 
Welfare of Manitoba, and among the contri- 
butors are Dr. McCullough, of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Ontario; Dr. A. Lessard, 
director of the Quebee Provincial Bureau of 
Health; Dr. H. E. Young, provincial health 
officer of British Columbia; Dr. F. C. Middle- 
ton, acting deputy minister, Department of 
Public Health, Saskatchewan, and others. 


Safety First Program in Alberta 


Mr. J. A. Kinney, a member of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board of Ontario, ad- 
dressed the Trades and Labour Council of 
Lethbridge recently in regard to the pro- 
posed adoption by the Council of a Safety- 
First program, consisting of classes for the 
members. Mr. Kinney stated that encourage- 
ment was shown by the Board to these classes, 
generally formed under the auspices of the 
St. John Ambulance Association, and that 
several such classes had been formed through- 
out the province and in the mining camps. 
The meeting received this suggestion very 
favourably, and as a consequence a class may 
be formed amongst the delegates of the Leth- 
bridge Trades Council. 

Speaking more particularly to workmen in 
the building industry, Mr. Kinney referred to 
the cause of many accidents through protrud- 
ing nails, and mentioned that the Board had 
endeavoured to eliminate as much as possible 
this particular form of accident by having 
notices displayed on different buildings warn- 
ing the workmen against this particular cause. 
Mr. Kinney also explained the ungent need 
for reporting each accident, no matter how 
slight, to the foreman or someone responsible 
und also getting medical attention for any 
injury. 

One delegate stated that workmen are 
penalized by some employers when they. re- 
port accidents, receiving demerit marks for 
alleged “ carelessness,” and that consequently 
many minor injuries go unreported through 
the fear of discharge. 
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NOTES ON LABOUR UNION ACTIVITIES 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


*T HE sixteenth annual convention of the 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
was held in Fredericton on March 5-7, 1929, 
with about fifty delegates in attendance. Mr. 
J. E. Tighe, president of the Federation, pre- 
sided, and in his opening address complimented 
the government for increasing the grant for 
free school books and for the promise of a 
commission to enquire into the advisability of 
providing an Old Age Pension law for the 
Province. The president drew the attention of 
the delegates to the fact that the coming con- 
vention of the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada would be held in the city of Saint 
John, and urged that everything possible be 
done to have a large representation of locals 
at this convention. 

Secretary-treasurer Melvin presented his re- 
port which showed a balance on hand at Janu- 
ary 1, 1928, of $256.83; receipts for the year, 
$415.84; expenditures, $308; leaving a balance 
at the close of the year of $364.67. Secre- 
tary Melvin also read the report of the ex- 
ecutive board, which dealt among other things, 
with the following subjects: appoitment of 
a Fair Wage Officer for the Maritime Prov- 
inees; free school books; road construction 
pay; the Factories Act; the Technical Educa- 
tion Act. It was reported that the executive 
had submitted to the convention of the pro- 
vincial command of the British Service League 
resolutions on old age pensions, mother’s allow- 
ance and minimum wages for women, and 
that these resolutions were adopted by that 
body. The executive recommended that the 
convention continue to press for the adoption 
of Old Age Pensions, Mothers’ Allowance and 
Minimum Wage Acts. 

The Hon. J. B. M. Baxter, Premier of the 
Province, in an address to the convention 
spoke of the good financial position of New 
Brunswick, but pointed out that in order to 
maintain this position it was necessary for the 
government to be careful in undertaking new 
obligations. However, a commission of inquiry 
on Old Age Pensions would be appointed. 

Mr. John A. Sinclair, chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board, and Mr. Thomas 
Martin, Fair Wage Officer and eastern repre- 
sentative of the Department of Labour, also 
addressed the convention. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing: 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, so that a larger number of cases 
be included under the “permanent total dis- 
ability” clause ; 


Return to the public of surplus earnings of 
privately owned and operated public utilities; 

Insertion in any contract or agreement grant- 
ing concession to industries of a clause pro- 
viding for the payment of wages in keeping 
with Canadian standards of living; 

Assistance from the government for the en- 
tertainment of the delegates to the Trades and 
Labour Congress of Canada convention to be 
held at Saint John; 

Enforcement of the same regulations as 
apply to theatres, in the exhibition of moving 
pictures in churches, schools, etc., and that 
the installation and operation be in charge of 
licensed operators; 

Abolition of the amusement tax on all 
theatre tickets of fifty cents and under; 

Appointment of an industrial safety in- 
spector; 

An Old Age Pension Act for the Province, 
supplementing the federal Act, and if a com- 
mission is appointed that one member be a 
man approved by the Federation; 

Enactment of legislation providing for the 
payment of a minimum wage of fifty cents 
per hour in all government departments, and 
that all government contracts contain a clause 
providing for the payment of this minimum to 
labourers; 

That the male heads of families engaging in 
fishing operations be granted a fishing license 
for a small fee, while free permits be issued 
to adolescence members of such families. 

The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, E. R. Steeves, Moncton; First vice- 
president, 8. Burns, Fredericton Jct.; Second 
vice-president, Robert H. Carlin, Saint John; 
Third vice-president, John H. Wallace, Rey- 
nolds; Secretary-treasurer, George R. Melvin, 
Saint John. 





On the third day of the convention, ad- 
journment was made in order that a delega- 
tion, composed of Messrs Simon Burns, G. A. 
i. Lister, J. A. Whitebone, J. S. Mackinnon, 
E. R. Steeves, together with President Tighe 
and secretary-treasurer Melvin, might wait on 
the government to present the legislative pro- 
gram of the Federation. 

The requests presented were as follows: 

Ratification of such of the decisions of the 
International Labour Body as have been con- 
sidered to come within provincial jurisdiction ; 

Fnactment of a provincial Old Age Pension 
Act; 
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Establishment of Mothers’ Allowances and 
Minimum Wages for women and young per- 
sons; 

Public ownership of public utilities; 

Extension of the policy of providing free 
school books until all school books in the public 
schools are free; 

Labour representation on public boards and 
commissions; 

That the provincial government urge 
upon the Dominion government the need of 
- renewing the Technical Education Act; 

Amendments to the new Mining Act so as 
to provide for better regulation and inspection 
with reference to working conditions; 

Establishment of a maximum nine-hour day 
in the lumber industry; 

First Aid instruction in schools; 

Amendment to the Provincial Elections Act 
so as to provide for advance polls in provin- 
cial elections for railway employees and others 
whose employment requires their absence from 
home on polling day; 

Amendments to the Factories Act; 

Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; 


That where industries are encouraged by the 
government grants or concessions the governr 
ment should see that such industries pay wages 
assuring Canadian living standards; 

Enactment of legislation providing the 
inclusion of a clause in all contracts let by 
the Government to provide for a minimum 
wage of fifty cents for all labourers and that 
the same minimum be paid by all departments 
of the government; 

That surplus earnings of privately owned 
and operated public utilities be returned to 
the public; 

That all moving pictures be governed by 
the regulations applying to theatres; 

Elimination of the Amusement Tax from 
all tickets of a value of fifty cents and under; 

Appointment of an inspector of scaffolding 
and staging on construction work; 

Financial assistance to entertain the dele- 
gates to the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada convention; 

Cancelling of all private fishing leases, and 
asking that a fishing license system similar 
to that used for hunting be inaugurated. 


Nova Scotia Executive of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


The legislative demands of the Nova Scotia 
executive of the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada were presented to the Hon. E. N. 
Rhodes, Premier of the Province, and mem- 
bers of his Cabinet on March 15, by a 
delegation composed of Messrs. P. J. Healey, 
M. D. Coolen, John A. McDonald and W. M. 
Hallday, members of the executive commit- 
tee, together with representatives of the 
various local unions. The demands were as 
follows:— 

The enactment of a provincial Act giving 
effect to the Federal Old Age Pension Act; 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act; 


Appointment of a Board under the provi- 
sions of the Minimum Wage Act; 


A fair wage clause to be inserted in all 
government contracts; 


Legislation providing for an eight-hour day; 

Free school books; 

Appointment of a stationary boiler inspec- 
tor; 


Sale of liquor under government control. 





Labour Legislative Program in Manitoba 


Prior to the recent session of the Mani- 
toba legislature representatives of the Pro- 
vincial Executive of the Trades and La- 
bour Congress of Canada and of the Winni- 
peg Trades and Labour Council laid before 
the Provincial Government proposals for la- 
bour legislation which included the following 
suggested measures :— 

Raising the status of the Bureau of Labour 
to that of separate department; 

Amendment to the Child Welfare Act to 
make it apply to one child, to children whose 
fathers are confined to public institutions or 


are physically unable to support the family, 
and to children who have been deserted for 
two years; a substantial increase in the appro- 
priation to admit of more liberal treatment 
for those coming under the act; prohibition 
of the employment of women for two months 
before and two months after child birth, main- 
tenance to be paid out of the fund provided 
by the government; and entering into arrange- 
ments of a reciprocal nature with the govern- 
ments of other provinces so far as extension 
of the benefits of the legislation is concerned ; 
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Amendment of the Minimum Wage Act 
to make it apply to all boys under 18 years 
of age; 

A liberal appropriation for the efficient 
earrying-out of the spirit of the Building 
Trades Protection Act; 

An Act for compulsory public liability in- 
surance for automobile owners, the govern- 
ment to collect and hold the policy at time 
of issuing the license; 


Amalgamated Building 


Following an invitation extended by the 
Canadian Federation of Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers, and the Montreal Labour 
Council of the All-Canadian Congress of La- 
bour, and endorsed by the Executive Board of 
the All-Canadian Congress of Labour, dele- 
gates representing various national and inde- 
pendent Canadian unions of building con- 
struction workers assembled at 1006 Beaver 
Hall Hill, Montreal, on March 17, 1929, and 
formed a new organization known as the 
Amalgamated Building Workers of Canada. 

The memorandum issued prior to the in- 
augural conference set forth the purpose of 
the meeting as follows:— 

With a view to establishing harmony among 
the various national organizations of workers in 
the building construction industry and to con- 
solidating their position, it is agreed that a 
conference of all the national unions in the 
building construction industry will be held at 
1006 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, on the seven- 
teenth of March, 1929; the representatives of 
all the unions concerned to have authority to 
signify the adherence of their respective unions 
to a provisional organization of the nature 
of an amalgamated building workers’ union of 
Canada, the branches of which shall have, 
wherever practicable, full provincial autonomy. 

The unions represented by delegates at the 
conference were; the Amalgamated Carpen- 
ters of Canada; the Canadian Federation of 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers; the 
Canadian Electrical Trades Union; the Na- 
tional Union of Painters, Decorators, and 
Paperhangers of Canada; National Lathers’ 
Union; General Workers’ Union of Canada 
and the Canadian Union of Cement Finishers. 


More adequate protection of railway cross- 
ings; 

A liberal appropriation to the Bureau of 
Labour for general safety-first inspection work; 


A mining Act with adequate safety mea- 
sures; 


Amendments to the Act regarding the ex- 
amination and licensing of electrical con- 
tractors and Journeymen electricians. 


Workers of Canada 


Prior to the submission of the draft con- 
stitution, the following motion relative to the 
objects of the new body was adopted:— 


Whereas, we, the representatives of the 
national and local unions of building construc- 
tion workers affiliated with or chartered by the 
All-Canadian Congress of Labour, meeting in 
the city of Montreal, Quebec, on the 17th of 
March, 1929, are convinced that:— 

(a) the Canadian workers in the building 
construction industry require a new organiza- 
tion through which they may collectively pro- 
mote their general welfare and raise their 
economic and social standards; 

(b) the rapid gathering of wealth and the 
centering of the management of the industry 
into fewer and fewer hands make craft unions 
unable to cope with the ever growing power of 
the employers, because craft unions permit one 
set of workers to be pitted against another set 
of workers in the same industry, thereby facili- 
tating their own defeat; 

(ec) these conditions must be changed, the in- 
terests of the working class upheld, and all 
possible relief for the workers secured; 

(d) this can be done only by an organization 
aiming steadily at the complete prevention of 
exploitation and formed in such a way that all 
its members in the industry may make common 
cause whenever any dispute as to conditions of 
work or wages occurs in any section of the in- 
dustry; be it therefore 

Resolved, that a national industrial union be 
and is here established under the following con- 
stitution. 


According to the constitution, any bona- 
fide Canadian building trades union will be 
eligible for affiliation. Under the constitu- 
tion all the unions represented are to merge 
their identity in the new organization, the 
officers of which will be re-elected by a vote 
of the entire membership. 





Ontario Provincial Conference of the Bricklayers’, Masons’ and 
Plasterers’ International Union 


The twenty-third amnual convention of 
the Ontario Provincial Conference of the 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers’ Interna- 
tional Union was held in Niagara Falls, Ont.. 
on February 11-14, with twenty-six delegates 
present, representing seventeen local unions. 

President William Jenoves, who presided 


over the convention, reviewed the activities 
of the executive since the last meeting. He 
advised the delegates that their organization 
was “assimilating more mechanics from year 
to year than to date the building industry 
has been able to give employment thereto.” 
This, the president stated, applied to the 
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bricklaying trade in particular. Pleasure was 
expressed at the appointment by the provin- 
cial government of a representative of the 
Conference on the Apprentice Committee of 
Ontario. The president made reference to 
the suit against local union No. 25, Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont., in regard to the members refusing 
to work on a job where bricklaying had been 
sub-contracted. This, it was stated, was con- 
trary ta the constitution. 

The report of the  secretary-treasurer 
showed the membership to be 2,214, a gain 
of 191 during the year. It was also reported 
that as a result of legislation passed at the 
last convention, the finances of the confer- 
ence had been increased approximately $200. 

The finance committee reported that re- 
ceipts for the year, together with the balance 
brought forward” from last year, amounted 
to $3,097, expenditures, $1,592, leaving a bal- 
ance on hand of $1,505. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the 
following :— 


That a synopsis of the case of Local No. 
25, Fort William, Ont., be published in the 
Journal of the Bricklayers, Masons and Plas- 
terers’ Internaticnal Union; 

Endorsing an educational campaign among 
the members in regard to the five-day week; 

Urging uniformity in hours of labour 
throughout the province, namely eight hours 
per day, and forty-four hours per week; 

That a clause be inserted in the annual 
agreements providing that all apprentices 
shall be paid at least half of their board and 
Iadging expenses in addition to their regular 
wage when working away from home. 

The officers elected were: president, Wil- 
liam Jenoves, Toronto; first vice-president, 
J. §. Barker, Hamilton; second vice-presi- 
dent, C. E, Needham, Windsor; third vice- 
president, James Hill, Woodstock; secretary- 
treasurer, A. W. Johnson, Kitchener. 

It was decided to hold the next convention 
on the second Monday in February, 1930, in 
the city of St. Catharines. 


LF.T.U. Inquiry into Hours of Labour 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions has published in the February (the 
second issue) of its official organ, the Jnter- 
national Trade Union Movement, the results 
of a special enquiry into the working hours 
prevailing in various countries during the 
first week of October, 1928. The inquiry was 
the outcome of instructions given to the 
Executive Committee at the I.F.T.U. conven- 
tion held at Paris in 1927, when the question 
of the eight hour day was under discussion. 
The Committee was to communicate with 
the National trade unions centre every two 
years, beginning in 1928, with a view to the 
investigation of weekly working hours, and to 
the preparation of statistics relating thereto. 
It is pointed out that the International La- 
bour Office at Geneva, “the best equipped 
institution in the world for conducting such 
international statistical enquiries”, has not yet 
published any report dealing with the actual 
hours of work in the various countries. 
Accordingly the I.F.T.U. though not so well 
equipped for the task, undertook to fill the 
gap. It is admitted that as a first attempt, 
such a compilation could not be an unquali- 
fied success. “Nevertheless it is a beginning, 
and as such it shows the importance attached 
in the ‘free’ trade union movement to statis- 
tics of the kind.” 

The statistics published refer to actual 
working hours, including the actwal working 
hours, including overtime work, and cover 
also workers on short time. The industries 


examined were eight in number, the building, 
printing, chemical, woodworking, metal, boot 
and shoe, textile and mining industries. Six- 
teen national centres participated in the en- 
quiry namely, Austria, Belgium, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Esthonia, Germany, Holland, 
Hungary, Latvia, Memel, Palestine, Poland, 
Southwest Africa, Spain, Sweden and Switzer- 
land. The number of workers covered was 
5,424,206, of whom 70.5 per cent belonged to 
Germany. 

The British trade unions were unfortunately 
unable to conduct the enquiry, partly on 
account of the large number of organizations, 
both large and small, into which the trade 
union movement is split up, and partly because 
the trade councils lack the necessary mach- 
imery. 

The Canadian centre stated that in a new 
country such as Canada, whose organizations 
cover so vast a territory, it would not be 
practical to gather information that would be 
sufficiently reliable to have any actual value. 

The enquiry showed that of the total num- 
ber of workers covered 7:4 per cent were on 
short time work; 7-9 per cent were working 
less than 48 hours; 66-6 per cent were workin 
48 hours; 8-4 per cent were working over 48. 
hours, but not more than 51 hours; 12-0 per 
cent were working over 51 hours, but not 
more than 54 hours; 3-4 per cent were work- 
ing over 54 hours, but not more than 60 
hours; and 0-3 per cent were working over 60 
hours. 
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Benefits Provided by Trade Unions 


A recent bulletin of the United States 
Bureau of Labour Statistics, enititled “ Bene- 
ficial Activities of American Trade Unions,” 
presents the results of a detailed study of the 
functioning of the labour movement in a field 
that has been greatly extended and developed 
during recent years. It is pointed out that 
labour organizations have extended their 
scope In many cases far beyond the orginal 
field of wages, hours and working conditions. 
This growth of the labour unions from their 
strictly economic beginnings is outlined as 
follows :-— 


“ After collective bargaining is gained by 
the organization the provision of ‘benefits’ is 
usually the next step. Then may be under- 
taken measures intended to improve the 
workers’ economic position, such as the es- 
tablishment of labour banks, credit unions 
from which members may obtain loans, buiid- 
ing and loan associations, legal aid depart- 
ments; construction of homes; supply of ser- 
vices or goods by such means as mail-order 
buying; co-operative stores, etc. Or unions 
may take social or protective measures, such 
as the establishment of various kinds of in- 
surance, of definite health services, etc., or 
educational or recreational activities. Finally, 
as conditions in the industry become more or 
less stabilized and the union ceases to have 
to fight for its existence, union leaders have 
greater leisure to consider broader problems, 
those iof the industry and even of society in 
general. At the unemployment conference 
sponsored by organized labour, which was 
held in the spring of 1927, one labour repre- 
sentative expressed himself to the effect that 
‘the time has passed when trade-unions could 
confine their efforts to strictly organizational 
matters, and every union should now have its 
affairs so arranged that its officers will have 
time to devote to the big economic and indus- 
trial issues, such as unemployment.’ ” 

This modem trend towards wider activities 
is fairly general, but there are still a number 
of unions which regard all activities aside 
from collective bargaining for wages, hours 
and conditions, the payment of srtike and 
lockout benefits, and possibly of death bene- 
fits, as being quite subordinate to the real 
purpose of trade unions. However, the gen- 
eral conclusion is that the more prosperous 
and progressive the union, the greater its en- 
deavours to extend the field of its service to 
its members. 

Dealing with general welfare activities, the 
report summarizes the various measures pro- 


vided by unions in the form of “benefits.” 
These are common to the great majority of 
trade unions. Strike or lockout benefits are 
listed as being the first for which provision is 
made. Death is the next emergency most 
often provided for, sickness and disability 
also being prominent in. benefit plans. Out- 
linng other benefit policies developed by 
ee unions, the report contimues as fol- 
OWS :— 


“A few unions have even assumed the re- 
sponsibility of making some provisions for tthe 
surviving family after a member’s death. 
Some unions pay cash benefits to members 
found to be suffering from tuberculosis, or 
pay for their treatment in a sanatorium; 
others which do not pay benefits for this dis- 
ease make regular or occasional contributions 
to private sanatoriums, with the umderstand- 
ing that their members shall be entitled to 
treatment 1f needed. Others pay for certain 
disablements peculiar or common to the trade. 
Even those labour organizations which have 
no regular benefits often have a ‘benevolent’ 
or ‘relief’ fund from which, in special cases, 
deserving members may receive assistance in 
times of financial stress. These benefits paid 
by the international organization are in a 
great many cases supplemented by similar 
benefits paid by the locals. A few organiza- 
tions provide annuities for members who, by 
reason of advancing age, illmess, or disability, 
are unable to continue at the trade, and sev- 
eral of the larger imternational unions also 
maintain homes for their aged members, the 
superannuated unionist being given a choice 
between the pension and residence at the 
home. Only well-financed unions can afford 
to pay such benefits, however, for the con- 
stantly mounting costs make the burden of a 
pension system prohibitive for all but the 
largest and most prosperous organizations.” 

It is stated that the amounts paid durimg 
1927, in benefits and insurance, by 73 inter- 
national organizations alone, totalled nearly 
$25,000,000. “If to this be added the more 
than $3,000,000 paid in old-age pensions, some 
half million dollars for maintenance of union 
homes for aged, the amounts (mot known) 
paid in unemployment benefits, and the sums 
paid in benefits by local unioms, it is seen 
that labour organizations are providing a tre- 
mendous amount of assistance to their less 
fortunate members.” 

The death benefits of individual interna- 
tional unions range in amount from $20 to 
$1,500, and disability benefits from $50 to 
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$800. The weekly benefits payable in case of 
sickness range in amount from $4 to $10, and 
in time from 7 to 16 weeks per year. Old- 
age pensions range from $5 to $70 per month; 
in eases where the old-age pension is really a 
lump-sum benefit, not a continuing annuity, 
the amount ranges from $50 to $800. 

Few of the trade-union benefit funds, it is 
reported, are on an actuarial basis. In the 
majority of cases a certain amount, estimated 
as sufficient to cover the expenditure for bene- 
fits, is added to the dues; if this proves to be 
insufficient the assessment is increased. In 
actual practice many organizations are re- 
ported to have accumulated in this way funds 
that will be sufficient to cover any liabilities 
for benefits. Others have not been so fortu- 
nate, or have failed to take into account the 
increasing need for money, with the result 
that they find their funds in a precarious 
situation as regards future payments. This 
uncertain stabihty of benefit funds has led a 
number of labour organizations either to dras- 
tie reorganization of their systems ‘on an actu- 
arial basis, or to the substitution of venentD or 
other kinds of insurance. 


Unemployment Insurance—A new feature 
in benefit development is noted in the tend- 
ency to shift responsibility for certain condi- 
tions on to the employer, this being particu- 
larly apparent in connection with the problem 
of unemployment. Many unions consider 


that ‘the industry and not the employees or 
their organization should bear the burden of 
unemployment. This responsibility has al- 
ready been assumed in some industries. The 
report points out that a system of unemploy- 
ment insurance, the expense of which is borne 
entirely by the employer, has been secured in 
the cap and felt-hat industries of New York 
city. For the past five years a contributory 
system borne equally by employers and work- 
ers has been in operation in the men’s cloth- 
ing industry of Chicago. Its extension to the 
Rochester market has been recently incor- 
porated into the new agreement between the 
clothing manufacturers of that city and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, while in 
New York city the provision incorporated 
into the agreement several years ago now be- 
comes effective and employers’ contributions 
began September 1, 1928. These agreements 
regarding unemployment insurance were noted 
in the Lasour Gazertr, August, 1928, page 
819, and October, 1928, page 1041. It is also 
stated that there are a few cases in the street 
railway industry in which death or sick bene- 
fits, or both are paid by the employer under 
the terms of a collective agreement between 
union and employees. 

Other aspects of union welfare activities 
are also surveyed, including provisions for 
safety and health, recreation and sports, la- 
bour banks and other business enterprises, 
housing schemes, and union-management co- 
operation, 





Union Fund to check “ Sweatshops ” in Garment Industry 


The International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union is raising a fund of $250,000 for the 
purpose of checking the threatened revival of 
the so-called “padrone system” of sweated 
labour, which was abolished in 1910, following 
the strike of the cloak and suit industry in 
that year. The fund tis in the form of a bond 
issue for three years, paying interest of 5 per 
cent, and secured by the property of the 
union. 

The “padrone system” was explained by 
Benjamin Schlesinger, president of the union, 
in a recent address at New York. “ Under 
this system,” he said, “a cloakmaker took 
four or five helpers into a shop and received 
the wages for the entire group. He distribu- 
ted as much or as little as possible among 
the people who worked for him. The em- 
ployer in a shop recognized but a few men. 
These were the ‘padrones’ or inside contract- 
ors who profited by the arrangement. The 


helpers had no standing and received no con- 
sideration from the employer.” 


The president reported that the fund was 
being liberally supported both by the workers 
in many shops and by members of the general 
public. He claimed that the growth of ie 
chain store system encouraged “ sweating ” 
ae “These chain stores,” he saat 

once former purchasers of cloaks, suits and 
ree from manufacturers, now buy cloth, 
distribute it among the sweat shops and have 
the ‘garments made up direct. Needless to 
say, this system leads to the demoralization 
of the workers, slipshod workmanship, low 

wages, long hours, loss of business by the 
legitimate manufacturer, and a further de- 
pression of the industry’s standards.” He 
pointed out that the “padrone system” does 
not exist in shops having contractual rela- 
tions with the union, but are confined to the 
outlaw shops. 
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National Women’s Trade Union League of America 


The National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America has issued a call for its 
eleventh (the first triennial) convention, to 
be held at Washington, D.C., on May 6-11, 
1929. Some account of this organization was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1928, 
page 1096. The convention call states that 
“twenty-five years ago the League arose from 
a desire to ‘assist in the organization of 
women wage workers into trade unions and 
thereby to help them secure conditions neces- 
sary for healthful and efficient work and to 
obtain a just return for such work.’ So reads 
the first statement of its objective. Complex 
work relationships had grown apace since the 
day when woman’s intimate household tasks 
—spinning, weaving, the making of garments 
—had become mechanized. From the begin- 
ning of time she had stayed at home. The 
machine age, the new ways of work, her new 
freedom (with its menace as well as its hopes), 
had called her into the factory. The man 
worker, out-distancing her with his lead in 
bargaining power, could not understand how 
inextricably her economic welfare was bound 
with his, and with the whole industrial struc- 
ture. Her social significance and ther status 


Women’s Labour Conference in 


Alberta 


A women’s conference was held at Edmon- 
ton, Alberta, in March, to consider the work- 
ing conditions of female employees in shops 
and factories. The conference adopted the 
following standard budget of a working woman 
in the province, submitted by the Employed 
Girl’s Council of Regina, as the proper basis 
for a Minimum wage:— 





Per week 
BOAT kya es tees att ae oe OU) 
OOM. yelas ds doce es: SE ati ghee 2. 50, 
WiaAsnING Cue ova ntea: aves ol. 00 
Cae Gael. see acer eneieenen “ors 75 
Insurance.. .. 50 
Clothes, toilet sundries, mareels, 
CLC osetia Oo. 
Reading, study, stationery, corre- 
spondence.. .. 1 00 
Loss of time through Bienen, 
holidays, ete. .. . 1 00 
Extra cost of illness, eddie 
dentistry.. .. 50 
Savings for Cem io nent «rail 
DOE WRELCa te sp talents eetemmre ete a Le OU 
$20 00 


82145—4 


as a worker were as yet unrecognized, and 
inertia—the inertia of the underpaid and 
overworked—kept her inarticulate. The 
Women’s Trade Union League became her 
spokesman, the interpreter of her problems, 
and out of a consciousness that ‘groups can- 
not be led from the outside, but from within 
the fellowship of their daily life and labour 
must their salvation come’ envolved its re- 
sponsibility for the development of a trained 
leadership from within the ranks of the work- 
ing women themselves.” 

The purposes of the League were recently 
described by its secretary as follows:— 

“To encourage self-government im the work- 
shop; to develop leadership among the wo- 
men workers; to insure the protection of the 
younger girls in their efforts for better work- 
ing conditions and a living wage; to secure 
for girls and women equal opportunity with 
boys and men in trades and technical train- 
ing, and pay on the basis of occupation and 
not on the basis of sex; to secure the repre- 
sentation of women on industrial tribunals 
and public boards and commissions, and to 
interpret to the public generally the aims and 
purposes of the trade union movements.” 


The conference decided to recommend to 
the consideration of minimum wage boards in 
Canada the adoption of the standard hours of 
labour as laid down by the Women’s Bureau 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
which includes the following provisions:— 
eight-hour day; half holiday on Saturdays; 
one day’s rest in seven; time for meals not 
less than thirty minutes; rest periods, ten 
minutes in each working period without lessen- 
ing the working day. 





It was stated in the Alberta Legislature on 
February 19, that candidates for coal miners’ 
certificates in the Province from January 1, 
1928, to February, 1, 1928, numbered 3,526, the 
number of certificates granted being 2,628. 
The total number of certificates issued up to 
February 1, was 10,108. The number of 
certificated miners in employment on Janu- 
ary 1, 1929, was 6,491, including 2,695 hand 
cutters, 530 machine cutters, 2,568 machine 
loaders, 86 ventilation men, 209 road makers 
and 403 timbermen. In addition there are 
150 men who have been granted provisional 
overmen’s certificates, and who may be work- 
ing aS miners as well as overmen. 
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EMPLOYMENT IN THE DOMINION CIVIL SERVICE, 1927-1928 


CCORDING to a report recently issued 
by the Finance Statistics Branch of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the total num- 
ber of employees in the Civil Service of Can- 
ada at the close of the fiscal year 1927-28 was 
41,243 (27,406 permanent and 13,837 tempor- 
ary) an increase of 1,651 over the total of 39,- 
592 at the close of the previous fiscal year. 

The total expenditure on salaries for civil 
servants amounted to $82,311,447, during the 
fiscal year. Of this amount, $46,683,077 was 
expended on salaries of permanent employees, 
$15,291,909 on temporary employees, while 
$20,336,460 was paid out for salaries and wages 
of the non-enumerated classes. Comparing 
the fiscal year 1927-28 with 1926-27 there was 
an increase of $38,183,974 in salaries of per- 
‘manent employees, an increase of $1,269,760 in 
salaries of temporary employees, while the 
salaries and wages of non-enumerated classes 
increased by $1,629,884. The increased ex- 
penditure on salaries was attributed as being 
partly due to the increase of 1,651 employees 
over the preceding year; to the flat increase 
of $120 per annum granted to the greater per- 
centage of civil servants from April 1, 1927, 
and also to the customary annual increments 
of salaries throughout the year. 

It is explained that the non-enumerated 
classes consist of employees engaged by several 
departments in work of a casual nature, and 
who for various reasons do not come under 
the operation of the Civil Service Act. The 
record of their number is not always available 
though the expenditure on wages and salaries 
is recorded. 

The ten largest departments with their totals 
of permanent and temporary employees and 
salary expenditure for March, 1928, are shown 
in the accompanying table:— 
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TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES FOR MARCH, 1928 











Number *Salaries 
Department of and wages, 
employees | March, 1928 
$ 
Post Office— 

Civil Government............... 838 110,755 
Outside Service, ..0..2..c5.cscs se 10,033 1,367,944 
SD Oba Ar <:setenyaress thewtere <a ttees 10,871 1,478,700 
National Revenue................. 4,673 674, 309 
Income Tax Division............ 1,098 143,055 
Total. cctGiaatte se accitosna 5,771 817,364 

Marine and Fisheries— 
Marine Branchin...sc.eesene. 3,420 214,447 
Fisheries Branch...............++ 341 60,359 
Meteorological Branch,.......... 522 14,775 
PR OteLl terres cvcttewco mets 4, 283 289, 581 


TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CIVIL SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES AND SALARIES FOR 
MARCH, 1928—Con. 




















Number *Salaries 
Department of and wages, 
employees | March, 1928 
$ 
Public Works— 
Inside: Senvicon anaes 322 55, 940 
Qutside Service:.......-.00.-.00- 2,922 256,014 
Government Telegraph Service 689 65, 456 
Dotaleccr ace atitacrene cnere 3, 933 377,412 
Interion.2 het be seen ee 2,229 337,301 
Pensions and National Health— 5 
Soldiers’ Civil Re-establishment. 1,890 240,720 
Federal Appeal Board........... 49 10, 509 
ONSIONS adecklsscnmae se 30 7,718 
Fi altho iy cer dame se ceth seats 320 39, 764 
Lotally cet 2. Fee. 2,289 298, 691 
Agriculture— 
Main Department................ 863 127, 752 
Experimental Farms............. 418 63,515 
Health of Animals............... 565 94,397 
Total race eso cine ae cet 1,846 285, 665 
Trade and Commerce— 
Main Department................ 103 15, 983 
Grain Commissioner’s Staff...... 752 118, 759 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics... 237 28,404 
Weights and Measures........... 124 19,632 
Electricity and Gas.............. 85 14,365 
Commercial Intelligence Service 62 20,085 
PLOtall crmeqar eee corn eee 1,363 217, 280 
Railways and Canals.............. 1,328 189, 290 
National Defence— 
General Defence Administration. 241 36,005 
Dominion Arsenal, Quebec....... 58 7,579 
Militia Services 549 51,415 
Naval Services....... i, 151 18, 594 
Air SorviGs::.cotsnpra condos oer 65 7,076 
Military Topographical Surveys. 23 4,426 
Royal Military College.......... 72 9,939 
Northwest Territories........... 4 730 
Otel ssn cae Has eR 1,163 135, 767 





“Salaries and wages are exclusive ot the non-enumerated 
classes. 


Civil Service Salaries in Lower Grades 


In answer to a question in the House of 
Commons on April 4 as to the number of 
employees of the Dominion Government in 
receipt of salaries less than $85 per month, 
the Secretary of State intimated that in the 
Department of National Revenue the number 
of those receiving $65 per month and under 
was 120; 51 received between $65 and $75, 
and 95 received between $75 and $85 per 
month. All these employees are in the lower 
grades such as junior clerks, junior steno- 
graphers, junior typists, messengers, watch- 
men and labourers. 

In the Post Office Department four em- 
ployees received $65 or less; one received be- 
tween $65 and $75, and 75 received between 
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$75 and $85. In the Department of the nothing definite was decided. During the 
Interior 10 received $65 or less: four received Swmmer vacation I again took the matter up; 

ee after consultations here in Ottawa between 


between $85 and $75; and 29 received be- 
tween $75 and $85. In the outside Service of 
the Department of Public Works there are 
no employees in Ottawa, Montreal, Toronto, 
Winnipeg or Vancouver who receive a salary 
with a maximum which is not greater than 
$85 per month, except one messenger at 
Ottawa who is receiving $65 per month with 
a maximum of $85. 


The Minister stated further that the gov- 
ernment had received requests from organized 
bodies of the Civil Service to fix through the 
Civil Service Act a minimum salary of $100 
per month for employees of the government, 
but that there was at present no announce- 
ment to be made in regard to any action on 
this proposal. 


Post Office Department 


Hon. P. J. Veniot, Postmaster General, re- 
plying to a question in the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. J. T. Thorson, member for 
Winnipeg South Centre, regarding proposed 
increased remuneration for employees of the 
Post Office Department (including railway 
mail clerks, letter carriers, postal clerks and 
mail porters) outlined the action with the 
Civil Service Commission in respect of his 
recommendation for further wage increases 
for these employees. The following extract 
of Hon. Mr. Veniot’s reply is taken from 
Hansard of April 5:— 

With regard to higher compensation to rail- 


way mail clerks, this question was taken up 
last year by the commission and at that time 


the executive of the railway mail clerks and 
the officials of the department a certain agree- 
ment with regard to the classification or 
grading of railway mail clerks was arrived at. 
That agreement was submitted to the Civil 
Service Commission for their consideration, 
and after some considerable discussion the 
question was finally decided by a system of 
grading in connection with the railway mail 
clerks. Under this system the clerks are 
divided into two classes, class A, and class B, 
being railway mail clerks in charge of runs, 
railway mail clerks assisting and so on. The 
Commission accepted that grading, but ex- 
cluded a certain number of railway mail 
clerks, whom they did not grade. There 
are about 1,300 railway mail clerks, and under 
the system of grading adopted by the Civil 
Service Commission I think 242 of these clerks 
were not included. When that was reported 
to the Post Office Department I took it up 
with the Civil Service Commission and asked 
why these 242 clerks were not graded and why 
they received no consideration with regard to 
increased compensation. 

In my first letter to the commission I sug- 
gested that all railway mail clerks should re- 
celve an increase of at least $60 per annum 
according to their grading but they gave an 
increase of forty cents per hundred miles to 
the higher grade and twenty-five cents to the 
minor grade instead, and in that way granted 
what was considered by the executive to be 
sufficient compensation. When the commis- 
sion refused the minimum increase of $60 per 
annum which I suggested for the 242 clerks 
mentioned, I proposed that they at least give 
those 242 men, who were not included in the 
new classification, an increase of fifteen cents 
per hundred miles. The Civil Service Com- 
mission refused to consent to that. The rail- 
way mail clerks who were affected favourably 
have aecepted the decision of the commission, 
but they are asking that the 242 left out be 
considered. 


Civil Service Federation of Canada 


The Civil Service Review for March con- 
tained an article by Mr. C. V. Phelan, Presi- 
dent of the Civil Service Federation of Canada, 
describing the progress of that organization 
since the date of the last annual convention 
(Lasour Gazerre, October, 1928, page 1100). 
The Federation now comprises the following 
affiliated organizations:— 


The Civil Service Association of Ottawa; 
Dominion Customs and Excise Officers’ Asso- 
ciation; Dominion Public Works Federation; 
Quebee Marine Civil Service Association; 
Nova Scotia Marine Civil Service Association ; 
St. John Marine Civil Service Association; 
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Association of Marine Department Employees 
(Prescott Branch); Quebec Marine Labour 
Association; Marine Signal Mechanics Asso- 
ciation of Prescott; Maritime Fisheries Civil 
Service Association; Immigration Employees’ 
Association of Canada; Quebec Immigration 
Branch Civil Service Federation; Niagara 
Falls Immigration Association; Walkerville 
Immigration Association; Meteorological Civil 
Service Association; Dominion Civil Servants’ 
Association (Victoria); Dominion Grain In- 
spectors’ Association; Dominion Weighing 
Department Association; Sault Canal Em- 
ployees’ Association; Dockmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Office Cleaners’ Association. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Governing Body of the International Labour Office 


The Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office held two sessions during the 
month of March, the Forty-Third Session 
meeting on March 11, continuing on the fol- 
lowing day, and the Forty-Fourth Session 
meeting on March 15 and continuing until 
March 17. 


Proposed Revision of the Eight-Hour Day 
Convention—At the first of these sessions 
attention was mainly directed to the proposal 
advanced by the British Government, repre- 
sented by Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, Minister 
of Labour, for the revision of the Hight Hour 
Day Convention of the International Labour 
Conference which was adopted in Washington 
ten years ago. The Ministers of Labour of 
France and Germany were also in attendance 
at the Governing Body. The Government 
of Canada was represented by Dr. W. A. 
Riddell, Canadian Advisory Officer in Geneva. 

The Director of the International Labour 
Office, in introducing the subject, reminded 
the Governing Body that the Hours Con- 
vention, like all the other Conventions of the 
International Labour Conference, contains a 
clause stating that at least once in ten years 
the Governing Body should submit to the 
Conference a report on the working of the 
Convention and should consider the desir- 
ability of placing the question of its revision 
or modification on the agenda of the Con- 
ference. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland, the British Min- 
ister of Labour, observed that the British 
Government had always been in favour of the 
principle laid down in this Convention and 
that British industries, with few exceptions, 
already conformed to the Convention. Why 
then did Great Britain not ratify the Wash- 
ington House Convention? The reason was 
that it contained points in which ambiguity 
might arise and which might be interpreted 
in different ways by the countries which rati- 
fied it. Ambiguity in a national law might 
have a very different effect from ambiguity 
in an international Convention. The ill effects 
resulting from ambiguity in a national law 
could to a large extent be avoided because 
of the possibility of uniform interpretation. 
In the case of an international Convention, 
however, any ambiguity might lead to widely 
different interpretations. A discussion of the 
difficulties of interpretation of the LEight- 
Hour Convention was held in London in 1926: 
The agreement reached at this conference 
was no doubt an advance towards a final so- 
lution, but the London Conference did not 
itself produce a final solution, in the first 
place because the five countries there repre- 
sented could not arrogate to themselves the 
rght to bind other countries, and any other 


country might interpret a point differently 
and would then have been within its rights 
in appealing to the Permanent Court of In- 
ternational Justice for a ruling; in the second 
place, the law officers of the Crown had ad- 
vised that even if the conclusions reached at 
London were embodied in an Act of Parlia- 
ment, Great Britain would not be legally 
entitled to ratify the Convention. For ex- 
ample, they considered that the five-day week 
of forty-seven hours which was practised in 
some industries was not admissible under the 
Convention. Great Britain desired that the 
Eight-Hour Convention should be revised in 
such a way as to ensure that it would be 
uniformly applied by all countries. 


The British Minister of Labour accordingly 
proposed that the Convention should define 
more closely the expression “hours of work ” 
so as to ensure that the rules of the Conven- 
tion were always applied to the same unit of 
measurement. It should also be made clear 
whether the expression “week” meant the 
six working days or the calendar week. He 
suggested that the Convention itself should 
give guidance as to the line of demarcation 
between industry on the one hand and com- 
merce and agriculture on the other, instead of 
leaving this to the competent authorities of 
each country. He also asked for greater pre- 
cision as regards the exceptions in case of 
accident and force majeure and the provisions 
relating to continuous processes. He fur- 
ther asked that the Conference should con- 
sider the special problem which arose in cer- 
tain countries in connection with small under- 
takings employing not more than five work- 
ers. He thought greater elasticity was desir- 
able in the provisions which allowed the 
normal forty-eight hours’ work to be dis- 
tributed in other ways in certain cases. The 
British Government wished it to be possible 
to distribute the forty-eight hours over five 
or even four days. It might also be desir- 
able to allow averaging out of hours in the 
case of seasonal industries and those depen- 
dent on climatic conditions. Among other 
points dealt with in the British revision pro- 
posal were the question of continuous pro- 
cesses in which a fifty-six hour week might be 
worked, the regulation of overtime, making 
up for time lost, difficulties of application to 
certain transport undertakings and the article 
of the Convention which stated that its ap- 
plication could be suspended in any country 
by order of the Government in case of war or 
other events endangering national safety. 

Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland added: “If at 
this moment we had an amended Convention 
in the drafting of which these points had been 
satisfactorily considered and settled, I would 
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recommend my Government to-morrow to 
ratify, and I am sure they would consent.” His 
proposal, he stated was not in any way in- 
tended as an ultimatum but was inspired 
solely by a desire to collaborate with a view 
to arriving at a clear and intelligible Con- 
vention which, so far from diminishing the 
protection or lowering the standards provided 
by the Washington Convention, would in- 
crease the first and drive home the second. 

The workers’ representatives on the Gov- 
erning Body strongly opposed the proposed 
revision of the Eight-Hours Convention and 
contended that there was no reason why 
Great Britain should not ratify the Conven- 
tion as it stood, as Belgium and certain other 
countries had already done. Certain countries, 
however, had made their ratifications condi- 
tional on that of Great Britain; on this ac- 
count the workers would not cease to demand 
ratification of the Hours Convention, for as 
industry developed it became more and more 
necessary to have legal regulation of hours of 
work guaranteed internationally. It was ad- 
mitted that the workers’ group would not ob- 
ject to incorporating the results of the Lon- 
don Conference in the Convention was a pro- 
tocol. 

The Ministers of Labour of Germany and 
France supported the suggestion that the re- 
solutions of the London Conference might be 
treated by Great Britain as a protocol to the 
Eight-Hours Convention. In company with 
the Government representatives of Belgium, 
Italy and Spain, they expressd opposition to 
the proposal for the revision of the EHight- 
Hours Convention which had been put forward 
by the*British Minister of Labour. 

The proposal of the British Government de- 
legate was supported by the Indian and 
Swedish Government representatives and by 
the Employers’ delegate from Great Britain. 
The Polish Government representative, the 
French Employers’ representative and the 
Indian Employers’ delegate favoured the 
reference of the question of revision to a 
committee of the International Labour Con- 
ference. 

A proposal by the Indian Employers’ 
delegate for the immediate opening of the 
procedure for revision of the Hours Con- 
vention, was rejected by 12 votes to 9 (the 
six votes of the employers’ group and those 
of the Governments of Great Britain, Sweden 
and India). A proposal of the French employ- 
ers’ delegate for the immediate consultation 
of all the States Members of the Organization 
and the setting up of a special committee, was 
rejected by 13 votes to 7 (the six votes of the 
employers’ group and that of the British Gov- 
ernment). The Governing Body rejected by 
11 votes to 6 a proposal of the French 
employers’ delegate embodying in another 


form his idea for the consultation of Govern- 
ments. It then rejected successively by 8 
votes to 8 and 9 votes to 7, two proposals for 
the setting up of a Committee which would 
report to the Governing Body at its May 
Session, the first of which was submitted by 
the Minister of Labour of Great Britain, and 
the second by the Government delegate of 
Poland. 

Agenda of the 1980 Session of the Con- 
ference—At its Forty-Fourth Session the 
Governing Body decided not to place any 
fresh questions on the agenda of the 1930 
Session of ithe International Labour Con- 
ference. This Session will thus be devoted to 
the second discussion of the questions of forced 
labour and hours of work of salaried em- 
ployees, which are to be discussed for the first. 
time by the Conference in 1929. 

Conference on Silicosis—The Governing 
Body decided to arrange for a Conference on 
Silicosis to be held at Johannesburg in 1930, 
with the assistance of the Transvaal Chamber 
of Mines. The agenda of this Conference will 
include the following items; the medical 
aspect of silicosis (i.e. the pathological and 
clinical phenomena of the disease), preventive 
measures, and compensation. 

Permanent Migration Committee—In pur- 
suance of the wishes expressed by the workers’ 
organizations, the Governing Body considered 
the organization of the Office’s work in regard 
to migration. Owing to the continually in- 
creasing interest of the majority of countries 
in these problems, the Governing Body decided 
to continue and intensify the Office’s efforts in 
this sphere. For this purpose it decided to 
substitute for the old migration committee a 
new Permanent Migration Committee con- 
sisting of 12 members of the Governing Body 
(four members from each group) together with 
experts. 

Report of the Standing Orders Committee — 
The report of the Standing Orders Committee 
on the problems concerning the denunciation, 
revision or modification and amendment of 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference will be transmitted without modi- 
fication to the forthcoming Session of the 
International Labour Conference. It was 
decided to defer until the May session of the 
Governing Body the discussion of standard 
clauses to be inserted in future Conventions. 

International Management Institute —The 
Governing Body decided to guarantee its con- 
tribution to the International Management 
Institute at the same rate as in 1927 for a 
period of three years as from July 1, 1929. 
In view of the importance of the study of 
rationalization to the work of the Economic 
Organization of the League of Nations, and 
in view also of the resolutions adopted by the 
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Economic Conference requesting that certain 
studies should be undertaken for it on the 
effects of rationalization, the Governing Body 
decided to express the hope that the Economic 
Organization would consider the desirability 
of collaborating with it in furthering the work 
of the Institute. 

The Budget, 1930—The Governing Body ap- 
proved the budget estimates for the Inter- 
national Labour Organization for 1930. The 
British Government representative and the 
members of the employers’ group abstained 
from voting. The net amount of the budget 
for 1930 as approved by the Governing Body 
is 8,405,678 francs. 

Joint Maritime Commission.—The Govern- 
ing Body decided that the ninth session of 
the Joint Maritime Commission should be 
held between April 15 and 20, 1929, the 
agenda of this session to include the follow- 
ing questions :— 

Consideration of the proposed draft Con- 
vention on the protection of workers engaged 
in loading and unloading ships; 

Preparation for the Thirteenth Session of the 
International Labour Conference; 

Director’s Report. 

Mixcd Advisory Agricutural Committee — 
The Governing Body approved the sum- 
moning of a session of the Mixed Advisory 
Agricultural Committee for July, 1929, on 
the proposal of the International Institute of 
Agriculture. The Committee will have to 
consider, besides the results of the work carried 
on by the two institutions in collaboration, 
various questions, including the rural exodus, 
rural housing, propaganda by means of the 
cinema, and vocational agricultural education. 

Committee on Social Charges—The Govern- 
ing Body decided to call a meeting of the 
Committee on Social Charges for May 24 and 
25, 1929, to consider the information collected 
by the Office concerning social charges in the 
various countries. 

Committee on Conditions of Work in the 
Textile Industry—It was decided that the 
Committee set up to supervise the Office’s 
enquiry concerning conditions of work in the 
various branches of the textile industry should 
meet on June 24 and 25, 1929. 

Date of the Neat Session—The Forty-Fifth 
Session of the Governing Body will open at 
Geneva on May 27, 1929. 


Germany and the Eight-Hour Day 
Convention 


On November 20, 1928, the Federal Min- 
ister of Labour of Germany laid before the 
Reichsrat. a government bill for the protec- 
tion of labour which was subsequently pre- 
sented also in the Reischtag. During the 
course of discussion of this measure on Jan- 
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uary 21, 1929, the minister observed that this 
bill was in harmony with the provisions of the 
Vashington Convention on the subject of 
hours of labour, so that once it and a bill 
concerning work in mines, at present in course 
of preparation, were adopted, there would be 
no further obstacle to the ratification by 
Germany of the Eight-Hour Day Convention. 
“Thus,” the minister stated, “the government 
intended to ratify the Hight-Hour Day Con- 
vention as quickly as possible.” 


Ratification of Conventions 


The formal] ratifications by Spain of three 
Conventions of the International Labour Con- 
ference were registered by the Secretariat of 
the League of Nations last month. The first 
of these is the Convention concerning the 
eight-hour day. The Spanish government has, 
however, made its enforcement of this meas- 
ure conditional upon ratification by Germany, 
France, Great Britain and Italy. Up to the 
present this Convention has been ratified by 
fourteen countries. Of these, Belgium, Bul- 
garia, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, 
Luxemburg, Portugal and Roumania ratified 
it unconditionally. The ratifications of the 
other five states, namely, Austria, France, 
Italy, Latvia, Spain, are subject to certain 
conditions. 

The two other Conventions ratified by 
Spain are those concerning workmen’s com- 
pensation for industrial accidents, and con- 
cerning equality of treatment for national and 
foreign workers as regards workmen’s com- 
pensation for accidents. The former of these 
Conventions has now been ratified by nine 
States and the latter by twenty-two. 

The total number of ratifications now stands 
at 341, an inerease of 6 over the February 
total. 

Director’s Visit to the Far East 


Mr. Albert Thomas, Director of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, has returned to Geneva 
from an extensive tour of the Far East. 

During his stay in China, the Director met 
all the members of the government and the 
leaders of the Kuomintang, the party at 
present in power, as well as representatives 
of employers’ and workers’ organizations. He 
endeavoured to prevail on the government to 
ensure direct and complete representation of 
China at the Sessions of the International 
Labour Organization. He also had an oppor- 
tunity of discussing with the competent auth- 
orities the Labour Code which is being drafted 
by the Chinese government, 

In Japan, the Director met the members 
of the government and the heads of the de- 
partments dealing with labour questions. He 
discussed on the spot with the authorities 
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concerned the position of Japan as regards 
International Labour Conventions, examining 
with them the possibility of further ratifica- 
tions, and inquiring into the application of 
the Conventions already ratified by Japan. 
He also took advantage of his presence in the 
country to develop the relations of the Inter- 
national Labour Office with the workers’ and 
employers’ organizations. 

On his way back to Geneva, Mr. Thomas 
visited French Indo-China and the Dutch East 
Indies, where he obtained first-hand informa- 
tion on the subject of the enforcement of 
Article 421 of the Treaty of Peace, which re- 
lates to the application of International 
Labour Conventions to colonies and depen- 
dent areas. 

The Director’s visit to the Far East was an 
opportune response to invitations from States 
which constitute a considerable part of the 
population of the world, and went far to 
emphasize the world-wide character of the 
International Labour Organization. 


Principles of a Convention on Employment 
of Foreign Workers 


The International Labour Review for March, 
1929, publishes the first part of a study of 
this subject by Louis Varlez, Professor in the 
University of Ghent, formerly Chief of the 
Migration Service of the International Labour 
Office. 

Among the essential duties entrusted to the 
International Labour Organization by the 
Peace Conference are those of guaranteeing 
the equitable economic treatment of all work- 
ers, national and foreign, lawfully resident in 
a country, and protecting the interests of 
workers when employed in countries other 
than their own. ‘Since the signature of the 
Treaties of Peace, foreign workers have con- 
stantly been the subject of discussion both 
in the International Labour Office, and among 
Governments and the persons directly inter- 
ested. Thousands of contracts of employment, 
hundreds of laws, and dozens of treaties have 
been drawn up to fix these conditions; em- 
ployers and workers, Governments and private 
organizations, have held meetings without 
number to examine these problems; and yet 
it cannot be said that a completely satis- 
factory solution has so far been reached. The 
fact is that resolutions have in themselves no 
executory force, that contracts remain in- 
dividual, that laws have no force beyond 
national frontiers, that bilateral treaties 
establish relations only between the two con- 
tracting parties; and that none of these 
methods can produce that universal agree- 
ment which is indispensable for the general 
acceptance of the solution. It is therefore 
being more and more often urged that the 
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International Labour Organization should re- 
inforce the innumerable provisions already 
to be found in contracts, laws, and treaties 
by an International Convention establishing 
the general principles to be applied in this 
question by common agreement between the 
Governments, the workers, and the employers, 
and should replace the existing state of an- 
archy and uncertainty by an equitable and 
general system for all foreign workers. To 
construct a complete corpus of the general 
law relating to foreign workers will be a 
tremendous task that cannot possibly be ac- 
complished by a single Convention. But this 
difficulty, and the consequent limitations, 
should not be allowed to hamper the pre- 
liminary work or research on the general 
principles of these regulations. 

The first part of Professor Varlez’s study 
describes the many important views already 
expressed by Governments and individuals on 
this formerly much controverted subject, and 
shows that the multitude of suggested solu- 
tions already display a consensus of opinion 
on many points. From this comparison of 
documents and the conclusions to be drawn 
from them it will be easy for those who are 
interested in the question, and for those 
especially to whom jt is of considerabile 
practical importance, to push forward their 
search for the lines on which a satisfactory 
and possible solution of these weighty prob- 
lems may be found to-day. 


The Coal Problem 


The delegation of the Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations appointed to in- 
vestigate the coal problem held a technical 
and economic consultation with a number of 
experts representing the workers’ point of view 
from February 27 to March 2, a consultation 
of experts belonging to employers’ circles hav- 
ing taken place from January 8 to 12. At the 
present stage of its work in connection with 
the coal situation, the Economic Committee 
is merely collecting evidence of a statistical 
and scientific nature. It is not concerned for 
the moment with the interests at stake, but 
simply with the facts, particularly facts of an 
economic character, such as statistics of out- 
put and trade, problems of production, com- 
mercial policy and prices. In order to obtain 
scientific knowledge of these facts, the Com- 
mittee thought it desirable to ask for the 
assistance of experts chosen by the delegation 
without neglecting any of the interests in- 
volved, whether of producers or consumers, 
countries or persons, or workers. The experts 
consulted were chosen by the Economic Com- 
mittee on the advice of the International 
Labour Office. 

In the course of the discussion, the workers’ 
experts took the position that the world coal 
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crisis could be cured only through concerted 
international action. In the opinion of several 
speakers, the first practical step in this direc- 
tion would be an effort under the auspices of 
the International Labour Organization towards 
the reduction and equalization of hours of 
work in coal mines, while the ultimate goal 


would be the formation of a permanent inter- 
national coal council for the regulation of 
production, export quotas, etc., and the pro- 
gressive standardization of working and social 
conditions. On this council the governments, 
owners, workers and consumers would all be 
represented. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING 
FEBRUARY 


aie ee following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in February was 6,442, their em- 
ployees numbering 944,681 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
February was 1,673, having an aggregate 


membership of 188,888 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 


(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the beginning of March, 1929, as reported by 
the Employers 


There was a moderate gain in employment 
at the beginning of March, according to 
monthly statements furnished to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics by 6,422 of the larger em- 
ployers of labour throughout Canada. The 
working forces of these firms aggregated 944,- 
681 persons, as compared with 936,108 in the 
preceding month. This increase of nearly 
8,600 workers caused the index number (based 
upon the average for 1926 as 100) to rise from 
110.5 on February 1, 1929, to 111.4 at the 
beginning of March, as compared with 102.6, 
97.5, 92.6, 88.1, 91.8, 91.0, 82.9 and 89.1 on 
March 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 
1922 and 1921, respectively. 

The largest increases took place in manu- 
facturing, but improvement was also indicated 
in construction, communications and services, 
while logging, mining, transportation and 
trade were seasonally slacker. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The trend was upward in the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, Ontario and British Columbia, but in 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces contractions 
were indicated. 


Maritime Provinces—There was a large in- 
crease in the Maritime Provinces, where 510 
employers enlarged their staffs from 69,636 
persons on February 1, to 71,848 at the be- 
ginning of March. Improvement was regis- 
tered in manufactures, particularly in food 
and iron and steel works, and transportation 
and construction were also busier. Logging 
and mining, however, recorded seasonal 
losses. Employment on March 1, 1928, had 
shown a slight gain, but the index then was 
many points lower than on the date under 
review. 


Quebec—In spite of the fact that activity 
declined at the beginning of March, employ- 
ment in Quebec was at a higher level than 
in the late winter of any other year of the 
record. The decrease as compared with the 
preceding month was due to seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging, transportation, trade and 
construction. Manufacturing, on the other 
hand, was decidedly brisker, the iron and 
steel, textile, lumber, leather, food, electric 
current and electrical appliance divisions show- 
ing the largest gains, while pulp and paper 
and tobacco factories were slacker. State- 
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Nots.—The curve is based on the number of 
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ReporteD By EMPLOYERS 


employees at work on the first day of the 


month as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of 
employees they reported during the calendar year. 





1926 as 100. 
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ments were tabulated from 1,427 firms, whose advances in employment, as did logging, 


payrolls aggregated 256,200 employees, as 
against 259,133 at the beginning of February. 
The index stood at 104.7, as against 100.9 on 
March 1, a year ago. 


Ontario—Further expansion was registered 
in Ontario, where the 2,949 co-operating estab- 
lishments added 5,201 persons to their labour 
forces, bringing them to 411,589 on March 1. 
The situation continued to-compare favourably 
with that noted on the same date of the 
years, 1921 to 1928. Manufacturing, notably 
of iron and steel products, recorded consider- 
able recovery, and construction, services and 
communications were also more active than 
on February 1; logging, mining, transportation 
and trade, however, were seasonally slacker. 

Prairie Provinces—The contractions shown 
in the Prairie Provinces involved a smaller 
number of workers than those recorded on the 
same date in the six preceding years, while 
the index was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record. Data were tabulated 
from 877 firms, with 126,816 employees, com- 
pared with 127,631, in their last report. 
Manufacturing and railway construction regis- 
tered moderate increases, while mining and 
transportation reported the greatest declines. 


British Columbia —Manufacturing, parti- 
cularly of lumber products, recorded important 





















































mining, transportation and construction, while 
only small changes were noted in other in- 
dustries. The working forces of the 658 re- 
porting employers aggregated 78,728 persons, 
as against 73,320 in the preceding month. Ad- 
ditions to staffs on a smaller scale had been 
indicated on March 1 of last year, when the 
index was several points lower; the level of 
employment was higher on March 1, 1929, 
than in the early spring in any other year 
of the record. 


Employment by Cities 


Employment advanced in Montreal, To- 
ronto, Hamilton, Windsor and the adjacent 
Border Cities and Vancouver, while the trend 
was unfavourable in Quebec City, Ottawa and 
Winnipeg. 


Montreal—Continued gains were indicated 
in Montreal, chiefly in the manufactures divi- 
sion, within which iron and steel plants re- 
corded especially important recovery; on the 
other hand, trade and construction showed 
seasonal curtailment. Statements were tabu- 
lated from 756 firms employing 126,835 work- 
ers, aS compared with 125,946, in the pre- 
ceding month. The tendency on March 1, 
1928, was also upward, but the index then 
was several points lower. 
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Quebec—Manufacturing afforded more em- sons, compared with 10,565 on February th 
ployment, while construction and transporta- 1929. The index was higher than in the winter 
tion were slacker. The working forces of the of earlier years of the record; larger losses 
101 co-operating employers totalled 10,390 per- had been noted on the same date in 1928. 

Norn: “Relative Weight” in Tables I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees i in the imdicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported i in Canada on the date under review. 

Tantus I—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 





























— Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

89-1 101-8 84-6 91-8 90-4 77-5 
82-9 90-6 76-8 87-0 83-8 75°7 
91-0 101-7 83-8 96-7 88-3 81-5 
89-8 95-9 86°3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
91-7 93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
91:8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
92-9 98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
95-4 101-0 95°3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96-3 93-4 90-6 
91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
88-1 91-7 85-4 90-5 84-4 87-0 
88-3 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
91-9 97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
97-5 103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
97-8 99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
98-3 96-0 96-4 £9-8 98-4 98-9 
96-5 93-7 * 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
90-7 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
91-8 95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
95-4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
105-0 102-2 107°5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
105 +5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
102-3 95-5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
95-9 101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96-6 98-3 95 +3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97°4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94-1 96-1 
101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107-5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110°5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110°1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107-5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93 +5 
102-6 97:5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101-3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121-5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 119-6 132+5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115-5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 112-1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103 +3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110-5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
111-4 106-8 104-7 118-4 112-3 103-7 
100-0 7-6 27-1 43-6 13-4 8-3 
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Toronto—lIron and steel and textiles re- 
ported a considerable increase, but there was 
a seasonal falling-off in construction. Accord- 
ing to returns received from 853 firms in 
Toronto, they had enlarged their staffs from 
116,740 workers in the preceding month to 
117,544 at the beginning of March. Although 
rather more extensive gains had been indicated 
on the same date last year, the index then was 
over ten points lower. 

Ottawa—Employment in Ottawa showed a 
small decline; manufactures were more active, 
but trade was seasonally dull. The 134 co- 
operating employers reduced their payrolls by 
60 persons, bringing them to 11,192 on the 
date under review. Activity was greater than 
on March 1, 1928, when a similar reduction 
had been noted. 

Hamilton—Manufacturing, especially of 
iron and steel and textile products, afforded 
heightened employment in Hamilton, where 
206 firms employed 36,683 workers, as com- 
pared with 35,662 in their last report. Con- 
tractions had been received on the same date 
last year, and the situation then was not so 
favourable. 


Windsor and The Adjacent Border Cities — 
Further pronounced improvement was indi- 


cated in the Border Cities, mainly in auto- 
mobile factories. Data were received from 
127 firms with 20,782 employees, or 1,077 more 
than on February 1. Employment was at a 
decidedly higher level than at the begining 
of March, 1928, although important gams had 
then been indicated. 


Winnipeg—There was another, but smaller 
reduction in Winnipeg, where 300 employers 
reported 30,560 workers, as against 30,692 in 
the preceding month. The decline was largely 
in trade, while manufactures were somewhat 
busier. Employment was much more active 
than on March 1 of last year, when similar 
losses were registered. 


Vancouver—Manufacturing (especially of 
lumber and iron and steel products), construc- 
tion and transportation, recorded increases in 
Vancouver. Returns were compiled from 262 
employers, whose staffs were increased by 1,050: 
persons to 27,130 at the beginning of March. 
Gains on a smaller scale had been shown on 
the same date of a year ago, and the index 
then was lower than on the date under re- 
view. 

Index numbers of employment by cities are 
given in Table II. 


Tarn IL.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


























aa Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton | Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 
1922 
Maree lO ai aeas sso at SIGE | peer dae ee GOs BF leak ctteteectasall scrote eleinie einteiliste oa ele elarniens 84-5 78-9 
2, 
Mar wes a SY GMlaMe es bom oe 94-7 98-2 CRIS cloeete aioe cee 88-4 78-3 
1924 a 
Marl 8S: Seer’ ee Soro eR. ee 93-4 95-1 S76 BRS ie 5-8 81-5 
925 
meee Fee oY 87:8 94-2 90-4 92-2 4-3) pA as tee 84-6 88-1 
Mar. os eee oe 90-8 93-3 96-2 90-8 93-1 100-1 92-9 93-2 
1927 
wg eae Ter” YE 93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57-5 101-6 92-9 
Tab ee ae 94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
Maret te OS, 95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 
UG sai hike aa 98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 TA 98-6 99-4 
Mave 2 eee. oF. 101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 
Nareek eee. S. 104-5 110-9 107-0 111°5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 
Talat ke ee. 106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 
Atout kere e 106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104°6 
Septet a eed, 107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 
Sel eee 108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 
INGA Lil Ne Sh He 109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99°7 
Packt. ket 108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107°3 84-2 111°5 98-7 
1928 : 
ees, 98- 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94. 
les i ee eae 1068 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88:8 102-1 95-7 
Mie ee 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
Aprile: eae wd; 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100°5 
Mad acces itd. 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
Tanewlgt wed. 109+7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 
Tay  e. 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
At peal oc dag etch 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
Santen ee meet 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 11-1 
Oeteli b leiencs 114:3 131-0 117-0 119-8 119-7 174:8 115-8 110-6 
Gye eee 115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
Mecki nt Sh. t. 113-0 122-1 120-5 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 
oy : 109-9 102-9 
Ro 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 
i ae Be et. 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159+6 108-1 100-4 
Marat resi er ss: 107°5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
Relative ee af om: 
1 ib cities : , 
py Mar. 1.1929... 13-4 1-1 12-4 1-2 3-9 2-2 3-2 2-9 
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Manufacturing 


The trend of employment in this group con- 
tinued upward, according to statistics fur- 
nished by 3,856 manufacturers employing 542,- 
072 operatives, as compared with 527,987 at the 
beginning of February. The most pronounced 
recovery took place in iron and steel factories; 
lumber mills showed seasonal gains which 
largely exceeded the average increase recorded 
on March 1, and there were also important 
advances in textiles, vegetable food, non- 
ferrous metal and leather works. Pulp and 
paper and tobacco establishments, however, 
registered reduced employment. The general 
improvement in manufactures was greater than 
on March 1, 1928, when the index number, as 
in the early spring in other years since 1920, 
was several points lower than on the date 
under review. ' 


Animal Products, Edible—Employment in 
this industry showed a further decline which 
involved fewer workers than that recorded on 
the same date last year. The index number 
stood at 104.7, as compared with 94.6 on 
March 1, 1928. The working forces of the 
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167 reporting establishments aggregated 15,- 
946 persons, as compared with 16,071 in the 
preceding month. The decrease, which took 
place mainly in Ontario, was most pronounced 
in meat-packing plants. 

Leather and Products—There was conti- 
nued improvement in employment in this in- 
dustry at the beginning of March, according 
to statistics from 174 manufacturers, whose 
staffs, at 16,479, were greater by 277 workers 
than on February 1. The largest gains were 
in boot and shoe factories in Quebec. A 
rather greater increase had been noted cn the 
same date a year ago, when the index number 
was higher. 


Lumber and Products—Further additions to 
payrolls on a much larger scale than on March 
1, 1928, were made in the lumber group, saw- 
mill, container, vehicle and furniture estab- 
lishments reporting heightened activity. State- 
ments were tabulated from 682 employers, 
whose staffs rose from 43,838 workers on Feb- 
ruary 1 to 47,510 at the beginning of March. 
The tendency was favourable in all provinces, 
but the most noteworthy increases were regis- 


Taste III—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 











Pe Allin- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-] Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ication | portation | struction 
1921 
Mar. ee satay etarateiapmtesots 89-1 91-6 147-7 97-1 89-4 88-5 54-7 80-5 91-3 
Mar. Hg DB sokmace 82-9 84-5 98-9 94-5 83-8 89-7 51-3 77-7 87-5 
Mar. aa etal a steiatt 91-0 94-7 160-3 103-1 83-7 92-1 51-4 78-0 88-2 
Mar. a UMass ters stators 91-8 93-1 163-9 104-3 90-5 95-2 57-0 88-7 90-5 
Mar Deis Gea staieisten iy 88-1 88-6 146-2 97-2 91-3 90-1 58-8 88-7 91-3 
Mar. pane SPs chereteveters 92-6 94-9 139-0 93-0 94-7 92-3 65-6 93-0 95-8 
Jan. Leas eater w nae? 95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73+1 96-7 109- 
RGD smelt ONS. creas a. 96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 ioe 
Mar. MD ciate Rigttrae st sbarocniers 97-5 99-8 187°5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72°3 97-3 101-2 
PADD Beli pert Reh or, schoo 97-4 101-5 85°+7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72-5 99-0 102-3 
EY A aS Se ee ae 101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 163-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104°4 
JUG MEE Lect Met oi ccctsers 107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
UNI) SUS on oe Oe ee ee 109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 
PATO Lert PAIR ost, oR 110-5 107-0 68-6 109-4 106-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
SGp tee sac ctei oscsccbcs 111-0 106-8 78°7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
OCTREEE e RO RRR ahs 110-3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
INOW o. AE Eee he ASE ee 108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
Dec. ore ENE stelsiersta; 78 108-1 104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
JEN MEE oan SCE. csi ad 100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-€ 105-3 : 
Clem ers Sabo os imo: 102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 756 105-8 Heit 
Mar. Mies Races Tine cieaeans 102-6 104-7 159-6 111:4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
AN ciel: IR eee hase See 102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-3 78-6 108: Lil-1 
(Ma ame SSA coterie te aiathars 106-8 109-0 78-5 111-5 105-0 100:7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
gua Lee eee eet bere eisioe ta 113°8 112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0: 136-8 118-4 113-7 
vk Vatemeliasccs-stals SeUa\e eie.e cratic 117-7 113-1 69°5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
aoe Meee mes ete bialois ieisieier? 119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
One Deca tiae o Be hove arenes 119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
CLMRME ee a ar ORE Sas ccc Nese 118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 
INO Vapi latins ches aes 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Dec. pegs oReW as wel osetia? 116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Dan h. <5. c8.084.c0csh.: 109-1 | 107-8 | 171-0 | 116-2 | 112-6 | 109-6 87 
5 4 118- ‘ 
eam d ese cae s.cclen ees 110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 73 18? 
Mar. ‘ 1.0.6 RCRA sistent steve 111°4 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80: 119-1 117-8 
Relative weight of employ- 
ment by industries as at 
Mars 1020 0 meh 100-0 57°4 4-5 5-3 2-9 11-9 7-8 2-0 8-2 
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tered in British Columbia. The index num- 307 in number, had 27,274 workers in their 
ber was higher than on March 1 in any other employ, or 939 more than at the beginning 
year since 1920. of February. This advance (shared in by all 

Plant Products, Edible—Considerable gains provinces except British Columbia) was larger 
were recorded in the edible plant product than that indicated at the beginning of March 
eroup, particularly in sugar, biscuit and con- last year, when the index number was lower. 
fectionery factories. The firms making re- Pulp and Paper Products—In contrast with 
turns to the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the increase in employment in this group on 


Taste IV.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


























































*Relative| March 1 Feb. 1 | March 1 | March1 | March1 | March 1 | March 1 

Industries Weight 1929 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing. ........0ceeeeseeceerees 57-4 115-7 112-8 104-7 99-8 94-9 88-6 93-1 
Animal products—edible............ 17 104-7 105-1 94-6 90-6 86-6 83-2 83-1 
Fur and products............. 0-1 84-8 80-0 88-2 83 +2 94-4 85-0 105:3 
Leather and products 1-7 93-3 92-3 108-9 105-6 100-7 96-7 103-4 
Lumber and products 5-0 95-0 87-6 88-9 85°5 83-3 77-7 81-7 
Rough and dressed jumber.........- 2-7 81-1 71-0 77-4 74:6 75-0 70:3 74-4 
MarnisuTe Cee cab tectickcsalsis asieicsse 1-1 123-8 121-9 113-7 105-8 98-9 89:6 92-2 
Other lumber products...........- 1-2 115-5 111-6 106-4 105-0 97-9 92-1 78°7 
Musical instruments...............+. 0:3 103-3 102-5 95-3 95-8 91-9 81-9 81-8 
Plant products—edible.............. 2-9 100-2 97-2 93-8 94-4 92-1 90-9 89-9 
Pulp and paper products............- 6-7 108-0 109-6 108-3 99:8 94-7 89:8 92-5 
ial pan Paper ier scopscuisies colasses 3:3 103-2 104-7 110-2 96:7 91-0 84-9 87-9 
Paper products............esesese- 0-9 109-7 110-4 106-0 103-5 98-5 92-7 97-2 
Printing and publishing.............. 2°5 114°3 116-3 107-0 103-2 98-9 95:9 97:6 
Rubber products............2ecseee. 1-9 138-5 138-9 119-5 108-5 105-6 90-5 84-6 
Mextile PLOGUCES)../Adeemideeseiiseme’s 8-7 110-5 107-5 106°8 103-1 99-6 94-5 93-1 
Thread, yarn and cloth........... 3°3 110-6 109-1 110-4 104-0 99-4 94-6 97-8 
Hosiery and knit goods........... 1-7 111-5 110-7 102-1 102-3 97°4 87-4 88-8 
Garments and personal furnishings 2°6 109-9 102-3 103°7 102-6 100-3 96-5 101-6 
Other textile products............. 1-1 110-3 109-4 111-6 104-0 102-6 100:0 96-4 
Plant products (0.€.8.)......00++.ee0 1-6 121-9 127-3 121-7 104-1 92-5 96-1 97°5 

EN ODACEOs ssdiawciea ce ees ents 0-9 111-4 120-3 - - - - 

Distilled and malt liquors.. 0-7 138-6 138-3 - - - - - 
Wood distillates and extracts.. 0-1 152-9 151-0 148-0 107°3 119-2 114-8 115-2 
Chemicals and allied products 0-8 112-9 112-8 108-9 101-6 98-6 96-1 101-7 
Clay, glass and stone products 1-1 107-7 109-6 96-0 92-1 81-4 69-6 82:3 
Electric current.........0sese+2- ei 1:5 116-5 115-6 109-0 97-1 93-5 97-1 92-0 
Electrical apparatus...........+.+.+: 1-4 130-4 130:3 109-6 107-4 94-1 92°8 90-4 
Iron and steel products............-. 18-0 132-1 126-5 106-9 103-5 97-8 87-7 100-1 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-9 141-4 134-7 114-1 104-1 93-4 90-6 116-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles). . 1-4 127-1 127-1 117-3 104-4 96-1 87-6 98-2 
Agricultural implements........... 1-2 125-3 121-1 104-0 111-7 94-0 60-6 75-0 
Dand velicles =. 0 osos cassis estilo . 8:5 134-8 126-9 103-7 101-6 100-0 93-4 103-8 
Automobiles and parts..........- 2-9 194-9 177-7 120°3 114-7 104:9 84-7 97°2 

Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0-4 112-8 105-2 104-8 114-1 96°8 93-2 111-5 
Heating appliances.......:...-+-++ 0-6 132-1 118-5 1033 100-2 94-2 87-7 95-3 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.8.).. 1-1 173-2 167-6 127°3 101-2 96-1 73°5 97°3 

Foundry and machine shop pro- 
GUCES Fo ee teenie marietta: 0-7 134°6 132-0 100-4 105-9 102:3 85-1 88-9 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-2 111-9 111-6 105-3 101-3 96-5 84-8 93°5 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 135-3 128-0 116-1 105-8 94-6 81-4 87°6 
Mineral products...........++.2+e00- 1:3 126°3 126-1 106-4 96-9 96-4 93-4 91-7 
Miscellancous..ccs ocnsiecehoodciccies vie 0-5 112-1 108-9 96-6 104-4 95-1 94-6 99-7 
POG GUNG wis aie.aie! ersten pets ugieticnieloeisteadiaisiele 4-5 167-8 178-3 159-6 137°5 139-0 146-2 163-9 
MRAZ 0 Ta a ne ae cedeesiete whens see 5-3 115-9 117°8 111-4 101-6 93,0 97-2 104°3 
CORES J5- Cendich. siete oo otaine © inlaw nie 3:0 111-6 113:7 109°+7 104-2 95-0 98-8 109-4 
Met alliGhOres nescoeieeeinebiie mete ee 1-5 125-6 128-3 122-6 102-1 92-5 102-2 97-7 
Non-metallic minerals (other than 

coal) arn 0:8 115-8 115-4 100:4 92-3 84-5 70:3 85-2 
Communications........++.+++- 2-9 112-0 110-9 101-2 99-8 94-7 91:3 90-5 
Melegraphg ccs. csiex sieves crete sts/ete.e , 0-6 109-4 108-1 98-4 96-0 88-6 83-2 84-4 
Peloplones teeaecelsce eee ee tess sie 23 112-7 111-7 101-9 100°9 96-2 93-5 92-3 
TF ONS POV EGLION 10 oid<ir cisin's Heloisiese a\onte sie 11-9 99-8 101-6 97-3 95-7 92:3 90-1 95-2 
Street railways and cartage..... ., 2:3 112-3 114-4 103-4 96-9 96-4 94-8 97°9 
Steam railWAayS.. ccs sacvsiseres cece 8-5 101-3 102-6 99-4 99-0 95-1 93-1 98-8 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-1 74-4 78°6 77-9 75:7 72-4 67:3 71-1 
Construction and Maintenance.......... 7:8 80-0 79°3 73°3 72-3 65-6 58:8 57-0 
IB ii clinig seas ese isieiaiete osiersiisiags «i eieins 3-8 94-3 93-0 79:3 87-3 67-8 57-4 50-4 
Pitghiwaysrcce cesmcecuiese se s:eCiclsislcle'> 0-6 40-7 43-0 49-9 27-4 25-4 46-7 27-3 
Railwayic-ocstis-s(« afardealetnistasats islets 3:4 81-4 79-9 75-1 76:2 78-2 65-1 73-0 
ISOND1CeS err eect teaiae sinters ele sierels 2-0 119-1 117-3 105-3 97-3 93-0 88-7 88-7 
Hotels and restaurants............-- 1-1 113-7 113-2 |* 99-1 92-5 91-6 88-7 90-6 
Professional e. cetrackie sich eeinieisiewlerare 0:2 129-3 118-5 114-6 100-9 101-0 94°7 93-5 
Personal (chiefly laundries)......... 0-7 124-5 123-4 111-5 103-0 92-0 86-6 85-2 
Trade....0- eeateute Sahin etdtian nats nbineatee 8-2 117°8 119°7 109-7 101-2 95-8 91-3 90-5 
1 REE pocueennernsoeccuces 5:8 121-9 124-5 112°3 102-4 96-0 89-3 87°9 
Wholesale! sere. «cere ce tices sect cei 2-4 109-0 109-4 104-6 99-0 95-6 95-0 95-2 
PALL THAUStTICE = ole sn oteiciwiaio. <'eielsleln's erste eter 100-0 111-4 110-5 102-6 97-5 92-6 88-1 91-8 





*The ‘Relative Weight’ column shows the proportion that the number of employees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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March 1, 1928, there was a falling-off on the 
date under review, chiefly in pulp and paper 
mills and printing and publishing shops. A 
combined working force of 62,896 persons was 
reported by 480 co-operating manufacturers, 
who had 63,782 employees on February 1. The 
situation was practically the same as in the 
early spring of 1928. The largest decline took 
place in Quebec. 


Rubber Products—tLittle general change in 
employment was recorded in rubber factories, 
38 of which employed 17,592 workers, as 
against 17,625 in their last report. The index 
number was higher than on March 1 in any 
other year of the record. Small gains were 
made in Ontario, but there was a reduction in 


Quebec. 


Textile Products—Garment and _ cotton 
factories registered an increase which involved 
a much larger number of employees than thai 
reported on March 1, 1928. The level of em- 
ployment then, as on the same date in earlier 
years of the record, was lower. The payrolls 
of the 508 co-operating establishments agere- 
gated 81,868 persons, as compared with 79,511 
on February 1. Considerable improvement 
was registered in Quebee and Ontario, while 
elsewhere only small changes occurred. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors — 
Losses in employment were noted on March 
1 in tobacco factories; the index number, at 
121-9, was practically the same as on the 
same date last year. Data were received from 
142 firms employing 15,580 workers, or 696 less 
than in their last report. The bulk of the 
decrease was in Quebec. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products. —Activity 
declined slightly in building material plants, 
in which the situation was better than on the 
same date in earlier years of the record. 
Statements were compiled from 129 manu- 
facturers with 10,546 employees, as against 
10,776 in the preceding month. 


Electric Current—Employment in plants 
producing electric power advanced moderately, 
according to the 88 co-operating firms, who 
employed 14,014 workers, compared with 13,986 
on February 1. There were increases in 
Quebec and Ontario, but declines in the 
Prairie Provinces. The index number was 
higher than on March 1 in any other year 
of the series. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of em- 
ployment was upward in electrical appliance 
factories, 45 of which enlarged their payroll 
by 106 persons to 13,185 on the date under 
review; Quebec registered most of the gain. 
Similar inmprovement had been indicated 
at the beginning of March, 1928, when the 
index number was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—Continued ad- 
vances on a larger scale than on the corre- 
sponding date last year were reported in the 
iron and steel industry, in which employment 
was in greater volume than in the early 
spring in tny ‘other year of the record. 
Automobile and railway car shops registered 
the greatest increases, but there was also an 
upward movement in rolling mills, agricultural 
implement, heating appliances and structural 
steel works. Returns were tabulated from 651 
establishments having 169,948 persons in their 
employ, or 7,206 more than in the preceding 
month. The most noteworthy expansion was 
in Ontario, but general improvement was noted 
throughout the Dominion. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Smelting and 
refining and lead, tin, zine and copper works 
showed heightened activity, while aluminum 
plants reported curtailment; 104 firms had 
20,206 workers on their payrolls, as against 
19,118 at the beginning of February. The 
additions to staffs were made chiefly in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than on March 1 in any other 
year of the record. 


Mineral Products, n.e.s—Statisties tabulated 
from 81 employers indicated that they had en- 
larged their forces from 12,167 workers in the 
preceding month, to 12,190 at the beginning of 
March. The situation on the corresponding 
date a year ago had shown greater improve- 
ment, but the index number then was de- 
cidedly lower. 


Logging 


Marked contractions were noted in logging 
camps, in many of which the season's oper- 
ations were almost completed; 246 firms had 
42,937 men in their employ, or 2,496 less than 
in their last report. The decline involved 
much the same number of workers as that 
recorded at the beginning of March a year 
ago, when the index was some eight points 
lower. 
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Mining 

Coal—Although a gain was noted in British 
Columbia, employment in both eastern and 
prairie coal fields showed a falling-off, which, 
however, involved the release of fewer workers 
than that indicated on March 1, 1928; when 
the index number was over two points lower. 
Seventy-eight operators reduced their labour 
forces from 29,185 persons on February 1, to 
28,698 at the beginning of March, 1929. 


Metallic Ores—In contrast with the ad- 
vances indicated on the same date last year, 
there were reductions in employment in this 
group, mainly in Ontario. Data were re- 
ceived from 70 mines employing 14,402 work- 
ers, aS against 14,827 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary. The situation was rather better than 
in any other March on record. 


Communications 


Additions to staffs were indicated on tele- 
graphs and telephones, which afforded more 
employment than in the early spring in other 
years of the record. Returns were received 
from 185 companies and branches with 27,087 
employees, compared with 26,826 in the pre- 
ceding month. Only slight improvement had 
been registered on March 1, 1928, when the 
index was lower. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Statistics 
tabulated from 128 employers in this division 
showed that they had reduced their payrolls 
by 372 persons to 21,896 at the beginning of 
March; this decrease took place mainly in 
Quebec. Similar losses were noted on the 
same date in 1928, when employment was not 
so active. 


Steam Railways—Continued and greater 
reductions were registered in steam railway 
operation, from which 1,050 workers were 
released by the 104 co-operating companies 
and divisional superintendents on whose pay- 
rolls were 80,115 persons. A greater loss had 
been indicated on March 1 last year, when 
the index number was rather lower. Large 
declines were noted in Ontario and the 
Prairie Provinces. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A further de- 
crease occurred in shipping and stevedoring, 
mainly in Quebec, while in the Maritime 
Provinces and British Columbia gains were 
recorded. Employment was not so active as 
on March 1, 1928, when advances were indi- 
cated. On the date under review, 67 em- 
ployers reported a staff of 10,614 persons, or 
593 less than in the preceding month. 
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Construction and Maintenance 


Bwilding.—Contrasting with the decline in- 
dicated on the same date last year, there 
was an Increase in employment in building 
construction at the beginning of March. The 
557 contractors furnishing data had 35,519 
employees, as against 35,050 on February 1. 
Quebec and the Prairie Provinces recorded 
reductions, while elsewhere improvement was 
shown. The index number was higher than 
in the early spring of any other year for which 
data are available. 


Highway—Shrinkage in employment in- 
volving almost the same number of workers 
as on the corresponding date in 1928 was in- 
dicated in this group on March 1, when 158 
employers reported 6,152 workers, as com- 
pared with 6,577 on February 1. Most of 
this contraction took place in Ontario and the 
Western Provinces. Employment was in 
smaller volume than on March 1, of a year 
ago. 


Railways—Employment on steam railway 
construction and maintenance showed an in- 
crease, which was much larger than that 
registered on the same date in 1928, when 
the index number was lower. Data were 
received from 39 companies and_ divisional 
superintendents employing 32,024 persons, or 
590 more than at the beginning of February. 
The advances were chiefly in the Prairie 
Provinces. 


Services 


Heightened activity was noted in the ser- 
vice group, 201 establishments reporting a 
staff of 18,728, compared with 18,489 on 
February 1. Activity was higher than in the 
same month of earlier years of the record. 


Trade 


Retail and wholesale trade continued to re- 
lease employees; there was a decrease of 
1,229 in the personnel of the 668 firms fur- 
nishing data, who had 77,089 workers. Em- 
ployment was in decidedly greater volume 
than on March 1 of any other year for which 
statistics are available. The index stood at 
117:8, compared with 109-7 at the beginning 
of March, 1928, the previous maximum for 
that date. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries are given 
in the accompanying tables. The columns 
headed “relative weight” show the proportion 
that the number of employees reported in the 
indicated area or industry is of the total 
number of employees reported in Canada by 
the firms making returns on the date indicated. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of February, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons en- 
gaged in work other than their own trades, or 
who are idle because of illness are not con- 
sidered as unemployed. Unions involved in 
industrial disputes are excluded from these 
tabulations. As the number of unions making 
returns varies from month to month with con- 
sequent variation in the membership upon 
which the percentage of unemployment is 
based, it should be understood that such 
figures have reference only to the organiz- 
ations reporting. 

A slight decline in activity among local trade 
unions was manifest at the close of February 
when comparison js made with the returns for 
the previous month, although the situation 
showed some small improvement over Febru- 
ary last year. The percentage of unemploy- 
ment for February was based on the reports 
tabulated from an aggregate of 1,673 labour 
organizations, including a membership of 188,- 
888 persons. Of these 12,834, or a percentage 
of 6-8, were idle at the end of the month, in 
contrast with 6-3 per cent of unempioyed 
members in January and with 7-0 per cent in 
February, a year ago. 

An analysis of the returns by provinces 
shows that Nova Scotia and Quebec unions 
were chiefly responsible for the decline in em- 
ployment over January, attributable in the 
former province to curtailment of operations 
in the coal mines and in the latter province to 
inactivity in the metal trades, particularly 
among railway carmen. From New Bruns- 
wick, Ontario and Alberta unions also reduc- 
tions were recorded which were, however, com- 


paratively small. In the remaining provinces 
the tendency was slightly more favourable 
during February. When a comparison is made 
with the situation existing among local trade 
unions in February of last year, Manitoba 
unions registered a contraction in work afforded 
of over 2 per cent during the month under 
survey, followed by declines on a smaller scale 
in New Brunswick, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
The improvement reported from Nova Scotia, 
Quebec, Ontario and British Columbia unions, 
however, when combined sufficed to slightly 
more than offset the reductions reported in 
the other provinces. The most noteworthy of 
the increases in activity were reported from 
Nova Scotia, due to the greater volume of 
work available in coal mines during February 
this year than last, while the gains in employ- 
ment recorded from Qucbec, Ontario and 
British Columbia were slight, being less than 
1 per cent. 

Each month a separate record is compiled 
showing unemployment among trade union 
members in the largest city in each province 
with the exception of Prince Edward Island. 
Of these Halifax, Winnipeg, Regina and Iid- 
monton unions all registered heightened activ- 
ity, though on a moderate scale during Febru- 
ary, when compared with January, while em- 
ployment for St. John, Montreal, Toronto and 
Vancouver union members subsided slightly. 
Halifax, Montreal and Toronto unions all re- 
ported better situations during February than 
in the corresponding month last year, the im- 
provement in Halifax being the most exten- 
sive. In all other cities of the comparison, 
however, the trend of employment was less 
favourable during February this year, the re- 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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TABLE I—PHRCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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ductions ranging from 4:4 per cent in Regina 
to :7 per cent in Edmonton. 

The chart which accompanies this article in- 
dicates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. The projection 
during February extended slightly upward 
from that of the preceding month, showing 
that unemployment was somewhat more pre- 
valent than in January. The curve ai the 
close of February, however, rested at a point 
slightly lower than in the same month of last 
year, indicating nominal improvement in con- 
ditions during the month under review. 

Varying conditions were reported in the 
manufacturing group of industries durmg Feb- 
ruary, resulting in a small net increase in un- 
employment for the group as a whole when 
compared with January. Reports were tabu- 
lated from 467 unions of workers in the manu- 
facturing industries during February with a 
combined membership of 54,140 persons, of 
whom 3,514 were without work at the end of 
the month, a percentage of 6-5 compared with 
5-6 per cent in January. The recessions in 
employment when compared with January 
were confined almost entirely to railway car- 
men jin the Province of Quebec, and wood 


TABLE II.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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ETRE NEL O ZO lsetare lore 3-0| 1-7] 7-9] 5-1|10-7| 7-1] 5-2] 8-0} 6-3 
Hobs Lg 29 see ie 6-0} 1-8] 9-0) 5-3] 9-6) 7-0] 5-4] 7-3) 6-8 








workers in British Columbia, and these were 
partially offset by the better situation obtain- 
ing for garment workers in Quebec. Reduc- 
tions in activity were apparent also among 
glass workers and general isbourers, who, how- 
ever, form a small percentage of the total 
members reported in the manufacturing in- 
dustries. In addition to the expansion ragis- 
tered in the garment trades and mentioned 
above, noteworthy improvement was evident 
among papermakers, especially in Ontario. In 
comparing with the returns for February of 
last year in the manufacturing industries when 
7-3 per cent of idleness was reported, a large 
number of trades shared in the employment 
advance shown during the month under re- 
view, principal among which were the garmeut 
trades, the improvement among these trades- 
men being augmented by gains in activity for 
iron, steel and leather workers, cigar makers 
and printing tradesmen. On the other hand, 
wood workers and general labourers reported 
the most outstanding contractions in work 
available. 

Unemployment among unions of coal miners 
appeared in greater volume during February 
than in the preceding month, the major part 
of which was reported from Nova Scotia where 
an explosion in one of the mine shafts caused 
a number of persons to be thrown out of work. 
Alberta and British Columbia unions also 
shared in the unemployment increase, though 
to a lesser extent than in Nova Scotia. The 
February situation was based on the reports 
received from a total of 47 unions of coal 
miners with 19,032 members, of whom 5-6 per 
cent were unemployed on the last day of the 
month, compared with 1-5 per cent of inactiv- 
ity in January, and with 4-9 per cent at the 
close of February, 1928. Alberta and British 
Columbia unions together accounted for the 
small recession in employment reported during 
February over the same month of last year, 
while in Nova Scotia a slightly larger percent- 
age of members were reported at work. A 
considerable amount of short time was indi- 
cated by coal miners, both in the eastern and 
western coal areas. 

The building and construction trades re- 
mained slack during February, the percentage 
of unemployment showing a nominal increase 
over that reported in January. Reports for 
February were tabulated from 207 unions of 
building tradesmen with 23,871 members, and 
of these 4,731 or a percentage of 19-8 were idie 
at the close of the month, contrasted with 19-0 
per cent in January. The situation was, how- 
ever, more favourable than in February of 
last year when the percentage of idleness stood 
at 23:2. The heaviest contractions in employ- 
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ment when compared with January were re- 
corded by bricklayers, masons and plasterers; 
while among bridge and structural iron work- 
ers, plumbers and steamfitters, and hod car- 
riers and building labourers the declines were 
nominal only. These, however, were largely 
offset by advances in employment for granite 
and stonecutters, painters, decorators and 
paperhangers, tile layers, latherg and roofers, 
carpenters and joiners and electrical workers. 
Decided improvement over February, 1928, 
conditions, was indicated by painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, tile layers, lathers and 
roofers, plumbers and steamfitters, and brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers during the month 
under review, while bridge and structural iron 
workers and electrical workers were afforded a 
slightly greater volume of work. On the other 
hand, carpenters and joiners suffered the most 
extensive curtailment in employment, and 
minor declines in activity were registered by 
granite and stonecutters and hod carriers and 
building labourers. 

The transportation industries showed prac- 
tically no change in the situation during Feb- 
ruary from that of January, the 714 unions of 
transportation workers from which returns 
were tabulated at the close of February with 
65,809 members reporting 4-5 per cent of un- 
employment, compared with 4:7 per cent in 
January. Steam railway employees, whose re- 
turns constitute practically 81 per cent of the 
entire group membership reporting, together 
with street and electric railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs, recorded small in- 
creases in the volume of work afforded during 
February, while among navigation workers the 
trend of employment was slightly unfavour- 
able. Employment in the transportation in- 
dustries,-as a whole, declined slightly from 
February a year ago when 4:1 per cent of in- 
activity was registered, steam railway em- 
ployees and teamsters and chauffeurs reporting 
minor reductions in activity during the month 
under review, while among navigation workers 
a better situation prevailed. Among street and 
electric railway employees the percentage of 
unemployment remained the same in both 
months of the comparison. 

Longshore workers, whose returns are tabu- 
lated separately each month, registered 10-5 
per cent of unemployment among their mem- 
bers during February, as compared with 12-4 
per cent in January and with 13-4 per cent 
in February, 1928. The percentage for Feb- 
ruary this year was based on the returns 
received from 15 associations of longshore- 
men with an aggregate membership of 7,415 
persons. 
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Retail clerks registered a larger percentage 
of unemployed members than usual during 
February, the Quebec tradesmen being wholly 
responsible for this situation. Reports were 
tabulated at the close of February from a 
total of 8 unions of these tradesmen with 1,038 
members, 8-8 per cent of whom were idle 
compared with -8 per cent in January. A 
considerable falling off in employment was 
also indicated from February last year when 
1-2 per cent of the members reported were 
out of work, 

The unemployment percentage indicated by 
reports tabulated from 66 unions of civic em- 
ployees with 7,040 members at the close of 
February was very slight, namely -8 per cent, 
contrasted with 1-5 per cent of inactivity in 
January and with 1.9 per cent in February 
last year. 

From unions in the miscellaneous group of 
trades, 109 reports were received during Febru- 
ary, combining a membership of 5,472 persons, 
6.3 per cent of whom were idle at the close 
of the month compared with percentages of 
6:2 in January and with 8-0 in February last 
year. A shght drop in the volume of work 
available from the January level was indicated 
by ‘hotel and restaurant employees during 
February, while among stationary engineers 
and firemen the reductions were nominal only. 
On the other hand, theatre and stage em- 
ployees and barbers reported moderate im- 
provement. Hotel and restaurant employees, 
barbers and stationary engineers and firemen 
were all busier during February than in the 
corresponding month of last year, while 
theatre and stage employees reflected less 
favourable conditions. 

Adequate work was provided for fishermen 
during February, as indicated by the reports 
received from 2 unions of these workmen with 
755 members, while in January the percentage 
of unemployment stood at 6-6, and in Febru- 
ary last year 27-5 per cent of idleness was 
recorded. 

Lumber workers and loggers with 2 unions 
reporting 906 members in February, indicated 
that 5-5 per cent of the members were with- 
out work at the end of the month compared 
with a, fully employed situation in January and 
also in February of last year. 

Table II summarizes the returns by provinces 
for February of each year from 1919 to 1926 
inclusive, and for each month from January, 
1927, to date, and Table I shows the per- 
centages of inactivity registered in the differ- 
ent groups of industries for the same months. 
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Employment Office Reporis for February, 1929 


The volume of business transacted by the 
oftices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during the month of February, 1929, as in- 
dicated by the average daily placements 
effected, showed a decline of 4 per cent from 
that of the previous month, while an increase 
of nearly 7 per cent was shown when a com- 
parison was made with February, 1928. Farm- 
ing was the only group to show a gain of 
importance over January, while the largest 
declines occurred in logging, services, and con- 
struction and maintenance. In comparison 
with February a year ago, all groups except 
logging, farming, and construction and main- 
tenance showed increased placements, the 
highest gain being in services and the heaviest 
decline in construction and maintenance. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies notified and 
of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cations for work registered at the offices of 
the Service throughout Canada, compilations 
being made semi-monthly. It will be noted 
that the curve both of vacancies and of 
placements in relation to applications showed 
a slight rise during the first half of the month, 
but declined somewhat during the latter half 
of the period. The ratio of vacancies to each 
100 applications was 70.3 during the first half 


and 67.0 during the second half of February, 
1929, in contrast with the ratios of 68.2 and 
69.1 during the corresponding periods of 1928. 
The ratios of placements to each 100 ap- 
plications during the periods under review 
were 66.0 and 60.7 as compared with 63.4 
and 64.9 during the corresponding month of 
1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Service 
throughout Canada during February, 1929, 
was 913, as compared with 957 during the pre- 
ceding month and with 844 in February a year 
ago. 

The average number of applications for 
employment received daily by the offices 
during the month under review was 1,331, in 
comparison with 1,475 in January, 1929, and 
with 1,230 during February last year. 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
February, 1929, was 841, of which 489 were in 
regular employment and 352 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 877 during the preceding 
month. Placements in February a year ago 
averaged 788 daily, consisting of 487 place- 
ments in regular and 301 in casual employ- 
ment. 


Positions OrrereD AND PLACEMENTS Errecrep ror HacH ONr Hunprep APPLICATIONS FOR 
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During the month of February the offices of 
the Service referred 21,445 persons to vacancies 
and effected a total of 20,184 placements. Of 
these the placements in regular employment 
were 11,744, of which 8,353 were for men and 
3,091 for women, while placements in casual 
work totalled 8,440. The number of vacancies 
reported by employers was 13,350 for men and 
8,549 for women, a total of 21,899, while ap- 
- plications for work numbered 31,932, of which 
21,908 were from men and 10,024 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada:— 

















Year Placements 
Regular Casual Total 

268 ,001 37,904 305,905 

366,547 79,265 445 812 

280,518 75 , 288 355,756 

297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 

847,165 115,387 462,552 

247,425 118,707 366,132 

306,804 106,021 412,825 

300,226 109 ,929 410,155 

302,723 112,046 414,769 

BA O28 Saw. fs.s seereiniercicins(s« 334,604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (2 months)....... 25,482 17,502 42,984 





Nova Scotia 


There was a decline of nearly 13 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
employment offices in Nova Scotia during 
February when compared with the preceding 
month, but a gain of over 12 per cent in com- 
parison with the corresponding month of last 
year. Placements were over 9 per cent less 
than in January, but were 14 per cent higher 
than during February, 1928. There were 
fewer placements in the manufacturing in- 
dustry and trade than during February last 
year, but these declines were more than off- 
set by gains in logging, transportation, con- 
struction and maintenance and services. In- 
dustrial divisions, in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month, were: 
manufacturing, 40; logging, 73; transportation, 
44; construction and maintenance, 61; trade, 
44 and services 299, of which 218 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 130 men and 62 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

New Brunswick 


During February orders received at employ- 
ment offices in New Brunswick called for over 
19 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month, but showed a gain of nearly 12 per 
cent when compared with the corresponding 
month last year. There was a decline of 
over 16 per cent in placements in comparison 
with January, but a gain of nearly 16 per cent 
over February, 1928. All groups except tran- 
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sportation participated in the gains in place- 
ments over Iebruary last year, although 
services was the only division to show any 
improvement of importance. Placements in 
this group numbered 442, of which 363 were of 
household workers. There were 45 place- 
ments in the manufacturing industry. During 
the month regular employment was obtained 
for 62 men and 57 women. 


QUEBEC 


Orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during February called 
for about the same number of workers as in 
the preceding month, but showed a gain of 
over 83 per cent when compared with the cor- 
responding. month last year. There was a 
decline of nearly 3 per cent in placements from 
January, but a gain of nearly 5 per cent over 
February, 1928. The manufacturing industry 
and construction and maintenance were the 
only groups to show declines of importance in 
placements in comparison with February last 
year, and these losses were more than offset by 
increased placements in logging, services and 
trade. Industrial groups, in which most of 
the placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 92; logging, 280; 
construction and maintenance, 330; trade, 45 
and services, 485, of which 399 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 749 men and 475 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 

ONTARIO 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
Ontario during February, were over 15 per 
cent less than in the preceding month, but 
over 9 per cent better than during the cor- 
responding month last year. Placements de- 
clined nearly 14 per cent when compared with 
January, but were over 9 per cent higher than 
during February, 1928. The most note- 
worthy increases in placemenits over February 
last year were in the manufacturing industry, 
transportation, services and trade, while logg- 
ing and construction and maintenance showed 
the largest declines. Placements by industrial 
groups included: manufacturing, 1,798; logging, 
1,202; farming, 370; mining, 68; transportation, 
265; construction and maintenance, 1,721; 
trade, 598 and services, 3,443, of which 2,021 
were of household workers. During the 
month 4,064 men and 1,415 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


MANITOBA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Mani- 
toba during February, was over 17 per cent 
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less than during the preceding month, and 6 nearly 3 per cent fewer than in February, 1928. 
per cent lower than in the corresponding Services, transportation and trade were the 
month last year. There were over 18 per only groups in which more placements were 
cent less placements than in January, and made during the month under review than 


REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1929. 
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as | ace- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered | Referred |--————-—————__| placed same 
durin at end of during to atend of} period 
perio period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 128 
Nova Scotia...............-ecee eee eee 619 68 625 619 192 387 590 186 
PEEK eoyacassvess, safer oe ora) cistaseletstets 836 387 337 809 73 226 366 51 
new GIASBOW .. sc tieicisisisis aoie/sfaleca sare te a ie 104 35 129 84 
ViENOGis cs 2o..-5 UI shoals «.2elsidle satereeas 1 13 15 116 95 51 
New Brunswick..................-+- 557 Mi 625 561 119 442 382 83 
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Bt Catlarinad ea eas u oe peat Pa aes e i oe 
ce POTS are wie cieleysieie viele wieyele cieie'e'e 180 24 208 159 o 4 a a 
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in the corresponding month last year. Con- 
struction and maintenance and logging showed 
the largest reductions under this comparison. 
Industrial divisions, in which most of the 
placements were effected during the month, 
included: manufacturing, 77; logging, 290; 
farming, 351; construction and maintenance, 
131; trade, 158 and services, 1,539, of which 
1,324 were of household workers. Placements 
in regular employment numbered 810 of men 
and 474 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment opportunities, as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Sas- 
katchewan during February, were 10 per cent 
less favourable than in the preceding month, 
and nearly 8 per cent fewer than during the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
also declined, being nearly 11 per cent below 
January, and over 8 per cent lower than im 
February, 1928. The manufacturing industry, 
services and trade were the only groups in 
which more placements were made than dur- 
ing February last year, and these gains were 
more than offset by the losses in other divi- 
sions. Farm placements showed the largest 
decline. Placements by industrial divisions in- 
cluded: manufacturing, 58; logging, 62; farm- 
ing, 315; transportation, 51; construction and 
maintenance, 141; trade, 134; and services, 
853, of which 479 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was obtained for 550 
men and 371 women during the month. 


ALBERTA 


During the month of February positions 
offered through employment offices in Alberta 
were nearly 5 per cent more than in the 
preceding month, but over 12 per cent -lower 
than during the corresponding month last 
year. Placements also showed approximately 
the same percentage of change under each 
comparison. The manufacturing industry, 
mining and trade were the only groups in 
which more placements were made during the 
month under review than during February 
last year, and in these the grains were small. 
Logging and construction and maintenance 
showed the largest reductions in placements. 
Industrial groups, in which most of the place- 
ments were effected during the month, were: 
manufacturing, 186; logging, 457; farming, 
402; mining, 75; construction and mainten- 
ance, 207; trade, 79 and services, 599, of which 
479 were of household workers. During the 
month 1,252 men and 263 women were placed 
in regular employment. 


BritisuH CoLuMBIA 


There was a decline of over 8 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through oflices 
in British Columbia during February when 
compared with the preceding month, but a 
nominal gain only when compared with the 
corresponding month last year. Placements 
were over 9 per cent less than in January, 
and less than 1 per cent lower than in Feb- 
ruary, 1928. Increased placements over Feb- 
ruary last year were made in manufacturing, 
farming, mining, transportation, services and 
trade, but these gains were offset by declines 
in logging and construction and maintenance. 
Placements by industrial groups included: 
manufacturing, 251; logging, 292; farming, 
131; mining, 54; transportation, 112; con- 
struction and maintenance, 177; trade, 141 and 
services, 851, of which 503 were of household 
workers. Regular employment was obtained 
for 736 men and 274 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of February, 1929, the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
effected a total of 11,744 placements in regular 
employment, 5,550 of which were of persons 
for whom the employment located was out- 
side the immediate locality of the offices at 
which they are registered. Of the latter, 980 
were granted the Employment Service reduced 
transportation rate, 819 travelling to centres 
within the same province as the despatching 
office and 161 to other provinces. The reduced 
transportation rate, which is 2-7 cents per mile, 
with a minimum fare of $4, is granted by the 
railway companies to bona fide applicants at 
the Employment Service who wish to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Quebec offices granted 35 certificates for 
reduced transportation during February, all of 
which were issued to bushmen transferred 
from Quebec City to employment within the 
territory covered by that office. 

In Ontario 172 persons secured reduced rate 
certificates during February 169 of whom went 
to provincial employment, the remainder rep- 
resenting an interprovincial movement. Of 
the former, 121 were bush workers, the 
majority going to points in the Port Arthur, 
Sudbury and Fort William zones and recelv- 
ing their certificates for transportation at these 
zone offices. Port Arthur, im addition, trans- 
ferred 20 construction labourers to Kingston, 
and 10 to Toronto; Sudbury 1 lumber loader 
to Ottawa, and Fort William 1 miner within 
its own zone. From Toronto 10 hydro- 
electric labourers were conveyed at the 
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special rate to St. Thomas, 2 iron workers to 
Kingston, and 1 dairy man to Chatham. The 
Ottawa office granted certificates to 1 tailor 
bound for Windsor, and to 1  stonecutter 
going to Hamilton, while Chatham despatched 
1 iron worker to Kingston. Of the three 
persons travelling outside the province 2 were 
metal workers and 1 an engineer who were 
transported from Cobalt to employment in 
the Quebec zone. 


Certificates for reduced transportation 
granted in Manitoba during February totalled 
400, all of which were issued at Winnipeg. 
Of these 254 were for provincial points and 
146 for centres in other provinces. Transfers 
within the province included 1 farm hand, 17 
farm household workers and 7 hotel workers 
going to Brandon, 2 hotel workers and 1 
housekeeper to Dauphin, and 88 farm hands, 
73 railway construction labourers, 9 building 
construction labourers, 42 bush workers, 12 
miners, 1 farm housekeeper, and 1 hotel 
employee to points within the Winnipeg zone. 
Of those travelling to districts outside the 
province, the Port Arthur zone was the 
destination of 76 bush workers, 1 truck driver, 
1 farm hand, 2 construction labourers and 2 
hotel employees. To the Yorkton zone were 
transported 20 bush workers, 8 farm hands, 
and 1 hotel worker; to Regina 13 farm hands, 
1 farm domestic, and 3 hotel workers, and to 
Prince Albert 1 farm hand and 1 bushman. 
The remainder of the interprovincial move- 
ment was of farm hands and farm household 
workers for the Estevan, North Battleford, 
Moose Jaw and Weyburn zones. 


Persons benefiting by the Employment Ser- 
vice reduced transportation rate from Sas- 
katchewan centres during February were 67 
in number, 66 of whom went to employment 
within the province. Included in this provin- 
cial movement were 28 farm hands and 2, farm 
domestics for various points within the provy- 
ince, the majority of whom travelled from 
Regina and Saskatoon. From Regina, also, 
1 barber, 2 kitchen workers and 1 housekeeper 
journeyed to Moose Jaw, 2 domestics to Swift 
Current, 1 housekeeper to Saskatoon, and 1 
housekeeper and 1 hotel cook to Estevan, 
while from Saskatoon, in addition, 2 bush- 
men were despatched to Prince Albert and 3 
gravel pit workers to Yorkton. The remain- 
ing transfers within the province were from 
Prince Albert, which office transferred 1 bush- 
man to Yorkton and 20 bushmen and 1 hotel 


cook within its own zone. The 1 worker 
travelling outside the province was a bush- 
man who was carried at the special rate from 
Regina to employment in the Dauphin zone. 

The movement of Jabour from Alberta 
centres during February was entirely provin- 
cial, and comprised the transfer of 229 workers. 
A large proportion of these secured their cer- 
tificates for reduced transportation at Edmon- 
ton, from which centre 6 bush workers travelled 
to Lethbridge, 1 farm hand to Calgary, and 
138 bush workers, 27 farm hands, 1 farm 
housekeeper, 13 sawmil] workers, 4 miners, 1 
housekeeper, 2 bridge construction workers, 
1 building construction worker, and 3 hotel 
employees to centres within the Edmonton 
zone. In addition, the Calgary office was 
instrumental in transferring 10 lumber mill 
workers, 2 farm hands, 2 farm domestics, and 
9 bush workers to Lethbridge, 2 farm hands 
to Medicine Hat, 3 farm hands and 1 hotel 
cook to Drumheller, 1 hospital employee to 
Edmonton, and 2 farm hands to employment 
within its own zone. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
offices in February involved an issue of 77 
certificates for reduced transportation, 66 of 
which were provincial and 11 interprovincial. 
The latter were granted to farm hands, of 
whom the Vancouver office transferred 8 to 
Alberta, 1 to Saskatchewan, and 1 to Mani- 
toba, while Victoria despatched 1 to employ- 
ment in Saskatchewan. Within the province, 
Vancouver issued certificates to 1 miner, 2 
farm hands, 2 bush workers, 1 hospital em- 
ployee, and 1 construction line man travelling 
to Kamloops, 8 power construction labourers 
to Penticton, 2 miners to Revelstoke, 1 miner, 
1 bushman, and 3 engineers to Prince George, 
and to 3 miners, 2 farm hands, 1 farm house- 
keeper, 1 hotel worker, 2 power construction 
workers, 1 sawyer, and 1 domestic going to 
employment within the Vancouver zone. The 
balance of the provincial movement consisted 
of the transfer of 14 bush workers and 1 miner 
from Nelson, 4 miners and 1 bush man from 
Prince Rupert, and 13 bush workers from 
Prince George to employment in their respec- 
tive zones. 

Of the 980 persons who took advantage of 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate during February, 638 were carried by 
the Canadian National Railways, 328 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 11 by the Pacific 
Great Eastern Railway, and 3 by the Temis 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway. 
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Building Permits Issued in Canada during February, 1929 


The value of the building permits issued by 
61 cities during February, as compiled by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, was higher by 
$2,108,809 or 25-2 per cent than in the pre- 
ceding month, and by $155,141 or 1-5 per cent 
than in February last year: the total stood at 
$10,473,479 during February, 1929, as com- 
pared with $8,364,670 in January, 1929, and 
$10,318,338 in February, 1928, which had one 
day more for registration of building projects. 
The February, 1929, total was the highest for 
that month in the record for the 61 cities, 
which goes back to 1920, while building costs 
continue lower than in most years of the 
record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 600 
permits for dwellings, valued at over $2,000,000 
and nearly 1,000 permits for other buildings, 
estimated to cost in excess of $8,000,000. In 
January authority was given for the erection 
of some 400 dwellings and 900 other buildings, 
estimated at approximately $2,600,000 and 
$5,000,000, respectively. 

New Brunswick, Ontario and the four 
Western Provinces reported increases in the 
value of the permits issued as compared with 
January, 1929, while elsewhere comparatively 
small declines were indicated. The largest 
gain, of $1,035,697, took place in Alberta; this 
was chiefly due to the authorization of an 
addition to a leading hotel in Calgary. 

As compared with February, 1928, Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta registered gains, that of $1,578,798, or 


38 per cent in Ontario being most pronounced. 


Of the decreases in the remaining provinces, 
that of 48-1 per cent in British Columbia was 
greatest. 


Of the larger cities, Montreal recorded a 
reduction in the value of the permits issued 
as compared with January, 1929, and February, 
1928. In Toronto, there was a decline as 
compared with the preceding month, but the 
total was higher than in the same month of 
last year. Winnipeg reported an advance in 
both comparisons, while in Vancouver the 
value of the building authorized was greater 
than in January, 1929, but lower than in 
‘February, 1928, when a permit was issued for 
the construction of a grain elevator valued at 
$2,000,000. Of the other cities, the following 
registered increases in the value of building 
authorized during February as compared with 
January, 1929, and February, 1928:—New 
Glasgow, Sydney, Fredericton, Moncton, Que- 
bec, Belleville, Chatham, Kitchener, London, 


Niagara Falls, St. Catharines, St. Thomas, 
Sarnia, York Townships, Windsor, Riverside, 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDI- 





























CATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 
Cities Feb. 1929 | Jan. 1929 | Feb. 1928 
$ $ $ 
Nova Scotia jaya oteVeve stats 23 , 532 423, 450 21,240 
HTalifaxs, seiacstens ot< 15,432 423, 400 21,240 
New Glasgow....... 1,200 50 Nil 
Sydney). o.n. bbe nae 6,900 Nil Nil 
New Brunswick..... 14,155 5,385 18,950 
Fredericton......... 5,000 Nil il 
‘Moncton. nee 4,550 Nil Nil 
co she @ aoe 3 5,385 18,950 
Bie tees esleigs 90,88 1,060,305 714, 
*Montreal—*Maison- ee SoHE 808 
eR OUVe seer eee e ees 782,610 856,515 1,303,385 
Québec............. 77,275 65,890 44,273 
Shawinigan Falls... 5,200 8,000 il 
“Sherbrooke......... 20,000 27,000 11,600 
*Three Rivers....... 25,400 18, 900 80,350 
*Westmount......... 10, 400 84,000 275,200 
Ontario.............. 5,738,040 | 4,871,197 4,159, 242 
Belleville........... 9,650 Nil 100 
MB TANtlOrd.:eccesisiesce/- 4,150 3, 884 12,979 
Chathami-teeeesee: 131,000 1,500 13,100 
*Fort William....... 22,450 3, 200 537,300 
Galticnadsacasen.s tot 3,675 23,374 2,795 
*Guelph RNa rei sisievstaisisyen 7,885 7,640 22,085 
*Hamilton........... 255, 800 283, 800 238,750 
“Kingston ioftloca erevevetsteys 70 9,310 14,170 
*Kitchener.......... 61,216 17,067 6,531 
*London fasileie stsiaheoros 135, 200 28,125 101,800 
Niagara Falls....... 57,191 37,212 20,660 
Oshawa.c.csescceees 22,250 560 106,625 
®ORAWS.iiacd< seco 91,0385 255,400 59,590 
Owen Sound........ Nil Nil 7,200 
*Peterborough....... 7,535 11, 450 17,860 
*Port Arthur! .3....- 9,510 9,310 10,175 
*Stratford..... a 510 3,815 965 
*St. Catharines 116,200 18,075 25,475 
*St. Thomas.. ae 45,600 950 1,000 
Sarnia. cece ose: 70, 085 30, 236 12,925 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 5,660 4,484 9,850 
*NOTOnvO: paces et 2,710,559 | 3,019,162 2,452,407 
York and East 
York Townships. 806, 950 449,125 232,800 
‘Welland: frcctw stile. 1,700 20,400 7,000 
S Wind Borge sist soso 687,750 348, 900 164,800 
MOTs cisseeits.ais nage 8,700 6,300 11,525 
Riverside......... 87,600 8,600 19,400 
Sandwich......... 2,250 224, 600 4,100 
Walkerville....... 371,000 31,000 43,000 
Woodstock.......... 4,859 13,718 2,275 
Manitoba...........- 515,350 261,985 392,100 
Brandon. jccnsiees/9:2 5,800 Nil 8,050 
St. Boniface......... 10, 800 16, 885 19,750 
*Winnipeg....s.0200-- 489, 750 245, 100 364,300 
Saskatchewan....... 270,075 91,170 181,625 
*Moose Jaw.......-+- 1,400 21,350 2,150 
*Reginas ayrsiisrsieiale fess 158, 750 65, 220 97,775 
*Saskatoon.......».-- 109, 925 4,600 31,700 
Alberta.............- 1,170,870 135,173 872,805 
*Calgary.....-cccrs: 1,094,440 79,913 328, 730 
*}dmonton.. 71,150 27,100 27,835 
Lethbridge... 4,180 28,160 15,455 
Modicine iat. : 1,100 Nil 785 
British Columbia....| 1,820,572 | 1,516,005 3,507,568 
Kamloops........-- 1,000 Ni il 
Nanaimo..........- 4,735 Nil 4,100 
*New Westminster... 19,275 37,425 147,300 
Prince Rupert....... 2,360 7,050 2,825 
*Vancouver!.........- 1,525,785 | 1,226,405 3,179,010 
North Vancouver. 10, 250 14,150 46,000 
SVG COTA wee iene 257, 167 230,975 128, 333 
Total—61 Cities. ...| 10,473,479 | 8,364,670 10,318,338 
*Total—35 Cities....| 8,849,943 | 7,439,266 9,087,988 








1 Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly 
given separately. 
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Walkerville, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Medicine Hat, Kamloops, Nanaimo 
and Victoria. 


Cumulative Record For First Two Months, 
1929—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
February, and jn the first two months of each 
year since 1920, as well as the index numbers 
for the latter, based upon the total for 1920 
as 100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in January 
and February of the same years are also given 
(1926=100). 

The table on page 431 gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
January and February, 1929, and February, 
1928. The 35 cities for which records are 
available since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 














Average 

Indexes cf | indexes of 

Value of value of wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued in building 

issued in first two first two | naterials, 
February months months, /| in first two 

(1920=100) | months, 

(1926= 100) 

$ $ 

1929)... dees 10,473,479 | 18,838,149 185-2 99-6 
1928....... 10,318,338 | 18,034,925 177-3 96-4 
1927 Slat 7,638,176 | 13,314,713 130-8 97-1 
1926.2... 7,139,549 | 11,859,083 116-6 102-4 
1925 ies 5,902,118 | 11,349,388 111-6 103-2 
& 8,554,379 84-0 112-3 
a 9,819, 169 96-5 110-1 
192200 .-% 4,738,105 8,064, 642 79°3 108-3 
1921 ems 3,683,359 | 6,278,923 61-7 140-5 
1920 scree 6,156,287 | 10,178,311 100-0 187°5 


The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1929 was higher by 4-5 per cent than the total 
for the same months of 1928, the previous 
high level of this record of ten years. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


D ETAILED reports and tables showing the 

employment conditions in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland are given in the British 
Minstry of Labour Gazette from month to 
month, a monthly summary of this information 
also being published. This summary is repro- 
duced below showing the employment situ- 
ation during February. The following report 
on employment conditions in the United States 
is based on the information contained in the 
Monthly Labour Review, published by the 
United States Department of Labour, each 
issue containing statistics showing the trend 
of employment in selected manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout the country during the 
second month prior to the date of publication. 
The statement contained in the March, 1929, 
issue relates to the situation existing in Janu- 
ary, 1929. The employment situation in the 
United States is further indicated by unem- 
ployment percentage based on statistics ecm- 
piled each month by the American Federation 
of Labour, the source of these statistics being 
returns obtained from the trade union locais 
in 23 representative cities. Summary figures 
for January and previous months taken from 
the March, 1929, issue of the American Feder- 
ationist, the official publication of the organ- 
ization, are reproduced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during February was adversely 
affected by the severe weather which set in to- 
wards the middle of the month and continued 
until the end of the first week in March. Dur- 


ing the first half of February employment 
steadily improved, but in the second half there 
was a heavy increase in the numbers unem- 
ployed in the building trade, public works 
contracting, brick, tile, cement and artificial 
stone manufacture, canal, river, dock and har- 
bour service, and all branches of the mining 
group of industries other than coal mining. 

On the other hand there was an improve- 
ment throughout the month in a large number 
of industries not affected by the weather. 

In coal mining there was a substantial de- 
crease both in the number of persons wholly 
unemployed and in the numbers temporarily 
stopped. The other principal industries in 
which employment improved included pottery, — 
pig-iron manufacture, general and marine en- 
gineering, shipbuilding and ship repairing, the 
textile trades, other than cotton and carpet 
manufacture, the clothing trades, boot and 
shoe manufacture, and shipping service. 

Among workpeople numbering approximately 
11,880,000, insured against unemployment in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland, and work- 
ing in practically every industry except agri- 
culture and private domestic service, the per- 
centage unemployed at 25th February, 1929 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed) was 12-2 as com- 
pared with 12-3 at 21st January, 1929, and 10:4 
at 20th February, 1928. For males alone the 
percentage at 25th February, 1929, was 13-9, as 
compared with 13-8 at 21st January, 1929; for 
females the corresponding figures were 7-9 and 
8-5. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
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25th February, 1929, was 9-8, the same per- 
centage as at 2lst January, 1929. The total 
number of persons (insured and uninsured) 
registered at Employment Exchanges in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland at 25th Feb- 
ruary, 1929, was approximately 1,480,000, of 
-whom 1,137,000 were men and 218,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 28th January, 1929, it was 1,434,000, of 
whom 1,113,000 were men and 236,000 were 
women; and at 27th February, 1928, it was 
1,139,000, of whom 911,000 were men and 
158,000 were women. 


United States 

Employment in the United States decreased 
0-6 per cent in January, 1929, as compared 
with December, 1928, and pay-roll totals 
decreased 2-9 per cent, according to returns 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. The 
industries included in the above statement are 
manufacturing, coal mining, metalliferous, 
mining, public utilities, trade (wholesale and 
retail) and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing indusiries 
decreased 0-3 per cent in January, 1929, as 
compared with December, 1928, and pay-roli 
totals decreased 3-3 per cent, as showa by 
reports made to the Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics by 12,138 establishments :n 54 of the prin- 
cipal manufacturing industries of the United 
States. These establishments in January had 
nearly 34 millions of employees whose com- 
bined earnings in one week were more than 
874 millions of dollars. These employees re- 
present 51 per cent of all employees in the 54 
industries considered and 40 per cent of the 
total number of employees in all manufactur- 
ing industries of the United States. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for January, 1929, is 95-2, as compared 
with 95-5 for December, 1928, 95-4 for No- 
vember, 1928, and 91-6 for January, 1928; the 
weighted index of pay-roll totals in January, 
1929, is 94-5, as compared with 97-7 for De- 
cember, 1928, 96:1 for November, 1928, and 
89-6 for January, 1928. The monthly aver- 
age for 1926 equals 100. 

Twenty-one of the fifty-four separate in- 
dustries had more employees in January, 1929, 
than in December, 1928, the outstanding in- 
creases having been 11:5 per cent in steam 
fittings and 10-1 per cent in automobiles, the 
jncreases in both industries having followed a 
period of several months of declining emplcy- 
ment. Millinery and lace goods, shipbuilding, 
boots and shoes, automobile tires, and agricul- 
tural implements also reported notable in- 
creases in employment, the increases ranging 
from 5-6 per cent to 4 per cent, while much 
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smaller increases were reported in the cotton 
goods, carpet, women’s clothing, iron and steel, 
foundry and machine shop, hardware, machine 
tools, millwork, leather, paper and pulp, fertili- 
zer, chewing tobacco, electric-car building, and 
electrical machinery industries. 

Part-time work in January was evidenced by 
reports for pay-roll totals; only 8 of tha 21 
industries reporting increased employment 
showed increased pay-roll totals as well. More- 
over, four of these eight industries—steam fit- 
tings, automobiles, agricultural implements, 
and shipbuilding—reported a much smailer per- 
centage of gain in pay-rolls than in. employ- 
ment. Always inventory-taking and repairs 
during the early part of January, in a large 
number of industries, have a depressing effect 
upon the pay-roll totals of such industries, this 
effect as a rule considerably exceeding the de- 
crease in employment. 

The notable decreases in cmployment and 
pay-roll totals in January were from 10-1 to 
13-5 per cent each in the first item and from 
10-9 to 21:1 per cent each in the second item, 
and were in the confectionery, stove, brick, 
cigar, and carriage and wagon industries. 
These decreases were all seasonal. 

The East North Central geographic division 
reported a gain in employment of 2-7 per cent 
in January, and the East South Central divis- 
ion a gain of 0-8 per cent, while all other 
changes in geographic divisions, both in em- 
ployment and pay-roll totals, were decreases, 
the Pacific division having shown the greatest 
of these in each item, and the West North 
Central the smallest; the Middle Atlantic div- 
ision reported the same decrease in employ- 
ment as the West North Central division, but 
with a much greater decrease in pay-roll totals. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as fol- 
lows:— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 
ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on. The 
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final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. Ac- 
cording to the March issue of the American 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
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percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows: October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June. 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 9 
per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent. 


PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MARCH, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


THE movement in prices during the month 

was toward somewhat higher levels, 
both the weekly family budget in terms of 
retail prices and the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics index number of wholesale. prices 
being slightly higher. 


In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.23 at the begin- 
ning of March, as compared with $11.15 for 
February; $10.92 for March, 1928; $11.05 for 
March, 1927; $11.46 for March, 1926; $10.74 
for March, 1925; $10.58 for March, 1924; 
$10.79 for March, 1923; $10.54 for March, 
1922; $13.23 for March, 1921; $16.92 for June, 
1920 (the peak); $12.66 for March, 1918; and 
$7.68 for March, 1914. The advance was due 
to slightly higher prices for eggs, butter, beef, 
veal, fresh pork, beans and evaporated apples. 
The prices of lard, rice, sugar, tea and coffee 
were somewhat lower. Including the cost of 
fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.52 at the beginning of 
March, as compared with $21.41 for February ; 
$21.15 for March, 1928; $21.29 for March, 
1927; $21.77 for March, 1926; $21.00 for 
March, 1925; $21.00 for March, 1924; $21.42 
for March, 1923; $20.96 for March, 1922; 
$23.87 for March, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.00 for March, $1918; and 
$14.35 for March, 1914. Rent was slightly 
higher due to increases reported from Wood- 
stock and Victoria. 


In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, was slightly higher 
at 96.1 for March, as compared with 95.7 for 
February; 97.7 for March, 1928; 97.3 for 
March, 1927; and 101.3 for March, 1926. 
Eighty-six prices quotations were higher, sev- 
enty-six were lower and three hundred and 
forty were unchanged. 


In the grouping according to chief com- 
ponent materials five of the eight main groups 
advanced, two declined and one was un- 
changed. The groups which advanced were: 
the Animals and their Products group, due 
mainly to higher prices for livestock, meats, 
fowl, butter and cheese; the Wood, Wood 
Products and Paper group, due mainly to 
higher prices for some lines of lumber; the 
Iron and its Products group, chiefly because 
of advances in the prices of scrap iron; the 
Non-Ferrous Metals group, because of in- 
creased prices for copper, lead, spelter and 
silver; and the Chemicals and Allied Products 
group, due chiefly to higher prices for paint 
materials. The Vegetable Products group de- 
clined, lower prices for grains, millfeed, for- 
eign fruits, sugar, potatoes, rubber, naval 
stores, and some vegetable oils more than 
offsetting higher prices for flour, tea, coffee, 
apples and hay. The Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group was also lower, higher 
prices for cotton, silk, flax fibre, hemp, sisal, 
and manila rope being more than offset by 
declines in the prices of hessian, jute and 
wool. The Non-Metallic Minerals and their 
Products group was unchanged. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods advanced, higher prices for 
beverages, meats, butter, cheese and cotton 
fabrics more than offsetting lower prices for 
fish, foreign fruits, potatoes, sugar and rubbers. 
Producers’ goods were also higher. In this 
group building and construction materials ad- 
vanced, mainly because of higher prices for 
some lines of lumber, paint materials, copper 
wire, brass sheets and manila rope. Manu- 
facturers’ materials showed a slight increase. 
Materials for the meat packing industries, for 
the metal working industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials advanced, 
while materials for the milling industries, 
for the textile and clothing industries, for 
the leather industries and for the chemical 
industries declined. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 

PRICES All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 

The table of retail prices and rentals shows quality for which the quotation is given is set 

the prices at the beginning of March of forth in the case of each commodity, and every 

seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed (Continued on page 442) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA aEN 


; aes budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 
amily 

































































Commodities |Quan-|(+) | (+) | 1910 | 1913 |Mar. | Mar. | Mar. |Mar. |Mar. |Mar. |Mar.|Mar. |Mar. |Mar.|Mar.|Mar.|Feb. |Mar. 
tity |1900] 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926] 1927] 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
ee. ¢;, |! ie: Cc. Cc. Cc. ce Cc. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. C. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. 

Beef, sirloin....] 2 1bs.}27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4] 48-0] 44-4] 66-6] 74-6] 69-2] 56-6] 55-0] 54-4] 55-2] 58-0] 58-0] 66-6] 69-8! 70-0 

Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6] 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 32-8] 33-2] 47-6] 48-8] 43-6] 32-2! 30-2! 29-0] 29-2] 31-6] 32-21 39-6] 43-41 43-6 

_ Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0} 11-3] 12-8} 15-7| 17-3] 17-9] 26-0} 26-3] 26-1] 19-7] 18-5] 18-3] 18-4] 19-3] 20-2] 22-0] 24-3] 24.9 

Mutton, roast...| 1 “ {11-8} 12-2) 16-8] 19-1] 20-9} 22-1) 32-3] 33-9] 31-9] 26-6) 27-6] 27-4] 28-9] 29-5} 29-2] 30-1] 30-5] 30-5 

Pork, leg i. <2... 1 “ |12-2) 13-1] 18-0] 19-5] 20-2) 20-5) 34-4] 37-5] 34-9] 29-5) 26-5) 23-1) 25-3] 29-7] 28-6] 25-1] 27-5] 28-0 

Pork, salt...... 2 “ 121-8] 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 36-8] 36-8] 65-2] 71-6) 68-2) 52-4] 51-4) 46-6] 47-8) 54-8] 53-8] 50-6] 53-0] 53-0 
Bacon, break- 

PASE ai naictte sets 1 “ |15-4] 17-8] 24-5] 24-7| 25-9) 27-2| 46-5) 52-6) 54-5) 40-5} 40-3) 34-9] 34-4] 41-9] 39-8] 35-8] 37-8] 37-9 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 37-6] 37-2] 68-0] 79-2] 59-4] 43-0] 45-6] 43-6] 47-0} 49-4} 44-6] 43-4! 45-0] 44-4 
eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0} 33-3] 33-7] 37-0) 33-9] 58-9] 73-9] 55-0] 50-7] 52-8) 47-7] 52-5) 46-4] 50-9} 46-1] 49-7] 51-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2| 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 33-3] 29-1] 50-5) 63-3] 50-6] 45-6) 41-9] 40-3] 45-7) 38-7] 44-7] 40-1] 41-4] 44-7 
EAS Ce Sater | 6 ats. 36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 53-4) 52-8] 72-0] 90-6) 90-6] 76-2) 71-4] 74-4) 73-2) 73-2) 73-2) 73-8] 75-0] 75-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2 lbs.|44-2} 49-4! 52-0} 58-0} 61-2] 67-0] 97-6/132-6]106-2] 75-0} 91-6] 87-0] 72-6] 91-2] 86-8] 83-2) 88-0] 89-0 
Butter, cream- : 

aster eh cyoie 1 “ (25-5) 27-7) 31-9) 33-9] 35-5 a 7| 54-3) 72-9] 63-0} 43-5) 53-5) 49-1) 40-6} 50-7) 48-6) 45-6] 48-3] 49-0 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ 16-1) 17-6] 18-5} 20-5) 21-2] 24-3) 33-1) 40-7] 39-0} 31-1/§34-3)§32-2] §30-1)§32-7]$30-7|§32-3] §33-8] §33-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ 114-6] 15-7} 17-5] 19-1) 19-2) 23-4) 30-4] 38-2) 37-7] 28-4)§34-3)§32-2)§30-1 830.7 §30-7|§32-3]§33-8]§33-8 
BRO Nelo e tans 15 “ |55-5) 58-5] 66-0] 61-5} 64-5) 69-0/114-5/136-5)127-5/105-0/102-0)100-5}120-0)114-0/114-0)115-5}115-5}115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0] 28-0] 33-0] 32-0] 32-0) 38-0} 67-0} 76-0} 66-0} 48-0|§44-0)§42-0}§62-0)§54-0)§53 -0]§52-0)§49-01§49-0 
Rolled Oats... . 5 “ 118-0} 19-5) 21-0} 22-0] 21-0) 24-0} 37-5) 41-5] 34-0) 27-5) 27-5) 27-0] 32-0) 29-0) 30-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-5 
ACE 26/3 5 <2 PR» 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-8) 12-4} 20-6) 32-0] 24-0] 19-2]/§20-6}§21-0/ §21-6)/§21-8}§21-8)$21-2|§21-0]§20-8 
Beans, hand- 

picked. .......... 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4] 12-0} 18-2] 33-6) 23-4] 19-8] 17-2) 17-0] 17-0] 16-4) 15-8) 16-4] 16-6) 22-2] 23-4 
Apples, evapor- 

ited: saa.orsa<- 1 “ | 9-9} 7-7] 11-5] 12-0] 12-5) 13-5] 21-3) 28-7) 22-9) 22-6} 21-0) 18-9] 20-7] 19-6) 20-0} 20-3] 20-8) 21-2 
Prunes, medium 

SILO: a\ayais(a-cis)sv2 1 “ |11-5} 9-6] 9-9] 11-9] 12-2) 12-8) 17-1] 27-0} 21-4) 18-4) 19-2) 16-3) 15-6] 15-7) 15-1) 13-3] 13-6} 13-7 
Sugar, granula- 

Gls cc ctetets aaro/< 4 © 191-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-4) 32-8) 42-4! 72-8) 50-4! 34-4) 45-6] 48-4] 35-6] 31-6} 33-6) 32-0] 30-4] 30-0 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0} 9-8] 10-8] 11-0] 10-4} 15-0} 20-0) 33-8] 24-0] 16-4] 21-6} 23-2] 17-0} 15-0) 16-6] 15-2) 14-2) 14-2 
‘Tea, black...... ie | 8.2! 8-3) 8-7] 8-9} 8-6) 9-9} 12-7] 16-4) 14-3] 13-6]/§15-5/§17-4/§17-9}$17-9]§17-9)§17-9]§17-7/$17-6 
Tea, green...... 2 © | 8.71 8-7] 9-1] 9-3} 9-1] 10-1) 12-1] 16-9) 15-7) 14-71§15-5/§17-4]$17-9]§17-9]§17-9]§17-91§17-7)§17-6 

BILE! 5/5 carrer =" i “ | 8.6] 8-8] 8-9] 9-4! 9-5) 10-0} 10-2] 15-2) 14-4] 13-3) 13-4] 13-6) 15-0] 15-3) 15-4) 15-2] 15-2) 15-1 
POCA COCR: co's resets 2 pks.|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0} 40-5) 61-0) 72-2|140-3) 57-4] 52-0) 40-8) 53-7] 50-5) 98-0] 61-3) 55-4) 43-9) 43-8 
Vinegar......... Meat 7 “7 “7 8 8 8 “9 -9} 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 

$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ 
PANPRIOOGS: 1. ecaret= lier ate ot 5-48) 5-96] 6-95| 7-34| 7-68) 8-36)12-66)15-98/13-23/10-54|1u- 79) 14-58) 10-74) 41-46) 11-05) 10-92] 24-15) 11-23 

c.| ¢. c. c. c. c. c. c. c. Cc. c. Cc. c. c. CG. c. c. c. 
Starch, laundry| 4 Ib.| 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 3-1] 3-3] 4-6] 4-6) 4-7) 4-1) 4-0) 4-0} 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
Cea" ee Ve ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 54-6) 53-5) 71-7) 92-8/118-4/108-7/118-0)110-7 105-1}112-7|105 3) 102-8) 102-2)102-4 

02. itumin- 

DSi wis sfalte /atacote “ « 134.4] 32-3] 35-0] 38-7] 38-6] 37-6] 57-9] 66-8] 86-4) 68-7| 74-6] 69-2] 64-6] 65-7] 64-5] 63-8) 63-1) 63-2 
Wood, hard.....| “ cod.}32-5] 35-3} 38-8] 42-5] 41-9] 41-6] 68-6] 77-5] 88-3) 78-7] 79-8) 78-2 77-7| 76-7| 76-1] 75-4) 75-8) 76-9 
Wood, soft...... «“ 199.6] 25-5| 29-4] 30-6] 31-9] 30-3] 49-41 59-4) 65-9] 58-5) 59-4] 57-5) 56-2) 55-6} 56-0) 56-2) 55-2) 55-2 
Goal'oil. 2.05, - 1 gal. |24-0| 24-5] 24-4! 23-7] 23-7| 23-0) 26-3) 33-1) 38-8) 31-8) 31-4) 80-6) 30-6 30-1) 381-8) 31-1) 31-1) 31-0 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-91] 1-86/2-74 | 3-30] 3-98] 3-46) 3-63] 3-46] 3-34) 3-41) 3-34) 3-29) 3-27] 3-29 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ |. 3 $ $ $ 
ROE pecteciere-is 1 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-77] 3-96] 4-56] 5-69] 6-62] 6-91) 6-96) 6-92] 6-88) 6-86) 6-85) 6-90) 6-94) 6-96 
$| $3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 
fet D otal ite .|| <tofer a 9-37/10-50/12-76|14- 02/14-35|14- 2120-00] 25 -01/23-87}20-96)21-42]21-0.)21- v0) 20-77} 21-29] 28-15) 21-41) 21-52 
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AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 








$ $ $ $ $ | 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83| 6-82] 7-29] 7-46] 8-48]12-61/16-24]13-75] 10-83] 11-12|10-58)11-12}11-72)10-96)10-85}11-08)11-17 
Prince Edward Island| 4-81] 5-26| 5-81| 6-34] 6-70) 7-45]11-07|14-17/12-21) 9-80] 9-73] 9-61) 9-82/10-97/10-12) 9-58) 9-97) 9-93 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-831 6-55| 7-04] 7-36] 8-44/12-61/15-80]13-40]10-78]11-01)10-88) 10-98) 12-08) 11-08}10-86}10-98/11-00 
Quebec........ ""l 5-15] 5-641 6-33] 6-87] 7-23] 8-14]/12-62]15-26]12-78]10-10)10-57] 10-17] 10-14) 11-16)10-35}10-11}10-43}10-49 
QORCATIO. teases se ores = 5-01} 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-60) 8-32]12-72|16-03}12-99] 10-39] 10-71]10-55|10-47/11-53)11-12)10-97/11-12)11-16 
Manitobast:... <6. 5-85} 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 8-28] 8-51/12-07|15-90/13-18]10-41)10-27]10-03]10-43}10-52)10-42)10-56)10-92}11-14 
Saskatchewan........ 6-86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25] 8-24] 8-46|12-63]15-67|13-32]10-58]10- 62] 10-13}11-09]10-92/11-35}11-04)11-40)11-62 
Alberta.:........2..+ 6-02] 6-50! 8-00] 8-33] 8-35] 8-40|12-98) 15-78] 13-16|10-17|10-41]10-15}11-04]10-84)10-95)10-91)11-37/11-65 
British Columbia... || 6-90] 7-74| 8-32] 9-13] 8-91] 8-72]12-95]16-95]14-21]11-47]11-50]/11-38)11-95)12-03)11-79/11-91/12-16]12-23 


December only. § Kind most sold. *For electric light see text. 
rt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. See text. 
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Beef Pork Bacon 
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-6 | 21-8 | 17-3 24-9 30-5 28-0 26-5 37-9 42-5 59-0 
De aCe oa sor) | eer 8 24-0 | 19-1 18-9 24-7 28-2 25-8 36-5 40-5 56-5 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 35-7 | 30-7 
PESO V NOY le, devises ci siteeie 39-2 | 31-6 | 31-1 | 25-2 | 21-3 18-2 24:3 30 27-1 35-8 38-7 52°5 
2—New Glasgow.........- 31-2 | 30 Ob 7, medieval Osi terateierstsiey 23-3 28-7 25-1 33-7 39-7 54-6 
BF AMMOLSE vot ararcisissteiersle rere 31 28 22 19-6 | 16-5 17-5 25 25 23°3 37°5 42-5 56-7 
Am aEL AIA Ka ne slander i ekele at 37-7 | 29-8 | 31-6 | 26-3 | 19 17-8 25-7 29 25-1 34°4 38-1 56-4 
5 WAMGSOD sre o)ei6 4 cyerseisisicioio(s 35 30 25 21 17 19 25 26-5 27-5 41-2 45 63-3 
G— DONO. ari. sree ecine 40 35 32 30 25 22 25 30 26-7 36-2 39-2 55°7 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown..| 30 27-5 | 30 21-5 17 ean cee 25 27°5 24-5 385 37-7 47 
New Brunswick (average)...| 35-2 | 29-2 | 26-4 | 21-3 | 15-9 18-1 25°5 28-3 25-9 37-0 42-0 58-4 
8—Moncton........--0s00- 33-7 | 30 21 Fe D ASS | maretciehststal| etoretetecetets 29-7 26-2 39-2 43-3 59-2 
= SO tanlolnea sme cecilia 40 30 28-3 | 22 16-2 20 26 29-3 25-4 33-8 39-6 58-2 
10—Fredericton............ 37:2 | 31-7 | 80-8 | 25-8 | 18-5 16-2 25 28-3 25-8 35 38-3 56 
Ti—Bathurst... ..c.0-ci ei 30 25 25-5 | 20 LEIS a errratereteretl lisnwtare el etel 25-7 26-2 40 46-7 60 
Quebec (average)............ 29-4 | 27-7 | 26-2 | 18-5 | 13-4 22-0 27° 24-4 24-7 35-2 40-4 59-2 
12—Quebec....2..5..s20000 29-9 | 28-7 | 24-8 | 19-8 | 13 26-2 27 24-2 25°7 81-5 38-2 56-7 
13—Three Rivers.......... .| 80 27-5 | 29-2 | 18-8 | 14-8 22-9 27 25-5 25-4 36-7 45 62-1 
14—Sherbrooke.... ..| 86-2 | 32-5 | 32 23-6 | 14-9 21-7 31-5 27-7 25-3 39-8 41 66-4 
15—Sorel.........-. 26-5 | 26-6 | 22 16-2 | 12-4 19-2 23°7 22-1 24 41 41-5 57 
16—St. Hyacinthe... 24-5 | 25-4 | 21-6 | 16-8 | 13-4 24 25 21 20-5 30 35 55 
f= LAM ODNIS Ne ssrcieiciessieie otele 25 25 25 15 12 24 25 25 Zo Weve sete icistatt 40 60 
18—Thetford Mines......... 25-7 | 24-7 | 21 18 12 23-5 25 21:3 DeSean 45 55 
19—Montreal............+6- -4 | 31 82-6 | 19-7 | 15-4 18-9 31-2 26-5 25-7 34-9 38-5 60-2 
OST al aenisstrciciac cece 0 27-6 | 27-2 | 18-5 | 18 17-7 29-1 26-3 25-7 32-6 36-6 60 
Ontario (average)...........- -2 | 31-2 | 28-6 | 23-0 | 18-4 26-8 30-7 28-3 27-3 34-8 38-9 59-0 
DI=-OTCAWA nae sansins sce eee -1 | 29-4 | 28-7 | 22-3 | 14-6 22-2 28-6 26-7 25 36-4 40-3 60-8 
22—Brockville............. -7 | 31-1 | 28-7 | 20-6 | 16-7 21-6 26-5 28 25-7 38-6 42-7 58-3 
23—Kingston........... aA +8 | 29-2 | 26-4 | 21-8 | 15-9 22-3 27-7 25-8 25-3 32-8 37-1 54-6 
24—Belleville.............- +4 | 29 28-2 | 23 16-2 27 31-7 29 24 40-6 43-4 60-3 
25—Peterborougn 30-6 | 27-6 | 23-2 | 22 30-7 31 28-2 30 34-7 38-2 68-2 
26—Oshawa...-.....-sse008 3 31-6 | 27-6 | 22 20 27-6 33°7 26-8 28 34 38-3 57 
QI—OVIVNIA, o\c.crjeleiorn se ve «57s 3 29-6 | 27 22-6 | 20-2 26 27-7 27°3 27-4 34 38-3 60 
28—Toronto 36-6 | 30-4 | 29-5 | 21-5 | 19-4 27-8 32-9 27-4 25 36-6 41-4 59-1 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 40-1 | 33-7 | 32 24-1 | 18-1 31-2 34-5 80-2 29-6 34-1 36-7 59-3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 35-4 | 31-4} 27-8 | 22-8 | 17 27-4 25 27-3 26-5 31-9 34-4 53-1 
31—Hamilton............... 36-9 | 32-2 | 30-1 | 23-7 | 19-8 OSy Mik tees ce 26°7 35 34:5 38-6 59-5 
S2—-BrantiOrd saa.tsens ae cere = 39 33-3 | 30 24-6 | 19-8 28-2 33-7 29-8 27-5 34-5 38-1 60-8 
SS=— Galt tev sectloweee ges 36 31 30 25 19-3 25 32-5 28" VIS Ie 84-5 37-4 56-8 
84—Guelph. .......00.:00000. 34-3 | 30 27-8 | 22-5 | 19:3 27-9 31-2 26-4 30 31-2 34-8 55-9 
85—Kitchener.............. 35-6 | 31-7 | 26-7 | 23-6 | 19 Tel Neekcrees 20a eee ce 30-9 35-2 56 
86—Woodstock............- 36-6 | 33-4 | 30 24-4 | 18-3 25 33 26-7 25 32-7 35-7 54 
37—Stratford, . ...| 36-6 | 31-8 | 26-4 | 21-4 | 20-8 26-3 30 28 26°5 35-8 39 59-5 
38—London...... ...| 86-2 | 81-5 | 29-6 | 23-2 | 17-8 25-9 26:1 28-8 24-6 33-8 38-2 57-9 
B9—S be homgs: sls cacarele oe 36 32 26-3 | 22 18-9 27 31-5 28-2 28 32-6 36 57-7 
40—Chatham cc ..c8ces 34-9 | 29-9 | 28-5 | 23-4 | 17 28-6 30:8 26-1 26-1 82°5 37-2 57-6 
AL—=Win ds0r sss csase sce ce 35-5 | 29-5 | 28-1 | 23-1 | 16-9 27-3 30 28-9 28 34 38-4 59-2 
AQ=SATNIE HE slo Aerie teed nore store | (OE. 31-2 | 28-7 | 23-2 | 20-5 29°3 30 29°5 27 32-2 36-8 61-7 
483—Owen Sound...........- 35 30 27-5 | 23 18-2 29 25 29 25-3 385 38-3 60 
44—North Bay............. 43-3 | 36 81-7 | 25 17 28-3 29-3 30 25-8 33-3 38 59-3 
45—Sudbury............0- 40-2 | 34-5 | 32-7 | 25-4 | 18-7 28-4 31-5 34-4 28-9 85-5 39-2 60-7 
46—Cobalt im. ioccces eee + 36 32 27-3 | 21-2 | 17-7 25 33 30°6 28-2 35-9 41-4 61-3 
AT—— PAM MANS, 14, cnet ee 35-2 | 30 28-5 | 23-6 | 19-2 27-7 29 29-8 25-7 35-6 40 58 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 37-2 | 32-8 | 29-8 | 23-2 | 17 26-7 35 28-2 28-7 86-2 41-5 59-2 
49—Port Arthur.............] 33 29-2 | 27-7 | 23-3 | 19 24-7 86-5 28-3 30-4 40-3 47-1 62-7 
50—Fort William........... 34-6 | 29-4 | 26-1 | 22-1 | 18-3 25 32 28-3 27-6 40-1 45-4 61-4 
Manitobs (average).......... 33-2 | 26-6 | 24-8 | 19-0 | 14-8 20-8 30°5 26-9 22-5 40-1 45-4 59-6 
51—Winnipeg......... Mca 84-9 | 27-4 | 26-7 | 19-1 | 15-7 22-3 32-3 27°3 25 39-9 45 58 
52—Brandon.............+- 31:5 | 25-8 | 22-8 | 18-8 | 13-8 19-2 28-7 26+5 20 40-3 45-7 60 
Saskatchewan (average).....| 33-8 | 28-3 | 25-9 | 20-1 | 15-2 22°5 32-3 26-9 25-8 43-7 50-1 62-2 
B= ROLING ata, s.atess ale cides es es 84-8 | 26-8 | 23-9 | 18-3 | 15-6 21-3 30°7 25-1 25 41-7 48-2 63-1 
54—Prince Albert.......... 30 30 25 22 15 22 30 30 25 43-3 50 60 
565—Saskatoon.............. 32-8 | 26-6 | 26-1 | 19-7 | 15-2 21-6 35 26 25 44-8 50-6 59 
56—Moose Jaw............. 37-4 | 29-7 | 28-5 | 20-4 | 14-9 25 33°5 26-4 28-3 45-1 51-5 66-5 
Alberta (average)............ 83-6 | 27-2 | 24-9 | 19-8 | 15-3 24-5 32-9 26-9 26-1 41-3 48-2 56-0) 
57—Medicine Hat.......... 30 26-2 | 24-6 | 19-5 | 15-7 25 33 25-7 27-1 42-2 50 53-7 
58—Drumbheller............ 36-5 | 30 26-5 | 22-5 | 15 26-5 35 29 25 43-2 50 55 
59—Edmonton............. 35 27-3 | 27 20 15-2 24-8 33°6 28-6 27-6 42-4 48-9 55-6 
60—Calvaryivc.iesescmcees: 32-1 | 25-8 | 23 17-7 | 14:5 22-8 30-9 26-7 25 40-6 48-2 59-3 


61—Lethbridge............ 84-2 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 19-5 | 16 


British Columbia (ayerage).| 38-4 | 31-9 | 29-1 | 22-5 | 20-2 28-6 38-1 32-6 29-1 47-6 53-2 62-6 
62—Fernie...............68. 38 30 28 20 15 ZO | a lwieor aleve} elalale ataiele 29-3 47 51-2 56-7 
GS— Nelsons. 5 sec ueciie sass 40 32-2 | 30 23-5 | 20 28 40 35 26-7 45-9 52-1 60 
G4 Ura Mr ceccss esieisvetaciccns 38-7 | 33 30 26-1 | 23-7 31 38-7 33-7 28-3 50-8 58-3 62 
65—New Westminster......| 35-8 | 30-5 | 26-6 | 20-5 | 19-5 28-3 36-4 30-1 30-2 43-3 50-4 63-3 
66—Vancouver.........+..+ 38-2 | 31-1 | 29 22-7 | 20-5 28 37-7 31-5 28-7 44-5 51 64-4 
67—Victoria. oo. 6... eo oe 38-7 | 32-7 | 29-5 | 23-2 | 20-7 28-9 36-1 29-5 26-6 48-8 53-1 62-1 
G8 Nanaimo. <2... ceisjereicores 40 83-3 | 29-3 | 22-3 | 22-3 29-3 40 Sr OM eee eecee 50-8 53-1 66-9 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 38 32 30 22 20 30 38 35 33-8 50 56-3 65 





aPrice per single quart higher. | bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. | ¢Price in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MARCH, 1929 









































Fish Eggs Butter 
= aq 3 = = s 5. 36 ee] diag 8 = a 
Pes (so a n| & g See or teenies eg) |e a 
Sgejes | gee) 2 oe Oe |) Se elea | 82 Bo ff ou| 22 | es pa 
Sissies | ys eos | pes: fs HS doo ae Fe “| Be ones la as s eats Ses 
Pas | be2)/aq8 | 39 oo | oof | gS |[ets8l 5 "Og lat as| AS Be | 2.8 
Dan | Soe | Ses | Ae ra, oak Se Bo 5 SQ | SUe (Boba! are Pea BS 
SHE) Sa8/ehS| $2 | 8 | SSR) 8h |sSee) gS | Ssh [szua) Ba | eae] Fa 
oD as} = n n n Fy o 4 fea 5 S A 0 
cents cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents 
19-7 30-6 21-0 13-4 58:5 20-9 20-5 37-2 22-2 51-3 44-9 12:5 44-5 49-0 
15-0 32-5 54:0 18:3 18-0 29-7 22-2 50-6 46-3 11-7 44-9 51-1 
: 22°3 59-6 52-5 |b 12-14 42-5 49-8 | 
20:1 47 44-1 12 47-5 51-7 | 2 
21-3 40-7 39 10 44-5 49-8 | 3 
ake 
23-2 58:6 53-5 |12.5-13.3 42-2 50 4 
25 ASD il\Acjereeser 10 48-7 55 5 
21:3 49-6 42-2 12 44.2 50:4 | 6 
22 36-2 31-8 10-12 40 45-617 
22°9 48-1 43-9 12-1 43-9 48-0 
22-8 50-7 44.2 10-12 46-8 49-5 | 8 
21-8 53-9 46-2 ja 138-5 45-5 50-5 | 9 
22 45-9 41-2 12 43-4 46-9 110 
25 Big Wepclashe wate 12 40 45 La 
22°2 53-6 45-3 12-1 44-0 47-6 
22-6 55-4 45-7 12-14 43 47-6 |12 
23-4 60-9 52-6 14 45 48-4 113 
22°3 55-6 46 sie Led 43-3 48-1 |14 
22 45-9 35 Di © iW apergreterecels 47-4 115 
19-7 46-7 40 10 45 46-7 |16 
20°5 51-2 46-7 DG” « esejeutnerd 47-5 |17 
24-2 51 45 12 41-7 48-2 118 
20-8 60-9 47-7 14 45-3 48-5 |19 
24-3 54-8 48-6 13 44-5 46-2 |20 
21-5 49-6 43-7 12-7 45-3 49-3 
20-9 56 37 13 44 49-2 |21 
23 BAAS, |B a arstevece 5 ii 45 47-9 |22 
19-3 48-1 40-1 11 41-9 47-3 |23 
21-8 41-7 36 a 9 48-8 48-9 |24 
24 43 +9 40 10 44 48-1 |25 
22-4 A738) | erate ee 13 45 48-5 |26 
23 88-9 86-4 Jal0-11-4 44-2 49-5 |27 
21 56-4 47-6 ja 13:3 46-3 49 28 
20-2 D2 ea tere cokes ce 13 41-7 49-8 |29 
19-7 52-8 49 13 46-8 48-5 130 
20-1 51-7 49 13 46 50 31 
20:3 48-8 44 12 47-5 49 32 
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Bar ce eos cents Sores 3 5 = ‘a 3 ga g Cann 
: ae 33 cents sso ees oA aoa ao od Veg 
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eT fee eee oe 3.0 ce Be a8 a ga | 3 etable 
ES 332 19 ats | ce ao a pe a a 
lata eee sae 32-4 Calera ae ae = 8 Se g aa 
Meio eee 3 8 3 ao 5 
‘ce sae 32-7 4 ins 4-9 cents | cents S g a rp 
SS Se Tage). Sahoo ‘ 85 3 ie 6-3 cents ey 8 3 ee é 
ee fees ; Wy) ee 17-6 oe 6-4 ie cent py Eat ge 24g 
ee yoann 33.7 o 18:7 5:1 B4] 10 0 = | hoe A EE 
—— Ber] fa er) | 5-8) 10 0) i ati 5° 
a acc 34-7 eu 18 6-1 ore 10-2 1 St eee =| Te 
16— or rook lea 3 8-7 18 5-2 “6 9 3-9 16 7 
1S thya are 52-5 8.7 183 4-9 oe 0 13-8 ue 16-0 conts 
hae Hyacinth es 31-1 a7 oes Ae Pee 10 mee ae ace | sae 
fe ae 31:5 a 1 oe 6-2 ag Bo 71 ee 16.1 
es: Dh en 7-5 ot; is 9-6 103 14-3 16-6 15-7 i 
= Dee eee Po aanE SORE wee 29- t 17- 6 : 2: 1 5 Ee 
en - ne ce wt] 5 os bt) es 4 2 13 
=e Se 31.9 5348 is 5:3 . 10 1B iba 14-9 11-6 
pee oe 33 | ba) ir re a) it 3 Ba] 183 He 
= feovocccncc oU ght 2 if 5 7 1 14- 3 i . 
ae ios evenae 8 nag 4-4 Ec 9 ae en 5-5 
aol wa. ne oie -8 ima 4-9 6 Be 12-6 aie 14 15:3 
28—Toront ee a 7.3 7:3 tee 5-7 : sort 13-7 as ee 13-9 
ee ee se -8 1 ‘5 Be 6-5 9 13-4 4-7 ape 14-5 
3 SS ae 6- 17 1 6- pl ee 14- Co leas 
31—Ha ee sea 31-1 ae 17-9 ae 58 9-9 te 13.8 io ine 
ae alt fai z 4 6-6: 16-2 ne 6.2 8-1 BB 13-6 7-9 15 6 
3 Ct anti on.. ee 7 7 7 15 3 6 ed 10-1 3-3 14 15-6 1 3 
oS Be oe oe 16-7 ; ce ot ie ae _ i 
— a5 wert 16-8 oe 5:8 10-8 it 15-1 15-8 1 
ws oO vein 2. sie : 4! . ; : 3- 
— 358 13 18-4 ie 53 10-6 tid 4 ee 15 
fees aes. 15-1 |p a 18-5 4 ae 10-2 11-7 re 16 15-5 
oh pees eee eo 2 3. 7. 8 1: 14. 4- “4 
ioe oe 35-2 : 18 Bel : 10-8 12-4 pe 154 13-6 
42 ind: m : are ; 5 34 8 1 4 9 1 8 12 qe i 1 15 
a ae 39-6 7-3 aia ae. 6 Hs li 14-4 ioe in 
eee ea a watt} a bi 03] a8 us| 165 13 
i —Sudbu jun nat ate F 7 3 18-4 3 ae 10-7 it 15 14-5 1s 
Gs bu gee 9.2 7! 3 17 4-6 5 die 3-2 1 15- “il 
47— Sob ato 34 7 7.3 4 6-1 1 1 12 4-9 1 14 
Se 3 : : : : s : : 
sobre 1s ee 7 $9.3 ae es ae ile aa ee es Ly, 
ieee ie i ee fee ; ae rae 6-8 ti a 14-7 Mae y 
1 Win Willian. | aes ae 19.3 4:3 on iz 12-2 ee id 14-5 
s 52—Brand verag. : 5 36-7 e Vea ce 4.5 6-4 Hee 12-2 4-5 vite 14-4 
oe So) BS ane a) ape a 0s 13 ie ea} ie? 
5 TR nidon. Oe 2-2 8. 1639) 1 ye 10- 2-3 15. 14. ‘7 
se (average) veces 3 3 a . 51 107 a 18 11 a 
Bees ese S| ie re ei we) Be 18 Hae 
n ieee a . = 2° i 
oe ire te: 7 eat da 4 7.3 Me 123 14-6 te 18 
Bc Vesestass prot 8 3 ey | a 3 $ 2. 2-7 14- : 
ee aa wet 182 S 58 = ve th is 155 
ae cd ges <i] 8" ; si a 19 ish i 
ae ye te ae 4 0 ‘3 9. 1B. 5. 
os a 34.8 8 | 1 5-0 a 11 11-2 ibd ir 14-9 
A— alsanie wineeagey ee 36. 8-6 9 a 6-6 “4 12. 15-4 “2 18. 
64 Trail, ope: verage).. = peed 8. 21 ee 6. 12-1 ae 14 15-7 1 ‘1 
t5—Now Meese e)... me go oF 18-7 bot re 10-8 uae 183 15-2 as 
ees Westipintigg: se 3 3 8 9 21-7 3 ie 11-6 ae me 15 aa 
seco elle ey a 36 8 ig 5° 53 8-8 a 18.8 18-0 18 
Net eee a oo cee ee 5 66 oie 11.6 18:3 a i 
fanaimo..... TE = 37. 9-5 ; 6 4 6-6 ; ais 2 18-3 ‘5 | oe 
sangeet : 3 10 21-1 “1 12-5 3 1 al 17- 7:4 
- 7- 19 4.8 | ean 10. 8-1 18 6 18- 
oer ie 8-3 9-3 1 5 7 1 4 11 3 18-6 1 “1 17 4 
seeee 36 5 Is. -9-5 8 a 6: plat bee “dl 16- oar | ee = 
so i ope 18- 2 Sen ee ol ae 8-1 
nd eos ae ie 5-5 oe ae 9-8 ais ana 19-3 
ooo. | eae 21-2 4-8 a He 10 ee 20.7 18-4 
Be] 33 p3] 14 10:8 ad 113 te 193 
3) v4) 4 i 163) 16 ihe 
5-6 os ie < ane 18-1 is 
6-4 ae 8-7 - sek 19.9 
eg] 8 14 183 a 
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Potatoes Apples et 
3 Sb = 3 s $3 ; a 
BR 8b = . wa < Dp 8 & 
3% g 38 | 3S | Bs g 58 oq oe 8 
os 3 . 3 om ores 3 a m ;Olgr sé rae Gis 
Resi Ss Sot Sap) fo ae ee lee | oe as a ad ES 
oe = 2 ~ 80 5a a. | 298 q 8 38 “amy Pio 
se 2 hear has f seg ss.| wes |° = Si Bel hea 
4 O ey 4 QO aH SS 293 3 gm oO eS 
gH 8 5 Re po 2a qu ot 5 9a aa aa BB 
3 4 Ay coy a Au Oo s Oo a oO 
cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
7-8 | 1-313 26-7 29-6 21-2 13-7 15-8 19-5 71-1 26-5 62-5 42-6 
8-0} 1-159 22-7 28-7 19-1 14-9 15-2 19-1 75-4 26-7 64-1 41-4 
8 1-232 Beebo. te 22-5 17-4 15-6 19-7 75 27-4 63-7 45 
8-2] 1-325 24-6 Q5e Hin: ee 14-2 14-6 18-1 77°5 26 56-5 38-7 
eT -928 18-1 26 19-3 15-3 14-6 18:4 75 27 67 42-5 
8-1 1-05 22-9 36-4 16 14-7 14-8 19-8 68-4 26-2 58 37-2 
7:8 1-35 25 DOW Dae A ; 15 16 20 75 30 70 47-5 
8-1 1-068 21:3 26-8 18-6 12-8 15-6 18-5 81-7 23-4 69-5 37°3 
7-5 -70 18-2 17-5 21 13-2 12-9 1O°D: ler tc ee ae 25-5 65 41-7 
8-1 -802 18-4 30-9 19-8 14-6 14-5 18-4 68-2 26-8 61-2 45-8 
7:7 -857 18-7 31-2 20 14-8 15-2 17-2 70 27-8 60 50 
8 1-00 18-5 35 18-7 14:3 13:3 18-5 60:7 25-7 51:3 40-2 
8-6 -70 17:9 26-5 20-3 13-2 13-7 18 74 26:3 72:2 43 
8 65 ASRS) Tie eee 20 16 15-7 20 Fens, ees Zieou | eee eee 50 
8-5 | 1-171 23-7 32-5 20-1 13-6 16-6 18-1 73-0 26-8 66:8 40-3 
8-8} 1-041 24-2 32 18-6 15-6 15-4 17-2 85-4 24-3 71-7 38-4 
9-8} 1-29 28-5 32-5 21-2 13-6 19-9 TSB weet teae. 29 61-7 41-9 
8-3 1-084 21-8 34-2 23-4 12-8 17 17-5 67-1 26-3 64-8 40-9 
9-1 1-20 DAO lh och cate 18-7 13-4 14-9 18-7 75 24 75 38-7 
6-7 | 1-137 22M: meee cs Beis 13 TGS Rees ae 65 25°7 60 38-6 
8 1-50 25 30 17-7 15 18:3 18:3 (Cee tate. SOy wean eee 45 
8-3 1-172 Hees... Se ee 20 i4 16-7 TAA oan ety S21 0tleee Neen eee 43, 
8-9 1:01 20°5 37-8 20-9 12:3 15-9 18-2 82-9 24-3 59-7 37-3 
8-7] 1-104 21-9 28-7 20 12-3 14-9 19 62-5 25 75 39°3 
8-1] 1-152 24-2 29-8 21-0 13-7 15-6 19-8 69-4 26°23 59-8 39-2 
8:3 1-24 24 36-8 24 13-7 15 21-3 69-2 28-5 55 41-9 
8-6} 1-29 25 QO ohne 13 15 19-3 72-5 26 58-3 41-6 
9-1 1-18 24-3 32-2 22-5 12-2 15 19 77-5 24-2 58 41-3 
8-8 1:17 26-1 Ds Pen cae se 14-2 14-9 18-7 717 26-2 63 38-9 
7-41 1-06 20-2 35-5 17 13-1 14-7 20 784 27-2 59-6 37-8 
9 -90 20 DERE. oes 13-7 15 19: PO) GER peer 2 26 62-5 43-5 
8-2 994 21-7 30 23 12-5 15-4 19-4 73-8 25-6 59-7 35-6 
8 967 20°5 28-3 19 13-1 15-2 19-4 68-9 25-5 59-8 37-4 
7-5 1-14 22-9 28) Oot. . ane ce 13-7 16-7 0A ee ei oe 25-6 65 39-5 
7:3 1-29 24-7 27-5 18 13-8 14:9 19-2 69°7 23-2 54-6 38-2 
8 “95 21-1 35 25 13-4 15-3 1899 ee gee 24-5 52 39 
8-1 1-03 18-6 Dimes os 13-6 15-2 18-9 67-5 24-6 52-5 87-4 
8 +983 22-4 SUA aon 14-6 14-5 19-4 53-3 24-8 61-7 36-5 
8-4 +922 19-8 OieOuleae tence 12-4 15 19-5 56°5 26-3 §2°7 35-8 
8-7] 1-01 21-1 Dee ae 13-1 14-7 18-8 59 26-1 62 35-5 
7 967 21-5 Datei. acne 12-5 13-7 16 63 25 55 34-5 
Fe Te icity 24-8 DQGSQe hasan 15-1 15-6 20 67-5 24-9 65 39-1 
8-6 879 18 Dera eee ae 12-6 14 19-3 69-5 25-5 65 37 
9-1 +937 20-3 Oates 13-9 14:9 19:8 73-3 27-2 70 37-8 
5-7 95 19-4 SO eae IEA: tone 13-7 15-2 19-7 75 26-7 52-7 37-8 
7-1 1-00 19-1 S0e5ete cee oe 13-6 15-4 18-9 73°3 25°7 60 40-7 
6 975 20 DOE carbs se 15:3 16 19 Oil er ceee ras Die re inieacteons 38-3 
7-6 | 1-23 25-6 on Ot tae deine 13-1 15-1 20-1 71 27-2 68 38-1 
7-5 1-21 32 Sialelpeataman 14 16-2 18-6 61:7 26-7 57-7 40 
10-1 1-46 Sled ares eet 20 14:1 18 21-6 77-6 28 71-7 43-2 
10-3 1-66 Ber 2 amon 25 16:3 20 21-3 81-8 27-8 67-5 45-7 
8-7 1:56 SZe bin circa me 20 12:2 16:5 20 64 25 51-5 41-5 
9 1:38 30 30 18 16 19 22-5 75 30 bYfoliN bare os ood 
8-4 1-53 31-8 31-1 21-4 14:4 15-9 22-2 68-1 26-2 60 41-9 
7-7 | 1-54 30-4 35 20-2 14-2 15-9 22-7 65-9 27-2 57-5 41 
71) 1-375 27-6 25:0 20-5 13-9 16:7 20-4 71-7 27-9 63-8 44-6 
71 1-58 31-6 25 21 14:1 16:2 20-7 72 27-8 58 43-3 
7-1 1:17 23-6 25 20 13:7 17-2 20 71:3 27-9 69-5 45-8 
7-6) 1-715 S658 a baaas 23°3 14-2 18-2 22-3 72-9 26-7 65-5 49-4 
8 1-64 SA AN erie 25 14:3 17:6 22-5 72:7 27-6 65:7 48-4 
8-2] 1-71 BBC oEl Aine ce 20 13 20:4 23-1 72-5 27-5 62:5 50°8 
6-7] 1-68 BOP a iri cue 25 14:7 16:4 21 71:7 25-8 65-8 49-2 
7-5 | 1:83 AQ! Mh ask cote lieve me 14:7 18-2 22-5 74-7 26 68 49-3 
6-3 | 1-872 84:5 |. ..20- 22°4 13-1 16-5 19-8 1-7 26-3 64-4 49-2 
6-1] 2-18 AOS ST. cintaece 23°7 12-8 17:7 21-2 73°3 27-5 70 52-5 
OE TEN) 2 2elor el | semcpicettl sick Reece 25 13-7 16°7 19 75 25 +3 65 50 
6-4 1:38 Deal ote ea nya 21-8 12-1 16:2 18-9 69 25-7 58 48-1 
6-2] 2-13 Sm oa series 20 13-6 16:6 20 73:8 26-8 65-4 48-2 
6-2 | 1-54 STE oeetecinn 21-7 13:2 15-2 19-7 67-5 26 63-5 47 
6-9 | 1-956 386) | csaee ce 23-1 12-6 15-4 19-1 71:8 27-2 64-3 49-3 
7°5 | 2-144 AO TN ae oe ee 22-3 14-4 16-2 19-4 73-7 31-9 70 50 
9-1] 2-02 ASsBP ies oe 25 12:2 15-5 19-5 77 29 68 52-5 
7 2-432 ABs ON deeait 25 13-3 15 20 75 25 61-7 50 
6-1 1:53 Qe alors eee 19 12-9 15-6 17-8 69-6 27:3 64-1 45-7 
5-5 | 1-62 Chelate ete 21-5 12-1 14:7 17-7 62-6 23°7 55-5 44-1 
6:7 | 1°95 2028 ices ne 24 11-8 14-7 18-1 71:9 25:5 58-9 47-2 
6-4 | 1:79 eailie Tall eebos ove ascyete| liste overarcios 12-9 15-7 20 66-5 28-3 68-2 52°5 
7-1) 2-158 50 ol retro 25 11-5 15-5 20-4 78-3 26-7 68 52°5 
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Sugar mm 
s 3 re 
=| eee ae ieee 
Boh See eee Bal fe 
Locality ge [esa a) le egal tae 
pO a . < 2 aT 
432 ae fs 2 ne ar 
ge clot al ee | se |8es] S03 
gealasa)Sa| $a/888) or 
oO H o H |O > 
cents | cents | cents} cents} cents| cents 
Dominion (average)....... 4-5 | G1 | 60-3 | 70-5 | 27-7 15-8 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 7-8] 7-2 | 64-9 | 69-0 | 28-7 13-6 
1—Sydney...........06- 7.5 | 7-3 | 63-3 | 66-7 | 27 15-6 
2—New Glasgow 7-51 7-1 | 62-8 | 69-7 | 30 14 
3—Ambherst 7-8 | 7-1 | 66-6 | 69-2 | 27-6 12 
4—Halifax 7-3 | 6-9 | 70-1 | 68-3 | 29 14 
5—Windsor 8-5 | 7-5 || 60 75 30 13-7 
6—Truro 7-9 | 7-1 | 66-5 | 65-2 | 28-6 12-3 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown| 7-2] 6-7 | 65 62-4 | 25-7 15 
New Brunswick (average)| 7.5 | 6-8 | 62-4 | 72-4 | 27-5 13-1 
8—Moncton............. 8 723 | 63 74 30 13-5 
9—St. John....... 73 | 7 63-3 | 66-2 | 27-3 13 
10—Fredericton... 7-6 | 6-9 | 63-3 | 74-4 | 27-8 12-9 
11—Bathurst...... 7-21 6 60 75 25 13 
Quebec (average)... ----| 7-0] 6-6 | 59-9 | 68-0 | 26-9 14-7 
Z=QuebeGsaciciass ciesiecters.« 6:8 | 6-3 | 58-7 | 71-6 | 26-1 17-3 
7-6 | 6-9 | 62-5 | 72-3 | 28 14-4 
6-9 | 6-6 | 60-4 | 68-6 | 27-8 | 13-9 
7-11 6-6|55 |52 | 28 16 
6-4] 6 60-5 | 68-7 | 25 13-5 
6-9 | 6-6 | 68-7 | 71-7 | 26-5 14-2 
A 7-6| 7 61-7 | 69-7 | 27-7 14-1 
19—Montreal.... ----1 6-6 | 6-4 | 59-4 | 69-1 | 26-5 15-2 
2O— EU P ee nas scare bows 7.2 6-9 | 57 68-4 | 26-6 14 
Ontario (average).......... 7-4 | Yd] 61-7 | 72-3 | 26-6 14-1 
Bl -Ottawa ni. case. «ads 012 6-9 | 6-7 | 60-9 | 73-8 | 27-5 14-3 
22—Brockville...........| 7-6 | 6-8 | 59 73 27-8 13-6 
23—Kingston...... ----1| 6-6 | 6-2 | 56-2 | 66-9 | 25-7 12-5 
24—Belleville............ 7-4 | 7-2] 61-9 | 69-1 | 24-5 14-1 
25—Peterborough........] 7-3 6-9 | 62-7 | 70-7 | 25-5 14 
2O—OBSDBWEr a oie oie sice%:s 7.5 | 7 61-7 | 75 25 11-8 
27—Orillia..,. +--+] 6-8 | 6-8 | 67 73-8 | 25 15 
28—Toronto Saelareyoat a oi sienere 6-8 6-6 | 63 72 26°5 12-2 
29—Niagara Falls........ 7-1 | 6-9 | 63-4 | 76-2 | 27 15-1 
30—St. Catharines....... 7-2 | 6-9 | 63-1 | 74-9 | 25-4 13-5 
31—Hamilton............ 7-2 vi 61-1 | 72-4 | 25-4 11-8 
32—Brantford... x 7-1 | 7-1 | 60-9 | 71-9 | 26 13 
38—Gallt...4....: 7-1 | 6-9 | 68-5 | 73 25-4 13-9 
34—Guelph........ 7-2) 7-2 | 61-71 74-2 | 26-2 13-8 
35—Kitchener..... 6-8 | 6-7 | 53-3 | 69-3 | 25-4 13 
86—Woodstock.... 7-51 7-5 | 65 65 25 13 
37—Stratford..... 7-1 | 6-8 | 61-2 | 70-9 | 25-5 13-8 
38—London....... 7-3) 7-2 | 66-5 | 74-5 | 25-6 14-3 
389—St. Thomas... 7-9 7-7 | 65-4 | 72-3 | 26-1 14-4 
40—Chatham myereraye 6-5 6-5 | 57-2 | 67-2 | 25-8 13-8 
41—Windsor.... acne Ges 6-6 | 61-3 | 74-4 | 26-2 14-5 
ADD AUILA Ms ore eaten eee 8-6 | 8-6 | 63-3 | 70 27-7 15 
43—Owen Sound.......... 7-5 | 7-2 | 68 72-4 | 26-2 13 
44—North Bay...... 8 7-5 | 67 73-3 | 27-6 15-6 
45—Sudbury.... 8-2 | 7:6 | 65 74-7 | 30 18-8 
46—Cobalt.... 8-9 | 8-1 | 64-2] 74-3] 81-7 | 15-4 
47—Timmins. Wedel 52-5 | 70 27-5 13-7 
48—Sault Ste. Mar 8-1] 8-1 | 60 77-5 | 25 16-5 
49—Port Arthur. asyeys Na Oe L 7-7 | 53-1 | 71-2 | 30-3 15 
50—Fort William......... 7-6 |] 7-4 | 60-8 | 73-6 | 290-5 15-5 
Manitoba (average)........ 7-8 | 7-5 | 59-7 | 70-9 | 30-0 14-4 
51—Winnipeg Soho S 7-7 | 58-5 | 71-7 | 28-7 14-1 
Ozer BLAndOniaenes «asides 7-5 | 7-3 | 60-8 | 70 31-2 14-6 
Saskatchewan (average)..| 8-1] 7-6 | 57-2] 73-6 | 30-0 20-6 
BIEROSINAL. wicicisie rs sista nye 7:7 | 7-4 | 59-3 | 74-8 | 29-6] al9 
54—Prince Albert........ 8-3 | 7-7 | 50-8 | 74-2 | 30 a22 
55—Saskatoon............ 7-6 | 7-2 | 57-5 | 70-2 | 31 a21-2 
56—Moose Jaw........... 8-6 | 7-9 | 61-1 | 75 29-2 | a20 
Alberta (average).......... 8-3 | 7-6 | 54-2 | 67-8 | 29- 19-4 
57—Medicine Hat........ 8:3 | 7-7 | 56-7 | 70-8 | 30 a20-2 
58—Drumbheller.......... 95] 9 49 65-8 | 82-5 | 222-5 
69—Edmonton........... 7-7 | 7-11) 53-7 | 66-6 | 28-4 | a18-3 
G0 Cale arya ecu c cesta: 8-5 | 7-5 | 59-2 | 67-6 | 28-6 | al7-1 
61—Lethbridge euleieia heats 7-5 6-8 | 52-5 | 68-1 | 29 al8-7 
British Columbia (average)| 7-4] 6-9 | 56-5 | 68-1 | 29-2 21-8 
C2= HEMI isnot episieeicden. 8-4] 8-1] 61-2 | 68-1 | 27-5 | ald 
G3—— Nelson ten see ten tie: 7:8 | 7-4 | 60 73-5 | 28 a23-3 
64—Trail. F.55 ieisloteretetel ste 7-7 | 7-2 | 56-7 | 69-4 | 26-7 | 226-7 
65—New Westminster....| 6-8] 6-3 | 55 68 29-6 | al9 
66—Vancouver........... 6-6 | 6:3 | 53-6} 61-1 | 27-9 | a19-9 
67—Victoria...... 7:3 | 6-6 | 58-8 | 66-1 | 29-6 | al19-8 
68—Nanaimo... 7 6-5 | 56-7 | 65-8 | 33 a23-7 
. 69—Prince Rupert........ 7-6) 7 50 72-9 | 31-2 | 226-7 


_ 4. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to lic. 
others $40-$60. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 
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59-8 53 12-4 6-8 19-50 
67-5 56-2 12-6 6-6 22-00 
68-0 63-4 14-5 6-1 23-625. 
72 62-5 14-5 6-1 23-00 
66 60 15 6 
60-8 61 13-3 5-2 
73°3 70 15 7-2 
67-3 62-7 14-4 5-8 
73 74 16 5-4 
61-7 62 15 6-5 
67 57-5 14-2 6-1 
62: 62-5 12-9 5-7 
72-5 57-5 14-1 5-2 
66-4 61-6 13-7 6-5 
75 60 12-5 5-5 
68 67-5 15-6 7 
65 60 13-7 Gru ca edesycce 
60-4 58-2 13-3 Be Sinl octaves 
64-3 54 13 5-3: degen eae 
68-1 58-3 12-3 6 a4). asd staceponvsle a 
68-7 60 14-2 Veh achokdp br eiare 
61-7 75 15 Be Dil .\ Ror pales 


c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 


. per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE’ BEGINNING OF MARCH 19298 
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tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and _ to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grocers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LaBour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods 
included in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 
Lasour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition, 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
iences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, calcu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 


for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits and 
vegetables somewhat similarly, the relative pro- 
portions of expenditure on the various classes of 
foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices so indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be _ taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations represented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 


While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On 


INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 
Average Prices in 1926=100 
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the other hand an average family with an in- 
come sufficient to do so would buy less meat, 
etc., but more fruit, fresh and canned veget- 
ables, etce., so that comparative expenditure 
would be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the 
Cost of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazerre, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries, 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, 
quarterly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly 
since January, 1927. As stated in the above- 
mentioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
‘other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141.4; 1905, 
135.6; 1910, 118.1; 1911, 113.4; 1912, 109.1; 
1913, 100.0; 1914, 96.5; 1915, 90.8; 1916, 87.6; 
1917, 87.2; 1918, 85.8; 1919, 85.8; 1920, 84.2; 
1921, 84.9; 1922, 82.7; 1923, 79.5; 1924, 79.2; 
1925, 85.6; 1926, 75.6. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of hving in Canada, 1914-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73.8; 
1924, 72.2; 1925, 69.9; 1926, 68.7. This index 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913=100) 



































Fuel 
= Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 

Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918... 181 139 TT 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 lil 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232, 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922 142 DRE 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926 152 162 156 157 166 157 

155 161 156 157 166 158 

153 161 156 157 166 157 

151 161 156 157 166 157 

147 160 156 154 166 155 

147 159 156 154 166 155 

148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan, 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar, 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 











*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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number is weighted according to consumption 
in each city. When the above index number, 
1900-1926, is weighted according to population 
in each city covered for the years 1923, 1924, 
1925 and 1926, the figures are substantially the 
same as those recently issued by the Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98.3; 1915, 98.1; 1916, 96.3; 1917, 100.7; 
1918, 107.4; 1919, 111.1; 1920, 125.4; 1921, 
143.6; 1922, 140.6; 1923, 1385.7; 1924, 134.6; 
1925, 131.6 1926, 131.1; 1927, 129.4; Natural 
gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107.0; 1915, 112.5; 1916, 
112.5; 1917, 113.9; 1918, 114.0; 1919, 116.1; 
1920, 125.1; 1921, 137.6; 1922, 163.2; 1923, 
163.0; 1924, 162.2; 1925, 179.3; 1926, 172.4; 
1927, 165.9. For the years 1900 to 19138 two 
index numbers of gas costs calculated for the 
Cost of Living Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been 
averaged and converted to the base of 1913 as 
100, as follows: 1900, 125.8; 1901, 125.8; 1902, 
125.8; 1908, 125.2; 1904, 123.9; 1905, 120.1; 
1906, 107.5; 1907, 108.8; 1908, 106.9; 1909, 
105.7; 1910, 103.8; 1911, 99.4; 1912, 106.6; 
1913, 100.0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices were again slightly higher, sir- 
loin steak being up from an average of 34.9 
cents per pound in February to 35 cents in 
March; round steak from 29.9 cents per 
pound in February to 30 cents in March; and 
shoulder roast from 21.7 cents per pound in 
February to 21.8 cents in March. Veal was 
higher in most localities, being up from an 
average of 24.38 cents per pound in February 
to 24.9 cents in March. Fresh pork advanced 
from an average price of 27.5 cents per pound 
to 28 cents. Bacon and ham showed little 
change. Lard was down from an average of 
22.5 cents per pound in February to 22.2 
cents in March. 

Eggs advanced, fresh averaging 51.3 cents 
per dozen in March, as compared with 49.7 
cents in February and 60.2 cents in January, 
and cooking averaging 44.7 cents per dozen 
in March, 41.4 cents in February and 48.4 
cents in January. Prices for the most part 
were lower in the Maritime Provinces but in 
Ontario, Quebec and the Western Provinces 
showed an increase. Milk was unchanged at 
an average price of 12.5 cents per quart. 
Butter was slightly higher, dairy averaging 
44.5 cents per pound in March, as compared 
with 44 cents in February, and creamery aver- 
aging 49 cents per pound in March and 48.3 
cents in February. 

Bread, soda biscuits, flour and rolled oats 
were practically unchanged in the average. 
Beans rose from an average price of 11.1 


cents per pound in February to 11.7 cents 
in March. Higher prices were reported from 
most localities. Onions were also higher, 
averaging 7.8 cents per pound in March, as 
compared with 7.5 cents in February. Pota- 
toes were unchanged at an average price of 
$1.31 per ninety pounds. Higher prices were 
reported from most localities in the western 
provinces but these were offset by declines in 
the eastern provinices. Evaporated apples 
were slightly higher averaging 211.2 cents per 
pound. Jam was slightly lower at 71.1 cents 
per four-pound tin. Granulated sugar was 
down from an average price of 7.6 cents per 
pound in February to 7.5 cents in March. 
Tea and coffee were slightly lower, the former 
averaging 70.5 cents per pound and the latter 
60.3 cents. Coal prices showed little change, 
anthracite averaging $16.38 per ton and bitum- 
inous $10.11. Increases in rent were reported 
from Woodstock and Victoria. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices moved to slightly lower levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port ‘Arthur (basis averaging 
$1.269 per bushel, as compared with $1.278. 
The high price for the month was $1.303, 
reached on the 12th, and the low $1.224, 
reached on the 26th. Coarse grains followed 
the movement in wheat, western barley being 
down from 773 cents per bushel to 74% cents; 
western oats from 734 cents per bushel to 
644 cents, rye from $1.124 per bushel to $1.09; 
and American corn from $1.11 per bushel to 
$1.094. Flaxseed rose from $2.04¢ per bushel 
to $2.073. Flour was slightly higher, being 
up from $7.50 per barrel to $7.60. Rolled oats 
declined from $4.05 per ninety-pound bag to 
$3.85. Bran fell from $34.25 per ton to $383.62 
and shorts from $35.50 per ton to $35.09. 
Sugar prices continued toward lower levels, 
raw at New York being down from $1.964 
per hundred to $1933 and granulated at 
Montreal from $5.32 per hundred to $5224. 
Coffee at Toronto was slightly higher at 294 
cents per pound. Oranges were down from 
$4.97 per case to $4.84. Evaporated apples 
advanced from 164 cents per pound to 18 
cents. The price of potatoes continued toward 
lower levels, Quebec grades at Montreal be- 
ing down from 82 cents per ninety pounds to 
73 cents and New Brunswick grades at St. 
John from 85 cents per hundred pounds to 
78% cents. Turpentine was down from 91 
cents per gallon to 904 cents and rosin from 
$14 per barrel to $1225. Good steers at 
Toronto advanced from $927 per hundred 
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pounds to $9.40 and at Winnipeg from $8.20 
per hundred pounds to $862. Veal calves 
rose from $15.49 per hundred pounds to $15.97. 
Hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.08 per 
hundred pounds to $11.79 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.07 per hundred pounds to $10.97. 
Dressed pork at Toronto advanced from 17 
cents per pound to 174 cents and at Mont- 
real from 184 cents per pound to 19 cents. 
In butter prices creamery prints at Montreal 
advanced from 43.9 cents per pound in Feb- 
ruary to 45.4 cents in March and at Toronto 
from 44.7 cents per pound in February to 
45.9 cents in March. Fresh eggs at Montreal 
declined from 494 cents per dozen to 474 
cents and at Toronto from 47.9 cents per 
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dozen to 434 cents. Beef hides were down 
from 14-154 cents per pound to 13-144 cents. 
Raw cotton at New York advanced from an 
average price of 20.2 cents per pound in 
February to 21.2 cents in March. Raw silk 
at New York rose from $5.45 per pound te 
$5.65. Raw wool declined from 32-34 cents 
per pound to 30-33 cents. In non-ferrous 
metals copper rose from $19.64 per hundred 
pounds to $22.93; copper sheets from 314 
cents per pound to 3824 cents; copper wire 
from 223 cents per pound to 254 cents; lead 
from $6.58 per hundred pounds to $7.174; 
zine from $7.30 per hundred pounds to $7.37; 
and silver from 56.2 cents per ounce to 56.35 
cents. 





PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


HE following notes and the accompanying 
tables give the latest information avail- 
able as to movements of prices in Great Britain 
and other countries. The index numbers of 
retail prices are from official sources unless 
otherwise stated. The authorities for the whole- 
sale prices index numbers are named in all 
cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOotesate Prices—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 1913=100, was 138-4 
for February, an advance of 0-1 per cent over 
January. Food advanced 0:8 per cent with 
advances in all groups. Industrial materials 
declined 0:4 per cent, declines in textiles and 
miscellaneous materials being partly counter- 
acted by advances in metals and minerals. 


The Economist index number has recently 
been revised. The new index number is on 
the base 1927=100, the number of commodities 
has been increased to 58 and the geometric 
average is used. The new series has been cal- 
culated from January, 1924, and is substituted 
for the old index number in the accompanying 
table of index numbers of wholesale prices. 
The index number for February, on the base 
1927=100 was 95:6, a rise of about one per 
cent, due chiefly to an advance in cereals and 
meat and also in minerals; on the other hand, 
textiles and “other foods” declined. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures), on the base 1867-1877 
=100, was 120°1 at the end of February, an 
advance of 2:6 per cent. Foodstuffs rose 3:2 
per cent, due largely to seasonal advances. In- 
dustrial materials advanced 2-5 per cent with 
advances in all groups, the most notable being 
in lead and copper and in timber, leather and 
olive oil. 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 166 at March 1, an advance of one 
point over the previous month. The Ministry 
of Labour Gazette states—“This advance, un- 
usual at this season of the year, was due to 
the widespread severe frost, which restricted 
the movement into consumption of some food- 
stuffs, and resulted in higher average prices of 
bacon, fish and potatoes, among the articles 
included in these statistics, and largely delayed 
the seasonal fall in the prices of eggs.” Rent, 
clothing, fuel and light and sundries were un- 
changed. 


Austria 


Wuotesare Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base, 
prices in gold, first half of 1914—100, was 1383 
for March as compared with 130 for February. 
Food advanced 3 points and industrial mate- 
rials 4 points. 

Cost or Livinc—The official index number, 
on the base, prices in gold, July, 1914=100, 
was 110 for March, as compared with 111 for 
February. The decline was due to a fall in 
food prices. Heat and light advanced and 
other groups were unchanged. 


Germany 


WHOLESALE Pricks.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 139-3 for February, an advance of 
0:3 per cent for the month. Agricultural pro- 
ducts rose 1-7 per cent with advances in all 
groups, the principal one being in foods of 
animal origin; provisions advanced one per 
cent. The group “all raw materials and semi- 
manufactured goods” rose 0°3 cent. In this 

(Continued on page 452) 
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(Continued from page 445) 
group, rubber advanced 18-8 per cent, metals 
other than iron 4:2 per cent, while skins and 
leather declined 5°3 per cent; other items in 
this group and manufactured goods showed 
only slight variations. 

Cosr or Livine.—The official index number 
of the cost of living, on the base 1913-1914= 
100, was 154-4 for February, an advance of 0-8 
per cent. Food advanced 1:6 per cent and 
other groups varied only slightly. 

Australia 

WuotnsaLte Prices—The Melbourne index 
number, on the base 19111000, was 1760 for 
December, as compared with 1735 for Novem- 
ber. There were advances in jute, leather, 
etc., agricultural products, etc., dairy produce 
and building materials; declines were noted 
in groceries and meat; metals and coal were 
unchanged. 

New Zealand 


Wuorrsate Prices—The index number of 
the Government Statistician, on the base 1909- 
1913=1000, was 1554 for January as compared 
with 1573 for December. This decline was 
largely due to a fall of 10-2 per cent in agri- 
cultural produce. 

United States 


Wuoresatr Prices —The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96-7 in February, a decline of 


0°5 per cent from January. Farm products, 
foods, hides and leather products, textile pro- 
ducts, fuel and lighting and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts all declined, while small advances were 
noted in metals and metal products, building 
materials and chemicals and drugs; house- 
furnishing goods were unchanged. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913100, was 146-5 for March, showing little 
change from February. Food products and 
miscellaneous commodities declined and metals 
advanced, while other groups varied very little 
from the previous month. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the 
cost of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.- 
8691 at April 1, a decline of ont per cent 
from the previous month. The most notable 
declines were in hides and leather and in mis- 
cellaneous commodities, the latter due to lower 
prices for rubber. Other groups which de- 
clined were: breadstuffs, provisions, fruits, tex- 
tiles, coal and coke, oils and naval stores. Two 
groups advanced, metals (due to a sharp rise 
in copper prices) and live stock. Two other 
groups, building materials and chemicals and 
drugs showed no change. 

Cost or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 161-0 for February, 
an advance of 0:1 per cent for the month. 
Clothing advanced 0:7 per cent; the other 
groups were practically unchanged. 


ANNUAL EARNINGS OF EMPLOYEES IN INDUSTRIES IN 
UNITED STATES 


Massachusetts Manufacturing Industries 


The average yearly earnings per employee in 
manufacturing industries in Massachusetts 
from 1913 to 1927, and the average number of 
workers employed, are shown in the following 
figures ‘taken from a recent press release of the 
Massachusetts Department of Labour and In- 
dustries and printed in the Monthly Labour 
Review (US. Dept. of Labour), March, 1929. 
AVERAGE NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES AND AVER- 


AGE YEARLY EARNINGS, IN MASSACHUSETTS 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES, 1913 TO 1927 








“ Average Average 
Year number of yearly 
employees | earnings 
$ cts. 
616, 927 569 43 
606, 698 562 57 
596, 348 580 61 
682, 621 656 23 
708,421 758 23 
719,210 944 65 
713, 836 1,078 95 
695,832 1,280 74 
579,071 1,107 57 
612,682 1,106 73 
667,443 1,197 65 
589, 364 1, 207,76 
ODS eee cicincielenierecs cleats aie anne 591,438 1,210 87 
LOD G Merce rsetnc ere cariveous eisyitees ott inn cies 602,343 1,225 56 
G2 7ieratteeasrarsterenuistoraltes eis inva slo eiersvereteess 577,463 1,220 83 


International Typographical Union 

The following data regarding average annual 
earnings of members of the International 
Typographical Union from 1909 to 1927 are 
taken from “Facts concerning the International 
Typographical Union,” published at Minne- 
apolis, 1928, and reprinted in the same issue of 
the Monthly Labour Review. 
AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS OF MEMBERS OF 


INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPH 
1008 FO) 1037 RAPHICAL UNION, 








Average 
annual 
earnings 


Average 
annual 
earnings 


Year ending 


Year endi 
May 31— pe 


May 31— 





$ ets. $ cts. 


1,264 88 
1,615 25 
1,909 03 
1,795 44 
1,919 23 
2,093 69 
2,172 03 
2,325 41 
2,328 71 





1,145 15 
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WAGES OF EMPLOYEES ON FARMS IN CANADA, 1925-238 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics secures 
each year from its agricultural correspondents 
throughout Canada information as to the 
wages of employees on farms in Canada dur- 
ing the year just ended. The figures so se- 
cured are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Agricultural Statistics for the February 
of the following year. Tables of these figures 
have appeared in the reports on Wages and 
Hours of Labour in Canada issued as supple- 
ments to the Lasour Gazette for January, 
1925, to 1929, inclusive, the first of these 


I.—Average wages per month of Farm Help in Canada, 
as estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-28 








Males per | Females per 

month in month in 

summer summer 

season season 

Provinces 

og 3 

av ao 

S |S asics clos 

eg aa) 2] s jaa 

El/Q IE |=] a | 
$i¢)/$]/$)8)]8 
@anadactiecas hes «ct sees *1925| 40} 23] 63) 22] 19) 41 
1926} 40] 21) 61) 23} 19; 42 
1927) 40| 22) 62] 23) 19) 42 


Prince Edward Island...... #1925; 31) 16] 47} 18] 13] 31 
1926] 31) 16] 47) 17) 13) 30 
1927} 30] 16) 46) 18} 13) 31 
1928} 32] 17) 49} 18] 13) 31 


Nova Sc0tiaiiiccss..s 26. *1925| 36| 20] 56] 18] 15) 33 
1926 . 
1927) 36) 19) 55 
1928} 34) 19] 53) 17 


New Brunswick...........- *1925| 37) 17] 54| 18) 13) 31 
1926} 39] 18) 67) 17] 14] 31 
1927| 37] 20) 57| 18] 14] 32 
1928) 40) 19) 59} 18] 15] 32 


Qiaebaocsesiiactse nis « oviealeis's *1925| 37| 19] 66} 19) 18) 32 
1926] 38] 19) 57} 19] 13) 32 
1927| 39) 19] 58} 19) 14) 33 
1928} 39) 19) 58) 19 


OUtALIOl serine ists ctoeiclees a ,..*1925| 34} 20} 54] 22} 17) 39 
1926] 37] 21| 58} 22) 17) 39 
1927| 37] 22] 59} 22) 16) 38 
1928) 36] 22) 58} 23] 18) 41 


Manitoba...........0ceee0- *1995| 38] 22) 60} 21; 19) 40 
1926) 38] 22} 60) 22) 18] 40 
1927| 38] 22} 60} 21) 19) 40 
1928] 38] 23] 61] 21) 20) 41 


Saskatchewan.........+.- 1925 
1926} 48] 24 
1927) 43] 24 f 
1928] 44] 25| 69] 25) 22) 47 


Alberta.........-« Mase uses *1925| 44] 24) 68} 27) 22) 49 
1926] 45| 24] 69} 25) 22) 47 
1927| 45} 25] 70) 27) 22) 49 
1928] 46] 26] 72) 26) 23) 49 


British Columbia,......... *1925| 46) 26] 72} 26) 21) 47 
1926] 49} 27) 76) 27) 23) 50 
1927| 51} 27| 78} 28) 23) 51 
1928} 50] 27) 77} 29) 23) 52 


Sie Se ee 
*Averages unweighted, 




















giving figures back to 1914. The accompany- 
ing table includes figures taken from the issue 
of the Bulletin for February, 1929, for the 
years 1926, 1927 and 1928, the unweighted 
figures for 1925 being also included. The 
averages for these years have been weighted 
according to the population in each district, 
whereas for the years prior to 1926 the figures 
were not so weighted. The weighting has re- 
sulted in slight differences in the averages, 
being a dollar or two dollars per month in 
some cases. 


¥J.—Average wages per year of Farm Help in Canada, as 
estimated by Crop Correspondents, 1925-28 








Males Females 





Provinces 


ages and 
Board 





a | Board 


o |W 
| Board 


(Chincha seasssinsopmanonones *1925| 383] 258] 641) 244 
1926] 372] 243) 615) 242 


1928) 382] 252] 634] 251) 225) 476 


Prince Edward Island...., .*1925] 293] 176] 469] 175] 138) 313 
1296} 294) 190] 484] 180} 145) 325 
1927] 285] 187] 472] 184} 150) 334 
1928] 310] 203} 513) 198] 157) 355 


Nova Scotia.............++ *1925| 347| 221) 568] 199] 161) 360 
1926] 350) 238} 588) 194] 175) 369 
1927] 350) 212} 562) 189} 151) 340 
1928] 359] 208] 567) 200) 163) 3863 


New Brunswick............ *1995| 370) 191] 561) 210) 151) 361 
1926] 354] 175| 429) 176] 143] 319 
1927] 372| 216} 588] 193] 154) 347 
1928] 390] 212) 602} 204] 169} 373 


Ouebechreraeiele ate tals *1925| 340] 196] 536) 190} 141] 331 
1926] 345) 202) 547) 185] 141] 326 
1927] 347| 190] 537] 183] 146] 3829 
1928] 366] 206] 572) 202) 146) 348 


ODGATIO ss cisio:o1e sy errieie aleiniexer> rue #1925] 326] 222] 548) 227) 182] 409 
1926] 349] 234] 583} 232] 187} 419 
1927| 366] 239] 605) 250) 195) 445 
1928] 348] 244) 592] 254) 199) 453 


Manitoba........-seseeeees *1925| 357| 260] 617) 221] 215) 486 
1926] 367| 247] 614] 233) 205) 438 
1927| 358] 254) 612] 222) 217) 439 
1928] 353] 258] 611) 226) 225) 451 


Saskatchewan.......++.+e++ *1925| 396] 268] 664) 257| 234] 491 
1926| 406] 272| 678] 261} 237] 498 
1927| 415] 277} 692) 260) 236} 496 
1928] 411] 284] 695) 262] 237) 499 


Alberta.....c0ccrcncrceieres *1925| 421] 280) 701| 277) 244) 521 
1926] 422] 279} 701) 271 
1927| 446] 290] 736] 294) 250) 544 
1928] 450} 295] 745} 280) 262) 542 


British Columbia.......... *1925] 470) 300] 770) 282) 232) 514 
1926] 452) 315) 767) 278) 254) 532 
1927] 498] 306) 804} 300) 256) 656 
1928| 501] 305} 806} 320} 268) 588 


Se SSS ee 
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*Averages unweighted. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 
important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions 
that have recently been received by the De- 
partment. Such agreements are summarized 
each month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the 
majority of cases the agreements are signed 
by both the employers and the employees. 
Verbal agreements, which are also included in 
the records, are schedules of rates of wages 
and hours of labour and other conditions of 
employment agreed upon between the parties 
concerned, and in effect though not signed. 
In addition to these, important schedules of 
wages are summarized, including civic sched- 
ules. In the case of each agreement or sched- 
ule, the rates of wages for the principal classes 
of labour are given, with other information of 
general interest. 


Manufacturing: Fur and Products 


MontreaL, Quesrec—Montrea, Fur Manu- 
FACTURERS’ ProrectTIvE ASSOCIATION AND 
Tur Joint BoarD or THE FurRIERS’ UN- 
ions oF Montreat, Locats Nos. 66 AND 
67 OF THE INTERNATIONAL Fur WORKERS’ 
UNION. 


Agreement to be in effect from January 29, 
1929, to January 31, 1931. One month before 
the expiration of the agreement, the concilia- 
tion committee is to meet to discuss its renewal 
or reyision. 

A permanent conciliation committee to be 
formed consisting of five representatives 
(named in the agreement) of each party. Any 
vacaney on this committee can only be filled 
by a person who has been engaged as fur 
manufacturer or fur worker in Montreal con- 
tinuously for three years. 

No discrimination to be shown union em- 
ployees. Open shop to be maintained. 

Hours: 44 per week ending at noon on Sat- 
urday. 

Overtime: time and one-half employees to re- 
ceive pay for legal holidays, and if they work 
on these holidays, they are to receive time and 
one-half in addition to the regular pay. No 
overtime to be worked in the months of April 
to August inclusive. No employee to work 
overtime in any factory or shop other than 
the one in which employed during the day. 

No work to be done by workers in their 
homes. No contracting or sub-contracting per- 
mitted inside the factory. Employers not to 
send any work to any place where conditions 
inferior to those covered by the agreement pre- 
vail. The principle of equal division of work 
to be observed as far as possible. 

Wages: no wage schedule is mentioned in the 
agreement, but it is provided that if at any 
time the union considers that the working 
or wage condition in any shop is not equal 
to the general average of the Association shops, 
a meeting of the conciliation committee may 
be called and the Manufacturers’ Association 
side of the committee agree to investigate such 


conditions, and if unsatisfactory, to use their 
influence to endeavour to adjust same. 

No strike or lockout to occur during the term 
of the agreement, but all disputes to be dealt 
with by the conciliation committee. Employees 
are not to work on any materials, the property 
of firms whose employees are on strike. 7 

The maintenance of proper sanitary condi- 
tions and the observance of laws relating to fire 
protection and all other labour laws to be 
considered a part of the agreement. 

No individual agreements to be made with 
union employees that are in contravention to 
this agreement, nor shall cask or other form 
of security be accepted from any union em- 
ployee. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Winniprkc, MantropA—THE EvectricaL Con- 
TRACTORS’ SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG 
Burtpers’ EXCHANGE AND THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL WoRK- 
ERS, Locat No. 436. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1929, to February 28, 1930. 

Wages per hour: job foreman, $1.20, journey- 
men wiremen, $1.10; apprentices: Ist year, 25 
to 40 cents, 2nd year, 40 to 50 cents, 3rd 
year, 50 to 60 cents; 4th years, 70 cents. 

A journeyman is one who has had four years 
or more experience at one or more branches 
ot the trade. A journeyman having charge of 
four or more men on jobs lasting a week or 
more shall be considered a job foreman. 

An apprentice is one who has had less than 
four years’ experience at the trade. Not more 
than one apprentice to one journeyman on work 
connected with all outside jobs. 

The other clauses of this agreement are the 
same as in the agreement previously in force 
which was summarized in the Lasor GAZETTE 
for June, 1926, 


Winnieec, Maniropa—Master  Parnters’ 
SECTION OF THE WINNIPEG BuiLpers’ Ex- 
CHANGE AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- 
ERS AND DeEcorATORS, PAPERHANGERS AND 
GuaziIers, Loca No. 7389. 


Agreement to be in effect from March 1, 
1929, to February 28, 1931. Both parties agree 
to meet during January prior to the expiration 
of the agreement to formulate a new one. 

This agreement is similar to the one prey- 
iously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
Gazutre for September, 1928, with the follow- 
ing exceptions: 

Any eight hours may be worked in the 
twenty-four hour day at the regular rate of 
wage, such working time to be continuous. 

Wages per hour: from March 1, 1929, to 
March 1, 1930, 90 cents; from March 1, 1930, 
to March 1, 1931, 95 cents. 


VicrortaA, Brrrish CoLuMBIA—VIcTORIA ELEC- 
TRICAL Contractors’ ASSOCIATION AND THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELEC- 
TRIcAL Workers, Locat No. 230. 


Agreement to be in effect from February 1, 
1929, until 120 days’ notice of termination or 
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change is given by either party. If either 
party violates any of the covenants of the 
agreement, the agreement may be cancelled 
without notice by either party. 

Only union members to be employed, if avail- 
able, the union agreeing to provide competent 
journeymen. Union members are not allowed 
to work with non-union workmen of any craft 
except under instruction of the executive of 
the union. 

The union covenants and agrees: 

“That they will themselves or through their 
association with other building trades unions, 
effectively prevent any electrical construction 
or work being carried out within the juris- 
diction of Local No. 230 by anyone who has 
not signed this agreement. 

“That this agreement nor any agreement will 
be entered into by Local No. 230 with any 
person, firm or corporation who has not been 
regularly carrying on an electrical business 
within the jurisdiction of Local No. 230 as a 
licensed electrical contractor for a period of 
six months previous to the date of the agree- 
ment.” 

Hours 8 per day: a 44-hour week. Shift work 
to be permitted only in cases of necessity; men 
on night or shift work to be paid for eight 
hours for working a seven and a half hour 
night shift. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 8 p.m. on first five 
days of week, time and one-half all other over- 
time, double time. 

Wages of journeymen electrical workers: $1 
per hour, except on jobs already under contract 
for which tenders are in. 

Wages of apprentices: 40 cents per hour for 
2nd year, 50 cents for 3rd year, and 62% cents 
for 4th year. 

Not more than one apprentice to one journey- 
man, Apprentices to work only under super- 
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vision of a journeyman. A journeyman is an 
electrician fully qualified to carry out any elec- 
trical work to the satisfaction of the contractor, 
and shall produce proof of examination for 
journeyman’s card if asked. 

For work out of town, fare to be paid by 
employers. No maintenance man to do con- 
struction work. 

No stoppage of work by either party until 
the dispute has been considered and investi- 
gated by both parties. If unable to agree, a 
board of conciliation to be chosen composed of 
three representatives of each party, to settle 
the dispute. In the event of a strike of other 
building trades, the electrical workers will not 
stop work without giving 48 hours’ notice. 


Transportation and Public Uiilities: 
Water Transportation 


VANCOUVER, BriTisH CoLuMBIA—THEe SHIP- 
PING FEDERATION OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
AND THE VANCOUVER AND District WATER- 
FRONT WoRKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


This agreement, which is in effect from De- 
cember 1, 1924, to December 1, 1929, and 
which was summarized in the Lasour GAZETTE 
for April, 1925, provides that the wage schedule 
may be revised by a joint committee in any 
year. This schedule was revised on December 
1, 1925, and a summary was published in the 
Lasour GAZETTE for February, 1926. 

Effective from December 1, 1928, an increase 
in wages was agreed on as follows: 

Dock men from 80 cents to 83 cents per hour 
straight time, and $1.20 to $1.25 per hour over- 
time; ship men from 84 to 87 cents per hour 
straight time, and from $1.26 to $1.30 per hour 
overtime. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


THE Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which ineluded among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has 
been in effect since 1900 and is now expressed 
in an Order in Council which was adopted 
June 7, 1922, and amended Apmil 9, 1924. 
The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
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the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“A” eonditions. Following is the text of the 


General Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
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for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions here- 
inabove set forth, decide what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages for over- 
time, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 


perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 


as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or a fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Min- 
ister of Labour is empowered to determine 
questions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages 
or payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of 
the department with which the contract has 
been made and payment of such claim may 
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be made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opin- 
ion that Canadian labour is not available, or 
that other special circumstances exist which 
render it contrary to the public interest to 
enforce this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour con- 
ditions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for in- 
spection at all reasonable times by any off- 
cer authorized by the Minister of Labour for 
this purpose, and that the premises shall be 
kept in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were re- 
ceived in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fatr wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 
Construction of a twin-screw ice-breaker 
for service in River St. Lawrence. Name of 
contractors, St. John Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., 248 McCord St., Montreal. 
Date of contract, January 16, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $759,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 
Construction of a twin-screw ice-breaker for 
service in Hudson Strait. Name of contrac- 
tors, Halifax Shipyards, Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, November 8, 1928. Amount 
of contract, $1,220,000. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. 


DeEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Alterations and additions to R.C.N. Bar- 
racks, Halifax, NS. Name of contractors, 
The Standard Construction Co., Ltd., Halifax, 
N.S. Date of contract, March 1, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $4,852. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc WorkKS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 

Completion of Mooring Tower at Montreal 
Air Harbour. Name of contractors, Munn & 
Shea, Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
February, 1929. Amount of contract, $43,000. 
A fair wages schedule was inserted in the con- 
tract as follows:— 























Trade Rates of wages: | Hours 
ade or Class of Labour Mot less (haa perdee 
Concrete mixers.... $0 40 per hour 10 
Concrete layers... EeOLeo s 10 
Concrete finishers 0 65 ss 9 
Masonsin.enccten LHe ne 8 and 9 
Bricklayers. yee cae aa eeee ee 1 12 ee 8 and 9 
Carpenbersincuntes ce meester: 0 75 “ 9 
DOWMOLSreistecieieis ceeistete cerareteiaie eee 0 75 < 9 
Sheet metal workers............. 0 75 ss 9 
Roofers (felt and gravel)......... 0 60 cs 9 
iathers (metal))..24..¢s 02 «6 <a 1 00 sg 8 
Plasterers: cise tarcatee ete see i 1355 8 
Painters and glaziers............. 0 70 ss 9 
Plumibersia.cd.e ss « 0 85 ss 8 
Plasterers’ helpers.. 0 50 ss 9 
Da bourerse, ..).-sts.6 eee Okeo: Hi 10 
Carters (single team)..........-. 0 50 se 10 
Teamsters (double team)........ 0 70 g 10 
Motor truck drivers............. 22 00 to $25 00 
per week 
(Rig rors cus acne aersisties 1 00 per hour 8 
Cement masonsi..i....2.0. 000s dh. 123 aS 8 
Wansimigh st casethiccisfosse eateeee 0 75 9 





Construction of timber revetments and pile 
foundations for a grain elevator at Prescott, 
Ont. Name of contractors, The Thunder Bay 
Harbour Improvement Co., Ltd., Fort William, 
Ont. Date of contract, January 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $496,379.69. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 








Rates of wages: 


Trade or Class of Labour Nice ieee 





Pile driver engineer............. $0 75 per hour 10 
“ 0 50 “ 


boommen..........+ 10 

ef bridgeman........... 0 50 ss 10 

sé fITEMEN 250.010 she > 215 = 0 50 §§ 10 

se Ta bOurérss saci ac ewis« 0 40 ‘ 10 
Common labourers........-+++:- 0 35 cs 10 
Carters, horse and cart.......... 5 00 per day 10 
Teamsters, team and wagon..... 7 00 es 10 





Construction of 3,500 ft. of bank protection 
at Nicomen Island, B.C. Name of contrac- 
tors, W. R. Jaynes Co., New Westminster, 
B.C. Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $32,480. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














“1 Rates of wages:| Hours 
Trade or Class of Labour Not less than leper deen 
Pile driver foreman..........++++ $10 00 per day 8 
iy engineer.... salt 39200 8 
Be boomman.. 8 00 s 8 
sf bridgeman. be 8 00 8 
é MEL AM aatarere pce undapssaratoterey= 8 00 ed 8 
fs firernanie. ase asso ee 5 50 i 8 
Ta hOurersscies as snc cre sieetieretnre sien 4 00 8 
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Interior finish and fittings in Laboratory 
Building, Fuel Testing Plant, Ottawa, Ont. 
Name of contractor, Alexander I. Garvock, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, Jan, 8, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $37,991. A fair wages 
schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows:— 


















Rates of wages:| Hours 

Trade or Class of Labour Nas legate oper day 
Bniclelaryers saiveissntes seleeloleleielsere = $1 20 per hour 8 
Plasterers........- 1 00 ~ 8 
Marble setters..... 120 s 8 
Terrazzo workers..........2s+++> 0 75 i 8 
Structural steel workers.......... 0 80 ss 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters....... 0 95 sf 8 
Carpenters and joiners..........- 0 85 ee 8 
Sheet metal workers...........+. 0 87% =“ 8 
Mathers (metal) ja cna. o.eeeens 0 75 A 8 
Rolocuriciansiacsnics< cress lelo(r. 0 80 cs 8 
Painters and glaziers...........+- 0 65 sf 8 
Cement finishers...............--| 0 75 se 8 
Concrete workers... c0c0- .60 ens 0 45 S 8 

ne OULOLG Nalets aicte sicte-aicketelroeleraiotole 0 45 Ss 8-10 

Driver, with horse and cart..... 0 70 st 8-10 

s with team and wagon...}| 1 00 ss 8-10 





Repairs to the Customs Examining Ware- 
house at Quebec, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
J. B. Jinchereau & Fils, Inc., Quebec. Date 
of contract, March 18, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, $3,660. A fair wages schedule was in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 








Rates of wages: 


Trade or Class of Labour Nae lcne ches 


Hours 





Concrete workers............ 


$0 40 per hour 
Stone masons:...:..........- ss 


9 hour day 
9 “ 


ABTA Y. OTB item Nerei erie sueiereneso) avs 0 90 es 9 ce 
Structural steel workers..... 0 65 sf 55 hour week 
Carpenters and joiners....... 0 55 < 9 hour day 
Sheet metal workers......... 0 50 es 55 hour week 
MoaGherse kieratiss fea: siete «te 3 00 per M 
IPIRStAROrsss Meeks ee se + 0 85 per hour | 9 hour day 
Painters and glaziers......... 0 50 fe 9 Oo 
Plumbers and steamfitters..} 0 55 is 55 hour week 
PGStTICIONS Bins teh sloele ce ate > 0 55 s 55 ss 
Mea WOUNORStitss secie nate ccee 0 35 ¢ 9 hour day 
Driver, 1 horse and cart....} 0 60 ss 10 3 

“ 0 80 “ 10 “ 





2 horses and wagon. 
puree wear te ee ee 


Construction of two ice-breakers in con- 
crete at Varennes, P.Q. Name of contractors, 
Joseph Trudeau and J. A. Bourbonnais, 
Vaudreuil, P.Q. Date of contract, October, 
18, 1928. Amount of contract, approximately 
$3,131.60. The General Fair Wages Clause 
was inserted in the contract. 


Construction of a protection wall at Varen- 
nes, P.Q. Name of contractors, Joseph Trud- 
eau and J. A. Bourbonnais, Vaudreuil, P.Q. 
Date of contract, October 18, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $21,650. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 


Replacement of wharf at Gray Creek, B.C. 
Name of contractor, Alex. R. McGregor, Nel- 
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son, B.C. Date of contract, Jan. 25, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,402.88. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Dredging channels in Richelieu River at 
Sorel and St. Ours, P.Q. Name of contrac- 
tors, Les Chantiers Manseau, Ltée., Sorel, PQ? 
Date of contract, December 11, 1928. Amount 
of contract, approximately $96,904.34. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Reconstruction of a wharf at Louisville, 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Farley & Grant, 
Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $15,37226. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Dredging at breakwater extension at St. 
Francis Harbour, N.S. Name of contractors, 
Beacon Dredging Co., Ltd., Halifax, NS. 
Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $10,312.50. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Supply and installation of a passenger ele- 
vator, Western Departmental Block, Ottawa, 
Ont. Name of contractors, OtisFensom Ele- 
vator Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of con- 
tract, Feb. 28, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$8,330. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Construction of a public building at Trans- 
cona, Man. Name of contractors, Fraser & 
MacDonald, Winnipeg, Man. Date of con- 
tract, March 7, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$20,827. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Supply and installation of a passenger ele- 
vator in Deer Lodge Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. 
Name of contractors, Turnbull Elevator Co., 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont. Date of contract, Feb. 
20, 1929. Amount of contract, $5,815. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in 
the contract. 

Supply and installation of electric wiring 
and fittings in the Hull, P.Q., Post Office. 
Name of contractors, the Marchand Electrical 
Co., Ottawa, Ont. Date of contract, March 
12, 1929. Amount of contract, $979. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of a public building at Buc- 
touche, N.B. Name of contractor, Joseph S. 
Roy, Moncton, N.B. Date of contract, Feb. 
11, 1929. Amount of contract, $24,880. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Construction of an horticultural building at 
the Experimental Farm, Ottawa, Ont. Name 
of contractors, Arthur W. Clark and Norman 
O. Cuthbertson, Ottawa, Ont. Date of con- 
tract, February, 1929. Amount of contract, 
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$33,850. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Alterations, renovations and additions to the 
Agricultural Building at Sackville, N.B. Name 
of contractor, John S. Parker, Saint John, N.B. 
Date of contract, Feb. 13, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $10,290. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in the contract. 


Contracts in Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 

Fittings in the Customs Examining Ware- 
house at Oshawa, Ont. Name of contractor, 
Daniel J. Riordan, Oshawa, Ont. Date of 
contract, March 8, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$2,500. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 

Fittings in Postal Station “B,”’ Montreal, 
P.Q. Name of contractor, Munn & Shea, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 27, 
1929. Amount of contract, $3,150. The Gen- 
eral Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the 
contract. 

Additional fittings in the Armoury, Winni- 
peg, Man. Name of contractor, Robert N. 
Wyatt, Winnipeg, Man. Date of contract, 
January, 1929. Amount of contract, $12,116 - 
28. The General Fair Wages Clause was in- 
serted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and erection of entire superstructure 
of a double leaf rolling lift bascule bridge over 
Welland Ship Canal at C.N.R. main crossing, 
known as Bridge No. 6, including the ap- 
proach spans, the signal system both on and 
off the bridge and the removal of spans of 
temporary division bridge. Name of con- 
tractors, Hamilton Bridge Co., Ltd., Hamil- 
ton, Ont. Date of contract, March 4, 1929. 
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Amount of contract, approximately $514,572. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

Delivery and erection of one twin span 
electric operated turntable, 100 feet long, com- 
plete with two tractors, etc., at Hdmundston, 
N.B. Name of contractors, Dominion Bridge 
Co., Ltd., Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, 
March 26, 1928. Amount of contract, $26,000. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Supply and erection of steel works and 
machinery for new aprons at Point Tupper 
and Mulgrave Ferry Landings, N.S. Name 
of contractors, Dominion Bridge Co., Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract, March 13, 
1929. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in March, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment to the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions:— 











Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
orders 
$ 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 
hand stamps and brass crown seals............ 638 48 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, 
GbCOash er eteniis aseetae eter yeaeanogr cay 1,237 83 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 
forms, oo PENH ANS cadet sisieieG eke ade te atte sietete Poiana 4,484 21 
Stamping pads, ink, et...........eeererereeeess 428 76 
Bae FiGbINges sate occlete ort eietoracortloyeyo sieregate opetrveis a erneisiate 1,589 69 
(Scales ttey raaveniaetesisscrereisee nts telaie “fae rate o: oleh a ntorale gsi wtarete 97 64 





Rural Exodus in Southwestern France 


A report recently presented to the French 
National Labour Council on the agricultural 
situation in the South-West of France states 
that the rural exodus from this area can 
scarcely be paralleled in Europe. Between 
1911 and 1921 the eighteen departments cus- 
tomarily grouped as the south-west region lost 
538,000 inhabitants of French nationality. Since 
the war great efforts have been made at re- 
settlement, both by bringing French citizens 
from other parts of France, and by regulating 
the stream of alien settlers flowing mainly 
from Spain and Italy. 

The movement to resettle nationals has been 
furthered by the government, who have given 
grants to cover the cost of moving, in whole 
or in part. The settlers came from Brittany, 
where there was an agricultural crisis in 1920; 


farms could not be obtained in tenancy, and 
there was so much pressure of population upon 
the land that many families contemplated 
emigrating to Canada. The Minister of Agri- 
culture intervened, with the help of the agri- 
cultural organizations, and the result was that 
by February, 1927, 350 families from Brittany, 
making up 8,000 persons, had been settled in 
the Dordogne. 





The Ontario Motor League and the Ontario 
Safety League are offering prizes to school 
children in Ontario for essays on “What can I 
do to prevent highway accidents.” The con- 
test will close on May 6. Particulars may be 
had by addressing: Safety Contest, Ontario 
Safety League, Metropolitan Building, Tor- 
onto 2, 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Province has Jurisdiction to Regulate 
Marketing 


In the case Rex versus Chung Chuck, (Bri- 
tish Columbia) reported in the Lasour Ga- 
zerTe, January, 1929, page 112, the accused 
subsequently appealed in the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal from the refusal by 
Mr. Justice Murphy, of his application for 
habeas corpus, the decision of the lower 
court being affirmed. The accused had been 
convicted on the charge of marketing 
potatoes without having obtained permission 
to do so from the Mainland Potatc Commit- 
tee of Direction as required by the Produce 
Marketing Act (Statutes of British Colum- 
bia, 1926-7, chapter 54). The judgment of 
the Court of Appeal was to the effect that a 
province my, by reason of the powers 
granted to it under secticn 92 of the British 
North America Act to legislate with regard 
to property and civil rights, regulate the 
marketing of merchandise within the pro- 
vinee and in so doing does not infringe the 
Dominion’s power under section 91 either 
to regulate trade and commerce, or to legis- 
late with regard to criminal law, and such 
legislation does not impinge on the ground 
covered by section 498 of the Criminal Code, 
as that section only deals with undue and 
unreasonable restraint of trade. Nor is such 
legislation invalidated by reason of the fact 
that it affects the rights of traders without 
the province in dealing with traders within 
the province. 

Chief Justice Macdonald, in giving judg- 
ment said :— 

“The question in this appeal depends for 
its decision upon whether the Produce Mar- 
keting Act, 1926-27 (BC.), «. 54, of the 
province, which admittedly attempts to regu- 
late trade and commerce in its narrow sense, 
is an infringement of the Canadian parlia- 
ment’s undoubted power to regulate trade 
and commerce in its widest sense, viz., the 
general regulation of trade and commerce 
affecting the whole Dominion or of inter- 
provincial trade, as it is called in Citizens Ins. 
Co. v. Parsons (1881), 7 App. Cas. 9%. 

“Regulation of particular trades cr callings 
by provincial legislation ig permitted if it 
falls short of such imfringement, and the 
question whether it does or does not is, I 
think, a question of fact, being the question 
whether or not it wnduly trenches upon the 
powers of the Dominion Parkiament to regu- 
late trade and commerce in the sense above 
referred to. It is a question to be determined 
by the Court in the light of the facts and 
circumstances of the case. 


“Tt ig not in dispute that the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables in the localities to 
which the Act applies, was greatly in need 
of regulating, and that it was to provide for 
that need that the Act was passed. It estab- 
lished a committee of direction and gave 
them power in effect to dispose of the 
erower’s produce as in their judgment the 
circumstances from time to time demand, 
and at prices fixed from time to time by 
them. These powers were granted with the 
evident intention of benefiting the growers 
by finding and stabilizing markets and pre- 
venting serious losses to them. I therefore 
do not think the Act interferes unduly with 
the general course of trade throughout the 
Dominion or goes the length of professing 
to regulate interprovincial trade. It was 
intended to be a good marketing Act and 
was passed with bona fide intention of euring 
bad marketing conditions. 

“The transaction complained of in Rex v. 
Chung Chuck, (1928) 4 D.L.R. 659, 50 Can. 
C.C. 235, was the marketing of produce with 
a person residing here. Murphy, J., in a 
very able judgment disposed of that case by 
affirming the conviction of the accused. He 
did not deal with marketing outside the pro- 
vinee. In the other three cases the goods 
were marketed in the province of Alberta, 
and Gregory, J.. and Macdonald, J., in Rez 
v. Wong Kit (1928), 50 Can. C.C. 257, af- 
firmed, in the respective cases before each, 
the acquittal of the accused though not ques- 
tioning the correctness of the decision in 
Chung Chuck’s case; they held that the 
legislature did not contemplate the applica- 
tion of the Act tc transactions where one of 
the contractors resided in the province and 
the other in other parts of the Dominion. It 
follows from what I have said above that I 
am of the opinion that the Act was intra 
vires, the grower being here. The accused 
Chung Chuck was properly convicted.”—Rez 
versus Chung Chuck (British Columbia), 
1929, 1 DL.R. page 756. 


Accident on Way from Work held to be in 
Course of Employment 


The Workmen’s Compensation Board of 
British Columbia, in a decision given during 
March, awarded compensation to the depen- 
dents of a workman who had met his death 
under peculiar circumstances, which caused 
uncertainty as to whether or not the fatality 
arose “cut of and in course of employment.” 
The deceased workman was a foreman in 
charge of rock quarry operations carried on 
by the Crow’s Nest Pass Coal Company at 
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Michel. Towards the end of a shift he and 
his gang were returning along the highway 
on a loaded company truck. When they 
were approaching a roadside spring the fore- 
man requested the driver to halt in order 
that he could get a drink of water. As the 
truck stopped the foreman jumped out on to 
the Inghway, and was struck down by an 
automobile which followed the truck. 

A special commissioner heard the evidence 
on behalf of the Board. The claim for com- 
pensation made by the dependants was con- 
tested by the coal company on the ground 
that the deceased, when he sustained the 
fatal injuries, was not in the course of his 
employment. The employees testified that 
they always went to and from this place of 
work in the company’s time. The Board 
ruled that the deceased had met his death by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
his employment, and awarded compensation 
to his widow and children. 


Compensation for Injury when Duties of 
Workman are not defined 


A blacksmith employed by a contractor in 
connection with railway grading in Saskat- 
chewan received a permanent injury to his 
right eye while engaged in babbitting axle 
boxes belonging to machinery used in the con- 
struction work, the metal having exploded 
from an axle-box into which the babbit was 
being poured. When the workman claimed 
compensation the employer claimed that no 
cause of action existed under the Compensation 
Act, alleging that the injured workman was 
employed as a blacksmith “in or about the 
construction of a railroad,” and denying that 
he had been required under the conditions of 
his engagement to babbit or rebabbit axle 
boxes. The trial judge dismissed the action, 
holding that the plaintiff’s act, during which 
the accident occurred, was “unusual, dangerous, 
and wholly unnecessary,’ and could not there- 
fore be considered as being within the course 
of the employment. 

From this judgment the plaintiff appealed, 
the question at issue being whether or not the 
accident arose out of, and in the course of, 
the employment. The Saskatchewan Court of 
Appeal reversed the decision of the trial judge. 
Mr. Justice Martin, in giving the judgment of 
the Court of Appeal, said:— 

“ Both the plaintiff and defendant appear to 
refer in their evidence rather as to what each 
of them considered to be the duties of a 
blacksmith engaged in railway construction 
work, than as to what the actual contract of 
hiring was, and, from all the evidence, I think 
it fair to conclude that the plaintiff’s duties 
were at no time definitely defined. This, I 
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think, is an important feature in the case, 
because in order to ascertain what was ex- 
pected of the plaintiff and whether any par- 
ticular class of work was or was not within 
the scope of his employment, it becomes neces- 
sary to look at all the evidence, and ascertain 
what work he did with the sanction, expressed 
or implied, of the defendant, or the foreman 
who had charge for the defendant. 

“Tn connection with the work, it was neces- 
sary from time to time to perform an opera- 
tion known as ‘babbitting’ which consisted 
of taking old babbit out of axle-boxes of the 
graders, melting it, adding new babbit to it, 
and, pouring the melted metal into the axle- 
boxes. That work appears at no time to have 
been specifically assigned to the plaintiff. The 
defendant says it was not part of the plaintiff’s 
work, but that it was the work of the man in 
charge of each grader. The preparation of the 
axle-boxes, the removal of the old metal, the 
melting of the metal, and the pouring of it, 
were all done at the blacksmith shop in which 
the plaintiff worked, and where there were 
blacksmith tools; including an anvil and a 
forge, without the assistance of which the work 
of babbitting would have been impossible. 
According to the plaintiff, he did the work 
himself on eight or ten occasions while at 
Melfort, and generally in the presence of the 
foreman, one Byers, to whose orders the de- 
fendant admits the plaintiff was bound to con- 
form; he also says that at Foam Lake he had 
done the work three or four times prior to 
the occasion on which he received the in- 
jury. 

“On the day of the accident, an Austin 
grader, which was in charge of one Gibson, 
had been brought to the blacksmith’s shop for 
repairs, and was placed ten or twelve feet 
distant. 

“The plaintiff's evidence that he was accus- 
tomed to do the babbitting at Melfort, and 
this to the knowledge of the foun and 
that he had done it three or four times at 
Foam Lake prior to the accident, is not con- 
tradicted; so that we must take it that 1t was 
customary for him to do the work and that 
the foreman, at least impliedly, assented to 
his doing it, and treated the work as if it were 
a part of the plaintifi’s duty. : 

“Tt is contended, however, that when the 
plaintiff looked into the axle-box to see if suffi- 
cient babbit had been poured he did an un- 
necessary act, and outside the scope of his 
employment, and that, by so doing, he added 
a peril to his employment, and is therefore not 
entitled to recover. . 

“The plaintiff, in doing what he did while 
Gibson was engaged in pouring the metal, 
in order to ascertain whether or not sufficient 
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babbit had been poured, did what any reason- 
able man under the circumstances would have 
done; he did something ‘incident’ to his em- 
ployment—incident to the work in which he 
was engaged. The accident, in my 
opinion, arose out of the work in which the 
plaintiff was employed to do, and it arose in 
the course of the work which he was em- 
ployed to do. This being so, the fact that he 
may have done the particular act which was 
the cause of the accident negligently, does not, 
under Section 6 (c) of the Act, affect his right 
to recover; for once it is found that what the 
workman was doing at the time of the acci- 
dent falls within Section 4 of the Act, his right 
to compensation is not affected merely because 
he contributed to, or was the sole cause of 
the injury by reason of his own negligence or 
misconduct.” 

Section 6 (c) of the Act, cited in the judg- 
ment, provides that an employer shall be 
liable to pay compensation, whether or not 
“the workman contributed to, or was the sole 
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cause of the injury or death by reason of his 
own negligence or misconduct.” Section 4, 
makes general provision for the payment of 
compensation for injury by accident “arising 
out of and in the course of employment” — 
Wells versus Morgan, Saskatchewan, (1929) 2 
DLR. page 166, 





In connection with the drowning of five 
men at Paugan Falls, Quebec, on December 8, 
1927, when the boom on which they were 
standing was prematurely released (LaBouR 
GazettE, February, 1928, page 226), the father 
of one of the deceased workmen brought an 
action for damages against the employer, the 
Fraser-Brace Engineering Company, Limited, 
in the Superior Court at Hull. The Court, 
giving judgment on April 12, 1929, found that 
the company was negligent in not having pro- 
vided a cable sufficiently strong to hold the 
boom in the rushing water of the tail-race. 
The plaintiff was awarded $1,200. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly Summary 


NDUSTRIAL employment in Canada 
showed a decline at the beginning of 
April, as compared with the previous 
months, continuing however at a_ higher 
level than at the corresponding period 
in previous years. Returns were tabu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 6,508 employers of labour, each with 
a minimum of 15 employees, representing all 
industries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The work- 
ing forces of these firms aggregated 940,086 
persons, as compared with 946,997 in the pre- 
ceding month. The employment index de- 
clined from 111-4 on March 1, to 110°4 at 
the beginning of April, as compared with 
102-3, 97-4, 92-5, 88-3, 90:4, 88-7, 81:8 and 
85-1 on April 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. The average 
number of workers employed in 1926 by the 
reporting firms forms the base, equal to 100, 
upon which these index numbers are computed. 
At the beginning of April, 1929, the percentage 
of unemployment among their members re- 
ported by local trade unions stood at 6-0 as 
compared with percentages of 6°8 at the 
beginning of March and 6:5 at the beginning 
of April, 1928. The April percentage was 
based on the reports received by the Depart- 
ment of Labour from an aggregate of 1,727 
local trade unions covering a membership of 
194,890 persons. Reports received by the De- 
partment of Labour from the offices of the 
Employment Service of Canada showed an in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted 
by these offices during March when compared 
both with the business of the preceding month 
and with that of March, 1928. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $11.01 at the 
beginning of April, as compared with $11.23 
for March; $10.27 for April, 1928; $10.80 for 
April, 1927; $11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for 
April, 1925; $10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for 
April, 1923; $10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for 
April, 1921; $16.92 for May, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.57 for April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 
1914, In wholesale prices the index number 
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of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based 
upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 94.1 for April, 
as compared with 96.1 for March; 98.3 for 
April, 1928; 97.5 for April, 1927; and 101.2 
for April, 1926. 

The loss in working time caused by indus- 
trial disputes in Canada was much greater in 
April than in the preceding month. Twelve 
disputes were in existence during the month, 
involving 2,310 workpeople and resulting in a 
time loss of 24201 working days. Corre- 
sponding figures for March, 1929, were eleven 
disputes, 1,363 workpeople and 3,079 working 
days; and for April, 1928, sixteen disputes, 
1,813 workpeople and 22,037 working days. 


Five applications for the 


Industrial establishment of Boards of 
Disputes Conciliation and Investi- 
Investigation gation under the provisions 
Act of the Act were received 


by the Department of La- 
bour during the month of April. A Board 
was completed during the month following 
an application noted in the last issue of the 
Lasourn GazerTe. Particulars of recent pro- 
ceeding under the Act are given on page 477. 

Two additional provinces, 


Progress of Alberta and Ontario, have 


Old Age now enacted legislation 
Pensions in giving effect within their 
Canada respective territories to the 


federal Old Age Pensions 
Act, 1927. The provisions of the Ontario Act 
are outlined in this issue in the review of the 
labour legislation enacted at the recent ses- 
sion of the provincial legislature, and the 
Alberta Act will be outlined in the next issue 
in a similar review of the legislation in that 
province. Both these Acts take advantage 
of the offer of the Dominion to contribute 50 
per cent of the amount of the pensions. Un- 
der the Ontario Act applications for pen- 
sions will be made to local authorities 
in the different municipalities, the municipali- 
ties paying 20 per cent of the cost, and the 
province paying 30 per cent in addition to the 
cost of administration. The Alberta Act pro- 
vides for the appointment of a pension au- 
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thority to administer the Act, 40 per cent of 
the amount of the pensions being paid by the 
province and 10 per cent by the munici- 
palities. 

An outline is given on another page of this 
issue of an interim report prepared by the 
Commission appointed by the Government 
of Nova Scotia in August, 1928, to inquire 
into the subject of old age pensions in that 
province. This report discusses the special 
conditions existing in the Maritime Provinces 
in regard to the problem of making provision 
for aged destitute persons, due to different 
constitution of the population as regards age 
as compared with the western provinces, and 
gives estimates of the approximate number 
of pensioners and of the cost to the province 
of giving effect in Nova Scotia to the pro- 
visions of the federal Act. 

The quarterly statement showing the num- 
ber of pensioners, the amount of pensions 
paid, etc., in the three provinces in which the 
Act is in operation, is given on page 499 of 
the present issue. 


An Order in Council was 
Fair wages on adopted in the province of 
Quebec Quebec on May 1 to pro- 
provincial vide for the insertion of a 
government “Fair Wage” clause in all 
contracts contracts let by the provin- 


cial Government, requiring 
the contractors to pay the rates of wages cur- 
rent in the district where the work is to be 
performed. The provisions of the new order 
are similar to those contained in the Dominion 
Fair Wages Order in Council, governing the 
conditions of employment in connection with 
Dominion government contracts. The text 
of the new Order will be given in full in the 
next, issue of the Lasour Gazerrn. The general 
principle that current: rates of wages should 
be paid to workmen employed under con- 
tracts let by the provincial government was 
adopted by the Legislature in 1908. The new 
Order in Council is designed to meet the 
wishes of organized labour in the province as 
presented on many occasions by delegations 
which interviewed the government pointing 
out the need for more definite provisions. 


The Combines Investiga- 
Combines tion Act and Section 498 of 
legislation the Criminal Code were 
declared valid declared to be within the 
powers of the Dominion 


Parliament, by judgment delivered on April 
30, 1929, in the Supreme Court of Canada. 
The reference for a decision as to the consti- 
tutional validity of these two measures, both 
of which provide against trade or industrial 
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combinations which operate to the detriment 
of the public, was made by the Dominion 
Government. The judgment of the Supreme 


Court of Canada is printed on full text on the 


concluding pages of this issue. An article 
referring to this Judgment and including a 
summary of the provisions of the Combines 
Investigation Act, together with the text of 
section 498 of the Criminal Code and a re- 
view of certain former Dominion combines 
legislation, appears elsewhere in this issue. 


The House of Commons on 
May 6 adopted the prin- 
ciple embodied in a resolu- 
tron submitted by the 
Government declaring that 
“it is expedient to pro- 
vide for the readjustment 
of the salaries of certain postal employees 
who were dismissed in 1919 and subsequently 
re-employed, to give them payment as from 
the date of their re-employment for services 
actually performed at the rates of remunera- 
tion paid to other employees for similar 
services.” The Postmaster General gave an 
account of the circumstances in connection 
with the re-employment of these postal 
workers, who had taken part in the Win- 
nipeg strike m 1919. “On July 7, 1919,” 
he said, “a special Act was passed author- 
izing the Civil Service Commission to ap- 
point to the permanent staff any person 
employed to replace anyone who went out 
on strike, and in January, 1920, the gov- 
ernment agreed to an arrangement whereby 
employees who had gone on strike would be 
re-employed, provided: First, that they had 
the approval of the Governor in Council; 
secondly, ‘that they gave satisfactory assur- 
ance that a repetition of the offence would 
not occur; thirdly, that they passed the civil 
service examination; and in the fourth place, 
that they would begin anew in the service. 
The age limit was waived in their favour. 
Now these ninety-six men who were taken on 
after the strike and reinstated as the agree- 
ment here states were demoted to lower 
positions; that is to say, they came in at the 
bottom of the ladder or as postal helpers to 
work their way up. That is what they were 
supposed to do. But when they did return 
to employment they were engaged in the 
same advanced class they had occupied in the 
service before the strike, although they were 
paid the wages of employees of a lower grade. 
By way of comparison, although these figures 
may not be quite exact, I may put it this way 
in order to show what I mean. A postal 
clerk drawing a salary of $125 or $135 a month 
came back into the service as a postal helper 
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at $85; he did the work of a postal clerk who 
would receive $125 but he himself received a 
remuneration of $85 only, or $90 as the case 
might be. There was that spread between 
the two.” 

Mr. Veniot explained that it was desired to 
act in this matter in accordance with the 
principle “that the labourer is worthy of his 
hire, and that if these men were brought back 
and engaged in work of a higher class they 
should have been paid for that class of work.” 


The decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on 
the subject of the rights 
claimed by certain Cana- 
dian workers residing in 
Canada to cross the inter- 
national border to employment in the United 
States is outlined on another page, in the 
reports on “Recent Legal Decisions Affecting 
Labour.” The hearing of this case by the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New York in March last year was noted in 
the Lasour Gazerte, March, 1928, page 336. 
The lower court had ruled that workmen 
were included in the terms of the Jay Treaty 
of 1794, which granted persons of either 
nationality the right to transact “business” in 
the neighbouring country, and for that pur- 
pose to enter the other country temporarily 
without the usual immigration restrictions. 
The Supreme Court now reverses that de- 
cision, holding that the Jay Treaty was abro- 
gated by the war of 1812, and that in any 
event the phrase “an alien visiting the United 
States temporarily for business,” in the Immi- 
gration Act of 1924, does not include aliens 
entering the United States to labour for hire, 
since “business” here means intercourse of a 
commercial character. 

The effect of this judgment is to declare 
valid the provisions of General Order No. 86 
of the United States Department of Labour, 
under which the entry of the Canadian workers 
was challenged. However, since all the resi- 
dents in Canada who were crossing the border 
daily to employment when General Order No. 
86 was issued have now complied with its pro- 
visions through special arrangements made 
with the United States Department of State 
for the issue of immigration visas, the decision 
of the Supreme Court is not considered as 
likely to have any material effect on the 
Canadian border communities. The only per- 
sons now entering the United States who will 
be debarred as a result of the decision are 
those who have secured court injunctions since 
December, 1927, permitting their admission. 


Canadians 
temporarily 
working in 
United States 


A new compilation of the 
labour legislation of Quebec 
was published recently with 
the approval of the provin- 
cial Department of Labour, 
under the title: “Code of Labour and Indus- 
trial laws of the Province of Quebec, and 
certain Federal laws, with Rules and Regula- 
tions concerning their Application, consoli- 
dated to Date.” The editor is Mr. Gustave 
Franeq, who is now chairman of the Quebec 
Women’s Minimum Wage Commission. The 
“Labour Code” is a new edition of a publica- 
tion issued ten years ago under the title 
“Laws concerning the Inspection of Factories 
and Public Buildings.” The new title is fully 
justified by the comprehensiveness of the 
present “Labour Code,” which includes prac- 
tically all the provincial legislation affecting 
labour, together with the federal Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Old Age Pen- 
sions Act, and the Dominion Fair Wages 
Order in Council. The following is a list of 
the subject matters contained in the Code:— 
Amusement Tax Act; Conciliation and arbi- 
tration; Early closing of stores; Employment 
bureaus; Exhibition of moving pictures; Fair 
wages; Hotels, restaurants and lodging houses; 
Weekly day of rest; Sunday observance; In- 
dustrial establishments; Labour accidents; 
Lightning rods; Minimum wages for women; 
Municipal Strikes and Lockouts Act; Old age 
pensions; Public buildings, their safety; Pub- 
lic buildings, Fire Protection Act; Privileges 
of workmen and other persons; Professional 
syndicates; Scaffoldings; Stationary engineers; 
Strikes and lockouts. 

Mr. Francq, in the Foreword, states the 
purposes of the Code as follows:—“Quite a 
number of these statutes make provision for 
their fuller application by means of orders in 
council. These orders in council are con- 
sidered, and from a legal standpoint, form 
part of the principal statute. Judges, in 
applying and construing statutes, very often 
refer to the Orders im Council passed in 
virtue of the power conferred upon the De- 
partment or the Government, to more effec- 
tively administer the act passed by Parlia- 
ment of the Legislature. To properly facili- 
tate the carrying out of these laws, it is 
essential that they be available to the public 
and compiled in a manner that is simple, 
clear, and precise. 

“A compilation of this kind does away with 
the need for consulting or examining numer- 
ous documents and statutes, if one wishes to 
know what the provision of a given law or 
laws are, particularly as they may affect the 
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employer in his relations and obligations to 
his employees and vice versa. That is the 
object we seek to carry out in publishing 
The Labour Code of the Province of Quebec, 
which contains, consolidated to date, not only 
the legislation governing the relations of 
capital and labour, but in addition, valuable 
information useful to the economist, the jurist, 
the manufacturer and the worker. In this 
handy and immediately available form, they 
can without laborious and fatiguing research 
find ready to hand the desired information. 
This Code is in a measure an efficient link 
between the officers charged with the carrying 
out of the law, and those whom it affects.” 


“Some observations on un- 
employment insurance” are 
contributed to the Ameri- 
can Economic Review, 
March, 1929, by Mr. Leo 
Wolman, of the National Bureau of Econ- 
omic Research. Unemployment insurance is 
described as “a method for equitably dis- 
tributing through the whole of the popula- 
tion some of the costs of industria] progress. 
The task before those who will undertake 
to write the unemployment insurance act of 
this country (that is, the United States) will 
be to distribute these costs without retarding 
the progress of industry.” Unemployment 
insurance, in the writer’s opinion, encounters 
its most critical difficulties in connection with 
the changing employment requirements of in- 
dustry resulting from the successive disin- 
tegration of old crafts and their replacement 
by mew crafts. “Where there is control over 
industry,” he says, “wise social policy and 
practice would consist in breaking the fall, so 
to speak, or in prolonging the period of transi- 
tion so as to give those who suffer from the 
change the time and the opportunity to 
adjust themselves to the new state of affairs. 
But it can readily be seen with what rare 
insight and acumen and political sixill those 
charged with the administration of such de- 
vices must be endowed.” 


Problems of 
unemployment 
insurance 


Mr. Wolman considers that the English 
system of unemployment insurance, although 
it is “one of the most efficient jobs of ad- 
ministration that it has ever been my good 
fortune to observe,” and although “the fidelity 
and skill of the personnel associated with it 
is a tribute to the excellence of the English 
civil service and to the public spirit of Eng- 
lish citizens,” nevertheless fails to some ex- 
tent because the intricate administrative duties 
and problems in conmection with the payment 
of unemployment benefits are placed on the 


employment exchanges, whose primary func- 
tion should be the discovery of jobs and 
sending workmen to them. 


The writer considers that one of the main 
risks of a national system is that it might 
tend to obstruct the free movement of labour 
by permanently attaching an employee to a 
particular job. This difficulty explains to 
some extent the slow progress of the move- 
ment in the United States. “Short and slight 
as has been the American experience with 
unemployment insurance,” he says, “it has 
already developed characteristic features. It 
is entirely voluntary and is limited either to 
single industries or even establishments. It 
is not part of an elaborate national system 
of unemployment insurance and covers at 
this time no more than 250,000 persons.” 
“In the present state of the unemployment 
problem in the United States, the most press- 
ing need is for a highly co-ordinated chain 
of public employment exchanges that would 
be in the position to make the maximum use 
of all the opportunities for employment there 
are. Such slight information as we have re- 
garding recent unemployment indicates that 
the time required to pass from one job to 
another might be appreciably reduced if the 
public could be persuaded to assume this 
function that is so peculiarly its own.” 


The fifth annual report 
Measuring recently :presented to Par- 
unemployment —liament of Queensland, Aus- 


tralia, on operations under 
the Unemployed Workers 
Insurance Acts, 1922 to 1927, describes the 
method now in effect for measuring employ- 
ment and unemployment at stated periods. 
In August, 1927, the Minister of Labour and 
Industry, with the object of building up a 
complete record to show the condition of 
employment and unemployment for all indus- 
tries in Queensland, and with a view of assist- 
ing industry generally, decided to compile 
essential industrial statistics. It was deter- 
mined that, in addition to the compilation of 
the statistics, inquiry should be made im re- 
spect of the demand for workers in any par- 
ticular industry, or the surplus of labour 
available for industry, also to compile records 
of what industries were carrying more labour 
than thye could absorb, and what industries 
could be assisted so that they could employ 
additional Jabour, Employers and employees 
in all callings and industries were specially 
requested by the Minister to co-operate in 
the investigation, the main object of which 
was to stabilize industry by reducing unem- 
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ployment. 
given in all cases. 


After careful examination of the situation 
and discussion with representative employers 
and officials of employers’ associations, and of 
unions, it was finally decided to make a 
statistical survey as on the last day of each 
quarter. Books of forms were prepared, each 
book containing forms for each of four quar- 
ters. Great care was exercised in the prepara- 
tion of these books of forms, as it was desired 
to make the compilation of returns as easy 
as possible, and at the same time to allow 
of a record being kept by the employer. In 
order to ascertain with exactness the number 
employed, each employer of labour had for- 


warded to him a book of forms. The form 
asked for the following information:— 
1. The number of workers (male and 


female) actually employed on the last day 
of each quarter. 


2. The workers employed throughout the 
quarter—(a) fully employed; (b) partly em- 
ployed, and period of such employment in 
days. 


The number of unemployed is obtained 
from labour agents throughout the State and 
from union officials, as at the last day in each 
quarter. 

The first survey was taken as at the 3lst 
December, 1927, and figures were tabulated 
and dissected from 20,270 returns received. 
The second survey was taken as at the 3lst 
March, 1928, 23,260 returns having been re- 
ceived. Further surveys will be taken as at 
the 30th June and the 30th September. 


Many employers stated that the compila- 
tion of these returns assisted them consider- 
ably, inasmuch as it afforded them not only 
their employment statistics, but that they 
were also able, quarter by quarter, to check 
their sales against sales staff, or production 
against factory staff and also afforded a check 
on overhead generally. 


The report points out that it has now been 
recognized that in Australia there is a great 
need for statistics of this kind, particularly 
as Australia is principally a primary pro- 
ducing country, and, as a consequence, 
weather plays a large part in production. 
Moreover, a survey of trade in previous years 
shows there have been definite business cycles, 
the cause of which cannot be definitely deter- 
mined until some statistical system has been 
introduced. It has been found, however, that 
in good seasons the demand for labour has 
exceeded the supply, and that in bad seasons 
unemployment has been rife. 
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The Province of Quebec 
Recording Safety League recently 
industrial issued in circular form a 
accidents valuable bulletin (No. 11) 


advising employers of the 
necessity of keeping accurate accident statis- 
tics. A daily record, it is stated, of all 
accidents reported, whether grave or minor, 
should be kept by the medical department, 
hospital or first aid attendant. Later on, it 
may happen that even apparently trivial in- 
juries become serious and result in litigation. 
This daily record should give the name and 
check number of the victim, cause and nature 
of injury, the place where accident occurred, 
the treatment given, and the disposition of 
the case. Besides that, at the time the in- 
jured workman reports for first treatment, 
the medical department should fill a case 
record card and make suitable entries thereon 
from time to time until complete recovery. 
The safety department must have free access 
to these records at any time. 

Compilation is the next step after a good 
system has been adopted for recording the 
facts concerning each accident. Tabulation of 
data, it is recommended, should be done by 
a uniform system so that it may be possible 
to compare one plant and one industry with 
another. These tables can be compiled by 
taking into account the standard frequency or 
gravity rates. The first method is based on 
the number of “lost-time” accidents per 100,- 
000 hours worked. The second is based on 
the number of days lost per 1,000 hours 
worked. These tables must take into con- 
sideration all accidents, diseases and injuries 
arising out of the employment and resulting 
in death, permanent disability, or in the loss 
of time of more than half a day. If a man 
loses two limbs or both eyes, he must be con- 
sidered as permanently and totally incap- 
acitated. Temporary disabilities are divided 
into three classes according to the lost time, 
that is; “over two weeks,” “one week or two 
weeks”, and “one week and under.” 

In regard to the causes of accidents it is 
pointed out that every accident is practically 
due to a combination of causes. According 
to competent authorities, however, all acci- 
dents must be ascribed to the proximate or 
immediate cause so that such condition or 
circumstances responsible may be eliminated 
in the future. 


A new way of approaching 
the study of industrial acci- 
dent statistics is mentioned 
with approval in the Indus- 
trial Safety News, the quar- 
terly publication of the 
Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Association. 


New method 
for study of 
causes of 
accidents 
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The new method was suggested by a recent 
paper by Mr. H. W. Heinrich, of the Tra- 
vellers’ Insurance Company, who propounded 
the theory that “no-injury” accidents would 
be a more fruitful subject of study than 
the serious and fatal accidents which are now 
used as the basis of statistical comparisons. 
It is pointed out that the study of no-injury 
accidents gives a larger “exposure to risk” to 
work with, and therefore shows the accident 
situation in truer perspective. 

“Investigation” it is stated, “has established 
that the ratio of 10 to 1 between no-injury 
accidents and those causing injuries is a con- 
servative one. It has also been demonstrated 
that the ratio between minor and major in- 
juries is 29 to 1. Therefore in the average 
group of 330 accidents, 300 result in no in- 
juries, 29 in minor injuries, and 1 in a major 
or loss time case. Accident prevention work 
has been based largely upon the analyses of 
the one major injury of every 330 accidents 
occurring. It records (but seldom analyses) 
the 29 minor injuries and ignores the 300 other 
occurrences.” 

Mr. Heinrich then gives the circumstances 
of several typical accidents which he states 
furnish convincing proof of the unsoundness 
of the theory that serious injury or major 
accidents should be made the basis of accident 
prevention work. The new theory is that the 
causes of minor injuries and of no-injury acci- 
dents are substantially the same as the 
causes of major injuries, and therefore by re- 
moving the real causes of either minor injury 
or no-injury accidents the major injuries are 
prevented. Since the one major injury in 330 
accidents may result from the very first acci- 
dent or from the last, or from any of those 
that intervene, the obvious remedy is to 
attack all accidents. “It is by the taking of 
this basis for safety work that the problem 
of industrial accidents will be the most 
speedily solved, for in this way it is more 
intimately merged with routine industrial 
work through the enforcement of supervisory 
responsibility.” 

The Nova Scotia Accident Prevention Asso- 
ciation recommends this new theory of acci- 
dent recording to the serious consideration of 
employers of labour in the province. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics published during 
April the sixth annual re- 
port on vital statistics in 
Canada, giving the records 
of population for 1926, with details of births, 
deaths and marriages. The population of the 
Dominion in that year is estimated at 9,- 
378,000, distributed as follows: Prince Ed- 
ward Island, 87,000; Nova Scotia, 540,000; 


Vital statistics 


of Canada 
for 1926 


New Brunswick, 407,000; Quebec, 2,562,000; 
Ontario, 3,146,000; Manitoba, 639,000; Sask- 
atchewan, 821,000; Alberta, 608,000; British 
Columbia, 568,000. 

The crude rate of living births per 1,000 of 
the population for 1926 was 24:8. The high- 
est rates among the provinces were 32-1 for 
Quebec and 25.4 for New Brunswick, and the 
lowest were 17-7 for British Columbia and 
20-1 for Prince Edward Island. It is esti- 
mated that 31-5 per cent of the fathers and 
28-2 per cent of the mothers were born out- 
side of Canada. 

The total number of deaths, all ages, re- 
ported in the nine provinces of Canada for 
the year was 107,454 in an estimated popu- 
lation of 9,378,000, giving a crude death rate 
of 11:5 per 1,000 population. It is pointed 
out that the difference between provinces in 
the crude death rates are, of course, not 
necessarily the result of better health con- 
ditions or a more virile stock in one province 
than in another, but are largely influenced by 
the age composition of the respective popu- 
lations. For Canada as a whole, and indeed 
for every province, the heaviest death rate 
was from diseases of the heart, considered as 
a single cause. This rate was 122 per 100,000 
of population. Diseases of early infancy 
stood next in order with a rate of 106. Pneu- 
monia stood third in order with a rate of 90 
per 100,000 and cancer fourth with Sl, 
Tuberculosis of the respiratory system showed 
a rate of 69, while other forms of tuberculosis 
were responsible for 15 deaths per 100,000 of 
population, so that if all forms of tuberculosis 
were taken together the rate would be 84 per 
100,000, slightly greater than cancer. 

The total number of marriages reported for 
the nine provinces of Canada in 1926 was 
66,658, giving a rate of 7-1 per 1,000 of popu- 
lation. The highest rate for a province was 
7-8 per 1,000 in British Columbia, followed 
by Ontario with 7-5 per 1,000. The lowest 
rate was 5:3 per 1,000 in Prince Edward Is- 
land and Nova Scotia. The crude marriage 
rates are considerably affected by the age and 
sex composition of the population. 

The report is in English and French and 
may be obtained at the price of one dollar. 


A proposal to establish a 


Municipal pension fund for municipal 
pensions in employees at Montreal is 
Montreal again before the City Coun- 


cil (A note on existing pen- 
sion arrangements was given in the Lapour 
Gazerte, March, 1926, page 219). It is pro- 
posed that the employees not covered by 
existing schemes, should be required to con- 
tribute 3 per cent of their salaries to a pen- 
sion fund. Any permanent employee who has 
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reached the age of 65 years would be entitled 
to @ pension equivalent to one-half his aver- 
age salary for the last five years. The city 
also would contribute to the fund. At the 
present time the city of Montreal pays over 
$130,000 a year in pensions which, it is 
thought, might be put into this fund. No 
pension exceeding $2,500 would be granted. 

It is stated that there are now 340 em- 
ployees of the city belonging to the Catholic 
National Syndicates, who have group insur- 
ance of $1,000 each for which they contribute 
a certain amount. The firemen and the police- 
men cannot be included in the city pension 
fund as they already pay 8 per cent on 
salaries to their own fund. 


The Industrial Welfare 


Fifteen years Commission was created by 


of minimum the legislature of Califor- 
wages in nia in 1912 to investigate 
California wages paid, the hours 


worked and the conditions 
of employment of women and miners, to de- 
termine the cost of lving, and to fix the 
Minimum wage, maximum hours of labour and 
the proper conditions in industry. The same 
legislature also submitted to the voters of the 
state in 1914 the following amendment to the 
state constitution: 

“The legislature may, by appropriate legis- 
lation, provide for the establishment of a 
minimum wage for women and minors and may 
provide for the comfort, health, safety and 
general welfare of any and all employees. No 
provision of this constitution shall be construed 
as a limitation upon the authority of the legis- 
lature to confer upon any commission now or 
hereafter created such power and authority 
as the legislature may deem requisite to carry 
out the provisions of this section.” 

It may be noted that the effectiveness of 
the California minimum wage law has not 
been impaired by the decisions of the United 
States Supreme Court declaring invalid (1923) 
the minimum wage law of the District of 
Columbia, and denying (1928) the constitu- 
tionality of the similar Arizona law. 

The sixth biennial report of the State In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission, for the period 
1926-1928, points out that the past fifteen 
years, during which the Act has been effec- 
tive, furnish material for forming an esti- 
mate of the value of such legislation. “There 
is no doubt”, it is declared, “that the minimum 
wage law of the State of California has been 
of tremendous value in protecting women 
and minor workers from low wages and has 
resulted in a more contented and efficient 
force of working women.” The various objec- 
tions raised against minimum legislation have 
been found to be without foundation. The 
argument that “the minimum wage will be- 


come the maximum wage,’ is met by the 
statement that “the per cent of women em- 
ployed in the mercantile, laundry, and dry 
cleaning, and manufacturing industries receiv- 
ing actual weekly earnings in excess of the 
minimum wage of $16 a week is constantly 
increasing, proving this objection to minimum 
wage to be fallacious.” 

Another argument advanced against this 
legislation, that it would result in learners 
being dismissed when their apprenticeship is 
completed and in their places being filled by 
learners at lower wages than those of ex- 
perienced workers, is met by the record of the 
past fifteen years, which shows that the per- 
centage of learners or lower paid workers be- 
comes less each year—a proof that learners are 
not dismissed when completing their appren- 
ticeship but are absorbed normally into the 
great group of higher paid workers. Other 
unfavourable anticipations that have not been 
realized are (1) that there would be evasion 
of payment of the minimum wage by the sub- 
stitution of elderly and infirm workers, who 
may be employed for less than the minimum 
wage, for minimum wage workers; (2) that 
the minimum wage legislation, in bringing up 
the wage of the lowest paid women to the 
minimum, would reduce the wages of the 
higher paid women, who by their superior 
energy and ability have been able to secure 
for themselves adequate wages; (3) that 
minimum wage legislation would interfere with 
industry. This last objection is disproved by 
the fact that the number of women employed 
in the State increased over 100 per cent 
between 1919 and 1927. 


The Toronto Academy of 
Medicine recently issued a 
statement as to the existing 
provisions in Toronto for 
medical and nursing ser- 
vices to the poor. Last year the Academy 
proposed to the city authorities that the ex- 
penditure of funds for the treatment of the 
indigent sick should be co-ordinated and 
supervised on the same principle that other 
charitable undertakings are organized. It was 
understood that this proposal was to be con- 
sidered by a committee representing the hos- 
pitals in the city, with the possible addition 
of representatives of the nurses. A _ state- 
ment issued by the Academy of Medicine and 
appearing in the press contained the following 
paragraphs: 

“Regarding the nursing problem, it is stated 
that persons of moderate means cannot afford 
the services of a registered nurse, and that 
the fees for the nurses should be reduced. On 
the other hand, it is pointed out that whereas 
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at certain seasons of the year the supply of 
trained nurses is wholly inadequate to meet 
the demand at other seasons, dozens of nurses 
although ‘on call’ are unable to secure em- 
ployment. As a result, both nurses and 
patients suffer. In some cases the patient 
does not require the services of a highly trained 
nurse, but someone with some nursing ex- 
perience is needed to minister to him or her. 

“It is said that the average income of a 
registered nurse in Toronto does not exceed 
$900 per annum. As a result, many of our 
most competent nurses are migrating to the 
United States where they are assured of con- 
tinuous employment and where they receive 
$8 to $10 per day for eight-hour duty. The 
registered nurse must possess a preliminary 
of at least matriculation standing. She 
spends three years of intensive study of highly 
technical medical subjects in addition to 
arduous practical nursing during which time 
she recelves no pecuniary remuneration. The 
problem requires careful study and the 
Academy of Medicine has had a special com- 
mittee investigating every phase of the sub- 
ject for the past three years endeavouring to 
arrive at a solution which will assure the 
nurse of a regular income and provide the 
patient of moderate means, with nursing care 
at a moderate rate.” 


The position of the British 
Government in reference 
to the eight hour day 
Draft Convention of the 
International Labour Con- 
ference was stated in a 
recent speech by Sir Arthur Steel Maitland, 
British Minister of Labour, outlined in the 
last issue of the Lasour Gazerre (page 410). 
The last report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories and Workshops may be quoted in 
this connection to show the actual conditions 
existing in British industry in regard to work- 
ing hours:— 5 

“Reports from all parts of the country and 
from Scotland show that the 48 hour working 
week remains the basic week, but at a busy 
season hours of 52 to 54 weekly may be 
worked. This is not due to any tendency to 
lengthen hours, but has always been the 
practice except in times of acute depression. 
In a few instances even longer hours, up to 
the legal maximum of 554 hours in textile 
and 60 in non-textile works, obtain. The re- 
ports indicate that hours in excess of 48 are 
more frequently found in the Midlands and 
the South than in the North, where the de- 
pression in the textile trades continues and 
affects adversely other industries catering for 
textile workers. In trades affected by the 
vagaries of fashion, there appears to be a 
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growing tendency to keep stocks as low as 
possible and to place rush orders necessitating 
overtime employment, to be followed by short 
time. It is the irregularity of employment in 
many trades which operates against steady em- 
ployment for 48 hours weekly. The practice, 
well established in the Midland towns, of 
allowing 14 to 14 hours for midday meal, to 
allow workers to go home, appears to be 
extending south. The five day week maintains 
its popularity and there is a slight increase in 
the number of factories working on this 


system.” 

An Emergency Board was 
Railwaymen appointed on March 30, 
compensated 1929, under the United 
for removal of States Railway Labour Act 
terminals of 1926 (Lasour GazErts, 


May, 1926, page 423) to 
deal with a dispute between the Texas and 
Pacific Railway Company and the four chief 
railway Brotherhoods. The dispute arose out 
of the removal of the company’s terminals 
from Longview Junction and Marshall to 
Mineola, Texas, the employees being obliged 
to move their homes to the new terminals 
and to readjust their living and working con- 
ditions to meet the new situation. The Board 
ruled that the carrier was under no legal or 
contractual liability in the matter, that the 
payment of compensation in such a case was 
not a policy generally sanctioned by custom, 
and that the weight of precedent was against 
it. “But after all’, the report continued, 
“the fact that a thing has not often been done 
is no reason why ‘it should not be done, if it 
be sound in principle and necessary to meet 
the demands of justice and fair dealing. 
Carriers are public service corporations in the 
broad meaning of those words. They are sub- 
ject to governmental regulation and control. 
The acts of Congress contemplate efficiency 
of service, fair treatment of employees, and a 
reasonable return to stockholders. In other 
words there is a community of interest between 
the public, the stockholders, and the employees 
that must not be overlooked. 

“The train and engine service employees 
are in a class by themselves. They must 
heed the call of the road and move when a 
terminal is changed, and the character of their 
employment is such that their opportunities to 
enter other fields are limited. These men are 
encouraged to buy their homes. Such owner- 
ship strengthens their moral fibre, makes them 
better citizens, and adds to their efficiency. 

“The change from Longview Junction to 
Mineola and from Marshall to Shreveport will 
result in a substantial saving for the carrier. 
It is not fair, we think, that the carrier reap 
the entire benefit and that the employees be 
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compelled to bear the entire loss. * * * * 
Ordinarily, a change made for efficiency is a 
risk naturally incident to the employment, 
and in this respect the case for compensation 
is not so clear. But as before stated, a loss 
due to a change, made in the interest of 
economy, should not fall on the employees 
alone. 

“We are therefore constrained to the view 
that in the circumstances here presented the 
loss should be borne equally by the carrier and 
the employees. The loss is the depreciation 
in the market value of the property involved, 
due solely to the change of terminal and to no 
other factor. The measure of depreciation is 
the difference between the market value of 
the property just before it became generally 
known that the terminal would be moved, 
and the market value immediately after re- 
moval. 

“In announcing this principle we confine its 
application to the engineers, firemen, con- 
ductors, brakemen, and baggagemen here in- 
volved, who are required by the conditions of 
the service to move their homes. It does not 
apply to employees who leave or are dis- 
missed from the service. We further confine 
its application to actual homes of the said 
classes of employees, of the usual and custom- 
ary size and character in the town of their 
location. It does not apply to any lots of 
unusual size or to any property held or used 
for mere investment. We are further of the 
opinion that the claims arising in this case 
should be settled in conference, or in case of 
disagreement, by arbitration.” 


The French Minister of La- 


Proposed bour, M. Loucheur, recently 
compulsory introduced in the Chamber 
conciliation in Of Deputies a bill to pro- 
France vide for compulsory con- 


ciliation procedure in in- 
dustrial disputes. He referred to the unsatis- 
factory results of the Act of 1892, making pro- 
vision for optional conciliation. The volun- 
tary plan was considered to have failed in con- 
nection with disputes extending to a group of 
undertakings or to an entire district, and it 
would probably become increasingly ineffec- 
tive in consequence of the tendency of in- 
dustrial disputes to take larger proportions as 
the feeling of solidarity develops among both 
workers and employers. 

The chief provisions of the new Bill are 
as follows: In the event of a collective dis- 
pute, the parties concerned, or their repre- 
sentatives, must meet together before any 
cessation of work takes place, provided that 
either of the parties desires such a meeting. 
If no agreement is arrived at, the minister of 
labour or the prefect of the department may 
require them to meet again before any 
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stoppage of work occurs. In the event of 
these two attempts at conciliation being un- 
successful, and a strike or lockout taking 
place, a further recourse to conciliation may be 
had at the request of either of the parties or 
at the suggestion of the minister of labour or 
the prefect of the department. This meeting 
will be held in the presence of conciliators 
chosen by agreement between the two parties, 
or, in default of such agreement, by the 
minister or by the prefect, the reason being 
that once matters have reached this serious 
stage it is desirable to have present persons 
who, having no private interest in the dis- 
pute, may by invoking the national interest 
use their influence in favour of moderation 
and reason. 


Should the Minister think fit, in place of 
naming conciliators he may summon the 
parties before the Superior Conciliation Com- 
mission, made up of an equal number of em- 
ployers and workers chosen by the Minister 
from among the members of the National 
Economie Council. 

Should the stoppage of work be prolonged, 
the minister or the prefect, acting on his own 
initiative or at the demand of one of the 
parties, may make renewed efforts to bring 
about the concilation of the dispute. 

A committee to investigate the possibilities 
of a national unemployment insurance scheme 
being established in Canada was appointed 
at a meeting of the Winnipeg Trades and 
Labour Council, early in April. 

The management of the Canadian National 
Railways announced recently that no de- 
ductions would be made in future from wages 
of injured workmen on account of allowances 
awarded to them by workmen’s compensation 
boards. 





The Alberta Minimum Wage Board held 
special sessions during April at the request 
of the Calgary Hairdressers and Beauty Par- 
lours Association, to consider a proposal to 
suspend Order No. 4 (Lasour Gazerrs, Aug- 
ust, 1925, page 779), so far as it affects beauty 
parlours the claim being made that the rate 
of wages established by the order is too high. 





Acting under instructions of the American 
Federation of Labour Executive Council at its 
recent meeting in Miami, Florida, President 
William Green has addressed a letter to state 
and city central bodies of organized labour 
soliciting their assistance in a nation-wide sur- 
vey of industry’s attitude towards middle-aged 
workers and the effect of automatic machinery 
on employment. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


ee employment situation at the end of 
April was reported by the Superinten- 
dents of the Employment Service of Canada 
to be as follows:— 

Farm work in the Province of Nova Scotia 
was progressing and some farm hands were 
being sought from the different employment 
offices. The fishing industry reported fair 
catches. Building and construction were fair- 
ly busy in Halifax, but not very much work 
had yet opened up in the other districts of 
the province. The coal mining industry re- 
ported normal production. Lumber operations 
were quiet, and some substantial cuts were 
awaiting river driving. Manufacturing was 
normally busy, this report including the iron 
and steel section of the industry, Trade was 
showing an improvement. The demand for 
women domestic workers was rather heavy, 
being in excess of the supply at Halifax. 

Farmers in the province of New Brunswick 
were engaged on spring activities, and some 
orders for farm hands were being notified to 
the offices. The opening of the lobster season 
toward the close the month had increased 
activity in the fishing industry. The logging 
industry was fairly quiet, although vacancies 
for river drivers were being notified. With a 
fair program of work in contemplation the 
volume of activity in the construction indus- 
try was on the increase. Manufacturing con- 
tinued normally active. Trade was fairly good, 
while transportation was brisk, the only un- 
favourable feature in this latter industry being 
the conclusion of the winter port activities at 
Saint John. Demands for women domestic 
workers were about as numerous as usual. 


From the Province of Quebec it was re- 
ported that the spring expansion in the agri- 
cultural industry was making itself felt at the 
employment, offices. Log driving was the chief 
branch of the logging industry to require 
workers, and many who follow this line were 
being placed. Generally speaking, the manu- 
facturing industries throughout this province 
appeared active and some increases in pro- 
duction were reported. Although weather 
had been holding up building and construction 
to some extent, increases in the demands for 
the different classes of tradesmen were re- 
ported: particular mention was made of the 
large number of workers engaged by the City 
of Montreal on repairs to pavements. Trans- 
portation showed increased activity due to the 
opening of navigation, and orders for long- 


shoremen were being received. Trade condi- 
tions were satisfactory for the season. The 
demand for women domestic workers con- 
tinued to exceed the supply. 

Most of the Ontario employment offices 
reported a pronounced shortage of experienced 
farm workers, single men being mostly in de- 
mand. Factories throughout this province 
were reported to be steady, with production 
above the average: mechanics of all kinds 
were in constant demand, particularly in the 
metal trades, while Hamilton and Brantford 
were singled out for special mention as to the 
briskness of activity at those points. Building 
operations were commencing with the result 
that most tradesmen were busy, although one 
or two points still reported a substantial sur- 
plus of workers of different classes. Road 
construction had also begun in some districts. 
The usual situation was reported in the min- 
ing group in Northern Ontario, namely, pro- 
duction continued at a normal level, but not 
many additional workers were being engaged. 
The only activity in the logging industry was 
the placement of river drivers. The customary 
shortage of cooks-general was reported. 

With seeding becoming practically general 
in Manitoba the demands for farm workers 
were fairly numerous, although a sufficient 
number of suitable workers appeared to be 
available to cope with requirements. With a 
total valuation of building permits issued in 
the City of Winnipeg to date this year of 
over three million dollars, it would appear 
that considerable activity would be experi- 
enced in the building industry at that point: 
elsewhere throughout the province railway 
construction was the chief feature of the con- 
struction group and substantial numbers of 
men were being placed at such employment. 
Mining activity in the north portion of Mani- 
toba continued and a new rich tin strike was 
reported. Under manufacturing it was stated 
that three eastern firms were 1o establish 
branches in Winnipeg shortly. The demand 
for logging workers was practically negligible. 
The usual shortage of cooks and cooks gen- 
eral was reported. Prior to the end of the 
month the demands for farm workers notified 
to the Saskatchewan employment offices were 
quite numerous, owing to the increased activ- 
ity incidental to seeding, but toward the end 
of the month the number of vacancies had 
decreased. The building and construction 
group seemed slow in getting underway, and 
substantial numbers were waiting for em- 
ployment in these lines. Prince Albert was 
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the only office reporting any activity in the 
logging industry, while the demand for casual 
labour throughout the province wes rather fair. 
There were plenty of applicants to fill all 


vacancies. The usual spring shortage of 
women domestic workers was reported 
Unfavourable weather was holding up seed- 


ing in the Province of Alberta, and while the 
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1929 1928 
April March February April March February 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Siam Eton en cree cake 252,810, 151 180,854,473 138, 945, 893 229,564,777 177,319, 254 

Imports, merchandise for 

conSumption............... Sigil is aanectassnat 135, 289, 621 97,042,055 78,490,470 120,418,027 85, 932,397 

Exports, Canadian produce... $ |.............. 114, 763,270 82,259,345 58,975,315 106,974, 564 88, 565, 196 
Guscomipacdubyncolleeted saat. c aaa G: tilllsckaminc aura teeter actos 15,506,308 13, 139,408 19, 627,309 12,881, 684 
Bank debits to Individual 

accounts ............ alesis oicrecetan te) all nielapeatcsevaters tacts 3, 982.171, 969] 8,427, 281,316) 3, 298,074,573] 3,215, 407,776) 3,101,983, 416 
Bank notes in circulation... Ree Die eee cy, 188,726,256 162 , 332,853 170, 688 , 098 176,805,067 160, 622, 392 
Bank deposits, savings......... BO eee toe reise 1,512,079,960| 1,518,536, 768] 1,511,837, 937| 1,487,787, 722| 1,477,807, 215 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............. 1,294,059,127] 1,248,466, 643} 1,175,418,388] 1,148, 782,772] 1,100, 187, 256 
Security Prices, Index Number— 

Commie StOGks. shiek. sok ewe ase 191-8 192-6 209-4 156-6 149-5 146-0 

Preferred BtOCKB). £2. osc -\s/ se seis als 104-3 106-8 108-1 111-4 109-9 110-9 

(4) Index of interest rates.......... 103-3 101-2 98-1 88-7 88:7 87-7 
(2)(3) Prices, Whoselale, Index 

PUEE oes he Gs sisi Ga= 8 Saas 94-1 96-1 95-7 98:3 97-7 96-8 
(2)Prices, Retail, Family bud- 

Otten Reece ie « aowtcie ee apie ass 21-30 21-52 21-41 21-11 21-15 21-25 
(4)Business failures, number......... 140 181 175 125 149 208 
(4)Business failures, liabilities. $ 2,431,120 699,542 2,417,897 1,557, 633 6,846, 062 3,961,779 
@)Employment, Index Number, 

Employers pay roll figures. 110-4 111-4 110-5 102:3 102-6 102-0 
(2) (§) Unemployment, percentage ‘ 

(trade union members)........... 6-0 6-8 6-3 6-5 7-0 6-8 
prt eriaeeP ATU Soe ot cele a ee ec es ae erase iaeerni spews a ela 14,811 4,634 26, 983 14, 665 4,312 
Railway— : 

(5)Car loadings, revenue, az i . 

TEPID MT Mee cee cise cere oer cars 261,264 259, 327 264,129 241, 266 253,191 255,776 

(7)Canadian National Rail- : 4 2 e 

ways, gross earnings..... 18,651,197 18,145,568 19,614,509 16,095, 788 17,393,076 19,587, 484 
(8)Operating pene Ape S| ee een a ey ce pete ee 16,460, 137 16,859, 450 16,361,270 16,176,971 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, gross earnings. - eae alla ke eck ae: 17,538,585 14,458, 245 15,296,101 16,807,501 14,973,001 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

y ting ex Ss, i a 

pies. kiss 2 Bray ate tener corsien 13,582,309 12, 666, 872 12,891, 568 13,174, 294 12,369,913 

eee ee r Fee eel lie yas alte etacarnie | uae cheers 246 2,866, 243,191] 2,357,512,506) 2,923, 456,738) 3,013,199, 841 
Building permits........5...65 S evawickere thst rears 24,056, 656 10,473,479 18,527,846 15, 128,413 10,323, 405 
(?) Contracts awarded......... $ 43,328, 200 27,125,300 28, 425, 800 56,345, 800 22, 946, 100 25,875,200 
Mineral production— y d e y 

iorirOW sles tense eee eens tons 79,341 86,176 93,939 ae ste ae ae oa 

Steel ingots and castings..... tons 122,102 137, 158 eee oe Con tae 

ee TS town 5,744) 5,370'384| -1,6101528| 1,1287087] —1,405,423| 1,413,853 

RSH tetera tome Node dees ‘OUS| 2! «21-1 eee 370, ,610, » to, 209, 2 pe Lones 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt lbs. 288,010 “ 506, 861 _ 690,734 5 a "4 cree 98 oa ag 
Crude petroleum imports...... Gal. |e c ese enes 73,025,000 45, 483,000 4,040, , , > , 
eu ber AIM POrthi.,...se2 wicca « Mal teetearace scateemenereee 11,112,000 6,514,000 4,340,000 6, ede 5,719,000 
Cotton UMPOTtS. «2.02.05 s002 20: Tips sae sive satel 16, 671,000 13,089, 000 7,065,000 12, 239, 000 11, 854, 000 
Boe cele is each Col 285,493,890 154,106,766] 216,598,768] 189,899,862 165, 110,815 
Ls dacdion Sieh ies Bae. Eee taec dy lecisais, ee 1,600,000 1,304,000 1,617,000 1,464,000 
Sugar penser On PEN, Reto MSGi) hese ricitaacaalee 54,461,000 44,463,000 67,624,000 59,485,000 64,809, 000 
Output of central electric sta- : , 

tions, daily average........ Her Alan litereia iene iohehene aren 47,436,000 48, 088 , 000 42,207,000 43,308,000 ay ose ben 

i 49,060,000 46, 957,000 46, 295,000 44,505,000 39,962, 
(10)Sales of insurance........... Si he eas sisepayeisreoieie.s oe ae ter on 199° 645 197.976 189/822 
ING WSD EINE Ss soe sider sisters aieiele HOU | repeverstessen Ale 218 e OR 5B 90°517 15 232 10°315 
Automobiles, passenger...........0.[--+5eeeseer eee 32, 83: , ' ’ 
ss a 194-0 183-7 160-0 164-1 163 +7 
MIBSINICSS ECs caheialele eee cestalotastois oll @ipelshe'areinielelaves 9 d } ba ss 
i j : 3-1 160-6 168-2 166-1 
Industrial production...........2-[sceeeeees etree 200-1 a ; 38.9 158-4 
Avliegniartpe putea eee tay cietlesev eerie ctcraral| wi-t=te/ave.eueletaptsi+/ 208-0 179-8 157-0 168 

















ee a SS ee ea ea 
(1) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(2) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(3) Revised and based upon 1926 as 100. 


(4) Bradstreet. ; 

(5) Figures for end of previous m 

(6) Figures for four weeks ending 
responding previous periods. 


(11) The index of the physical vo r 
loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 1 
eee araction: Manufacturing includes production of flour, 


of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings of cattle, sheep, 


ing and construction. 


onths. 
April 27, 1929, and cor- 


(7) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 


(19) Life 


lume of business includes forestry, 
Industrial commo L r 
sugar, newsprint, pl 
and hogs; storage 


Conn. 


Sales 


(8) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(®) MacLean’s Building Review 


Insurance Research Bureau, 


Hartford 


mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
dity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
g iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
holdings of butter and cheese. 
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demand for men was on the increase it was 
still below normal, with applicants sufficiently 
plentiful. Highway and railway construction 
were opening up and numbers of men were 
being taken on for such employment. Build- 
ing construction was likewise opening up, and 
a rather favourable season was in prospect. 
No activity in the coal mining industry was 
reported, and mines were not working full 
time. The demands for women domestic 
workers were fairly heavy and there was a 
shortage of suitable applicants. 


The logging and lumbering industry in the 
Province of British Columbia was apparently 
improving, as several offices reported having 
supplied workers. The metal mining industry 
was active and a few workers were being 
placed in it. Construction work was opened 
up to some extent, although not many place- 
ments were yet being made: railroad construc- 
tion seemed to be the branch of the industry 
most active. Conditions in the Province of 
British Columbia generally speaking, although 
work was not opening up as briskly as in 
some other years, appeared to be quite fay- 
ourable for the season nevertheless. 


Employment at the begin- 
EMPLoyers’ ning of April showed a de- 
Reports cline, which was somewhat 


larger than that noted on 
April 1, 1928; that this was so, was partly 
due to a slackening of activity over the Easter 
holidays, which in the last few years have 
fallen in the middle of the month, while the 
unseasonable weather generally prevailing 
also had an adverse effect upon employment. 
Despite these factors, the situation continued 
decidedly better than on April 1 of any other 
year since 1920. The Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics tabulated returns from 6,508 firms 
whose staffs aggregated 940,086 persons, com- 
pared with 946,997 in the preceding month. 
The index number (with the 1926 average as 
the base equal to 100) stood at 110.4, as com- 
pared with 111.4 on March 1, 1929, and with 
102.3, 97.4, 92.5, 88.3, 90.4, 88.7, 81.8 and 
85.1 on April 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 
1925, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 


The Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported improvement, 
while curtailment was registered in Quebec 
and Ontario. In the Maritime Provinies, 
there were increases in employment in manu- 
facturing, transportation, construction and 
trade, but logging was seasonally slack. In 
Quebec, manufactures showed practically no 
change; trade and transportation afforded 
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more employment, but on the other hand 
logging and construction reported seasonal 
contractions. In Ontario seasonal losses were 
shown in logging, while manufactures and con- 
struction recorded large increases in employ- 
ment, and smaller gains were noted in mining, 
communications, transportation, services and 
trade. In the Prairie Provinces the advance 
took place chiefly in trade and construction, 
and to a smaller extent, in transportation, 
manufacturing and services, but logging, min- 
ing and highway construction were seasonally 
dull. In British Columbia, the greatest gains 
were in manufacturing, transportation and 
construction, while coal mines released some 
help. 


Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which special tabulations are made, the 
gains in the Border Cities and Toronto being 
most noteworthy. In Montreal, iron and steel 
plants, trade, services and construction re- 
corded heightened activity, but rubber, textile 
and musical instrument factories were slacker. 
In Quebec, construction and transportation 
registered the most outstanding gains, while 
there were only small changes in other in- 
dustries. In Toronto, considerable increases 
were registered in manufacturing, notably of 
vegetable food and textile products, and in 
building, services and trade. In Ottawa, there 
was a small advance, chiefly in manufacturing 
and trade. In Hamilton, the increase took 
place mainly in manufacturing, construction 
and trade, only slight changes occurring in 
other industries. In Windsor and the ad- 
jJacent Border Cities, there was pronounced 
expansion, principally in automobile plants. 
In Winnipeg, iron and steel plants were more 
active, as was construction. In Vancouver, 
the most marked increases were in construc- 
tion, manufacturing and shipping. 


An analysis of the statistics by industrial 
groups shows further marked improvement 
in manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industry, but also in lumber, food, build- 
ing material, textile, chemical and electrical 
apparatus plants. Communications, trans- 
portation, building and railway construction, 
services and trade also reported considerable 
improvement. On the other hand, there were 
pronounced seasonal losses in logging, and 
smaller reductions in coal mines, on highway 
construction and in factories turning out rub- 
ber, leather and non-ferrous metal products 
and musical instruments. 


An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of April, 1929. 
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Shght improvement in the 
TRADE local trade union situation 
UNIoN was indicated during March 
Reports by the returns tabulated from 


a total of 1,727 labour or- 
ganizations covering a membership of 194,890 
persons. Of these, 11,662 or a percentage of 
6.0 were idle at the close of the month con- 
trasted with 6.8 per cent of unemployed 
members in February, and with 6.5’ per cent 
in March last year. Nova Scotia and Sas- 
katchewan unions alone reported reductions 
in available employment when compared with 
February, and these were fractional only, 
while of the increases in activity recorded in 
the remaining provinces the most noteworthy 
were indicated by British Columbia and Que- 
bee unions. Considerable improvement was 
manifest in Nova Scotia during March when 
comparison is made with the situation pre- 
vailing in the same month a year ago, at- 
tributable to better conditions existing in 
the coal mines of the province during March 
this year than last. Ontario, New Bruns- 
wick, Saskatchewan, Alberta and British Col- 
umbia unions also reported a higher level of 
employment than in March a year ago, while 
small employment recessions were apparent 
among Quebec and Manitoba unions. 

A review in greater detail with tabular 
statements of the unemployment situation at 
the close of March as represented by trade 
unions is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


“During the month of March, 


EMPLOYMENT 1929, references of persons to 
OFFICE employment made by the of- 
Reports. fices of the Employment Ser- 


vice of Canada numbered 
26,423, while the placements effected totalled 
25,044. Of the latter, the placements in regu- 
lar employment were 11,885 of men and 3,886 
of women, a total of 15,771. Placements in 
casual work were 9,273. Applications for work 
reported at the offices numbered 37,104, of 
which 25,794 were of men and 11,310 were of 
women workers. Employers notified the Ser- 
vice during the month of 17,124 vacancies for 
men and 10,571 for women, a total of 27,695. 
An increase was shown ‘in the volume of 
business transacted when the above figures 
were compared, both with those of the pre- 
ceding month as well as with the correspond- 
ing period of last year, the records for Febru- 
ary, 1929, showing 21,899 vacancies offered, 
31,932 applications made and 20,184 place- 
ments effected, while in March, 1928, there 
were recorded 26,807 vacancies, 36,762 applica- 
tions for work and 24,730 placements in regu- 
lar and casual employment. A report in 


detail of the work of the offices for the month 
of March,!1929, and also for the quarterly 
period January to March may be found else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 


BUILDING pared by the Dominion 
PERMITS AND Bureau of Statistics, the 
ConTRACTS value of permits issued in 61 
AWARDED cities during March, 1929, 


was $24,056,656, as compared 
with $10,318,388 in the preceding month and 
with $15,128,413 in March, 1929. 

The MacLean Building Review estimated 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in April at $43,328 200, 
this figure being an increase of 6 per cent over 
the total value of awards reported during 
March. Construction volume for the year to 
date now stands 12 per cent ahead of that for 
the corresponding period of 1928. Of the 
April total, $16,252,100 was for business build- 
ings; $14,643,400 was for residential buildings, 
$7,328,600 was for engineering undertakings. 
The apportionment of the contracts awarded 
during April, 1929, by provinces was as fol- 
lows: Ontario, $18,629,600; Quebec, $10,820,- 
000; New Brunswick, $743,500; Nova Scotia, 
$409,000; Prince Edward Island, $1,000; 
British Columbia, $5,275,900; Alberta, $2,041,- 
800; Saskatchewan, $3,369,300; Manitoba, 
$2,038,100. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain in- 
dustries during the recent 
months and also in the corre- 
sponding months in the previous year are 
given in the table on page 478. 

Reflecting. in part a high level of opera- 
tions im March, business activity was greater 
during the first quarter than in any simular 
period since the war. The automobile indus- 
try produced more units than in lany previous 
period of the same duration, the output in 
March being in excess of 40,000 trucks. Opera- 
tions in the iron and steel industry were at a 
higher level than at any time since the term1- 
nation of the war, the production of steel in 
March being more than 137,000 tons. Re- 
flecting in part the expanded building pro- 
gram in Montreal, the value of building per- 
mits attained in March the high level of 
$24,000,000. Cumulative carloadings from the 
first of the year to the middle of April were 
932,857 cars, exceeding by a slight margin the 
loadings in the same period of 1928, when the 
delay in the marketing of a grain crop re- 
sulted in an abnormally high level. Accord- 


INDUSTRIAL 
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to information recently made available, 
the sum of the value of imports and exports 
during the fiscal year ended March 31 
amounted to $2,655,000,000, being greater 
than in any similar period in the history of 
the Dominion. 


Ing 


A summary of Canadian 


EXTERNAL Trade prepared by the De- 
TRADE. partment of National Rev- 


enue shows that in March, 
1929, the merchandise entered for consump- 
tion amounted to $135,289,621 as compared 
with $97,042,055 in the preceding month, and 
with $120,418,027 in March, 1928. The chief 
imports in March, 1929, were: Iron and its 
products, $44,255,416; Fibres, textiles and tex- 
tile products, $22,522,269; Non-metallic min- 
erals and products, $13,443,644. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
March, 1929, amounted to $114,763,270, as 
compared with $82,259,345 in February, 1929, 
and with $106,974,564 in March, 1928. The 
chief exports in March, 1929, were: Agricul- 
tural and vegetable products, mainly foods, 
$34,134,323; Wood, wood products and paper, 
$28,115,139; Non-ferrous metals and their 
products, $14,182,886. 

In the twelve months ending March, 1929, 
exports of domestic merchandise totalled 
$1,363,611,820, and imports $1,265,639,894. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
April, 1929, was much greater than in March, 
a strike of carpenters in Montreal, which in- 
volved a large number of men for almost the 
entire month, accounting for the greater part 
of the increase. The time loss in man work- 
ing days was practically the same as during 
April, 1928, although there were fewer dis- 
putes reported. There were in existence dur- 
ing the month twelve disputes, involving 2,310 
workpeople, and resulting in a time loss of 
24,201 working days, as compared with eleven 
disputes involving 1,363 workpeople and re- 
sulting in a time loss of 3,079 working days 
in March. In April, 1928, there were on 
record sixteen disputes, involving 1,813 work- 
people, and resulting in a time loss of 22,087 
working days. At the end of April there were 
on record four disputes affecting 1,065 work- 
people, not including those strikes and lock- 
outs in which employment conditions were 
reported to be no longer affected but which 
had not been formally called off, 


Prices 


The cost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 


prices for pig iron and _ steel sheets. 


terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities showed a seasonal decline to $11.01 for 
April, as compared with $11.23 for March; 
$10.27 for April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; 
$11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1928; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921; 
$16.92 for May, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1924. The 
most important change was a seasonal fall in 
the price of eggs, while slight declines occurred 
in the prices of veal, mutton, bacon, lard, 
dairy butter, prunes, sugar and potatoes. Tho 
prices of beef, pork, rice, beans and evaporated 
apples were slightly higher. Including the cost 
of fuel and rent with that of foods the total 
budget averaged $21.30 at the beginning of 
April, as compared with $21.52 for March; 
$21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for April, 1927; 
$21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 1925; 
$20.58 for April, 1924; $21.21 for April, 19238; 
$20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $2001 for 
April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. Fuel 
and rent were practically unchanged. 


In wholesale prices the index number of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, based upon 
prices in 1926 as 100, was substantially lower 
at 94-1 for April, as compared with 96-1 for 
March; 98-3 for April, 1928; 97-5 for April, 
1927; and 101-2 for April, 1926. In the classi- 
fication according to chief component materials 
six of the eight main groups were lower, while 
two were slightly higher. The groups which 
declined were: the Vegetables and their Pro- 
ducts group, due to lower prices for grains, 
fidur and other milled products, bananas, 
lemons, vegetable oils, rubber, cocoa beans, 
potatoes and naval stores, which more than 
offset higher prices for tea, coffee, oranges, 
dried fruits and hay; the Animals and their 
Products group, due to lower prices for milk, 
eggs and fish, which more than offset higher 
prices for live-stock, meats, furs, hides and 
lard; the Fibres, Textile and Textile Pro- 
ducts group, because of slightly lower levels 
for raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk and Jute; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due mainly to slight declines in some lines of 
British Columbia cedar; the Non-Ferrous 
Metals group, due to general declines in the 
prices of basic metals; and the Non-Metallic 
Minerals group, because of lower levels for 
coal and gasoline, which more than offset 


advances in the prices of glass, crushed stone, 


sand and gravel. The Iron and its Products 
group advanced, mainly because of higher 
The 
Chemicals and Allied Products group was also 
higher, due to increases in the prices of white- 
lead, litharge and cream of tartar. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1929 


URING the month of April five applica- 
tions for the establishment of Boards of 
Conciliation and Investigation umder the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act were received in the Department of 
Labour, as follows:— 

(1) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Camadian Marconi Company, Limited, the 
employees concerned being Canadian Marconi 
Telegraphers, members of Division No. 59, 
Commercial Telegraphers’ Union of North 
America. The application stated that the dis- 
pute affected approximately 300 employees 
who were seeking new agreements involving 
increased wages and improved working con- 
ditions. A board was established on April 10, 
and was constituted as follows:—Mr. Joseph 
Singer, Toronto, chairman, appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a Jomt recommen- 
dation from the other board members; Lieu- 


tenant-Colonel Wilfred Bovey, OBE. 
Montreal, company’s nominee, and Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, Toronto, employees’ nom- 
jnee. 


(2) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company being 
members of the Ottawa Railway Employees’ 
Union. The application stated that the cause 
of the dispute was the employees’ desire to 
have a system of alternating day and night 
shifts instituted, still retaiming certain privi- 
leges for senicr men; also the employees’ 
request for wage increases ranging from five 
to ten cents per hour. The apphcation was 
under consideration at the close of the 
month. 

(3) On behalf of locomotive firemen and 
enginemen in the employ of the Canadian 
National Railways and being members of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, Failure to reach an agreement 
with the management concerning certain 
rules governing the service of the applicants 
was given as the cause of the dispute, which 
was stated to directly affect 4,500 employees. A 
board was established on April 26 and Mr. 
John M. Godfrey, K:C., Toronto, was ap- 
pointed a member thereof on the recommen- 
dation of the employees concerned. At the 
close of the month steps were being taken 
looking to the completion of the board. 

(4) On behalf of certain employees of the 
Ottawa Electric Railway Company, being 
motormen and conductors, cne-man car op- 
erators, shopmen, shedmen, trackmen, line- 
men and warehouse employees, members of 
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Division No. 279, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America. The application stated that the 
dispute, which related to wages, affected 320 
employees directly and 200 indirectly. A 
board was established on April 30, and mem- 
bers thereof were appointed as follows:—on 
the company’s recommendation, Mr. Red- 
mond Quain, Ottawa; on the empioyees’ 
recommendation, Mr. H. J. Burns, Ottawa. 
Shortly after the close of the month His 
Honour Judge E. J. Daly, Ottawa, was ap- 
pointed chairman on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other board members. 

(5) On behalf of various shipbuilding 
firms at Vancouver, B.C., namely: the 
British Columbia Marine Engineers and 
Shipbuilders, Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd., 
Burrard Shipyard and Engineering Works, 
Chappell Bros., Pacifie Salvage Company, A. 
Linton and Co., Eriksen Boatbuilders, Ltd., 
and Burrard Drydock Co., Ltd., members of 
the Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Camadian 
Manufacturers’ Association, and certain of 
their employees being ships’ caulkers, mem- 
bers of Shipyard Branch No. 2. Amalgamated 
Carpenters of Canada. The parties concerned 
in this dispute jointly applied for a board, 
demands on the part of the employees for 
increased wages being given as the cause of 
the dispute. Twenty employees were stated to 
be directly affected and 150 indirectly. A 
board was established by the Minister on 
April 30 and board members were appointed 
as follows:—on the employers’ recommenda- 
tion, Mr. Ernest F. Cribb, Vancouver; on the 
employees’ recommendation, Mr. Henry Bur- 
gess, Vancouver. At the close of the month 
the board had not been completed by the ap- 
pointment of a chairman. 


Other Proceedings under the Statute 


Reference was made in the April issue of 
the Larour Gazerre to the establishment of a 
board to enquire into a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees being locomotive engineers, 
members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. On April 22 the board was com- 
pleted by the appomtment of the Honour- 
able Mr. Justice W. E. Raney, Toronto, as 
chairman, this appointment being made on 
the joint recommendation of the other board 
members, Messrs. J. L. Counsell, K.C., Ham- 
ilton, and A. C. Boyce, K-C., Ottawa, the 
employer's and employees’ nominees, — re- 
spectively. 
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CANADIAN RAILWAY BOARD OF ADJUSTMENT No. 1 


Summary of Recent Proceedings 


frour new decisions were recently given by 

the Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1. This Board was established by 
a voluntary agreement concluded in 1918 be- 
tween the various railway companies and 
certain of the railway organizations, its ori- 
ginal purpose being to secure uninterrupted 
service on the railways during the continu- 
ance of the war. The Board consists of six 
representatives of labour, one for each of the 
following railway brotherhoods: the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men, the Order of Railway Conductors, the 
Brotherhood of Railway ‘Trainmen, the 
Order of Telegraphers, and the Brotherhood 
of Maintenance of Way Employees and Rail- 
way Shop Labourers. Earlier decisions were 
outlined in the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 
1929, and in previous issues. The third report 
of the proceedings of the Board, covering the 
decisions rendered from October 1, 1923, to 
September 30, 1927, was issued as a supple- 
ment to the issue of November, 1927. 


Case No. 343—Canadian National Rail- 
ways (Atlantic Region) and _ Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 


A locomotive engineer was dismissed on a 
charge of having been under the influence of 
liquor when on duty, after the foreman had 
taken him off duty owing to his alleged condi- 
tion. The employees contended that the 
foreman acted on a suspicion arising from 
certain unusual circumstances which had led 
to trouble. The company stated that an in- 
vestigation was held to consider the foreman’s 
action, which was considered to have been 
fully justified. The Board found that this 
investigation was not conducted as it should 
have been, and that while the engineer was 
responsible for the trouble referred to, the 
evidence as to his supposed intoxication was 
contradictory. Under these circumstances the 
Board sustained the employees’ claim for 
reinstatement of the engineer, but without pay 
for the time he was out of service. 


Case No. 345—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


Since May, 1927, the operator at Prince 
Albert had been called for Sunday duty to 
clear a passenger train, being required to re- 
main on duty for 24 hours until this train is 
reported into the next station. The train 


despatcher claimed that he was entitled to the 
remuneration he would have received had he 
been called to perform this service, for all the 
time since the company first called on the 
operator instead of the train despatcher to 
perform it. The company contended that the 
practice of calling on the operator in such 
circumstances was quite common, and that 
the operator in this case did not touch the 
despatcher’s sheets. The Board ruled that the 
facts did not indicate any violation of the 
schedule conditions, and denied the employees’ 
claim. 


Case No. 346—Canadian National Railways 
(Western Region) and Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers. 


A despatcher failed to give a “slow” order 
to an extra freight train, and an investiga- 
tiom was held next day with the result that 
he was demoted. He was not informed of 
the decision for three weeks, and in the mean- 
time he had obtained employment elsewhere 
with the Canadian National Commercial Tele- 
graphs, as operator. He held the latter posi- 
tion for about four months, after which time 
the company reinstated him as despatcher. 
The employees contended that the  tele- 
graphers’ schedule provided that an employee 
should be given a decision within ten days of 
suspension, or if kept waiting more than ten 
days for a decision should be paid schedule 
wages for time in excess of ten days whatever 
the decision might be. There was no excep- 
tion made which permitted the company to 
deduct wages earned during the interval at 
another occupation. 

Accordingly claim was made for wages 
alleged due to the despatcher for the ten 
days during which he was awaiting a decision. 
The company pointed out that the despaitcher 
was reinstated, not because he was proved 
not guilty of the mistake, but in order to 
give him another chance; and that in view of 
the fact that he entered the service of the 
company in another capacity, earning wages 
equal to what he would have received as a 
despatcher, his claim could not be justified. 

The Board did not sustain the employees’ 
claim. The decision however pointed out 
that the telegraphers’ agreement provided 
specifically that pay should be allowed beyond 
a certain time, pending investigations. In the 
opinion of the Board the spirit of this rule 
pre-supposed that there should be no undue 
delay in rendering decisions following investi- 
gations. But in the present case it was held 
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that delay in rendering the decision had no 
consequence unfavourable to the employee, 
who suffered no financial loss. 


Case No. 347—Edmonton, Dunvegan & 
British Columbia Railway and Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers. 

A lineman who had been in the service of 
the company for about eleven years met with 
an accident in the course of his employment 
on June 3, 1927, both bones being broken 
in the right leg between the knee and ankle. 
He immediately came under the British 
Columbia Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
and received benefit from that Board up to 
May 20, 1928. On May 1, 1928, a specialist 
who was in charge of the case reported the 
injured man to be fit for duty. Accordingly, 
he reported for duty on May 8, but was told 
that a report on his case would have to be 
made by a company physician. This report 
not having been delivered on May 12, the 
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man himself secured it from the company 
doctor and delivered it to the assistant man- 
ager. The report of the company doctor 
suggested that the man should not be re- 
quired to climb telephone poles for some fur- 
ther time. On May 21 the general manager 
decided that the man might report for duty 
on June 1. The employees contended that 
wages should be paid from May 13 to May 
31, less compensation of $10 received from 
May 13 to 20. The general manager stated 
that it had not been thought advisable, for 
the company’s sake and his own, to employ 
the man until he had made further recovery, 
pointing out that his condition was such that 
he was in receipt of workmen’s compensation 
until May 20. The general manager stated 
further that when the man was employed it 
was necessary to employ also a relief lineman. 

The Board sustained the claim of the em- 
ployees to. the extent of awarding payment 
for time lost from May 21 to May 81. 





STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1929 


HE Number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Camada during April was 
twelve, aS compared with eleven during the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was very much greater than in March, the 
difference being caused chiefly by a strike of 
carpenters in Montreal which involved a large 
number of workmen for almost the entire 
month. As compared with April, 1928, there 
was little difference in time loss although the 
number involved in April, 1929, was greater. 











Number | Number of| Time loss 
Date oO employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
PAE LOLI ea iseleseve 010 12 2,310 24, 201 
SMars, NO203, 60 oc ted co 11 1,363 3,079 
GAT yk OD Same ctanaainvoe 16 1,813 22,087 


* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical table, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
together. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time lossis caused, but aseparate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘ minor disputes.” ; 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 
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Four disputes, involving 261 workpeople, 
were carried over from March, and eight dis- 
putes commenced during April. Of these 
twelve disputes, eight terminated during the 
month, five being in favour of the workers, 


‘two in favour of the employers and one re- 


sulting in a compromise. At the end of April, 
therefore, there were on record four disputes 
involying strikes or lockouts, as follows: 
plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; shipwrights, etc., 
Vancouver, B.C.; shoe factory workers, Tor- 
onto, Ont., and carpenters at Montreal, P.Q. 

Particulars as to two disputes occurring in 
March were received too late to be included 
in the April issue of the Lasour Gazerrn. One 
of these involved one hundred employees in 
a men’s clothing factory in Montreal from 
March 2 to March 6. The strikers demanded 
that the employer should have work made 
up only in union contractors’ shops, and this 
was agreed to. The other dispute, as stated 
in the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrn, was a 
strike on March 18 of telegraph operators em- 
ployed by a firm of stock brokers with offices 
in both Canada and the United States. In- 
formation secured as to this dispute indi- 
cates that only eight employees in Canada 
were effected, located in Montreal and 
Vancouver, and that these were replaced im- 
mediately. The dispute arose because the 
emiployer refused to sign an agreement with 
the union providing that only Morse tele- 
graph operators should operate automatic 
telegraph printing machines. The employer 
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reported that the strikers were replaced by 
operators of such machines. 

A dispute between an elevator manufactur- 
ing company and its employees was reported 
in the press as having occurred in Toronto 
on April 27. The employer having discharged 
a union member was called upon by the union 
to dismiss twenty-five non-union members 
working under permission of the union. This 
demand was complied with, but the inter- 
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national officers of the union ordered the rein- 
statement of these employees. Therefore, no 
dispute between the employer and the union 
arose involving a cessation of work and there 
was no dispute between the employer anid the 
temporarily discharged workmen. 

The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous paragraph, 
nor does it include disputes as to which in- 
formation has been received indicating that 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING APRIL, 1929 








Number Time 

of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 





(a) Strikes and Lockouts 


ConstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 


Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 234 
Painters, Victoria, B.C........ 120 480 
Shipbuilding— 
Shipwrights, etc., Vancouver, 
SEC Sey. caren Oe em ok 125 3,000 
SERVICE— 
Recreational— 


Musicians, Ottawa, Ont....... 





(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during 


Minine, Non-Frerrous SmeEvrine 


AND QUARRYING— 
Coal miners, New Waterford, 
ere, eee 50 50 
MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and Shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, 
CN temo tree: ore ae ance: 33 215 
Clothing (including knitted goods)— 
Ladies’ clothing factory 
workers, Winnipeg, Man.... 25 50 
Other Metal Products— 
Metal polishers, Toronto, Ont. 11 80 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Labourers (factory), Toronto, 
GOES Seen naan res 10 15 
CoNsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and Structures— 
Painters, Montreal, P.Q....... 850 15, 000 
Carpenters, cement workers 
and labourers, Ottawa, Ont.. 70 35 
Carpenters, Montreal, P.Q..... 1,000 5,000 








Occurring prior t 


“I 





42 





o April, 1929. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 5, 1929, in favour of workers. 


Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 


Commenced Mar. 25, 
working conditions. 
in favour of workers. 


April, 1929. 


1929, to maintain union 
Terminated April 8, 1929, 


Commenced April 2, 1929, for reinstatement of 
shot firer. Terminated April 3, 1929, in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 5, 1929, against discharge of 
employees. Terminated April 8, in favour 
of workers. 


Commenced April 16, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 25, 1929, in favour of workers. 


Commenced April 8, 1929, against dismissal of 
foreman. Terminated April 10, 1929, in favour 
of employer. 


Commenced April 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated April 25, 1929. Compromise. 


Commenced April 19, 1929, to secure protection 
from falling rivets. Terminated April 20, 1929, 
in favour of workers. 

Commenced April 24, 1929, for increase in wages 
and shorter hours. Unterminated. 
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employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to six such disputes, namely: electrotypers, 
Toronto, Ont.. December 20, 1926; bakers, 
Montreal, P.Q., May 1, 1927; stonecutters, 
Montreal, P.Q., June 10, 1927; sheet metal 
workers, Montreal, P.Q., September 21, 1927; 
fur workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928, 
and shoe factory workers, Toronto, Ont., 
August 138, 1928. 

Information has been received as to three 
disputes which come within the category of 
“minor disputes.” The first involved a num- 
ber of painters engaged on a building in 
Toronto who ceased work about April 11 as 
a protest against the employment of a num- 
ber of painters who were members of another 
union. The contractor is reported to have 
agreed when beginning the work that he would 
employ members of the International Union 
only, but later, when a large number of 
men were needed, some painters who were 
members of another union were engaged for 
a time. When the staff was reduced the in- 
ternational union claimed that all the mem- 
bers of the other union should be laid off 
first. The employer agreed to do this and 
work was resumed next day. The second 
dispute of this nature occurred at Carney’s 
Lake, C.B., in the power plant of a coal mine 
owing to the dismissal of an employee. Four 
other men ceased work as a protest against 
this. Officers of the union negotiated with the 
management, arrangements being made to deal 
with such grievances, and work was resumed 
the same day (April 25) the operation of the 
plant not being affected. The third “minor dis- 
pute” was that involving forty-three taxi 
drivers in London, Ont., who ceased work on 
April 9, demanding an increase in wage rates, 
namely thirty per cent of the fares collected 
and a flat addition of $5 per week instead of 
twenty-five per cent of the amount collected. 
The employer agreed to an increase to thirty 
per cent of collections but not to the addition 
of $5 per week and work was resumed after 
an hour. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Piumepers, Kinaston, Onr.—At the end of 
April nine strikers were still reported by the 
union to be on strike pay and fifteen other 
strikers were unemployed, while three had se- 
cured work with other employers during the 
month. It is reported that the employers 
have replaced the strikers with non-union 


plumbers, but other building trades have 
taken the stand that they will not work with 
non-union plumbers; accordingly work to be 
done by the latter is not commenced until 
the other trades have finished their part of 
the work and further sympathetic strikes are 
thus avoided. 

Painters, Vrerorta, B.C —The master paint- 
ers’ organization having refused to sign an 
agreement providing for an increase in pay 
from 75 cents per hour to 85 cents, the paint- 
ers and decorators ceased work late in the 
afternoon of March 25. It is reported that a 
number of non-union men joined the union 
during the dispute. As the result of negotia- 
tions between the parties an agreement was 
signed to take effect on May 1 providing for 
the increase demanded from May 1, and work 
was resumed on May 5. The agreement is 
summarized elsewhere in this issue. 

SurpwricHts, Erc., Vancouver, B.C—The 
strike of shipwrights, joiners, caulkers and 
boat builders reported in the last issue of the 
Lasour GAZETTE as having commenced on 
March 25 was in part settled on April 28 as the 
result of mediation by the resident officer of 
the Department of Labour and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia. The 
demand of the shipwrights for an increase in 
wages from $6.50 per day to $7.50 was con- 
ceded. The employer, however, would not 
offer more than $7.25 per day for caulkers. It 
was agreed to refer this question to a Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation under the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, 
and work was resumed on April 23 in the es- 
tablishments of those employers who were 
members of the Shipbuilders’ Section of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association. Two 
other firms engaged in “lining” of vessels 
for grain cargoes refused to pay these rates 
and their employees did not resume work. 
The dispute with these firms included also 
ship carpenters’ helpers who also desired cer- 
tain improvements in working conditions. 
Upon representations from the representative 
of the Department of Labour and the Deputy 
Minister of Labour for British Columbia the 
officials of these firms agreed to take the mat- 
ter up early in May upon the return of one 
of their officials. On April 29 the employees 
concerned applied for a Board of Concilia- 
tion under the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act. 

Musicians, Orrawa, Ont—As stated in 
the last issue of the Lasour Gazerrs, the 
strike of musicians employed in a theatre on 
March 25 was terminated by resumption of 
work on April 8, the employer having agreed 
to the conditions in force prior to the strike. 
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Coan Miners, New Warterrorp, N.S.—An 
official of the colliery, a shot firer, who had 
been suspended a second time for misconduct, 
was given a job in the mine, but shortly 
afterwards, with a number of miners sympa- 
thizing with him, he demanded reinstatement 
in his former position and proceeded to picket 
the mine, preventing the workmen from en- 
tering, and held up operations for a day and 
a night shift. Employees were driven from 
the engine room, fan house, the wash house, 
etc., by missiles, breaking windows, etc. It is 
estimated that about fifty employees were 
engaged in this attempt and that 250 other 
miners were indirectly affected, being pre- 
vented from working. Work was resumed the 
next day. Following this, five men were ar- 
rested and sentenced to terms of imprison- 
ment, while two of the ringleaders escaped 
and were reported to have left the country. 


SHon Factory Workers, Toronto, Ont — 
A number of employees ceased work to pre- 
vent a reduction in wages (piece-work rates), 
alleged to be from ten to thirty per cent. The 
employer refused to negotiate with the union 
or the strikers, and at the end of the month 
no settlement had been reported. A similar 
dispute occurred in this establishment in Au- 
gust, 1928, the strikers being replaced, and the 
dispute was recorded as lapsed in November, 
but the union has not called it off. 


Lapies’ ‘CLorHine Factory Workers, Win- 
NipEG, Man.—Employees ceased work on 
April 5, demanding the reinstatement of three 
pressers who had been discharged. The strik- 
ers resumed work on April 8, the employees 
affected being reinstated. 


MeraL PoLisHers, Toronto, Ont—Em- 
ployees in a metal plating establishment 
ceased work on April 16 at noon, demanding 
an increase in wages from 75 cents-85 cents 
to 90 cents per hour. On April 25 work was 
resumed, their demands having been granted, 
90 cents per hour, with other conditions as 
before, 44 hours per week, time and one-half 
for overtime and double time for Sundays and 
holidays. 


Lasourers, Factory, Toronto, Onr—Em- 
ployees in an _ establishment manufacturing 
counters, and other artificial stone supplies for 
restaurants, ceased work, demanding the rein- 
statement of their foreman who had been dis- 
missed. The following day some of the strikers 
were replaced and others the day after and 
five or six returned to work, the management 
refusing to grant the demands of the strikers. 


Parnters, Montrean, P.Q—Workmen to 
the number of 850 in the employ of certain 
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master painters and decorators and general 
contractors ceased work on April 1 to secure 
an increase in wages from 70 cents per hour 
to $1. The union stated that attempts to 
negotiate a wage scale with the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association prior to the strike had failed. 
During the strike negotiations between the 
master painters and the union resulted in an 
agreement with the union. being signed by 
twenty-two of the master painters. This pro- 
vided for an increase in the wage rate of 80 
cents per hour as from April 1, 1929, and 
further increases to 85 cents per hour on April 
1, 1930, and 90 cents on April 1, 1981. 
Work was resumed from time to time be- 
tween April 19 and April 25 when the strike 
was called off. 


(CARPENTERS, (CEMENT WORKERS AND LABOUR- 
ERS, Orrawa, Onr.—Carpenters, cement work- 
ers and labourers ceased work because they 
were not being protected by plank flooring 
from any rivets which might fall from struc- 
tural iron erection operations carried on above 
them. The employer of these workers claimed 
that it was the duty of the sub-contractor on 
the structural iron work to provide such floor- 
ing; arrangements were made to have this 
done, and work was resumed by the labourers 
that afternoon and by carpenters the next 
morning. 


CaRPENTERS, Monrreat, P.Q—Carpenters 
employed by certain contractors in Montreal 
ceased work on April 24, demanding an in- 
crease in wages from 75 cents per hour to 80 
cents with a reduction in hours from nine per 
day to eight. A number of contractors con- 
ceded this demand before the strike, and two 
others were reported to have conceded it on 
the first day of the strike. The General Con- 
tractors’ Section of the Builders’ Exchange 
offered to increase the wage rate to 80 cents, 
provided the hours remained at nine per day. 
Members of the Builders’ Exchange engaged 
carpenters under these conditions. At the end 
of the month the union stated that sixteen or 
seventeen firms had signed the agreement on 
the terms of ithe union, and that outside car- 
penters employed by the other contractors were 
being taken into the union and going on strike, 
bringing the total number on strike to one 
thousand. 





An employee of the Harbour Commissioners 
of Montreal who last year sustained sunstroke 
in the course of his employment, was awarded 
$1,989 damages by Mr. Justice Bond in the 
Superior Court at Montreal. His Lordship 
held that sunstroke might be considered as 
being an “accident” under the provision of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 
is given in the Lasour Gazette from month 
to month, bringing down to date that given 
in the issue for February, 1929, in the review 
of Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries in 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics 
as to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the 
several countries for which such figures were 
available. Many countries publish these 
statistics only once each year, the figures being 
issued in some cases after an interval of as 
much as two years, so that for such countries 
the latest figures are not for relatively recent 
dates. Information about particular disputes 
is obtained for the most part from newspaper 
reports. 


Great Britain 


During March, 28 new disputes began and 
12 were still in progress from the previous 
month, making a total of 40 disputes in pro- 
gress during the month, involving 19,100 work- 
people and resulting in a time loss during the 
month of 133,000 working days. Of the 28 
disputes beginning in March, 7 arose out of 
proposed reductions in wages, 12 on other 
wages questions, 4 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons, 
2 on other questions of working arrangements 
and 3 on questions of trade union principle. 
Settlements were made in 23 disputes, of 
which 7 were in favour of workpeople, 4 in 
favour of employers, 12 ended in compro- 
mises and in one other case, work was 
resumed pending negotiations. 


About 3,800 coal miners ceased work at 
Seaham Harbour, Durham, on March 2, when 
they refused to accept reductions in piece- 
work rates. No settlement had been reported 
at the end of March. 


About 7,000 employees of a motor car 
factory in Birmingham, went on strike on 
March 25, against a new system involving 
reductions in wages. On April 4, work was 
resumed on the employers’ terms, pending 
negotiations of terms of settlement. 


Australia 


It is reported that about 10,000 coal miners 
in New South Wales have been out of work 
since March 31, when they refused to accept 
reductions in wages. 


British India 


A strike of 100,000 cotton mill workers at 
Bombay was reported on April 26. In spite of 
the efforts of the Governor of Bombay, no 
settlement had been reached up to May 7. 


Rhodesia 


On February 16, a strike began of railway 
workers in Rhodesia which almost completely 
tied up traffic for several days, as the strike 
coincided with the rainy season in which 
many roads were impassable for motor traffic. 
The demand of the strikers was for an in- 
crease in wages to the scale paid previous to 
1922. A settlement was reached on March 
6, after which work was resumed, on the 
understanding that a Court of Inquiry be 
appointed by the Government to settle the 
dispute. On April 11, this Court gave its 
decision to the effect that the present rate 
of wages was adequate and mo increase was 
recommended. 


Belgium 


On February 16, about 3,700 glass workers 
of the Centre district went on strike for an in- 
crease in wages; later a lockout was declared 
affecting about 6,000 workers. During April a 
settlement was reached granting the increase 
in wages demanded and other conditions 
favourable to workers. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began dur- 
ing February was 41, and 50 were in effect 
at the end of the month. The number of 
workers involved in disputes in effect at the 
end of the month was 43,010 and the time 
loss for the month 914,576 working days. 

During April, a number of strikes of tex- 
tile workers occurred in the Southern States. 
Employees of a rayon factory at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, numbering about 3,000, who 
were out on a short strike in March, again 
went out on April 15, this time against the 
discharge of union workers. At various towns 
in both North and South Carolina, strikes of 
cotton mill workers began, involving in all 
about 7,000 workers. In South Carolina, the 
trouble arose out of the introduction of a 
new system by which employees were given 
an increased amount of work to do without 
a corresponding increase in wages. In some 
mills the old conditions were restored and 
work was resumed. But in other mills, as in 
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Tennessee and North Carolina the strike was 
still in progress at the end of the month. In 
North Carolina, the dispute was over the 
discharge of union employees, but other de- 
mands for increased wages and improved 
working conditions were also made. 

During February, two strikes occurred at 
various anthracite coal mines in Pennsylvania, 
involving in all about 9,000 miners for from 
two to three days. In both disputes work 
was resumed pending adjustment of griev- 
ances. 


About the middle of February, employees 
of a textile plant, numbering 1,100, at New- 
market, New Hampshire, demanded increases 
in wages and other changes. The demands 
were refused and the employers closed the 
plant indefinitely on February 19. In April 
the company served notice to their former 
employees to vacate the company houses. 
The majority of the workers involved were 
French Canadians, and it is reported that a 
large number of them have returned to Can- 
ada. 





LABOUR LEGISLATION IN ONTARIO AND QUEBEC IN 1929 


Ontario 


The Ontario Legislature, at the session which 
opened on January 30 and concluded on March 
28, 1929, enacted a considerable body of social 
and labour legislation, the principal social 
measure being the Old Age Pension Act 
making the Federal Act of 1927 effective 
within the Province. The concluding speech 
from the Throne stated that “the enactment 
of the Old Age Pension Law is a recognition 
of the responsibility of the community to 
contribute to the comfort and support of 
those who have not been fortunate enough to 
accumulate a competence during their years of 
active work. Hitherto this burden has been 
borne by local and individual effort, but much 
more satisfactory results will be rendered 
possible by public co-operation.” 

Amendments were made to the Mining Act, 
being for the most part designed to comply 
with the recommendations of the commission 
into the causes of the mining disaster at 
Hollinger mine at Timmins on February last 
year, when 39 miners were killed as the result 
of an explosion underground (Lasour GAZETTE, 
November, 1928, page 378 etc.). An act was 
passed for the prevention of silicosis,. arrange- 
ments being made for the periodical medical 
inspection of workmen exposed to silica dust. 
This disease is now included among the indus- 
trial diseases covered by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Act (Lasour GAZETTE, 
June, 1926, page 574; May, 1926, page 450 
etc.). The Factory, Shop and Office Building 
Act was amended in various sections, chiefly 
in connection with the hours of employment 
of young persons. Definite provision was 
made by an amendment to the Vocational 
Education Act for the systematic vocational 
guidance of children about to leave school. 


Old Age Pensions 


The Old Age Pensions Act, 1929, gives effect 
within the province to the federal Act of 
1927, which provides for the payment by the 
Dominion to the Province quarterly of an 
amount equal to one-half of the net sum paid 
out during the preceding quarter by the Proy- 
ince for Old Age Pensions. (The provisions 
of the federal Act are briefly outlined on page 
499). 


Applications for old age pensions in Ontario 
are to be made in the first instance to the 
local authority, that is, to the municipal 
Council or to a board or commission 
appointed by such council for the purpose, 
the applications being accompanied by the 
necessary proofs, etc. The local authority will 
give its decision in writing upon each apphi- 
cation, but the granting or refusal of a pension 
in any case shall be subject to appeal to the 
Commission, that is the department of the 
government appointed to administer the Act, 
and the Commission may disallow, modify or 
alter any order or ruling of the local authority, 
the decision of the Commission being final and 
binding; but the Commission may reconsider 
any decision and may rescind, alter or amend 
any order, direction or ruling previously made 
by it under the authority of this Act. 

The pensions and the expenses of admin- 
istration are to be paid out of special appro- 
priations by the legislature. Orders for the 
payment of pensions must in all cases name 
the county, city or separated town or proyi- 
sional judicial district where the pensioner 
resides. The municipal authority must receive 
full notice of the granting of a pension to any 
individual within its limits, 
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The actual distribution of pensions is 
carried out by the municipality, which is to 
be informed by the Commission of the 
amount to be contributed by the municipality 
in each case. Every municipal corporation 
thus named as a contributor will be required 
to pay an amount equal to 20 per cent of each 
pension. Where the pensioner resides in a 
provisional judicial district (other than a city 
or town of 10,000 or more population) such 
local contributions are not required. 

Pensions are exempt from provincial and 
municipal taxes and are not to be subject to 
garnishment or attachment or selzure or any 
legal process and are to be unassignable. The 
payment of pensions is subject to the con- 
tinuation of the contribution of the Dominion 
under the federal Act. 

The following sections relate to the ques- 
tion of the value of the pensioner’s residence 
as affecting his pension:— 

10. (1) Where a pensioner is the owner of 
an interest in a_ dwelling house in which he 
resides and the Commission accepts a transfer 
to it of such interest, the pension payable to 
the pensioner shall not be subject to any reduc- 
tion in respect of the annual value of such 
interest, but the Commission shall, on the death 
of the pensioner or upon his ceasing to use 
such dwelling house as his place of residence, 
be entitled to sell the pensioner’s interest there- 
in and to retain out of the proceeds of such 
sale the amount of all payments made to the 
pensioner by way of pensions in excess of the 
amount he would have received if such interest 
had not been transferred to the Commission, 
together with interest on the said payments at 
the rate of five per centum per annum, com- 
pounded annually. 

(2) The Commission shall be entitled to 
recover out of the estate of any deceased 
pensioner, as a debit due by the pensioner to 
the Commission, the sum of the pension pay- 
ments made to such pensioner from time to 
time, together with interest at the rate of five 
per centum per annum compounded annually. 

No claim shall be made by the Commission 
for the recovery of such debt directly or in- 
directly out of any part of the pensioner’s 
estate which passes by will or on an intestacy 
to any other pensioner or to any person who 
has, since the grant of such pension or for the 
last three years during which such pension has 
continued to be paid, regularly contributed to 
the support of the pensioner by the payment of 
money or otherwise to the extent, which having 
regard to the means of the person so having 
contributed, is considered by the Commission 
to be reasonable. 


The Commission may direct that the pen- 
sion may be paid to a trustee in cases where 
the pensioner is incapable, or is likely to use 
his pension otherwise than for his own benefit. 
With the consent of the pensioner, the Com- 
mission may assume the management of the 
pensioner’s property, real or personal. 

Pensioners as such are not deprived of the 
right to vote at provincial or municipal elec- 
tions. 
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The Lieutenant Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations establishing a 
commission, with chairman and other officers 
and assistants, and providing for the payment 
of salaries to the staff; to appoint boards in 
a provisional judicial district; to prescribe the 
form of application for pensions, and the 
proofs to be required; to determine the pro- 
cedure of the local authority upon hearing 
applications and the procedure of appeals to 
the commission; to fix the times at which 
pensions are payable, ete. 

The Act becomes effective on its proclama- 
tion by the Lieutenant-Governor. 


Parents’ Maintenance Act 


Several amendments were made in this Act, 
which makes a son or a daughter having suffi- 
cient means subject to the obligation to con- 
tribute to the support of a parent who by 
reason of age, disease or infirmity, is unable 
to maintain himself. Among these amend- 
ments is a new provision that proceedings 
may be taken under the Act by the admin- 
istrators of the Old Age Pensions Act in the 
case of a person applying for or in receipt of 
such pension; the consent in writing of the 
Crown Attorney not being necessary in such 
a case. 


Mining Act 


Amendments to the Mining Act were made 
in the interest of the safety working of mines 
in the provinces. Underground foremen must 
be able to give and receive orders in the 
English language and the Inspector of Mines 
is given authority to suspend any foreman or 
mine captain who is not familiar with, or does 
not understand the requirements of the min- 
ing regulations. 

The existing regulation governing the build- 
ings for thawing explosives, which applied to 
buildings situated “above ground”, was made 
to apply also to buildings under ground. A 
new series of rules was added to the existing 
regulations under section 161 of the Act. These 


rules are as follows: 


All underground buildings or — enclosures 
necessary for the housing and maintenance of 
machinery or equipment shall be constructed as 
far as practical of fire-proof material. 

All fans except “Booster” fans shall be above 
ground and shall be reversible and all fans and 
structures containing the same shall be fire- 
proof. 

Oil and grease kept underground shall be 
contained in suitable metal receptacles and the 
amount so kept shall not exceed the require- 
ments for seven days. 

There shall be a sufficient number of fire 
doors at every underground station where prac- 
ticable so that the shaft can be completely cut 
off from the rest of the mine. 
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All inflammable refuse underground shall be 
removed at least once in every 24 hours, and 
shall be brought to the surface and there dis- 
posed of in a suitable manner. : 

Every shift boss and mine captain shall 
certify in writing to the mine manager at least 
once in every week, that there is no accumula- 
tion or inflammable refuse underground in the 
area under his supervision except as reported 
by him. ; 

Suitable fire protection systems shall be in- 
stalled at all underground crushers, tipples and 
in dry shafts. 

Every mine which has a maximum production 
of 100 tons of ore per day, shall be equipped 
with the necessary mechanical apparatus so 
that the stench ethyl mercaptan may be intro- 
duced into the air line as a warning signal to 
underground workmen. 

Legible signs showing the way to emergency 
exits shall be posted in prominent places under- 
eround and all workmen shall be instructed as 
to location of auxiliary exits. 


Prevention of Silicosis 


The Silicosis Act, 1929, defines silicosis as a 
fibroid condition of the lungs caused by the 
inhalation of silica dust. It is provided that 
“a person shall not be employed in the 
cutting, polishing or finishing of granite who is 
not the holder of a subsisting certificate given 
by a medical examiner under this Act that 
such a person is medically fit to be employed 
in such occupation.” 

Certificates are to be issued for a definite 
period, and may be renewed under prescribed 
conditions. It is provided that the owner, 
manager, proprietor, or superintendent of any 
works in which the cutting and polishing of 
granite is carried on shall provide such masks 
and other appliances to be used by the per- 
sons employed in such works for their protec- 
tion against silicosis as may be approved from 
time to time by the Minister of Health. 
Owners, managers must at all times take such 
precautions and use such appliances as may 
be directed by the Factory Inspection Branch 
of the Department of Labour. Regulations 
may be made under the Act for the appoint- 
ment of medical examiners and for the exam- 
ination of applicants for certificates, ete. 

The Minister of Health, with the approval 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
make such regulations from time to time as 
may be deemed desirable for the better 
security of workmen employed in cutting, 
polishing, and finishing granite and for their 
protection against silicosis or other industrial 
diseases which may be contracted in pursuing 
their occupation. 

The Minister of Health with the approval 
of the Lieutenant Governor in Council may 
extend the operation of the Act so as to 
include workmen employed in cutting, polish- 
ing, finishing or grinding any stone or sub- 


stance other than granite, and may extend 
the application of any regulations to the 
works in which they are employed. 

The Act will become effective upon its 
proclamation. 

Factory Shop and Office Building Act 

Various amendments were made in this Act, 
including several relating to the employment 
of young persons. Some of these amendments 
restored former provisions which had been 
omitted or altered in the revision of the 
Statutes in 1927. It was provided that not- 
withstanding anything in Part 1 of the Act, 
no child under 14 years of age shall be 
employed in a factory. The existing provision 
requiring young persons under 16 to furnish 
employers with a certificate issued in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Adolescent 
School Attendance Act was extended so as to 
include equipment in factories as well as in 
shops. No person under the age of 18 years 
is to be allowed to regularly operate or con- 
trol an elevator in a factory, shop or office 
building. 

The existing provision confining the applica- 
tion of the Act to factories employing five or 
more workers was rescinded, the Act being 
now applicable to “any factory in which 
machinery operated or driven by steam, elec- 
tric or other motive power is used.” 

The conditional clause providing that “this 
section shall not come into force until a day 
to be named by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council”, which had been omitted in the con- 
solidation of the Statutes in 1927. was re- 
inserted in the Act in connection with the 
section prohibiting the employment of white 
women by Chinese in any factory, restaurant 
or laundry. This change is retroactive to 
December 31, 1927. 


The following subsection was added to the 
section of the Act requiring an employer to 
keep a record of all particulars in connection 
with the overtime employment of youths, 
young girls, and women: 

In all cases where any child, youth, young 
girl or woman works beyond the number of 
hours in any one day or in any one week as 
provided in this Act, and whether the in- 
spector under this Act, has permitted exemp- 
tion or not, such child, youth, young girl 
or woman is entitled to be paid wages for 
such overtime, and the Minimum Wage Board 
of Ontario is given the right to establish a 
rate of wage for all such overtime worked in 
any one day or in any one week. 

The section defining the unlawful and in- 
jurious employment of children, youths and 
women was extended to include the irregular 
employment of such persons under the ex- 
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emptions allowed in cases of breakdowns of 
machinery, etc. Where the Act omits to name 
a minimum penalty for infractions of its pro- 
visions, the minimum is to be not less than 
one-tenth of the maximum penalty, and in no 
ease less than $10. The form of notice con- 
tained in Schedule B, relating to the Saturday 
half-holiday was amended so as to refer to 
“such day of the week as may be arranged.” 


Minimum Wage Act 


The Minimum Wage Act was amended so 
as to enable the Minimum Wage Board to 
give effect to the new provision of the 
Factory, Shop and Office Building Act, men- 
tioned in the preceding section, the Board 
being authorized to establish a wage for all 
time worked by a child, youth, young girl 
or woman in excess of the statutory number 
of hours in any one day or week. 


Mothers’ Allowances 


The definition of a mother entitled to an 
allowance was altered by the substitution of 
the expression “one of her own legitimate 
children” for “one of her own children born 
in lawful wedlock”. Another amendment ex- 
tended the scope of the existing provision 
giving power to the commission to recom- 
mend to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
the granting of an allowance under special 
circumstances to a woman who is not strictly 
eligible. 


Steam Boilers 


The administration of the Steam Boiler 
Act was transferred from the Department of 
Public Works and Highways to the Depart- 
ment of Labour of the Province. 


Master and Servant Act 


In regard to a magistrate’s order for the 
payment of wages in arrear under the Master 
and Servant Act, it is now provided that such 
an order is to be enforceable in the manner 
set forth in section 739 of the Criminal Code. 
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Vocational Education Act 


The section of the: Vocational Education 
Act defining the powers of advisory com- 
mittees was amended by the addition of the 
following subsection :— 


Subject to the approval of the Minister, an 
advisory committee may appoint one or more 
officers qualified according to the regulations, 
to collect and distribute information regarding 
available occupations and employments, and to 
offer such counsel to the pupils of the schools 
under the charge of the advisory committee as 
will enable them to plan intelligently for their 
vocational and educational advancement, and 
every person so appointed shall be subject to 
the control of the advisory committee. 














Election Act 


Provision was made by amendments to the 
Election Act for the holding of special voting 
privileges for mariners, that is “any man or 
woman who is serving in H. M. Naval forces 
of Great Britain or Canada, or is serving in 
any capacity on a mercantile vessel regis- 
tered at a British port at the time of the 
issue of a writ for any provincial election.” 
Mariners are entitled to vote by a proxy 
appointed by him, the proxy to be the wife, 
husband, parent, brother, sister or child of the 
mariner, of the full age of twenty-one years 
and an elector entitled to vote in the elec- 
toral district in which the mariner is qualified 
to vote. 

The revising officer is to take evidence on 
oath as to the right of the mariner to vote, and 
if approved, he is to cause the name of the 
voting proxy to be entered on the voters’ list 
after the mariner’s name. 


Municipal Act 


The maximum fee to be payable by a 
transient trader for a license was raised from 
$250 to $500 in a city or town; and that for 
a township or village was fixed at $300. The 
fee must in no municipality be less than $100. 
Stricter conditions were laid down in con- 
nection with the granting of certificates to 
transient traders, who are required to furnish 
a statement in writing of all goods sold under 
the license. 


Quebec 


Little legislation directly concerning labour 
was enacted at the second session of the 
Seventeeth Legislature of the Province of 
Quebec, which opened on January 8, and 
closed on April 4, 1929. Reference was made 
in the speech from the Throne to the favour- 
able industrial situation of the Province at 
the beginning of the year. It was stated that 
since the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 


sion began its sittings last September thou- 


sands of cases had been brought before it. 


“T am glad to be able to inform you,” the 
Speech continued, “that they are being settled 
rapidly and without expense to the workmen. 
The law is fully realizing the hopes of the 
government.” 

Attention also was called in the opening 
Speech to the seriousness of the problem 
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of accidents at railway crossings, the an- 
nouncement being made that the province 
would co-operate with the Federal govern- 
ment to bring about gradually the disappear- 
ance of level crossings on the main highways 
and at exposed places. In accordance with 
this forecast an Act respecting the Level 
Crossings (chapter 8) was passed during the 
session, setting aside the sum of $300,000 for 
work connected with the elimination of such 
level crossings, and authorizing the Minister 
of Roads to enter into contracts for this 
purpose with the Dominion Government, the 
Railway Commission, railway companies, 
municipalities, and others. Amendments were 
also made (chapter 21) to the Motor Vehicle 
Act, requiring the drivers of a motor vehicle 
to halt before passing a level crossing, unless 
the crossing 1s in charge of a signal man or 
equipped with automatic signals. 


Old Age Pensions —The legislature approved 
a statement made by the Government that 
it was studying the problem of assistance to 
old age so as to find a satisfactory solution, 
and expressed confidence “that its appeal to 
the Federal Government to confer with the 
Provinces will be heard.” 


Faw Wages Clause—The following resolu- 
tion was adopted by the legislature on March 
26 :— 

“Ordered, that all the contracts, renewal 
of contracts and transfers of contracts re- 
lating to the exploiting of the forest domain 
or water-power resources of the Crown, must, 
hereafter, contain a clause assuring to 
labourers and tradesmen who may be em- 
ployed in the bringing into operation or ex- 
ploiting of such forest domain or such water- 
powers, payment of wages or salaries not 
below those generally prevailing in the dis- 
trict where the work is being carried out; and 
that when a condition in a contract already 
entered into has not been fulfilled, the Govy- 
ernment must avail itself of such failure to 
insert a similar clause in such contract.” 


The Professional Syndicates Act (Revised 
Statutes, 1925, chapter 255) was amended 
(chapter 70) by the addition of a section 
stating the conditions governing any change 
in the name of a syndicate or union, which 


must not be changed for any unlawful purpose. 


Permission to change the name musi be 
obtained from the Provincial Secretary. 


The Quebec Mining Act was amended 
(chapter 26) with the object of making more 
effectual the existing laws relating to the 
sale of shares and bonds of companies earry- 
ing on business in the Province, some of which 
had been found to have “seriously imperilled 
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the savings of the people.” Among the 
changes was a new provision that mine owners’ 
must include in their annual returns each 
January a sworn statement as to the total 
amount of wages and salaries paid during the 
previous year. 


Under an amendment (chapter 35) to the 
Cities and Towns Act municipal councils are 
given authority to take out insurance policies 
on the lives of all officers or employees of 
the corporation or of any special class of 
officers or employees which the by-law deter- 
mines, under the system known as “group in- 
surance” and pay the whole or part of the 
premium required out of the general funds of 
the municipality. 


The Health Units Act, enacted in 1928 
(chapter 69), was amended (chapter 60) by 
the addition of a provision that in every 
country possessing a health unit, the medical 
officer of the unit shall assume the powers of 
an inspector under the Quebec Public Health 
Act, enforcing the regulations under this Act. 

The Quebec Public Charities Act was 
amended (chapter 61) in regard to the regu- 
lations governing applications made on behalf 
of indigent persons for admission to public 
charitable institutions, provision being made 
that when an application has been refused by 
the authorities of the institution a petition 
may be presented to a district magistrate, who 
shall decide finally as to the applicant’s state 
of indigency. 


The sum of $500,000 was appropriated to 
education in agriculture, to improving agri- 
cultural schools, establishing of new offices 
for agriculturists and demonstration forms, 
and to the organizing of short courses in agri- 
culture, etc. The Legislature declared edu- 
cation in agriculture, during and after finish- 
ing school under its various forms, to be 
essential to the development of agriculture. 





In the Alberta Legislature on February 12, 
it was intimated that owing to the additional 
cost and the administrative difficulties involved 
it was not the intention of the provincial 
government to give immediate effect to the 
Mothers’ Allowance Amendment Act, 1926. 
The provisions of this Act were outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerre May, 1926 page 448. It 
would make eligible for an allowance the wife 
of a husband who is unable to support his 
family by reason of total disability which 
may reasonably be expected to continue for 
at least one year resulting from sickness or 
accident. The allowance would be conditional 
upon the husband’s residence in the province 
at the time the sickness or accident occurred. 
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WOMEN’S MINIMUM WAGES IN QUEBEC 
Orders governing Boot and Shoe and Leather Trades. 


HE Minimum Wage Board of the province 
of Quebec recently issued Orders Number 
7, 7a, and 7b, governing female employment 
in the boot and shoe and leather industries. 
The province has been divided into three 
groups, namely, the City and Island of Mont- 
real; all municipalities of 3,000 population or 
over; and all municipalities and rural parts 
of less than 3,000 population, the minimum 
rates being somewhat lower outside Montreal. 
This has been done in order to protect the 
industry in the rural parts of the province, 
where the cost of living is lower. The ac- 
companying tables show the number of fe- 
male employees and the average amount of 
their weekly earnings in various parts of the 
province. 


Order No. 7—-Governing female employees 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in the city and island of Mont- 
real and a radius of ten miles around and be- 
yond the island. 


Order No. 7a—Covering all municipalities 
of over 3,000 population, excepting the city 
and island of Montreal. 


Order No. 7b—Covering all municipalities 
with less than 3,000 population. 


(1) Minimum—No wage shall be less per 
week for the regular recognized working period 
of the establishment than is set forth in the 
following table :— 








Experienced 
Workers Apprentices with 
Population having over] less than 24 months’ 
Groups 24 months’ experience 
experience at the trade 


at the trade 





‘City and Island of Montreal $12.50 6 months at $ 7.00 
6 Pr 8.00 
6 ee 9.50 
6 1 11.00 
Municipalities of over 3,000 $10.00 6 months at $6.00 
population. 6 e 7.00 
6 Ge 8.00 
6 #e 9.00 
Municipalities having less $8.00 


months at $5.00 
than 3,000 population. j a 5 8 
6. 


6 
6 
6 “ 
6 7.00 











(2) Maximum of Inexperienced Workers — 
The number of inexperienced workers having 
less than twenty-four months of apprentice- 
ship shall not exceed one half of the total 


female working force. Temporary employees, 
whose term of employment does not exceed 
one month, shall not be subject to this rule, 
nor be included in this calculation. 


(3) Overtime—Any female employee doing 
work in excess of the regular recognized work- 
ing period of the establishment shall be paid 
for same at not less than the regular rates, 
but in all cases according to the prevailing 
custom of the trade, 

(4) Piece Work—The wages paid to each 
timeworker and to each pieceworker during 
the first six months’ employment in the in- 
dustry shall conform to this Order. In the 
case of pieceworkers of more than six months’ 
experience, it is sufficient of at least 80 per 
cent receive wages conformable to this Order. 

(5) Averaging Piecework Rates—The wage 
rates may be averaged for any pieceworker 
provided that the average is maintained at 
each payment. Wages received before this 
Order became effective, or more than three 
months before the date of the payment con- 
cerned, shall not be considered in any such 
calculation. 

(6) Deductions for Absence—No deduction 
below the minimum wage line for absence 
shall exceed the value of the time lost, 
reckoned proportionately to the regular re- 
cognized working period of the establishment. 

(7) Waiting—Any employee required to 
wait on the premises shall be paid for the 
time thus spent. 

(8) Permits—The Board may issue permits 
for lower wages on behalf of aged or handi- 
capped works. It may also grant permits of 
variation or suspension of any of these regu- 
lations in case of exceptional conditions. Em- 
ployers and employees are invited to consult 
the Board regarding any problem which this 
Order may concern. 

(9) Penalties—Any violation of this Order 
is punishable by fine. (See Section 12 of the 
Act). 

(10) Posting—Each establishment shall 
keep a copy of this Order posted in a con- 
spicuous place. 

(11) This Order is subject to annual revis- 
ion of the Board. 

(12) This Order shall come into force and 
be effective on July 1, 1929. 

Gus. Francqg, Chairman. 
O. BRUNET, 

C. J. Grirrin, 

E. RicHarp. 
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Firms | Female | Weekly pay |Average 






































3 j : workers 
leather trades in the city and island of Mont- 
real and a radius of ten miles around and Pee) gee 
beyond the island. ; 
Total of female workers... 2,2119 oer Gee 52 | 2,219) 31,869 65 14 36 
Female workers paid less than $7 per cities stir ie gee 37 1,151 10,871 02 9 44 
7s Rural municipalities.. 2 : 3 
week.. rs ech ere 174 
Order No. 7a—Governing female employees 109 | 3,672 | 45,250 07 12 32 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other 
leather trades in all municipalities of the 
Province of Quebec having a population ex- 
ceeding 3,000, with the exception of the city 
and island of Montreal. 
Total of female workers.. 1,151 Number of female 
Female workers paid less than $6 per workers 
Ti Gleleaee Cone ha ae Ie ee SO Ceo 153 Wages Qrebeg a 
, i an parts less 
Order No. 7b—Governing female employees Montreal) ther |than 3,000 
in the boot and shoe factories and all other cities {population 
leather trades in all municipalities of the 
Province of Quebec with a poulation not ex- From$ pie oe : = 2 
ceeding 3,000. Se a eae 30 55 30 
Total of female workers.. Seabee pasaeh ae ee 87 25 
Female workers paid less than $5 per ; eo : trees iu 83 33 
Reo oonatuctos ( 
week.. RSM cHoM Cl afarattulicte? ciel (oli sialeiskemlene 49 “ Oh AO) ata, eae 123 87 95 
; ame marae oan 198 95 23 
Recapitulation a Ieee an aaaee cena 91 82 13 
& WD pene LB Be cere tpi e 186 95 20 
ee Loe SUA fon ante teeta fe 91 70 9 
Number sree ACTS. Seete cee 124 56 5 
of se LG; 3 Gh eR aon ese 172 59 7 
— female —— ed MG Ee ATE, eer oe 102 36 7 
workers ” i u ie Lacuna io e 1 
GFT OWI karo dco nts. 100 23 ee Mace 
MPSS ahead 2,219 174 having less than SO RO Nees OMe ets. 127 29 5 
ae $7.00 per week. eS p21 09. een aes 45 14 1 
Quebec and other cities....} 1,151 153 ee less en ‘ 2 io 2 eee erect os 0 pane te 
JO0mpersweels  qagi ie 23, Gono eyes. een ell) me O0s| Meee yall oe Sane ete 
Rural municipalities less 302 49 having less than St PDA OG so macnten eects 34 6:|| See ee 
aie 3,000 population. $5.00 per week. G25rand Upaseees eet eees 124 8 3 
3,672 376 2,219 1,151 802 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR DOMINION GOVERNMENT 
EMPLOYEES IN 1927-28 
NCLUDED in the annual report of the entitled to the :same compensation as the 


Department of Railways and Canals for 
the year ended March 31, 1928, is a review of 
operations under the Government Employees’ 
Compensation Act. The Act is administered 
by this department for the entire Government 
Service, the Canadian Government Railways 
having the largest number of employees com- 
ing under its scope. Payments of compensation 
¢o injured workmen, however, are made by the 
Workmen’s Compensation authority in the re- 
spective provinces where the accidents have 
occurred. The Government Employees’ Com- 
pensation Act, which was enacted in 1918, pro- 
vides as follows:— 

1. (1) An employee in the service of His 


Majesty who is injured and the dependants 
of any such employee who is killed, shall be 


employee, or as the dependant of a deceased 
employee, of a person other than His Majesty 
would, under similar circumstances, be entitled 
to receive under the law of the province in 
which the accident occurred, and the liability 
for and the amount of such compensation 
shall be determined in the same manner and 
by the same boards, officers or authority as 
that established by the law of the province 
for determining compensation in similar cases, 
or by such other board, officers or authority 
or by such court as the Governor in Council 
shall from time to time direct. 

(2) Any compensation awarded to any 
employee or the dependants of any deceased 
employee of His Majesty by any board, officer 
or authority, or by any court, under the 
authority of this Act, shall be paid to such 
employee or dependant or to such person as the 
board, officer, or authority or the court may 
direct, and the gaid board, officer, authority 
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and court shall have the same jurisdiction to 
award costs as in cases between private parties 
is conferred by the law of the province where 
the accident occurred. 


The Act was amended in 1925 so as to 
provide that compensation should include 
medical and hospital expenses, the new section 
being retroactive in its operation to May 24, 
1918. 

Since the adoption of the Act, to March 81, 
1928, a total of $2,364,797.24 was expended in 
compensation, pensions, administration. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ended March, 1928, the total 
amount of disbursements for all departments 
was $351,312.18 while $20,471.43 was expended 
on administration. In the same period, a 
total of 2,914 claims were dealt with. Of this 
total, 1,882 were claims involving both com- 
pensation and medical aid; 809 were medical 
aid only; and 283 were for pensions. Of the 
total of 2,914 claims, 2,057 were from the 
Canadian Government Railways and entailed 
disbursements amounting to $226,041.60. The 
Hudson Bay Railway had 215 claims and 
$10,960 in payments. Canals were productive 
of a total of 173 claims involving an expendi- 
ture of $28,565.05. Claims from the Depart- 
ment of Public Works totalled 148, and were 
rseponsible for disbursements amounting to 
$21,098.90. The total number of claims from 
other departments, together with the corre- 
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sponding disbursements, were as follows: In- 
terior 92 claims and $13,005.36 in payments; 
Marine and Fisheries, 75 claims and $26,018.79 
in payments; National Defence, 51 claims and 
$13,236.84 in payments. 

The following table shows the payments 
made under the Act from 1918 to March 31, 
1928, by provinces:— 


















Dominion Disbursements 
ahg Expenditure 
Provincial Board including Compen- | Proportion 
amounts sation, adminis- 
advanced pensions, trative 
etc. expenses 
$ $ $ 
Nova SCotia.. . as. <0 277, 203 230,887 35, 622 
New Brunswick....... 594, 436 519, 688 59,201 
OntAriIO 5 EB a. dean aceon 574,573 542, 882 17,008 
Manitoba...... 388,901 329, 723 49,066 
(Alberta. (Uist a 55,953 52,444 6,803 
British Columbia..... 100, 860 96,410 4,900 
Province of Prince 
Edward Island...... 3,016 S016 ca eee ee 
Province of Quebec 
and miscellaneous... 356, 066 356,145 79 
Province of Ontario 
(Medical aid)....... 702 102 | asveneeerepsieee 
Province of Saskatche- 
WAM sarah 1,115 DL p leanne 
Interest deposited to 
credit of casual rev- 
DBC). ters abateiacnoier/« TH 97d a nel sctoataltaecemmeprenlarenc 
Totals to March 31, 
O28) Acevertiatetacisttnuc 2,364,797 | 2,183,012 172,521 














REPORT OF COMMISSION ON WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN SASKATCHEWAN 


4p report of the Royal Commission ap- 
pointed by the government of Saskat- 
chewan early in 1928 to inquire into Work- 
men’s Compensation in the province, was re- 
cently published. The appointment of this 
commission was noted in the Lasour GaAzETTE 
April, 1928; and its recommendations, upon 
which the Act passed at the recent session 
of the legislature was largely based, were given 
in the issue of February, 1929, page 182. (The 
new Act was outlined in the issue for April, 
page 379.) The Commission was composed 
of the following members:—Messrs. Lachlan 
D. McTavish, Harry Perry, Francis Mallock 
Still, Asa W. Heise, and Perey M. Anderson, 
K.C., chairman. The published report con- 
tains a full discussion of the evidence obtained 
by the commission, and a statement of the 
reasons leading to their various recommenda- 
tions. It will be recalled that the commission 
recommended the adoption of the principle, 
now embodied in the new legislation, of col- 
lective liability, as followed in the acts of 
Ontario and other provinces of Canada hav- 
ing “state” systems of workmen’s compensa- 


tion. The following paragraphs, taken from 
the report, give the opinion of the commis- 
sioners on various aspects of the subject of 
their inquiry. 

Effects of Individual Liability —“One of the 
most vital objections to the individual hability 
system is the friction, ill-will and even bitter 
spirit which it creates, develops and maintains. 
From the very nature of this system this will 
happen. The injured workman or his depend- 
ants must in his Common Law action prove 
negligence on the part of the employer. As 
the evidence before us showed that the acci- 
dent insurance carried by nearly all the em- 
ployers was only $3,000 for an individual work- 
man (the rate for full coverage being pro- 
hibitively high) a usual verdict of $12,000 to 
$15,000 in fatal accident cases means the 
employer has to pay $9,000 to $12,000 out of 
his own pocket. Naturally the employer is 
going to contest the case as strenuously and 
effectively as he can, trying in self-protection 
to defeat the claim of the injured workman 
in his lawsuit, or, in effect, to deprive him 
of his compensation. In the case of a fatal 
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accident at the plant of a big corporation one 
can imagine the bitterness which a widow and 
her children, her relatives, and the deceased’s 
fellow workers and brotherhood generally feel 
when they find the company is trying to de- 
prive the unfortunate dependants of what they 
consider is their rightful compensation. The 
widow, her children and sympathisers think 
it is sad enough to have lost the husband, 
father and friend by accident, but when in 
addition an attempt is made by a rich cor- 
poration to avoid paying compensation and 
throw them penniless on the world, they feel 
the acme of cruel selfishness has been reached.” 


In support of this view the report quotes 
the opinion of counsel for the Canadian Pa- 
cific and the Canadian National Railways, 
who both stated that the conporations they 
represented would support a collective lability 
scheme or system such as Ontario had, not 
because they thought it would cost their 
companies less for compensation, in fact on 
the contrary they were satisfied it would cost 
them more, but because such a system would 
prevent friction and misunderstanding that 
might arise between the men and the com- 
pany’s officials by reason of the Common 
Law Action, and establish a feeling of good- 
will and co-operation between all concerned. 
“The trend of all modern industry in the 
larger spheres is undoubtedly toward mutual 
understanding and good-will and the conse- 
quent confidence and co-operation naturally 
effected by and resulting from such a sym- 
pathetic spirit. This was the prevailing view 
among the representatives of both employers 
and employees.” 

“So far as the employers are concerned the 
act is fundamentally wrong; no amendment 
or amendments can cure the basic evil of 
the system, namely the Common Law action. 
It is the béte now of the system. It is the 
Common Law action that causes such great 
uncertainty as to lability and the amount 
thereof, that causes financial embarrassment 
when a writ is issued, that causes the large 
verdicts which may throw the employer into 
bankruptcy, that makes it impossible to es- 
timate the cost of doing business, that chiefly 
produces unfair competition and that en- 
genders friction, il-will and distrust on the 
part of the employees towards their em- 
*ployers; in fact that causes practically all the 
objections and complaints that the employers 
have against the present system....” 

“So far as the employees are concerned 
there is not that perfect unanimity in favour 
of the collective liability system that pre- 
vails among the employers. About one-half 


of the railway employecs namely, those in- 
cluded in the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, the Order of Railway Telegraphers 
and Maintenance of Way Employees, prefer 
the present system. However, the other half 
of the railway employees and all the majority 
of the workers, are in favour of the collective 
hability system such as that of Ontario.” 


The Collective System—The Commissioners 
state “we are satisfied that the collective 
hability system is preferable. This latter sys- 
tem is fundamentally a mutual co-operative 
system, operating at cost. The other system 
operates for profit. The combined capital of 
the employers’ lability companies runs into 
many millions of dollars, upon which share- 
holders expect and demand a reasonable divi- 
dend. Not only have these companies to pay 
a dividend, but their cost of operation is high; 
there are large costs incurred in conducting 
lawsuits, in claims’ agents’ salaries and ex- 
penses as well as the general costs of salaries 
and commissions paid to agents as their repre- 
sentatives. Umder the collective liability sys- 
tem there are the administration costs of 
one board of three for the whole province, 
whereas if there are fifty or more employers’ 
liability companies, there are the administra- 
tion of those fifty or more companies. The 
Board of three for the whole province has all 
the advantages in economic saving that is 
hoped to be effected by the large amalgama- 
tions of modern industry and finance.” 


Costs of Administration—“The largest per- 
centage of administration among the provinces 
of Canada, namely 11.14 per cent of Nova 
Scotia, is much less than the 40 per cent cost of 
administration of the employers’ liability 
conypamies. It is obvious that the greater the 
pay roll, the smaller the administrative costs 
in per ‘centum will be. This accounts for the 
low percentage in Ontario and British Colum- 
bia. 

“There is one object to the said system that 
seems to us insurmountable. Under the col- 
lective lability system such as in Ontario 
95.97 per cent of the money collected for 
compensation purposes goes to the workman 
and 4.03 per cent for expenses, while it is 
admitted that under the. employer’s liability 
insurance 60 per cent goes to the workman and 
40 per cent for expenses: in other words the 
administrative costs are as 4.03 per cent is to 
40 per cent, or the collective liability system 
is 35.97 per cent cheaper. It is simply a case 
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of comparing the costs of administration of 
one large mutual insurance association oper- 
ating at cost under one directorate (compen- 
sation board) with that of numerous casualty 
insurance companies with their many director- 
ates and staffs of employees being operated 
for profit on a total capitalization of many 
millions. This extra 35.97 per cent has to be 
paid by somebody and that somebody is the 
employer. Such extra expenses of the com- 
panies must be obtained from the employers 
through the premiums charged. As the rate 
charged for partial coverage ($3,000 for a 
workman) are higher than the rates for full 
coverage under the collective lability system, 
we naturally assume they would be very much 
higher for full coverage. It was suggested 
that the companies give greater service. We 
fail to see how that can be. The service which 
the insured man or his dependants required 
is the payment of the compensation money. 
The payment of compensation could not be 
made much more quickly than in the systems 
adopted by any of the compensation boards. 
Manitoba tried out the compulsory employers’ 
liability insurance plan and found it very un- 
satisfactory. Subsequently the said province 
introduced and has since maintained the col- 
lective lability system. The general consensus 
of opinion is that the latter is a decided suc- 
cess. 


“Qur opinion therefore is that while the 
compulsory employers’ liability insurance 
scheme is a marked improvement on the sys- 
tem at present in force in Saskatchewan, it is 
not the best and should not be adopted in 
lieu of or in addition to the present system.” 


Accident Prevention Associations—The re- 
port notes that as a means of accident pre- 
vention the Ontario system makes provision 
for the formation of associations and commit- 
tees among the employers whose findings or 
recommendations may be made effective by 
the Board. “In our opinion no system of 
accident prevention can be permanently suc- 
cessful unless there is co-operation between 
both employers and employees to that end, 
and therefore the employees, as well as the 
employers, should be included in amy such as- 
sociations or committees. We further think 
that it would be advisable if the Board exer- 
cised exclusive jurisdiction over the matter of 
accident prevention.” 


Amount of Compensation.—On the question 
of the scale of compensation the report says: 
“Your commissioners think that the compen- 
sation should be as generous as is consistent 
with the practical operation of the system. 
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In the consideration of accidents in industry 
and their compensation one might with profit 
think over two questions, firstly, who pays 
the human toll; secondly, who pays the money 
toll. The human toll is paid by the worker. 
It is his arms, his limbs, his body that are 
maimed; it is his life that is sacrificed; his 
is the human suffering. While any compensa- 
tion scheme is based chiefly on the loss of 
earning power, still none will deny that no 
monetary compensation can ever adequately 
compensate for such loss. The employer is 
not injured; he does not pay the human toll; 
nor does he ultimately pay the money toll. 
His assessments go in as part of the cost of 
production and the consuming public at large 
pay the bill and of that consuming public 
the workers form a very large part. To the 
extent that the workers purchase a particular 
kind of manufactured goods, to that extent 
are the workers themselves paying for the 
compensation to injured workmen in that in- 
dustry. 

“The trend of compensation has been up- 

ward. Most of the provinces began at a 
lower percentage than they now pay. At the 
present time the scale of compensation 
throughout the various provinces of Canada 
is roughly as follows: Ontario, Quebec, 
Manitoba and Alberta, 663 per cent of the 
average wages over a year; British Columbia 
614 per cent; Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick each 55 per cent. Statistics show that 
about 99 per cent of all the temporary dis- 
ability accidents in Saskatchewan are under 
the present system paid on the 100 per cent 
basis. : 
“Taking everything into consideration we 
think the rate for Saskatchewan should be 
66% per cent, but that the rate for widow 
should be increased from $40 to $50 per 
month, otherwise the Ontarid scale should 
prevail, 

“Some of your Commissioners rather fav- 
oured the idea of the workers contributing 
a small sum to the general fund, say 25 or 
50 cents per month, a contribution which no 
workman would really feel. The reason of 
favouring such a contribution was not so 
much the financial addition it would make 
to the fund, but it was thought it would 
engender on the part of the employees a 
greater interest in the system and its prac- 
tical operation. This view was, however, 
strenuously opposed by other of your Com- 
missioners and the employees generally, who 
contended that the employees already con- 
tributed the difference between 66% per cent 
and the amount that would have been earned 
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had the workman not been injured; that the 
employer get his contribution returned to him 
in the cost of production but the employee 
never is reimbursed. In British Columbia and 
Alberta the employees make a special con- 
tribution, in Ontario they do not contribute. 
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The antagonism which such a contribution 
might create among the employees would 
more than offset any financial advantage ob- 
tained, so we recommend that as a general 
principle no special contribution be made by 
the employees.” 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN NOVA SCOTIA IN 1928 


HE annual report of the workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board of Nova Scotia for 1928 
contains a comprehensive account of the activi- 
ties carried on under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act during the year, with statistical 
tables detailing every phase of the Board’s 
operations, the nature of accidents, ete. Dur- 
ing the year, the total number of accidents 
reported to the Board was 8,283 as against 
7,424 in the previous year—an increase of 859. 
The total cost of accidents in 1928, so far as 
could be estimated, was approximately $1,287,- 
000, and the amount in disaster reserve fund 
at the end of the year was $746,341. 


Summary for Twelve Years—During the 
twelve year period from January 1, 1917 (when 
the Act became operative) to the end of 1928, 
accidents to the number of 82,367 in the indus- 
tries within the jurisdiction of the Board, were 
reported. During that time 1,160 workmen 
were fatally injured. The amount actually 
paid to workmen or their dependanits and for 
medical aid during that period was $6,934,- 
609.70, and the amount required at the end of 
1928 for the purpose of paying life and other 
pensions and compensation to disabled work- 
men, and for medical aid, was $6,118,494. 42. 
The total compensation paid or payable to 
workmen and their dependants and for medical 
aid for the twelve years amounts to $13,053,- 
104.12, That amount does not, however, 
represent tthe entire cost of the accidents for 
the twelve year period, as the administration 
expense and cost of safety associations are not 
included. There were 613 widows to whom 
pensions for life or umtil remarriage were 
awarded; while 1,458 children under sixteen 
years of age were awarded monthly pensions 
while under that age, and dependent mothers 
and fathers to the number of 330 were awarded 
compensation, in addition, 29 members of the 
family other than widows, children and parents, 
but who were wholly or partly dependent upon 
the earnings of the deceased workmen at the 
time of their respective deaths, received bene- 
fits. Life pensions were awarded to 2,836 
workmen who were disabled, either wholly or 
partially, for life. 

Prior to January 1, 1920, medical aid was not 
furnished to injured workmen except in special 


eases. Since that date injured workmen have 
been entitled to free medical aid for thirty 
days from date of disability and during the 
nine years that have elapsed the cost of medi- 
cal aid was $598,178.81. 


Classification of Accidents—The 8,283 acci- 





dents reported to the Board for the year 
1928 are classified as follows :— 
Fatal accidents, dependency established 
and compensation commenced... .. .. 34 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid, n 
dependents... ee (eRe, La eee Dy 
Fatal accidents, burial expenses paid or 
provisional payments made, dependency 
MOL yeu Estaplisheds te ce ee eee re 14 
Fatal accidents reported, pending adjust- 
mento Aidicduaiekee welaeolitssaykels 3 
Accidents causing permanent partial dis- 
DOT UU sats oh, csv asset ste! Roneipecic sets ode eeeays 140 
Accidents causing total disability for 
seven! days: and. over... e.uee <cllsee es me DOuO. 
Accidents where medical aid only has 
bCeRi Alden wan lagen Acta meen 1,569 
Claims pending adjustment... .. 345 
Claims reported, not compensable.. 6038 
8,283 





Problem of Deficit—In the annual report for 
the year 1927 the estimated deficit at the end 
of that year was given as $113,210.80. Ade 
justmenits were made later in regard to assess- 
ments and claims, and at December 31, 1928, 
the operations at the end of the year 1927 
showed a deficit of $169,835.70. For the year 
1928 the total income, actual and estimated, 
amounted to $1,280,760.32 and the expenditure 
for the same period amounted to $1,390,108. 76, 
leaving a deficit for 1928 of $109,348.44. This, 
added to the deficit from prior years shows a 
total deficit at the close of the year 1928 of 
$279,184.14. The deficit in* shipping and navi- 
gation alone is $315,220.42, indicating that 
other classes takem as a whole show a surplus. 

The report states that the question of this 
deficit ‘had the serious consideration of the 
Board during the past year, but as yet no defi- 





*During 1926 and 1927 disasters to the fishing 
fleet accounted chiefly for the heavy compensa- 
tion expenditure in this group. In 1928, the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was hmended 
excluding the fishing industry from the opera- 
tion of Part I, and new provisions for the 
industry were enacted as Part III (LABOUR 
GAZETTE, September, 1928, pages 962-963). 
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nite plan has been worked out as to a solution 
of the problem. The Board have found it 
necessary to increase the rates in some of the 
sub-classes, and the hope is expressed that 
during the year 1929 employers will exercise 
greater care in the prevention of accidents, 
since the increase in rates means a larger pay- 
ment of assessments from the individual em- 
ployer, but if employers by active measures 
will reduce the accident cost, a less amount 
will be required in the way of assessments. 

Benefit of Act to Workmen and Dependants. 
—During the past year 5,570 workmen, wholly 
disabled for seven days and upwards, were 
paid compensation. At the end of the year 
the persons receiving compensation in the form 
of monthly pension were as follows: Widows, 
450; children under 16, 847; dependent mothers, 
68; dependent fathers, 42; other dependants, 
27; workmen disabled for life (partially or 
wholly), 584. 
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Income and Expenditure by Classes—The 
income and expenditure of the Board in respect 
to each class of industry, according to the 
provisional statement of such to December 31, 











1928, were as follows:— 
Class Income Expenditure 
$ cts. $ cts. 
Mining. . Sp Steasseye Sesion 665,865 45 666,407 17 
Lumbering and woodworking. . 151,786 24 205,295 28 
Tron and Steck spans pets 135,548 11 122,318 29 
Manufacturing and operating 
(not otherwise specified)..... 59,631 94 49,352 76 
Building and construction...... 45 620 14 79,872 73 
Public Utilities: hicoscseess6 67,534 54 80,000 77 
Transportation PN ate aarti Patten 51,921 28 86,418 83 
Shipping and navigation....... 9,176 65 6,766 96 
Halifax Relief Commission... 11 88 11 88 
Dominion Government em- 
PLOW COS nasanyenlaateepee = faci 47,627 65 47,627 65 
Provincial Highways Dept..... 46,036 44 46,036 44 
sRotallts ctceammiercicentar 1,280,760 32 1,390,108 76 














FARM LABOUR IN ONTARIO 


HE Ontario Department of Agriculture 
recently published the fifteenth annual 
report of the Agricultural and Experimental 
Union, 1928. The addresses given at the an- 
nual meeting of the Union included “ Impres- 
sions of the Farm Labour Situation,” contrib- 
uted by Mr. G. H. Edwards, B.S.A., of the 
Economics Department Staff, giving the results 
of a recent survey of the Province in relation 
to farm labour. Mr. Edwards pointed out 
that the shortage of competent farm hands is 
a serious problem, stating that “it 1s doubtless 
the cause to which is attributable the loss of 
thousands of dollars in potential agricultural 
wealth through partial damage or total loss 
of crops.” The survey included farms of all 
sizes in Oxford, Dundas and Wellington Coun- 
ties. In Wellington County it was demon- 
strated that only 28 per cent of the farmers 
had sons with them over 16 years of age, there 
being 90 sons on these 65 farms. This condi- 
tion, Mr. Edwards said, has particular im- 
portance in the Province of Ontario where 
over 65 per cent of the farm operators are 
potential fathers of sons 16 years of age and 
over. 

Excluding the Vimy Ridge boys, the average 
wage paid for yearly labour was approximately 
$325 with board, and is less than $1 per day. 
Forty-five farmers employed labour by the 
mouth at an average wage of $33.63 for 5% 
months, while 77 farmers hired by the day, an 
average of 20 days at $2.25 per day. The 
women-folk on 152 of these 230 farms spent 
on the average 14 hours each day at farm 
work and on 15 farms did, in addition, 14 
days’ work during the busy seasons, making 
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a total of 49 days in the year, or the equivalent 
of almost two months’ day labour in point of 
time. 

“A further examination of the Oxford and 
Dundas County farms,” it was stated, “ indi- 
cates that those farm operators, who produce 
farm incomes above the average within their 
own size group, do so with better farm man- 
agement rather than with greater man power. 
The amount of labour used on the more suc- 
cessful farms is not different from the amount 
used on the farms where the farm income is 
below the average. But the distribution of 
capital is different. The more successful 
farms have larger capital investments in ma- 
chinery and in live stock; their crop index and 
live stock index indicate that they produce 
better crops and raise better live stock. This 
means that they get greater production per 
man in terms of farm income.” 

The farmer to-day may find available labour 
in three main sources outside his own family :— 
(1) Farmers’ sons and others within his own 
community; (2) The unemployed of larger 
towns and cities; (3) Newly arrived immi- 
grants. 

“Tn past years the farm family played a 
large part in alleviating the concern of the 
farmer with his labour problem. This situa- 
tion appears to have fallen off badly since the 
opening years of the Great War when farmers’ 
sons, as well as other men’s sons of tender 
years, acquired an extravagant taste for the 
high wages paid for piece work in munitions 
factories. The boy of 16 or 17 who has been 
paid from $6 to $10 per day for the work of 
his two hands does not when the munitions 
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factories close return to the home farm, which 
never to his knowledge paid a weekly pay- 
envelope of any size. Neither does he nor- 
mally attach value to the board and lodging 
which his parental home provides.. By prefer- 
ence, he remains in the city and usually makes 
good. 

“Tf this important factor of the farm’s 

labour force is to be retained and improved, 
it will be necessary to assure the farm boy 
on the farm a very real interest in that farm 
business, and an interest, which he may realize 
upon, when some day the estate is divided. 
He must be assured of the possibilities for a 
successful business career, and in addition 
sufficient present emolument to allow him to 
retain his associates in a self respecting manner. 
With him it is largely a social condition. 
- “The second source, unemployed of the 
larger towns and cities, frequently contains 
valuable labour for the farm, especially for 
seasonal work, but, on the whole cannot be 
considered as being reliable and requires a high 
degree of selective judgment on the part of 
the farmer. This type of labour is inclined to 
present greater independence and demands a 
particular management on the part of the farm 
operator. 

“The third source, that of the newly 
arrived immigrant, is a very important one. 
If properly handled from origin to destina- 
tion this source is a very valuable asset to 
the farmer and to Canadian agriculture in 
general, especially where this class of avail- 
able labour is dealt with from a long time 
point of view.” 


Wages 


“Tf farmers will ever enjoy the benefits of 
an abundance of farm labour force,’ Mr. 
Edwards continued, “i't will be necessary for 
agriculture to demonstrate its social and finan- 
cial attractions in open and successful com- 
petition with other industries. From ‘the farm 
labourer’s point of view, he is interested first 
in a suitable wage, next, in reasonable hours 
for labour and then in stable employment. The 
assurance of these conditions will allow him 
to maintain an active imterest in agriculture 
with the hope of realizing his ambitions to be 
a farm owner. 

“The agricultural industry of Canada is of 
a character which makes heavy demands upon 
labour at definite seasons for relatively short 
periods. This condition, being more pro- 
nounced in the Prairie Provinces, makes great 
inroads upon the labour force of Ontario, par- 
ticularly in the harvest season. Certainly the 
labourers are not to be faulted because they 
leave an Ontario farmer and travel with a 
harvesters’ excursion. It is a perfectly natural 
trait which they exhibit and one which the 


employer himself probably indulged in at an 
earlier period. 

“ A curve representing the general tendency 
of farm wages over the last twenty years 
shows a rise. This rise was most rapid during 
the war years, but did not reach its highest 
point until 1920. From there farm wages 
gradually came down until 1925, when they 
had fallen, nearly 26 per cent in Ontario. 
Since then they have remained fairly constant, 
a slight rise being experienced. If a curve 
representing the historical changes in farm 
wages be superimposed on a curve representing 
similar changes in prices of farm products a 
significant condition is illustrated. 

“From a base of average prices over the 
five-year period 1909-1913, prices for farm pro- 
ducts at the beginning of the war rose rapidly 
until the greatest was reached in 1919. From 
this eminence they fall rapidly until in 1923 
are back to the base line of the five-year pre- 
war period. Fortunately for the Ontario 
farmer the index rose immediately from 100-7 
to 143-3 and has remained fairly level since. 
The significance is that farm wages will lag 
behind prices in farm products. This is a 
favourable situation for the farmer and the 
labourer in periods when prices are rising. 
These periods are relatively short, however, 
and when the decline sets in, the farmer is 
the long sufferer. Prices may fall quickly but 
wages persist and must be paid. What then 
can the farmer do to alleviate his troubles 
concerning the farm labour situation? His 
frequent complaints, whether justified or not, 
are that; he cannot keep his boys upon the 
farm; he cannot offer yearly engagements to 
hired men; he cannot pay wages which pros- 
pects demand; experienced farm hands are 
not to be had and that he cannot farm with- 
out labour. It would seem that our farmers 
must take stock of their business condition 
annually, establish their affairs upon a better 
business basis and adjust the system of farm- 
ing to suit the new conditions. 

“Here in Ontario our present population is 
approximately 60 per cent urban and 40 per 
cent rural. The most prosperous countries of 
the world have been those where approxi- 
mately one-third of the population engaging in 
agriculture provided for themselves and the 
remaining two-thirds leaving the latter to 
follow other profitable employment. Perhaps, 
then, it will be necessary for the Ontario 
farmer to supplement his lack of man power 
with that of other forms of power. A better 
farm layout, allowing more extensive use of 
modern labour saving implements and motive 
power will simplify the problem. In other 
words the problem is one not only of greater 
production per acre but greater production 
per man.” 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Combines Investigation Act and Section 498 of Criminal Code declared 
intra vires by Supreme Court of Canada 


O N April 30 the Supreme Court of Canada 

delivered unanimous judgment to the 
effect that the Combines Investigation Act 
and Section 498 of the Criminal Code are intra 
vires the Parliament of Canada. The judg- 
ment followed a reference by the Governor 
General in Council as to the constitutional 
validity of these enactments, both of which 
provide against trade or industrial combin- 
ations which operate to the detriment of the 
public. The questions referred to the Supreme 
Court of Canada for hearing and consideration 
were whether the Combines Investigation Act, 
either in whole or in part, and Section 498 of 
the Criminal Code were outside the powers 
conferred on the Dominion Parliament by the 
British North America Act, and if so, in what 
particular or particulars or to what extent. 
The reference was approved by an Order in 
Council of December 6, 1928, which appeared 
in full text in the Lasour GAZETTE of January, 
1929, page 25. The report of the Minister of 
Justice to the Committee of the Privy Council 
of Canada in recommending the test of consti- 
tutional validity stated that, while the Minis- 
ter was not disposed to doubt the validity of 
the aforesaid combines legislation, it was 
essential for the enforcement of these measures 
that questions raised by outside counsel and 
certain judges of the provincial courts as to 
the competency of the Dominion Parliament 
so to enact should be set at rest. 

The case was heard in the Supreme Court, 
at Ottawa, on March 11, 12 and 13. Hon. N. 
W. Rowell, K.C., and Mr. A. R. McMaster, 
K.C., addressed the Court for the Attorney- 
General of Canada; while Messrs. Eugene 
Lafleur, KiC., and J. C. McRuer appeared for 
the Proprietary Articles Trade Association, 
the organization of wholesale and retail drug- 
gists and manufacturers which, through an in- 
vestigation in 1926 (1) and a second investi- 
gation in 1927, (1) was found to be a combine 
within the meaning of the Combines Investi- 
gation Act. As the two questions of the refer- 
ence related to the division of legislative 
authority between the Parliament of Canada 
and the Legislatures of the Provinces, the At- 
torneys-General of Ontario and of Quebec 
were represented, the former by Mr. E. Bayly, 
K.C., and the latter by Mr. Aimé Geoffrion, 
K.C. Two trade associations known as the 





(1) Lasour Gazerrr, October, 1926, p. 945; 
December, 1926, p. 1176. 


Amalgamated Builders Council and the Amal- 
gamated Clothing Industries Council were re- 
presented by Mr. W. F. O’Connor, K.C. 


Combines Investigation Act 


The Combines Investigation Act, chapter 
26 of the Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, 
was passed in 1923, and provides for the in- 
vestigation of combinations in trade and com- 
merce which are alleged to be operating 
against the public interest. The complete 
definition of a combine is quoted from section 
2 of the Act in Mr. Justice Duff’s reasons for 
judgment which are contained in the report at 
the concluding pages of this issue. Preliminary 
inquiry into an alleged combine is made on 
application from any six British subjects 
resident in Canada, or may be made on the 
initiative of the Registrar of the Act or at 
the instance of the Minister of Labour, under 
whom the Act is administered. If the prelim- 
inary inquiry discloses sufficient evidence to 
justify further investigation, this may be con- 
ducted by the Registrar or by a Commissioner 
specially appointed by the Governor in Coun- 
cil. Full authority is given the Registrar and 
the Commissioner to examine witnesses on 
oath and compel the production of records and 
documents. 

The remedies provided by the Act are those 
of publicity and penalty. The proceedings are 
conducted in private, unless otherwise ordered 
by the Minister, but the report of any com- 
missioner is required to be published within 
fifteen days of its receipt by the Minister. 
Any person who is a party or privy to or 
knowingly assists in the formation or oper- 
ation of a combine is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
$10,000 or to two years’ imprisonment; or, if 
a corporation, to a fine not exceeding $25,000. 
Provision is also made in the Act for the re- 
duction or removal of the customs duty on 
any article of commerce, if a combine exists 
to promote unduly the advantage of manufac- 
turers or dealers at the expense of the public, 
and if that disadvantage is facilitated by the 
customs tariff. Similarly, the Exchequer Court 
may revoke a patent if there is evidence to 
show that the holder of such patent has made 
use of his exclusive rights to limit production 
or restrict or injure trade unduly. 





(1) Lasour Gazerte, November, 
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Exemptions relating to organizations of em- 
ployees or workmen are made by section 4 
of the Act, which reads as follows:— 

“4. Nothing in this Act shall be construed to 
apply to combinations of workmen or em- 
ployees for their own reasonable protection as 
such workmen or employees.” 


Criminal Code, Section 498 


The provisions of section 498 of the Crim- 
inal Code were first enacted by the Dominion 
Parliament, in much their present form, in 
1889. The wording of the section has re- 
mained unchanged since 1900, and reads in full 
text as follows:— 

“498. Every one is guilty of an indictable 
offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 
four thousand dollars and not less than two 
hundred dollars, or to two years’ imprison- 
ment, or, if a corporation, is liable to a pen- 
alty not exceeding ten thousand dollars, and 
not less than one thousand dollars, who con- 
spires, combines, agrees or arranges with any 
other person, or with any railway, steamship, 
steamboat or transportation company— 


(a) to unduly limit the facilities for trans- 
porting, producing, manufacturing, sup- 
plying, storing or dealing in any article 
or commodity which may be a subject of 
trade or commerce; or, 

(b) to restrain or injure trade or com- 
merce in relation to any such article or 
commodity; or, 

(c) to unduly prevent, limit, or lessen the 
manufacture or production of any such 
article or commodity, or to unreason- 
ably enhance the price thereof; or, 


(d) to unduly prevent or lessen competition 
in the production, manufacture, pur- 
chase, barter, sale, transportation or 
supply of any such article or commodity 
or in the price of insurance upon person 
or property. 

2. Nothing in this section shall be construed 
te apply to combinations of workmen or em- 
ployees for their own reasonable protection as 
such workmen or employees.” 


Former Combines Legislation 


Earlier Dominion legislation respecting com- 
bines includes the Combines Investigation 
Act, passed in 1910; the Board of Commerce 
Act, passed in 1919; and the Combines and 
Fair Prices Act, 1919. These three Acts have 
since been repealed. The only investigation 
under the Combines Investigation Act of 1910 
related to the United Shoe Machinery Com- 
pany. The board reported in this case that 
the Act had been violated by an undue limit- 
ing of competition. Publicity was given to 
its findings, but no further proceedings were 
taken. This Act was repealed in 1919 when 
the Combines and Fair Prices Act was passed. 

On Nov. 10, 1916 (under authority of the 
War Measures Act, 1914), an Order in Coun- 
cil (P.C. 2777) was passed designed to com- 
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bat the increased cost of living. As amended 
on Nov. 29, 1916, by P.C. 2957, this order pro- 
vided for the repeal of sec. 498, as far as trade 
in the necessaries of life was concerned, during 
the existence of these special regulations. Any 
combination to restrain trade or lessen com- 
petition in or enhance the prices of any neces- 
saries of life was made a criminal offence, the 
qualifying words “unduly” and “unreasonably” 
being omitted. Other clauses were designed 
to prevent hoarding and excessive profits. In+ 
vestigations were made with respect to sev- 
eral commodities, but no recommendations 
were submitted for legal action against any 
combine. Amendments to these regulations 
were made by the following Orders in Coun- 
cil:—P.C, 2461, of Oct. 4, 1918: P.C. 3069 of 
Dec, 11, 1918. On Aug. 14, 1919, the latest 
Order in Council was rescinded by P.C. 1722, 
and sec. 498 of the Criminal Code was re- 
stored to its original status. 


In 1919 the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
(9-10 Geo. V, c. 45) was enacted, to be ad- 
ministered by a Board of Commerce appointed 
under the Board of Commerce Act (9-10 Geo. 
V, c. 87). The former statute repealed the 
Combines Investigation Act of 1910, and pro- 
vided that prosecutions under sec. 498 of the 
Criminal Code could be undertaken only with 
the written consent of the Board of Com- 
merce. A combine was defined as a merger, 
trust or monopoly, the control of another 
business, or any agreement, actual or tacit, 
which limits production, transportation or 
trade, fixes a common price or a resale price, 
prevents or lessens competition or otherwise 
restrains trade, when the operation of such 
combine is to the detriment of the public. 
The Board of Commerce was empowered to 
investigate complaints and to issue orders for- 
bidding acts in pursuance of a combine. Pen- 
alties were provided for violation of such 
orders, and recommendations for prosecution 
might be forwarded to the Attorney-General 
of the province concerned. Part T of the 
Act, as above indicated, dealt with combines. 
Part I dealt with fair prices and authorized 
the Board of Commerce to prohibit such 
practices as the hoarding of staple articles of 
food, clothing and fuel, all enhancements of 
the prices of such articles when considered 
by the Board to be designed as unfair en- 
hancements, and all taking of profits on such 
articles when declared by the Board to ke 
unfair profits. 

A stated case involving the question of the 
validity of the Combines and Fair Prices Act 
and the Board of Commerce Act was sub- 
mitted in 1920 to the Supreme Court of Can- 
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ada. Two questions were submitted to the 
Court—(i) whether the Board of Commerce 
had lawful authority to make an order pro- 
hibiting certain retail dealers in the City of 
Ottawa from charging as profits on sales more 
than a certain percentage of cost described 
as a fair profit; (2) whether the Board had 
lawful authority to require that the order, 
when issued, should be made a rule of the 
Supreme Court of Ontario. The judges de- 
livered their opinions on June 1, 1920, but, 
being equally divided, no judgment was ren- 
dered. Appeal was then made to the Judicial 
Committee of the- Privy Council, and judg- 
ment was delivered Nov. 11, 1921 (1922, 
1 A:C. 191). The Privy Council declared the 
legislation to be ultra vires the Dominion Par- 


lament, as interfering with property and civil 
rights. It was held that the “regulation of 
trade and commerce” section of the British 
North America Act, 1867, could not, by itself 
and in the absence of any general power pos- 
sessed by the Dominion independently of that 
section, confer capacity on the Dominion to 
regulate particular trades and businesses. Rea- 
sons for distinguishing between these two Acts 
of 1919 and the Combines Investigation Act of 
1923, with respect to their constitutional 
validity, are included in the reasons for judg- 
ment in the case decided on April 30, 1929. 

The full text of the judgment delivered in 
the Supreme Court of Canada on April 30, and 
of the reasons for judgment, appears in the 
concluding pages of this issue of the LaBour 
GAZETTE. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA 


Statistics for British Columbia, Manitoba, and Saskatchewan for First 
Quarter of 1929 


HE accompanying tables give particulars of 
the operations of the Old Age Pensions 
Act (Revised Statutes of Canada, 1927, chapter 
156), during the first three months of the year 
1929. Similar tables, covering the three months 
ending December 31, 1928, were given in the 
February issue. The text of this Act was 
given in the Lasour Gazerrs, April, 1927, page 
375. The Act makes provision for the estab- 
lishment of a Domifion-Provincial pension 
system to be effective in such provinces as 
have enacted special legislation for this pur- 
pose. The act is now in full operation in the 
provinces of British Columbia, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. Legislation to give effect to 
the Act has been enacted also in Ontario and 
Alberta, but is not yet fully operative. 

Under the Old Age Pensions Act a pension 
is payable to any British subject of 70 years 
and upwards whe is not in receipt of an in- 
come of as much as $365 a year, and who has 
resided in Canada for the 20 years preceding, 
and also has resided in the province in which 
the application is made for the five years im- 
mediately preceding the granting of the pen- 
sion. The maximum amount of pension pay- 
able under the Act is $240 yearly. In cases 
where pensioners have a private income the 
amount of their old age pension 1s subject to 
a reduction by the amount, if any, that their 
private income exceeds $125 a year. The ad- 
ministration of old age pensions is entrusted 
to the authorities appointed by the respective 
provincial governments. The Department of 
Labour of Canada pays quarterly to each 
province one-half of the total amount of the 
pensions paid by the provincial pension au- 
thority during the preceding three months. 
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The federal act became operative in British 
Columbia in September, 1927; in Saskatchewan 
in June, 1928; and in Manitoba in September, 
1928. The Yukon Council at its session in 
1927 passed an ordinance respecting Old Age 
Pensions, which provided for the participation 
of Yukon Territory in the scheme, but no pay- 
ments of pensions within the Territory have 
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yet been recorded. No payments have yet 
been made in conformity with the Order in 
Council making the provisions of the Old Age 
Pensions Act applicable to the Northwest 
Territories. The accompanying tables there- 
fore relate to the payment of pensions under 
the Dominion-Provincial scheme only within 
the three provinces enumerated above. 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF OLD AGE PENSIONS IN CANADA AS AT MARCH 31, 1929 
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Fishermen’s Co-operative Society in British Columbia 


A Fishermen’s Co-operative Association was 
organized recently in British Columbia, and 
is now incorporated under the Co-operative 
Societies’ Act of the province. The new so- 
ciety follows the Rochdale co-operative plan 
of “one vote, one member.” Shares of $25 
each are to be sold to members, and to insure 
the control of the fishermen, 75 per cent of 
the stock must be held by bona-fide workers 
engaged in the fishing industry. Tihe shares 
will be non-assessable, and one share entitles 
a member to the same privileges as a member 
having the limit—500—-except that each share 
would participate in the dividends, which can 


not be more than 8 per cent per annum. 
Members purchasing tackle and supplies from 
the association will participate in the profits 
derived from the handling of such goods. 
The operations of the co-operative may in- 
clude the catching, curing, canning of fish, 
and other branches of the fishing industry. A 
cannery is to be built shortly at Rivers Inlei, 
and is expected to be running, towards the 
end of June. Three hundred members have 
acquired shares, and it is believed that the 
coming season will find a large proportion of 
the fishermen doing business for themselves. 
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OLD AGE PENSIONS IN NOVA SCOTIA 


Interim Report of Provincial Commission of Inquiry 


HE Government of Nova Scotia, on Aug- 
ust 13, 1928, appointed Mr. H. E. Mahon, 
LL.B., as commissioner under the Public In- 
quiries Act, to investigate the subject of old 
age pensions, with a view to the question of 
the participation of the Province in the Domin- 
ion Old Age Pensions Act (Revised Statutes 
of ‘Canada, 1927, chapter 156). The commus- 
sioner was instructed as follows:— 

1. To determine the number of persons 
who—(a) are British subjects or, being widows 
not being British subjects were such before 
their marriage, and (b) have attained the age 
of seventy years, and (c) have resided in 
Canada for the last twenty years and in the 
Province of Nova. Scotia for the last five 
years and (d) are not in receipt of an income 
of as much as $365 a year. 

2. To determine the proportionate cost of 
providing such persons with a pension as pro- 
vided by chapter 156 of the Revised Statutes 
of Canada, 1927. 

3. To determine the cost of administration 
im connection with the payment of any such 
pensions. 

4. To determine what persons, if any, other- 
wise entitled to a pension under the said Act 
are in receipt of a pension from any other 
source. 

5. To inquire into and report upon what al- 
ternative measures of taxation could be im- 
posed or other means taken to provide the 
increase in revenue that would be necessitated 
by the adoption of such scheme. 


The commissioner appointed Mr. Arthur L. 
Neal, B.Sc. (Econ.), to act as secretary, and 
at once proceeded to secure relevant material 
from the Federal Department of Labour, from 
those provinces in which effect had already 
been given to the Dominion Act, and from a 
number of the American States having such 
legislation in force. 

It was found impracticable to ascertain the 
exact number of persons eligible for old age 
pensions throughout the Province, but in order 
to form the basis for a computation of the 
probable cost of the scheme, six counties and 
the City of Halifax were chosen for investiga- 
tion as being a sample of prevailing conditions 
in the province as a whole. The commissioner 
also examined the public accounts of Nova 
Scotia and of the various other provinces in 
order to ascertain what sources of provincial 
revenue might be available for old age pen- 
sions. The results of these investigations are 
given in an interim report, dated February 22, 
1929, a further report being promised when 


the survey has been completed in the rural 
districts. 
Development of Legislation 

An introduction to the report gives an out- 
line of the history of old age pension legis- 
lation, commencing with the French Act of 
1850 establishing a system of government an- 
nuities, which was subsequently followed in 
other countries. The voluntary method, based 
on the principle of individual saving, has now 
been generally abandoned in favour of state 
pensions, either on a contributory or a non- 
contributory basis. The commissioner states 
that a weakness of the compulsory contribu- 
tory system, originated in Germany in 1899, 
hes in the fact that it requires a well organ- 
ized and controlled economic system, a pre- 
dominating industrial population, as well as 
some provision for the regular exaction of con- 
tributions. The compulsory method of old 
age pensions is therefore declared not prac- 
ticable in agricultural counties: “ The income 
of a farmer is a very indeterminate amount, 
and is not accessible to compulsory exactions 
by government authority.” However, non- 
contributory pensions have often been adopted 
as a stepping stone to a contmbutory system, 
as in Great Britain, Australia and New Zea- 
land. Non-contributory old age pensions were 
introduced in Canada by the Act of 1927. The 
commissioner then gives a detailed account of 
the provision of this Act (Lasour Gazerts, 
April, 1927, page 375.) 


Procedure in Inquiry 

The commissioner motes the absence of 
official statistics as to the number of indigent 
aged persons in Canada. As no investigations 
had been made in this subject in Nova Scotia 
it was necessary to make a direct inquiry in 
order to find a basis for any recommendations 
as to the applicability of the Federal Act in 
the province. Accordingly, a questionnaire 
was prepared upon which all persons 70 years 
of age or over in the province were to give 
information as to their condition, financial and 
otherwise, these forms being circulated with 
the assistance of the Post Office Department. 
It was discovered that many elderly 
people who had left the province to 
reside with children in other places, would be 
glad to return if they could get an old age 
pension. The report points out that the exis- 
tence of many such cases constitutes a weighty, 
although indeterminate factor in calculating 
the cost of pension legislation. 

The aged person’s own valuation of his per- 
sonal property was accepted by the commus- 
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sion, all investments being taken at their 
market value. The exact definition of income 
was one of the greatest problems. Income was 
takem to include:—(a) the yearly value of in- 
vestments (e.g., houses not personally occupied, 
stock, bonds, etc.); (b) earnings not arising 
from investments or property; (c) the benefit 
of any property personally used or enjoyed, 
(e.g., homestead, etc., calculated at 5 per cent 
of its capital value); (d) the yearly value of 
any other regular or periodic benefit to which 
the person is legally entitled. 


Aged Population in Nova Scotia 

The commission estimates the number of 
persons 70. years of age or over in Nova Scotia 
on June 1, 1928, to be in round numbers 25,500. 
This estimate was obtained by taking the per- 
centage 4-7 (the percentage in this age group 
according to the 1921 census) of 543,000, which 
was the total population for that date as given 
in the Canada Year Book. 

The number of aliens and of Indians in 
the Province not large enough to affect the 
commissioner’s estimate of the number of 
pensioners, but if 200 be subtracted on their 
account from the total estimated number of 
persons 70 years of age and over, 25,300 is 
arrived at as the number of persons who, sub- 
ject to the means and residence qualification, 
would be eligible for old age pensions in Nova 
Scotia. 

Estimated Cost of Pensions 

The statistical returns obtained through the 
questionnaire were not found to afford suffi- 
cient data for a reliable estimate of the 
probable cost of old age pensions in Nova 
Scotia. As the returns from the City of Hali- 
fax were not complete, the Commission felt 
that it would be unwise to include them in 
this report for fear of misrepresenting con- 
ditions. Nevertheless, it was possible to make 
a computation on the basis of the Hants 
County figures, which, within a considerable 
margin of error, are presented as a forecast 
of what the completé returns would disclose. 
The estimate thus obtained is shown in the 
following table:— 











Estimatep Income ODutstripution in Nova 
Scorra 
Per cent of 
Annual Income British Total 

AEod number of 
population persons 
S400 ancl Oversea. cet. craic: eaemace 17-5 4,427 
SS00iCO $390 5 aaememicrs tera solani ake 5:3 1,341 
$200 1608290). ios civtclefavisiners seas orale 7-5 1,897 
SICOCOIS LOO veers pie ios: s ava octenehe & 13+6 8,441 
DesstbaantSlO0- peace ten. acai 13-4 3,391 
BIN OME x. arrsitara eats ose cree eee ie cite cians 42-7 10, 803 
100-0 25,300 





On the basis of this distribution of incomes, 
the present annual cost of paying pensions to 
the aged citizens of Nova Scotia was com- 
puted as follows:— 


No. of Amount 
Pen- of 
sioners. Pensions 
10,803 with no income, at $240 each.. .. $2,592,720 
3,391 with income less than $100 at $240 each.. 813,840 
3,441 with average income $150, at $215 each.. 799,815 
1,897 with average income $250, at $115 each.. 218,155 
872 with average income $330, at $35 each.. 30,520 


Total.. .. $4,395,050 

The total amount payable in pensions ac- 
cording to this computation would be roughly 
$4,400,000, of which sum the Federal govern- 
ment would pay half ($2,200,000) and the 
Provincial government would be liable for the 
same amount plus the costs of administration. 

The commissioner points out also the addi- 
tional cost involved in the fact that, under 
the existing procedure in the administration 
of old age pensions, the province would be 
called on to pay the interest charges on the 
full amount of pensions for one quarter year, 
the Dominion reimbursing the province at 
the end of each quarter; and further that, 
under the reciprocal arrangements between the 
provinces, Nova Scotia would be called on to 
pay a large contribution towards the pensions 
of former Nova Scotians now resident in other 
provinces. Estimates of the number of pen- 
sioners are also subject to “conjectural factors” 
such as the strictness or looseness of admin- 
istration. 


Employment and Savings of Aged Persons 


The Commissioner discusses the objection 
that pensions might discourage the habit of 
saving, and also might cause old people to 
give up light employment. “A large propor- 
tion of the aged population of Nova Scotia are 
still gainfully employed in various lighter oc- 
cupations. If the proposed pension legisla- 
tion would tend to induce them to give up 
their employment, the fact would add mate- 
rially to the cost of Old Age Pensions and 
would not necessarily promote any greater 
degree of human happiness. What is true in 
the case of small earnings is also true of small 
Savings. Persons approaching a pensionable 
age would feel inclined to spend their small 
capital accumulations rather than suffer a@ re- 


duction in their pension when they become 
eligible.” 


Pensions and Poor Relief 


In the _Commissioner’s opinion the cost of 
pensions 1s not lkely to be met to any appre- 
clable extent by a resulting relief in the 
present expenditure on poor relief. “In the 
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first place, the amounts spent by the muni- 
cipalities on poor relief is only a fractional 
part of the estimated cost of old age pensions. 
In the second place experience has shown in 
the countries where old age pensions have 
been in force for a number of years that it 
has not resulted in-any material reduction in 
the cost of almshouses. This is due to the 
fact that only a part of the inmates are 
septuagenarians, and of these many are in- 
capacitated mentally or physically so as to 
require institutional care. The problem of 
poverty is inherently complex and is not sus- 
ceptible to any simple solution. 

“ One factor in reducing the net cost of pen- 
sions is found in the possibility that the 
province could refuse pensions to those who 
have children able to support them. This is 
the policy of British Columbia. At the present 
time it is difficult to estimate how far such 
a provision would reduce the cost of the 
scheme, as the statistical data of the Com- 
mission are incomplete, and the experience 
of British Columbia is not of long enough 
standing to be of service. The question will 
be dealt with in the final report.” 


Administration 


The commissioner considers that if the ad- 
ministration of pensions were to be in charge 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board as in 
British Columbia and Manitoba, the annual 
administrative cost to the province would be 
within $20,000. The cost of administration in 
British Columbia is about $14,000, but in Nova 
Scotia the administrative charges would be 
much greater, as there would probably be 
more than twice the number of pensioners. 


Possible Source of Revenue 


The Commission believes that the present 
sources of revenue cannot be increased suffi- 
ciently to produce any considerable part of 
the sum needed to pay for old age pensions. 
He suggests however that something could be 
done by way of increasing the present suc- 
cession duties. Various new sources of revenue 
are enumerated, which might be used either 
singly or in conjunction, namely:—(1) A levy 
on the municipalities; (2) A provincial poll 
tax; (3) A provincial income tax; (4) Liquor 
control; (5) Fees payable by applicant; (6) 
A further Federal allowance. 


Share of Municipalities 


On the question of the joint responsibility 
of the municipalities, which now bear the whole 
cost of poor relief, the Commissioner considers 
that it would be “not unreasonable” to pro- 
vide that municipal bodies should bear a part 
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of the financial burden. “Such a provision 
would conduce to economy and strict adminis- 
tration.” The greatest difficulty, it is thought, 
would be to determine the responsibility of 
the municipality in the case of persons who 
have moved from one place to another. 

The report discusses the alternative plan of 
levying a provincial tax on municipal assess- 
ments, pointing out, however, that this policy 
might be considered as an invasion of munici- 
pal rights, and would be difficult to carry out 
owing to the lack of uniformity an the assess- 
ments of the various municipalities. The sug- 
gestion of a poll tax as a source of revenue is 
criticized on the ground of its expense, and 
also of its regressive character, though the 
commissioner recognizes that this plan would 
have the ment of introducing a contributory 
element which might be salutary. 


Position of Eastern Provinces 


The report concludes by enlarging on the 
high cost of old age pensions in eastern Can- 
ada aS compared with the western provinces. 

“So far none of the eastern provinces have 
adopted Old Age Pensions as provided by the 
Federal Act of 1927. This is a very striking 
fact, and is certainly not due to chance or to 
lack of appreciation of the problems of aged 
dependence, but has its essence in economic 
fact and unalterable social conditions. The 
eastern provinces are hesitating to adopt the 
scheme because, on account of their less favour- 
able age composition, the adoption of the 
pension scheme would involve a far greater 
financial burden than is the case in the West.” 





The British Columbia Safety League con- 
ducted a special safety campaign cn May 
19-21 for the purpose of checking industrial 
and traffic accidents in the province. Refer- 
ences to accident prevention were made in 
churches and public schools, and various em- 
ployers made special efforts to advertise 
methods of safety. The British Columbia 
Electric Railway Company placed public 
speakers in their street cars to give short 
addresses on the subject. 

A bulletin on “The Handling of Explos- 
ives” published by the Explosives Division, 
Federal Department of Mines is being dis- 
tributed by the Province of Quebec Safety 
League. The purpose of the pamphlet is 
to oall attention to the cardinal principles 
which should be observed in the handling of 
explosives and shot-firing from a safety point 
cf view. The conveyance, storing, and em- 
ployment of explosives are dealt with im 
detail. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Safety Trophies in Ontario Paper Industry 


At the annual meeting of the Ontario Pulp 
and Paper Association, held at Toronto in 
April; the McInnis Trophy going to the first 
aid team in Ontario having the best record 
under examination, with individual medals to 
members of the winning team, was presented 
to the winners, the Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Ltd., of Cornwall. 

The Association’s own trophies, in the form 
of shields and flags, were also presented, one 
trophy and one flag going to the winners in 
each class for the lowest accident record in 
1928. The awards were as follows:— 

Class A—Winner, Abitibi Power and Paper 
Company, Ltd., Sturgeon Falls Division, Stur- 
geon Falls, with a record of 18 non-fatal acci- 
dents, involving 181 days lost time, or equal 
to 243 days lost time per 1,000: hours exposure 
to hazard; runner-up in this class, Canadian 
International Paper Company, Ltd., Hawkes- 
bury, with a record of 28 non-fatal accidents, 
involving 494-5 days lost time, or equal to 
*385 days lost time per 1,000 hours exposure 
to hazard. 

Class B—Winner, Don Valley Paper Com- 
pany, Ltd., with a perfect record; runner-up in 
this class, Provincial Paper, Ltd., Mille Roches, 
with a record of 10 non-fatal accidents in- 
volving 47 days lost time or equal to -122 
days lost time per 1,000 hours exposure to 
hazard. 


Prevention of Lead Poisoning 


The prevention of lead poisoning is the sub- 
ject of a paper in the April issue of the In- 
dustrial Hygiene Bulletin, published by New 
York State Department of Labour. It is 
stated that “no amount of medical supervision 
can prevent the occurrence of lead poisoning 
or lead absorption in the absence of proper 
housing conditions, and proper facilities for 
the prevention and removal of lead dust. 

The proper medical supervision of lead work- 
ers, however, is invaluable. It has been shown 
that lead is a progressive and cumulative 
disease. It does not always manifest itself 
in the sudden dramatic and acute symptoms 
commonly associated with it in the minds of 
many workers and plant managers. Lead ab- 
sorption may be present over a long period 
of time without the workers being aware of 
its existence. ‘The present study has shown 
that approximately 60 per cent of the workers 
in the lead industries of the state had signs 
of lead absorption, either with or without 
clinical manifestations, and yet they were, for 
the most part, entirely unaware of the fact. 


It must be borne in mind that the presence 
of lead in the systemic circulation of a worker 
(lead absorption) makes him not only a 
potential case of acute lead poisoning, but is 
believed to act upon his blood vessels and 
his kidneys in a manner to hasten the onset 
of a premature old age. At any time such 
a worker, as a result of an infection, such as 
pneumonia, for example, or some change in 
his body metabolism, may suddenly find that 
large quantities of the lead which he had been 
harbouring in his bones in inert form have 
suddenly become mobilized and thrown into 
his circulation. This may result in a very 
severe and even fatal attack of lead poison- 
ing. Such a mobilization or lead has been 
known to occur in workers as many as sixteen 
years after they had left the lead industries, 
and exposure to lead had ceased.” 


Miners’ Welfare Fund of Great Britain 


The seventh annual report of the Miners’ 
Welfare Fund and the second annual report 
of the Selection Committee appointed to ad- 
minister the Miners’ Welfare National Scholar- 
ship System, both published by the Mines 
Department of Great Britain, have been re- 
cently received. The Miners’ Welfare Fund, 
which is administered by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Board of Trade, was estab- 
lished under the British Mining Industry Act 
to which reference was made in the Lasour 
Gazette of April, 1922, page 376. The period 
covered by the report on the Welfare Fund 
is for the year ending December, 31, 1928, 
while the report on the National Scholarship 
Scheme covers the period from November, 
1927 to October 1928. 

The sum paid into the Fund in 1928 from 
the levy on output was £973,259; the total 
sum paid out during the year was £837,176. 
The receipts from the welfare levy on royal- 
ties imposed by the Mining Industry Act, 
1926, amounted to £160,000; this levy, sup- 
plemented by contributions from the general 
fund, is devoted to pithead baths. Including 
interest from the Fund as a whole, the total 
of the baths fund at the end of 1928 was £602,- 
918, from which £208,476 had been allocated 
for approved schemes. 


The total receipts from contributions on 
“output levy” account ie., from the proceeds 
of the penny a ton levy on output—from 
the initiation of the fund in 1920 to December 
31, 1928, were £6,920,882; to which must be 
added interest to the amount of £579,000, 
making a total of £7,499,882. Four-fifths of 
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this (£5,840,613) is earmarked for the respec- 
tive districts in which the money is raised; 
the remaining fifth forms the General Fund 
used for purposes of education and research 
of value to the industry generally. 

The amount credited during the year to the 
General Fund (devoted mainly to education 
and research) was £194,652, of which £31,400 
was transferred to the pithead baths fund. 
The total allocations from the fund during 
the year amounted to £177,419 of which £54,304 
was for research, £107,338 for education, and 
£15,777 for administrative expenses and other 
miscellaneous services. The number of ap- 
plications for miners’ welfare scholarships for 
award in 1928 was 625, of which 213 were from 
working miners and 412 from the children of 
miners; eleven scholarships were awarded, one 
of these being for post-graduate work. 


Inspection of Scaffolding at Montreal 


The Montreal City Council, recently ap- 
proved a new by-law concerning the erection 
and inspection of scaffolding inside or outside 
buildings and of hoists for building materials. 
Hereafter every proprietor, builder, or con- 
tractor, shall, before erecting or causing to be 
erected any scaffoldings or lifts, obtain a per- 
mit to that effect from the inspector and shall 
moreover, before the same are used obtain 
from the said inspector a certificate of in- 
spection of such scaffoldings or lifts. 


Safety Work at British Empire Steel 
Corporation’s Plants 


Speaking at the annual banquet of the 
British Empire Steel Corporation’s plant at 
Sydney, Nova Scotia, Mr. John W. Worgan, 
safety engineer, outlined the accident preven- 
tion record of the Company for the year 1928 
—a record surpassing all former efforts in the 
history of the organization: Reference to 
this record was made in the last issue of the 
Lapour Gazerre page 398. Emphasizing the 
practical value of safety work and the mind 
for continued individual vigilance, Mr. Wor- 
gan said: 


“Systematic safety work is every day show- 


ing positive and valuable results in the reduc- 
tion of industrial accidents and when it is 
carried on in a whole-hearted and efficient 
manner, the returns on the investment are 
large. Accidents can no longer be considered 
‘all in a day’s work.” They break down 
efficiency, particularly by lowering the morale 
of the men, and although the actual returns 
from safety may be somewhat intangible and 
hard to determine, the fact that the returns 
are real and valuable is acknowledged by 
every employer who has given organized 
safety work a real trial. 





“That there is need to carry on organized 
safety work is evident to all who are engaged 
in accident prevention, or who have closely 
observed it. The application of mechanical 
safeguards is followed by a reduction in the 
number of accidents, but the mere installation 
of mechanical guards of this sort will not solve 
the safety problem satisfactorily and com- 
pletely. Physical guards are exceedingly im- 
portant, but you cannot place a mechanical 
guard about carelessness, and the best safe- 
guards are intelligence and safety education, 
This means that safety bulletins and safety 
literature, in connection with active and 
efficient safety organizations are exceedingly 
important factors in dealing with the prob- 
lem.” 


“No Accident” Month on Canadian 
National Railways 


The month of May has been set aside by 
the Canadian National Railways as a “no 
accident month,” and efforts have been made 
to secure the co-operation of the general, pub- 
lic in the campaign. Each year the safety 
department of the Railway specifies two 
months, one in the summer, the other in the 
fall, to make a drive to prevent accidents. 
Charts drawn of recently by Mr. W. H. Jones, 
assistant director of the safety branch, indi- 
cate the success of these “no accident months” 
during the year 1928. Last year the months 
of May and November were set aside over the 
entire system for prevention of accidents. The 
records of both months fall far below the other 
months of the year in the matter of injuries 
and deaths at crossings, and in shops, while 
trespassing, etc. 


Benefit of Varied Occupation 


The Industrial Fatigue Research Board of 
Great Britain recently published a report (No. 
52) on the “comparative effects of variety and 
uniformity of work.” The conclusion reached 
in the report is that complete uniformity in 
manual repetitive work is generally less pro- 
ductive and leads to greater irregularity in the 
rate of working than a reasonable degree of 
variety, which is also preferred by the workers, 
though this effect seems to depend partly on 
the nature of the process and partly on the 
individual operative. Furthermore while fre- 
quent changes are definitely detrimental to 
production there is some evidence that the 
best conditions are attained when the form of 
activity is changed after 14 to 2 hours of un- 
varied work. 

The general result of the investigation form- 
ing the subject of the present report is to in- 
dicate that, in the case of light repetitive 
work— 
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(1) Uniformity in the method of procedure 
is generally less productive and conducive to 
greater irregularities in the rate of working 
than are varied forms of work. 

(2) The highest output is obtained when 
the form of activity is changed after 14 or 2 
hours of unvaried work. 


(3) Many changes are detrimental to out- 
put because of their interference with the 
swing of work. 

(4) In repetitive work of a fatiguing nature, 
changes in the form of activity should be 
relatively more frequent. 


(5) A high degree of resemblance between 
the alternating forms of activity, although 
subjectively satisfying, is not conducive to 
increased output. 


Frequency of Disabling Sickness Among 
Industrial Employees 


For some time past the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service has been conducting studies 
on the frequency of disabling illnesses among 
industrial employees. In connection with such 
studies the experiences from a group of 35 
industrial sick-benefit associations and com- 
pany relief departments have been carefully 
analyzed. Statistics of sickness frequency 
based upon the claims for sickness benetfis of 
members of industrial mutual associations do 
not for various reasons actually measure the 
incidence of disability which lasts more than 
one week. 

Respiratory diseases were reported as the 
cause of 41-8 per cent of the claims for illness 
benefits; digestive diseases 13-7 per cent; and 
external causes (non-industrial accidents), 10 
per cent. These three groups, accordingly, 
accounted for virtually two-thirds of the cases 
for which sick benefits were paid by asso- 
ciations reporting to the United States Public 
Health Service. 

The incidence rates by years, 1921-1927, 
showed an upward trend both for the respira- 
tory and non-respiratory group of diseases. 
Hach year since 1922 the frequency of external 
causes (non-industrial accidents) has been 
larger than in the preceding year. Influenza 
and grippe principally accounted for the up- 
ward trend in the resporatory incidence rates. 
Among the non-respiratory diseases digestive 
diseases and circulatory-uniary group showed 
the most, perceptaible increases. 

The frequency of cases according to their 
duration in weeks was ascertained for 1929- 
1924 and for 1925-1927 in the 15 associations 
which reported continuously throughout pot 
periods. In 1925-1927 there was a lower rate 
of cases lasting 8 to 20 days than during the 


preceding three years, but a higher rate of 
cases lasting 8 weeks or longer. 

The frequency of 8-hour or longer disabili- 
ties was 50 per cent higher among female 
than among male industrial employees, 1921- 
1927, although the comparison excluded nearly 
all diseases which were not common to both 
sexes. 

A low sickness rate was found among em- 
ployees of the iron and steel industry. The 
rates were especially low for neurasthenia, 
the digestive diseases, bronchitis influenza, and 
grippe among steel workers. The incidence 
rate of pneumonia, however, was found to be 
considerably higher in steel than in the other 
industries represented, and a special study 
is in progress to determine the causes of pre- 
disposition to pneumonia in this industry. 


Rules for Safety Work 


Mr. W. J. Bennett, general safety super- 
visor of the Bell Telephone Company of 
Canada, in a recent address to the Round 
Table Club of the Province of Quebee Safety 
League at Montreal, stated that the follow- 
ing rules had been found to be of great ser- 
vice in the company’s safety work: “First, 
the impression on the supervisory forces of 
their responsibility for making the job a safe 
one; second, the creation of a definite and 
effective safety organization; third, the in- 
struction of employees in accident prevention 
and safety measures; fourth, the developing 
of a sefety code which is largely the work of 
the employees; and fifth, the putting into 
operation of an effective system of inspection 
for the purpose of becoming informed regard- 
ing the presence of hazardous conditions in the 
plant and for the removing of these conditions 


, promptly.” 





A fcremen’s congress, under the auspices of 
the Province of Quebec Safety League with 
the support of the leading employers of 
labour, was held at the Montreal Technical 
School on May 20-21-22--23. Foremen, plant 
executives, and others of the city and pro- 
vince attended. Lectures on accident pres 
vention were given by qualified speakers, 
moving pictures of industrial interest were 
shown, and many novel features, including a 
safety play, were introduced. The object of 
the Congress was to enliven the interest of 
all concerned in safety matters, and to pre- 
sent the incalculable economic value of the 
caré of the “human machine.” 
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“INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS PROBLEMS IN 


HIS is the title of a book recently 
published by the National Industrial 
Conference Board (United States), giving the 
results of a survey undertaken to ascertain 
the extent of organized welfare work in the in- 
dustrial plants of average size. (A note on 
the various activities of this Board was given 
in the Lasour Gazrrre, January, 1927, page 
9.) The purpose of the book is to assist the 
smaller industries to reach a solution of some 
of their staff problems. The term “small 
plant” is employed as meaning one with a 
working force of 250 persons or less. Far from 
being exceptional as to size, such plants form 
the vast majority of industrial concerns, and 
are in fact the prevailing type in the United 
States, employing, however, rather less than 
half the total number of workers in the 
country. The present report 1s based upon 
material supplied by 4,409 establishments, em- 
ploying 419,391 workers. 


Various Types of Plans 


In a discussion of the various types of wel- 
fare undertakings it is stated that “certain 
phases of industrial relations programs which 
appear to be nearly as prevalent among small 
establishments as among large ones are: the 
giving of supplemental bonuses for special ac- 
complishments such as regularity of atten- 
dance, punctuality, long-service or high quality 
of output; profit sharing plans; group life in- 
surance: vacations with pay for wage earners; 
first aid and safety committees; informal re- 
creational activities such as picnics, out- 
ings and dances; informal employee edu- 
eation and training; and various plant 
conveniences. All of these activities pos- 
sess similar characteristics which explain 
their ready adaptability to small-plant use. 
They are free from the requirement of 
special machinery for their administration; 
they are financed from present resources and 
require neither capital expenditure nor fund- 
ing for the future; they all involve a generally 
fixed cost which is readily ascertainable and 
includes little overhead expense; and, for the 
most part, they deal with the individual rather 
than with the working force as a whole.” 


Plans Not Suitable for Smal] Plants 


Among the undertakings that call for a 
large capital investment and are therefore un- 
suitable for small establishments, the report 
enumerates plant lunch rooms or cafeterias, 
company housing or home purchase plans, 
hospitals and clinics, and the more expensive 
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SMALL PLANTS ” 


recreation facilities such as club rooms, club 
houses, athletic fields, gymnasiums and sum- 
mer camps. The expense of maintaining a 
plant physician or a nurse, and of carrying 
on a formal educational program may also 
prove prohibitive for a small plant. “Works 
councils,” it is stated further, “are planned 
primarily for large working forces and are con- 
seauently found less frequently in small plants. 
The introduction of organized financial relief 
or insurance plans is also rendered difficult 
in small plants because of the limited number 
of employees. Group insurance policies are 
required to cover at least fifty employees and 
75 per cent of the total working force. Em- 
ployee mutual benefit associations organized 
to pay sickness and accident insurance bene- 
fits are financed largely from dues paid by 
members. The soundness of such an insur- 
ance plan rests upon a distribution of risk 
sufficiently wide to insure against insolvency 
in the event of several successive demands 
upon the benefit fund.” 

Attention is called in the report to a recent 
development “of great significance,” namely 
the joint establishment by two or more 
neighbouring plants of lunch rooms, dispen- 
saries, hospitals, optical and dental clinics, 
foreman training classes, general educational 
courses, athletic programs and employee stores. 


Cost of Existing Plans 


The cost of industrial relations undertakings 
is estimated as follows:—‘ The average total 
cost of the selected activities in 1927 in plants 
employing 250: or less wage earners was found 
to be $26.65 per year for each employee who 
shared in one or more of the benefits. In the 
group of plants employing less than fifty 
workers the average expense was $49.17; in 
the group employing between 50 and 100 
workers it was $26.16; and in plants employ- 
ing from 101 to 250, $25.31. It is evident 
from these figures that the cost per employee 
consistently decreases as the size of the work- 
ing force increases, and that in the very small 
plant there is a disproportionately high cost 
attached to industrial relations work.” 

Certain services, again, are carried on by 
many companies sometimes at a considerable 
cost. Lunch room or cafeteria facilities cost 
employers covered in this study approximately 
$10 per employee in 1927. Medical service 
was provided at an average expense of $3.79 
per employee. Mutual benefit association 
benefits were financed from contributions 
which averaged $4.97 from each employee and 
$2.66 per employee from the management of 
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these companies. Group life insurance poli- 
cies having an average value of $1,062 were 
financed by premium payments which aver- 
aged $2.03 from each employee and $11.35 
per employee from management. 


Reasons for Spread of Movement 


Several reasons are given for the growth of 
the “industrial relations’ movement in the 
past few years. “The spread of industrial 
relations programs into the smaller plants is 
in line with the general evolution going on 
within industry. One manifestation of this 
evolution is the tendency away from hap- 
hazard, and toward the organized way of do- 
ing things. This attitude has carried over 
into industrial relations and has resulted in 
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the setting up of definite practices which 
have supplanted the method of occasional 
gifts to employees. The small plants which 
have accomplished this change now offer their 
employees certain tangible benefits in place of 
uncertain advantages. The reasons for this 
development of organized industrial relations 
work in small plants may be, in part:—the 
competition with large plants for competent 
labour; demonstration of the effect upon pro- 
ductive efficiency of a satisfied working force; 
and the feeling that in the present era it is 
the part of enlightened policy to keep in step 
with prevailing practice. In any event, the 
small plant is apparently making rapid pro- 
gress in developing an industrial relations pro- 
gram which wi!l meet its needs.” 





Group Insurance Plan of Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company 


The Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany, employing approximately 350 persons in 
Canada, recently extended life insurance bene- 
fits (formerly limited to store managers and 
supervisory forces) to all of its employees, 
under a policy of group life insurance placed 
with an insurance company. Under this ar- 
rangement, the employees are insured entirely 
free of cost to themselves. The former plan, 
for managers and supervisory staff only, is 
now discontinued, their old certificates being 
replaced by certificates of the new policy. Em- 
ployees are insured against death from any 
cause and at any age, and against permanent 
total disability before 60 years of age. 

All employees are divided into three groups 
according to salary range, and each group has 
its own insurance schedule. In the first group, 
comprised of store managers, clerks, office and 
operating department employees, the minimum 
amount of insurance is $300 for less than one 
year’s service in the company, and is graded 
according to length of service up to $1,000 in- 
surance for five years or more in the company’s 
employ. In group 2 (composed of assistant 
superintendents, office and operating depart- 
ment chiefs and buyers receiving an annual 
salary less than $5,000) the minimum insurance 
for less than one year’s service is $1,000, while 
the maximum for five years or over is $2,000. 
In group 3, comprising the highest paid officials 
with annual salaries of $5,000 and over, the in- 
surance range is from $2,000 (for less than one 
year’s service) to $5,000 (for five or more years’ 
service). 

Provision is made for an increase in the 
amount of insurance when an employee passes 
from one group ito another due to promotion 
in position or increase in annual salary, 

Any employee covered for free group insur- 
ance may secure extra protection through addi- 


tional insurance by filing with the company 
while actively employed an order authorizing 
the deduction from his pay of 60 cents per 
month for each $1,000 of insurance. The 
amount of additional insurance which can be 
procured is determined by annual wages or 
salary. For instance, an employee receiving 
less than $900 per year in salary or wages can 
only procure $500 additional insurance, where- 
as an employee receiving $5,000 per year or 
over is entitled to take out $5,000 additional 
insurance, 

The amount of the insurance is payable in 
the event of the employee’s death from any 
cause while his insurance is in force to the 
person or persons named by the employee as 
beneficiary such as wife, child, parent, or other 
relative or dependent. 

If an employee, while insured and before 
reaching his sixtieth birthday, becomes wholly 
disabled by bodily injuries or disease, and will 
be permanently, continuously and wholly pre- 
vented thereby for life from engaging in any 
occupation or employment for wage or profit, 
no further premium will be collected and the 
amount of his insurance will be paid to him 
in a fixed number of instalments. 

If an insured employee should leave the ser- 
vice of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea 
Company or its subsidiaries for any treason 
whatsoever he may convert the total amount 
of his free, and additional group insurance, 
without medical examination (provided he act 
within 31 days), to any other form of policy, 
except iterm insurance, customarily issued 40 
an individual by the insurance company at the 
rate applicable to his then attained age—that 
is, to a form of policy containing cash sur- 
render values, paid-up insurance values, ex- 
tended insurance values, etc. 
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NOTES ON VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP 


Progress in Saskatchewan and Alberta 

a? HE following information respecting the 

erection of new technical schools and 
the general progress of vocational education in 
the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
appearing in the April issue of the Industrial 
Educution Magazine, was submitted by Mr. 
R. B. Vaughan, principal of the T. J. Trapp 
Technical School, New Westminster, B.C., and 
formerly director of Technical Education for 
the province of Manitoba. 

Alberta—Dr. W. G. Carpenter, director of 
technical education for Alberta, is very 
optimistic concerning the development in his 
province. The city of Calgary is building a 
new technical high school, costing about $250,- 
000 as an initial outlay. The principal of the 
school will be J. H. Ross, formerly vice- 
principal of the Institute of Technology and 
Art. This school is to be ready for occupation 
in September this year. A new course of 
studies having direct outlook into industry is 
being organized by the Department of Edu- 
cation in which there will be two years of 
regular high-school English, two years of 
general mathematics, two years general science 
two years industrial history and economics, 
and two years drawing and designing, with 
optional courses in electricity, metals, wood, 
internal combustion engines, dressmaking and 
sewing, and household economics. The 
details of the third-year course are not being 
organized immediately. It is hoped that the 
experience of the work in the first two might 
be useful in the plans that will be drawn. 

The Institute of Technology and Art has 
had a very encouraging year. There has been 
added to the farm mechanics and tractor de- 
partment a wing containing 10,000 square feet 
in connection with which the hearty co-oper- 
ation of the tractor distributing houses was 
secured to the extent of securing from them, 
on loan, approximately $100,000 worth of 
equipment. The enrolment for the year, to 
date, includes 802 in the day classes, 924 in 
the evening classes, and 205 in the correspon- 
dence courses, bringing the enrolment well 
over 2,000 as against a total enrolment last 
year of 1,745. 

Saskatchewan—Mr. G. R. Nolan, principal 
of the Central Collegiate Institute, Regina, 
states that the Regina School Board is planning 
a new technical school costing between $375,000 
and $400.000. “The matter of building a 
technical school in Regina is one that gives 
great encouragement to the advocates of tech- 
nical education throughout Canada. A 
few years back, when the representatives of 
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Western Canada were in session, the attitude 
of the Department of Education for Saskatche- 
wan was that there was not a sufficient demand 
for industrial education to warrant the adop- 
tion of the technical program advocated by 
the other provinces.” The plans are now in 
fairly good shape for a school with twenty-four 
classrooms, gymnasium, auditorium 70 feet by 
40 feet, and a shop of about 10,000 square feet 
to be used for motor mechanics, carpentry, 
electrical work, and gas tractor work. The 
technical school is situated on seven acres very 
close to the street-car line, near Regina Col- 
lege, Normal School, and Central Collegiate, 
as well as the east end where some of the in- 
dustries are located. At the present time there 
are four hundred students taking commercial 
work and one hundred and fifty girls, boys, 
and adults taking the motor mechanics, ma- 
chine-shop, and household science courses. 
Thus, when the plant is available, an enrol- 
ment of nearly six hundred is expected. The 
erection of a technical school will relieve the 
congestion in the other collegiates. During 
the past two or three years the Board has 
found it necessary to provide five new class- 
rooms every year so that the Technical School 
will take care of three or four years. 


Closing of Evening Technical School— 
Sydney, N.S. 


At the public closing of the evening technical 
school at Sydney, N.S., on April 9, Mr. E. 
McKeen, School Commissioner, gave an in- 
teresting address wherein he emphasized the 
value of the evening school during the last 
twenty-two years since it had been organized. 
When it first opened there were only 60 or 70 
pupils but it had grown steadily until there 
were now over 300. He stated that the School 
Board was strongly in favour of technical train- 
ing and had long considered how the public 
schools in Sydney could be extended to offer 
courses which would prepare boys and girls for 
practical life in the trades and business. The 
board now plans a forward step, probably dur- 
ing the present year, to establish pre-vocational 
classes in Sydney and Whitney Pier. When 
these classes have been duly set in motion, the 
Board hopes that it will be possible to build a 
new vocational high school where boys and 
girls of high school age could get a most 
effective technical training for the leading 
occupations in Cape Breton. 

Dr. F. H. Sexton, director of technical edu- 
cation for Nova Scotia, also gave an interesting 
address, and presented the various certificates 
and diplomas. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Twelfth Session of the International 

Labour Conference opens in Geneva on 
May 30th. The agenda of this Conference 
consists of the following items:— 


I. Prevention of Industrial Accidents (Final 
Discussion) ; 

II. Protection against Accidents of Workers 
engaged in Loading or Unloading Ships (Final 
Discussion) ; 

III. Forced Labour (First Discussion); and 

IV. Hours of Work of Salaried Employees 
(First Discussion). 

Besides dealing with these questions, the 
Conference will also consider a general re- 
port on unemployment, which is to be sub- 
mitted to the Twelfth Session in continua- 
tion of the reports on the same subject which 
were submitted to the 1922 and 1924 Sessions. 

The Canadian delegation to the Confer- 
ence is made up as follows:— 


Government Delegates—Dr. W. A. Riddell, 
Geneva, Switzerland; and Mrs. Mary Ellen 
Smith, Vancouver, B.C. 


Techmcal Advisers to Government Dele- 
gates——Mr. Byron Baker, Ottawa, Ont.; Mr. 
George Gilbert, Winnipeg, Man.; and Mr. 
Gerard Tremblay, Montreal, P.Q. 


Employers’ Delegate—Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
President, Coulter Copper & Brass Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Employers’ Delegate — 
Mr. Geo. E. Carpenter, Secretary, Prairie Divi- 
sion, Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Workers’ Delegate—Mr, P. M. Draper, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Trades and Labour Con- 
gress of Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


Technical Adviser to Workers’ Delegate— 
Mr. James Simpson, Vice-President, Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada, Toronto, Ont. 


Ratification of Conventions 


The total number of ratifications of Inter 
national Labour Conventions registered with 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations 
on February 25, 1929, was 341, including 8 con- 
ditional ratifications. 

The number of Conventions of which ratifi- 
cation thad been authorized by the competent 
authority in the country concerned, but at the 
above date had not yet been registered with 
the Secretary-General of the League, was 29. 


Annual Reports on Labour Conventions 


The Committee of Experts appointed by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office to examine the annual reports submitted 
by the States Members of the International 
Labour Organization, in accordance with Ar- 
ticle 408 of the Treaty of Peace, on the steps 
taken by them to apply International Labour 
Conventions which they have ratified, recently 
held its third meeting in the Office. 

The official information furnished by the 
Governments of States which have ratified 
Conventions enables the other contracting par- 
ties, delegates to the Conference, employers 
and workers’ organizations and public opinion 
in general to form an estimate of the extent 
to which the Conventions are observed. The 
Committee of Experts examines the informa- 
tion contained in the reports in order to de- 
termine the practical application of the Con- 
ventions. The Committee may suggest to the 
Governing Body any changes in the form of 
the reports which might increase their pre- 
cision. 

The Committee had to examine 223 reports 
this year as compared with 175 last year. The 
reports relate to the application of the twenty 
Conventions which have been in force for over 
a year. 

The Committee noted with satisfaction that, 


of the 223 reports received, 189 gave rise to no 


criticism, the States in question having brought 
their legislation into conformity with the Con- 
ventions which they had ratified. 

The Report of the Committee will be sub- 
mitted to the Governing Body, which will 
bring it before the Twelfth Session of the 
International Labour Conference, opening in 
Geneva on May 30th next. 


Legal Decisions on Labour Law 


The third volume of the International Sur- 
vey of Legal Decisions on Labour Law was 
published recently by the International Labour 
Office. From 1920 onwards the International 
Labour Office has published in its Legislative 
Series the labour legislation adopted in the 
different countries. But mere knowledge of 
the clauses of a law gives no adequate idea of 
its actual effects, and the wish has repeatedly 
been expressed that information might also 
be published concerning the application of 
these laws by the competent authorities, and 
particularly by the courts which deal with 
industrial maititers. Tio meet this wish the In- 
ternational Labour Office has, since 1926, sup- 
plemented the Legislative Series by an “ Inter- 
national Survey of Legal Decisions on Labour 
Law.” 
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The imperfection of even the best laws often 
makes it necessary to allow judges wide free- 
dom of interpretation. This has been the case 
especially in countries where the administra- 
tion of justice is determined only in part by 
written law, and for the rest by the law as 
formulated in legal decisions. Particularly in 
the field of labour legislation, in which legal 
decisions have not been compiled as method- 
ically as in other branches of the law, the 
issue of an international survey of legal deci- 
gions meets with several difficulties. In the first 
place, the Survey cannot cover the legal deci- 
sions of all countries, but must be limited to 
those countries which, in fact, represent the 
most important legal systems. The survey 
was accordingly limited from its first appear- 
ance to the legal decisions of England, France, 
Germany and Italy. In the present issue those 
of the United States are included for the first 
time. The subsequent inclusion of other 
countries is also being planned. Another limi- 
tation lay in the selection of legal decisions. 
Reference was made to those concerning ques- 
tions of legal principle which might facilitate 
the development of labour legislation in other 
countries and which are thus of international 


importance. The majority are concerned 
with legal questions which are more or less 
frequently raised in all countries alike. Others, 
such as those relating to the legal position of 
foreign workers, are of direct importance for 
the settlement of international legal questions. 
The decisions and opinions of international 
courts on questions of labour law, and par- 
ticularly of the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice at The Hague, were included 
so far as these were available. 

The reports for the separate countries are 
grouped under the following headings: (1) 
General principles of labour law; (2) Right of 
association; (3) Participation of workmen in 
the management of the works (works coun- 
cils); (4) Individual contracts; (5) Collective 
agreements; (6) Salaries and wages; (7) Hours 
of work; (8) Labour disputes; (9) Procedure 
in labour cases; (10) Protection and special 
rights of specified occupational groups; (11) 
Protection of women, young persons and chil- 
dren, and men disabled in war; (12} Placing 
and unemployment; (18) Inspection of La- 
bour; (14) Social insurance; (15) Miscellane- 
ous. 





Canadian National Railways Annual Report for 1928 


The annual report of the Canadian National 
Railways system for the year ended December 
31, 1928, shows that the gross earnings e€X- 
ceeded those of the previous year by $27,915,- 
546, or 11.2 per cent. “As far as railway 
operations are concerned,” the report states, 
“the year 1928 was a banner year. The great 
volume of traffic was to a large extent due to 
the heavy western crops of the last two years; 
and to bad weather conditions and a late 
harvest in 1927 which left a large carry-over 
of that year’s crop for 1928; also to the good 
weather conditions of last fall and am early 
harvest which enabled an unusually large 
proportion of the 1928 crop to be carried to 
terminal elevators in that year. 


The mileages owned by the constituent 
companies of the system totalled 18,384. The 
revenue for 1928 amounted to $276,631,921, 
of which $209,439,963 was from freight. The 
expenses for the same period amounted to 
$218,248,344, of which $107,963,695 was on 
transportation, $48,010,559 on maintenance off 
way and structures, and $47,918,236 on main- 
tenance of equipment. The railways oper- 
ating expenses included the following wage 
payments: station employees, $14,985,405.84 ; 
yardmasters and yard clerks, $2,808,423.31 ; 
yard conductors and brakemen, $5,436,191.87 ; 
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yard switch and signal tenders, $629,245.72; 
yard enginemen, $4,003,199.58; train engine- 
men, $10,808,933.52; train motormen, $82,- 
479.97: trainmen, $11,757,412.38. 





The Alberta Legislature on March 19 re- 
jected a proposed resolution to the effect that 
the Minimum Wage Board should be asked 
to reconsider the existing minimum wage scale 
with a view to an upward revision of the 
lower classifications. The provincial govern- 
ment opposed the resolution on the ground 
that the legislature in 1925 had appointed the 
Board as an independent tribunal free from 
political interference, and should not interfere 
with its decisions, thus creating a dangerous 
precedent. 





A resolution urging action toward the grant- 
ing of allowances to aged persons from public 
funds was unanimously adopted by the board 
of managers of the New York Association for 
Improving the Conditions of the Poor at the 
board’s January meeting. Facts with regard 
to the uncared-for dependent aged population 
are sufficiently grave, it was thought, to call 
for immediate consideration and for action 
looking towards the establishment of suitable 
public agencies authorized to grant allowances 
to aged persons from public funds. 
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CANADA DURING 


MARCH 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 


(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns respresenting firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in March wag 6,508, their em- 
ployees numbering 940,086 persons. 


(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 


Merch was 1.727, having an aggregate 
membership of 194,890 persons. It should be 
understood that the report on the number 
of unemployed workers refers only to organ- 
ized labour, no figures being available as to 
the number of unorganized workers who were 
without employment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
ceives each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the beginning of April, 1929, as Reported by 
Employers 


Employment at the beginning of April 
showed a seasonal decline which was some- 
what larger than that noted on April 1, 1928; 
that this was so, was partly due to a slacken- 
ing of activity over the Easter holidays, which 
in the last few years have fallen in the 
middle of the month, while unseasonable 
weather generally prevailing also had an ad- 
verse effect upon employment. Despite these 
factors, the situation continued decidedly 
better than on April 1 of any other year since 
1920. The Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
tabulated returns from 6,508 firms whose staffs 
aggregated 940,086 persons, compared with 
946,997 in the preceding month. The index 
number stood at 110-4, as compared with 
111-4 on March 1, and with 102-3, 97-4, 92-5, 
88-3, 90-4, 88-7, 81-8 and 85-1 on April 1, 
1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, 
respectively. 


The most outstanding changes in employ- 
ment were the heavy seasonal losses in 
logging, where staffs were reduced by nearly 
22,000 workers, and the advances in manu- 
factures, construction and_ trade. ‘Transpor- 
tation, services and communications also re- 
corded improvement. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


The Maritime and Prairie Provinces and 
British Columbia reported heightened activity, 
while curtailment was registered in Quebec and 
Ontario. 


Maritime Provinces—There was an _ in- 
crease In employment in the Maritime Prov- 
inces on April 1, when the 509 co-operating 
employers enlarged their payrolls by 643 
persons to 71,958. Manufacturing, transpor- 
tation, construction and trade were busier, 
but logging was seasonally slack. The index, 
at 107-5, was higher than at the beginning of 
April in any of the last eight years; similar 
gains were noted on the same date in 1928. 


Quebec——Manufactures showed practically 
no change, increases in the iron and steel, 
tobacco and electrical apparatus divisions 
being offset by losses in rubber and musical 
instrument factories; trade and transportation 
afforded more employment, while logging and 
construction reported contractions, those in 
the former being especially marked. State- 
ments were received from 1,482 firms, with 
249,025 employees, as against 257,569 on March 
1. The index was slightly higher than on the 
same date of last year, when the curtailment 
indicated was on a smaller scale. 


Ontario—The trend of employment was 
downward in Ontario, where 2,952 employers 
released 2,995 workers from their staffs, bring- 
ing them to 409,020 on April 1. A smaller 
reduction had been registered by the firms 
making returns for the same date in 1928, 
but the index then was over eleven points 
lower than at the beginning of April of this 
year. Very pronounced seasonal losses were 
shown in logging on the date under review, 
while manufactures and construction recorded 
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large increases in employment, and smaller 
gains were noted in mining, communications, 
transportation, services and trade. 

Prairie Provinces-——The increase in the 
Prairie Provinces greatly exceeded that noted 
_ on April 1, 1928, while in previous years of 
the record the movement in the early spring 
had been unfavourable. Most of the advance 
this year took place in construction and trade, 
but transportation, services and manufacturing 
were also busier, while logging, mining and 
highway construction were seasonally slack. 
The working forces of 896 co-operating em- 
ployers aggregated 129,804 persons, compared 
with 127,206 on March 1. The index, at 
113-9, was twelve points higher than on April 
1, 1928; it was also higher than on the same 
date in any other year since 1920. 


Employment by Cities 
Employment increased in the eight cities 
for which special tabulations are made, the 
gains in Toronto and the Border Cities being 
most noteworthy. 

Montreal—Further expansion was shown in 
Montreal, according to 792 firms who re- 
ported the addition of 980 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 128,452 on April 1. 
The situation was considerably better than 
on the same date last year, when increases 
had also been indicated. Iron and _ steel 
plants, trade, services and construction re- 
corded heightened activity, but rubber, textile 


and musical instrument factories were 
slacker. 
Quebec—Construction and transportation 


registered the most outstanding gains in 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


NotE.—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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British Columbia —Continued improvement 
was noted in British Columbia, according to 
returns tabulated by the Bureau from 669 
firms with 80,779 employees, or 1,887 more 
than in the preceding month. Additions to 
staffs had also been indicated on April 1 of a 
year ago, when employment was in smaller 
volume. The greatest gains at the beginning 
of April, 1929, were in manufacturing, trans- 
portation and construction, while coal mining 
released some help. 

Table I gives index numbers by enocomic 
areas. 


Quebec City, while there were only small 
changes in other industries. Statements were 
received from 102 employers with 10,748 
workers, as compared with 10,575 in the pre- 
ceeding month. The improvement indicated 
on April 1, 1928, involved about the same 
number of persons, but employment was in 
smaller volume than on the date under review. 

Toronto—Further and larger advances were 
reported in Toronto, where conditions were 
much better than at the beginning of April, 
1928. The working forces of the 857 co- 
operating firms totalled 120,174 persons, or 
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Nore: “Relative Weight’’ in Tables I, II, III and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated area or industry 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. 


Taste L—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 



































= Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 

85-1 98-0 76-6 88:9 88-1 78-2 
81-8 90-5 73°9 86-4 81-5 76-2 
88-7 101-5 81-5 94-1 82-9 82-3 
89-8 96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80-7 
91-7 93 +4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
91-8 92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
90-4 94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
92-9 98-9 89-7 95-6 88°7 91-2 
96-4 101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
97-1 101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
95-8 101-2 94-1 96-2 95-7 95-0 
94-2 97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
95-0 99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
94-1 93-9 92-6 96:3 93-4 90-6 
91-9 89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
84-9 88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
87-1 88-8 84-9 88-8 87-8 84-4 
88-1 91-7 85-4 90:5 84-4 87-0 
88°38 93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
91-9 97-2 89-8 93+4 87-4 93-3 
95-6 101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
98-0 111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
97-5 103-5 96-4 96-7 96-5 99-6 
97-8 99-2 9E-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
99-5 98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101-9 
98-3 96-0 96-4 £9-8 98-4 98-9 
96-5 93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
90-7 94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
91-8 95-5 88°3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
92-6 99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
92-5 95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
95-4 94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100-7 
102-2 98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 103-5 
105-0 102-2 107-5 103-3 106-5 104-8 
105-5 106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
106-2 108-5 107-8 104-3 106-2 108-1 
106-5 105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
104-0 97-2 105-4 103-7 106-9 102-9 
102-3 95°5 102-7 103-1 104-7 100-0 
95-9 101°8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
96-6 98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97°5 97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97-4 97-8 94-6 100-4 94:1 96-1 
101-8 100-5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
107-2 103-5 107°5 108-1 106-5 105-5 
109-7 112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109-1 
110-5 113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
111-0 112-2 110-5 110°5 114-4 108-7 
110-3 108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107°8 
108-8 100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 
108-1 99-1 110-1 109-1 110-8 101-0 
100-7 97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
102-0 97-0 101-6 104-9 103-2 93-5 
102-6 97-5 100-9 106-3 101-8 97-0 
102-3 98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
106-8 101°3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105-4 
113-8 107-2 110-7 115-5 121°+5 109-9 
117-7 116-2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
119-3 117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 
119-1 115-4 115-7 120-1 127-8 115°5 
118-8 114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
118-9 109-5 114-8 121-8 128-6 113+1 
116-7 108-1 112-6 120°5 125-3 107-9 
109-1 103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
110°5 104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
ay i tone od 118-4 112-3 103-7 

: : 01-1 117-4 113- : 
Relative weight of employment by Districts as : euc8 
BADIM el O20 cera sac dassiceienemet citer. 100-0 7:6 26°5 43°5 13-8 8-6 
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2,332 more than on March 1. Considerable 
improvement was registered in manufacturing, 
notably of vegetable food and textile products, 
and in building, services and trade. 


Ottawa-—There was an increase in employ- 
ment in Ottawa, chiefly in manufacturing and 
trade; an aggregate payroll of 11,384 workers 
was reported by the 132 employers whose 
statistics were tabulated, and who had 11,221 
in their last report. The index was several 
points higher than in the spring of 1928, when 
the trend was also upward. 


Hamilton—Manufacturing, construction and 
trade afforded heightened employment in 
Hamilton, while only small cnanges occurred 
in other industries. Returns were compiled 
from 206 firms employing 37,447 persons, or 
S801 more than on March 1. The level of 
employment was much higher than on the 
same date of last year, when the gains in- 
dicated were rather smaller. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Citres— 
There was a further pronounced expansion :n 
employment in the Border Cities on April 
1, which resulted in a rather more favourable 


situation than in any other month since 1925, 
when the record for these adjoining cities was 
commenced. Data were received from 123 
firms employing 21,816 workers, as against 
20,670 in the preceding month. Automobile 
plants reported a very large share of the 
advance, but construction was also busier. 


Winnipeg —Employment increased in Winni- 
peg, where 216 persons were added to the pay- 
rolls of the 312 employers furnishing statistics, 
who reported 31,170 workers. Iron and steel 
plants were more active, as was construction. 
On April 1, 1928, a greater gain had been in- 
dicated, but the index was several points 
lower. 


Vancouver—Continued improvement was 
noted in Vancouver, according to 264 firms 
with 28,098 employees, as compared with 27,- 
360 in the preceding month. The most marked 
increases were in construction, manufacturing 
and shipping. Smaller gains had been made 
at the beginning of April of last year, when 
the index was considerably lower. 

Index numbers by cities are given in Table 
Te 


Tasts II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


eee 


SS ee 














— Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg | Vancouver 

TEOSMIBCA Et cars: GI cll cy ee oh (Pe REE a cea cheer 85-6 80-6 

Bed per Eee a, 95-8 96-5 220i Meera ee 87-7 75-2 

O18) mle eee 93-7 96-8 SOT earnc ase te 84-2 86-4 

89-7 99-5 94-0 93-2 Sano eee eee 85-7 88-7 

94-3 96-0 96-9 92-1 95-1 102-4 92-8 97-5 

93-7 102-0 99-7 93-0 98-0 57+5 101-6 92-9 

94-5 98-3 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 

95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 99-1 

98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77-1 98-6 99-4 

101-9 105-3 105-3 108-5 102-5 99-1 99-5 101-4 

104-5 110-9 107-0 111-5 105-5 98-5 101-3 103-7 

106-3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82-7 104-4 106-1 

106-2 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 104-6 

107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 102-8 

108-6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103-5 83-0 108-7 103-0 

109-4 123-9 109-5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99-7 

108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 

1 98-6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 94-2 

ail 100-3 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 

1 101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 

1 101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 

1 105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 

1 109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147-3 110-7 107-4 

1 110-4 131-6 112-8 123-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 

vil 112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 

ie 115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 lil-1 

arte 114-3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 

i 115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
TSomaIee eee eee 113-0 122-1 120-5 . 115-1 118-0 142-5 116-8 102-8 

1929 

eran e 104-6 114-7 115-5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 

Tab sees Meas de 106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
Marat She ees cck. 107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
Par (asl ae a vase ch tes 108-2 114-9 118-6 111-2 126-1 177:3 108-0 107-7 

Relative wei va of oo 
1 ent cities 

Pet April 1, 1929... 13-7 1-1 12-8 feo 4-0 2:3 3:3 3-0 
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Manufacturing 


Further improvement was recorded in 
manufacturing, particularly in the iron and 
steel industries. Lumber, food, building ma- 
terial, textile, chemical and electrical ap- 
paratus plants also afforded increased employ- 
ment, while rubber, non-ferrous metal, leather 
and musical instrument works showed cur- 
tailment. Statements were received from 
3,946 manufacturers, employing 549,201 oper- 
atives, as compared with 544,544 in the pre- 
ceding month. The situatiom continued better 
than on the same date of any other year since 
1920. 


Animal Products, HEdible—Improvement 
was noted in fish-preserving establishments, 
chiefly in the Maritime Provinces. State- 
ments were tabulated from 176 firms employ- 
ing 16,343 workers, as against 15,965 at the 
beginning of March. This increase was rather 
smaller than that recorded on April 1, 1928, 
when the index number was several points 
lower. 


Leather and Products—Tanning factories 
reported reductions in personnel, and minor 
losses were also noted in the shoe and glove 
branches of this group. The 177 co-operating 
employers reduced their payrolls from 16,474 
persons in the preceding month, to 16271 
at the beginning of April. A falling-off had 
also been indicated on April 1 a year ago, 
but employment then was above its level at 
the time of writing. 

Lumber and Products—Seasonal expansion 
was indicated in rough and dressed lumber 
mills, and vehicle works were also busier. 
The general improvement was not so pro- 
nounced as on the same date a year ago, 
when the index was lower. Statistics were 
compiled from 689 manufacturers, with 47,928 
employees, as compared with 47,654 at the 
beginning of March. The largest gains were 
in British Columbia. 

Musical Instruments—There was a decrease 
im musical instrument factories, 42 of which 
employed 2,840 persons, or 285 less than on 
March 1. The reduction took place in Quebec 


Taste II—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 















































— All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ication | portation | struction 
1921 
April es Cae sto sse a 85-1 87-3 80-3 92-1 87-5 88-2 53-2 81-7 91-8 
i 
April Lamies epalefetereleisle Reis 81-8 84-4 49-1 93-0 84-4 89-4 49-9 79-1 87-9 
April ee Mesprersierctee lets 88-7 92-6 104-3 101-5 84-2 92-5 52-3 79-3 89:5 
April ar icieisiereveioroteters 90-4 93-6 97-8 104-1 91-0 95-7 56-1 90-2 90-3 
April do ae Sreiesais a SrSietere)s 88-3 91-2 85-7 98-5 92-4 91-0 59-4 90-0 92-9 
PA DIAL LyeR cnc ctstectee tees 92-5 96-6 79+2 92-5 95-0 93-4 69-8 94-2 95-4 
95-9 94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 
96-6 98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 
97-5 99-8 137-5 101-6 $9-8 95-7 72:3 97-3 101-2 
97:4 101-5 85-7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 
101-8 103-9 82-8 103-6 103-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 
107-2 106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 
109-7 106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 
110:5 107-0 68-6 109-4 10€-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 
111-0 106-8 78°7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 
110°3 106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 
108-8 104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 
£08-1 104:-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 
100-7 97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-€ 105-3 120-4 
102-0 102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 
102-6 104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 
102-3 106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-3 78:6 108-4 1i1-1 
106-8 109-0 78:5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 
113-8 112-6 85-9 112°3 106-9 108-0 136-8 118-4 113-7 
117-7 113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 
119-3 115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 
119-1 115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132-5 116-0 
118-8 115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147°3 127-7 120-1 
i 118-9 115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 
Dec. aot Noteteissersisinecre 116-7 113-4 178-1 121-0 114-7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 
Venn poet Nice tere, Arno 109-1 107-8 171-0 116-2 112°6 102-6 87-4 5 
. . 118-0 . 
HCD MR Winston x Sccanek 110-5 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79°3 117°3 igs 
ree (oper aye Saha ae ae 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 119-1 117-8 
Scere 56 : . : 112-9 : : 5+ . : 
ne Okie ane 113-0 101-8 85-4 121+1 122-5 
ment by industries as at 
JNU VED S saeanacecaon 100-0 58-4 2:3 5:2 2-9 12-2 8-4 2-1 8:5 
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and Ontario. Employment was rather more 
active than at the beginning of April, 1928, 
although the losses then indicated were on a 
smaller scale. 


Plant Products, Edible—As on the same 
date last year, there was an increase in em- 
ployment in the period under review, chiefly 
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in sugar and syrup, biscuit, and coffee and 
spice factories. Returns were tabulated from 
315 firms whose payrolls rose from 27,433 per- 
sons in the preceding month, to 27,958 at the 
beginning of April. Ontario reported most of 
the advance, while curtailment was noted in 
Quebec. The index was higher than in spring 
Jast year. 


Taste IV —INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100). 
































“1 *Relative | Aprill | March1 | April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 April 1 
Industries Weight | 1929 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 
Manufacturing’. ..:0. 0250 c6ee sce see 58-4 116-5 115-7 106-6 101-5 96-6 91-2 93-6 
Animal products—edible 1-7 106-7 104-7 97-5 94-5 88-0 84:3 83-4 
Fur and products.............. 0-2 94-8 84-8 92-0 95-9 95-8 88-5 94-1 
Leather and products......... ae 1-7 91-9 93°3 108-6 103-2 100-6 90°8 103-0 
Lumber and products..............- 5-1 95-3 95-0 91-7 88-3 87-3 82-9 83-4 
Rough and dressed lumber........ 2-9 81-9 81-1 81-0 76:7 80-0 75-1 15°7 
Baraivture eet oss cote ees 1:0 120-2 123-8 116-1 108-5 99-3 92-9 78-1 
Other lumber products............ 1-2 117-3 115-5 106-8 110-1 99-2 97-8 101-9 
Musical instruments................- 0-3 93-2 103-3 90-5 100-6 92-8 81-4 85-7 
Plant products—edible.............. 3-0 101-6 100-2 95-0 93-6 91-8 91-5 89-1 
Pulp and paper products............. 6-7 108-3 108-0 106:6 102-9 95°3 90-4 91-1 
IP Ul prand: PAVER sence evs ons) feiss a) nteas 3°3 104-4 103-2 107-0 102-8 90-3 85-3 85-5 
[Paper productsen.c..cer naam mates 0-9 110°3 109-7 107°6 105-3 98-9 96-2 98-6 
Printing and publishing........... 2:5 113-3 114-3 106-6 102-5 97-6 95-8 97-1 
Rubber productarnjssoqen eet oece es 1:8 133-3 138-5 120:3 108-8 99-3 93-6 85-9 
Nextile products 28%... aceiianehis: 8-9 110-5 110-1 106-5 104-8 101-2 97-1 93-6 
Thread, yarn and cloth 3-2 108-4 110-6 107-9 106-1 100-3 97-0 90-4 
Hosiery and knit goods 1-9 112-6 111-5 102-9 104-8 99-4 89-9 88-1 
Garments and personal furnishings. 2-7 111-0 108-5 104-9 104-6 102-4 101-4 102-2 
Other textile products............. 1-1 112-1 110-3 113-0 103-4 101-7 99-7 93-8 
Plant products (n.e.8.)-........-.06 1-6 121-2 121-9 116-3 102°3 98°5 90-7 92-5 
PROWACCOS. .Grisiid.ciemaaconenws ae 0-9 ie tase - - ~ - - 
Distilled and malt liquors......... 0-7 : : - - - - - 
Wood distillates and extracts........ 0-1 170-2 152-9 141-2 111-1 105-8 105-6 111-3 
Chemicals and allied products....... 0-9 118-9 112-9 111-3 102-3 100-7 97-9 103-1 
Clay, glass and stone products....... 1-2 114-4 107-7 104-0 95-0 90-4 76°6 88-0 
Mlectricicurrent... ae sea setins « 1:5 117-0 116-5 110-4 99-6 93°7 98-0 92-8 
Electrical apparatus............-...- 1-4 134-0 130-4 110-1 106-5 93-5 90-9 89-6 
Tron and steel products.............. 18-4 134-2 132-1 112-0 104-8 100-5 92-4 101-5 
Crude, rolled and forged products. 1-9 139°6 141-4 119-2 113-2 99-2 101-8 118-1 
Machinery (other than vehicles)... 1:4 128-0 127-1 118-3 1121 98-8 89-8 98-4 
Agricultural implements........... 1-1 124-0 125:3 103-0 114-4 96-2 70-2 73°7 
andre lpele sin cc uipesuies anne ere 8-8 138-7 134-8 110-9 100-1 102-4 95-7 105-6 
Automobiles and parts.............. 3-1 209-0 194-9 140-2 96-6 108-7 91-1 100-2 
Steel shipbuilding and repairing... 0°5 122-2 112-8 117-0 109-0 100-3 105-8 111-3 
Heating appliances..............54 0-6 132-1 132-1 106°3 98-4 98-2 93°5 97-4 
Tron and steel fabrication (n.e.s.).. 1-1 169-7 173-2 133-3 108-1 98-4 75-1 98-7 
i machine shop pro 
eee ene mato P eae, aan 0-8 137-0 134-6 105-3 111-7 106-2 95-0 97-4 
Other iron and steel products..... 2-2 114-1 111-9 106-5 104-8 97-0 88-6 93-7 
Non-ferrous metal products.......... 2-1 131-7 135°3 117-9 111-1 96-4 82-1 87-0 
IManierall pLOGCUCUS . <iciecs:c150 erates seis 9 416 1:3 128-0 126°3 110-0 100-2 96-1 94-5 92-5 
Miscellaneous: la.'. sents cctenvesitiaterslerscol 8-5 112-0 112-1 97-8 105-0 96-9 95-+7 100-6 
OG SERS recaps ears tare elo ool eee 2°3 83-1 167-8 88-3 85-7 79°2 85:7 97-8 
ERIN INES orgies euriese ns 30 5-2 112-9 115-9 109-0 103-0 92-5 98-5 104-1 
Sal RE a oak eae tera sateen ain aalta ey 2°8 103-3 111-6 104-9 104-7 92-8 98+6 109-0 
MeballiGiOres epi. Aptis sya siatnm ones 1-6 129-3 125-6 123-8 103-9 92:8 103-1 97-9 
Yon- i i Is (other than 
Se ee ae eR ae te 0-8 121-9 115-8 Oy (ee an thy ae 
ications: h een ee 2-9 113-0 112-0 . : “0 ; : 
eae , WS oistsaie s ediaereue sia Oa 0-6 114°2 109-4 100-9 102-4 88-6 84-6 Sos4 
Pelephonesz. ha). -f.5ci- wie nie ve. since elaine 2°3 112-7 112-7 102°8 101-9 96:8 94-6 92-6 
Transportation... 2. <-.2ssiee enn 12-2 101-8 99-8 98-2 96-2 93 +4 91-0 95-7 
Street railways and cartage........ ae eae ae a ae ae ve ee 
Sieam TAUWAVS:vessec5 o>. pane cid ares , ‘ ‘ : ‘ : : 
Shipping cae A jae cpapem lad Ie 1-2 81-0 74-4 84-7 80-2 82:5 77-2 ae 
Construction and maintenance..... 8-4 85-4 80-0 78:6 72°5 69-8 59-4 oe 
EES UUM LCL Tag paves iano loach RA elel « ieveumtNevsyee la 4-1 102-5 94°3 87-1 88-7 81-7 62-4 . 
REP ES WG Vicce cis eno cle ae. Pig sieah 2 ener ale acess 0:6 38+2 40-7 oe aa a ra ae 
Hil ye AEM, Wiss, aes SEI 3-7 87-3 81-4 : . : 
ek ‘ap oot vce 2-1 121-1 118-4 108-4 99-0 94-2 90-0 90-2 
Hotels and restaurants.............. a2 oats a ie ee ie aoe oe 
POLESSTONAL. <veyasertet ie cieieeteseer> eae : 0 : : + F 
ee (chiefly laundries)......... 0:8 128-9 124-5 117-2 106°5 97°3 a ee 
Vira eens neers ee settee ale atesste) ssotrar 8-5 122-5 117-8 111-1 102°3 95°4 92: 
on 6-1 127-9 121-9 113-6 103-7 95-7 91-3 87-7 
ee ee 2-4 110-8 109-0 105-9 99-6 94-9 95-9 95-1 
Ai Tudustriess\ 5.4. ltodewtereee 100-0 110-4 111-4 102-3 97-4 92°5 88-3 90-4 























es i ight’’ i f employees in the indicated industry is of the 
*The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number o: d 
total Doe of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on the date under review. 
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Pulp and Paper Products—The movement 
in pulp and paper factories was upward, and 
the paper products group also showed im- 
provement, while there were small decreases 
in printing and publishing. According to data 
received from 481 firms, they employed 63,325 
workers, as compared with 63,169 in their 
last report. Slight increases were noted in all 
provinces except Ontario, where there was 
practically no general change. Employment 
was in greater volume than on April 1 in 
other years of the record; the tendency in 
the spring of 1928 had been downward. 


Rubber Products—Activity in 37 rubber 
works declined, 709 persons being released 
from their staffs, which totalled 16,895. Lit- 
tle change had been shown on the same date 
last year, when the index was some 13 points 
lower. 


Textile Products—There was an increase in 
employment in textiles at the beginning of 
April, chiefly in garment and personal furnish- 
ing, hosiery and knitting and headwear fac- 
tories, while cotton mills were slacker. Cur- 
tailment had been noted on April 1, 1928, 
when the situation was not so favourable. 
Statements were compiled from 552 manu- 
facturers with 83,914 employees, or 518 more 
than on March 1, 1929. Most of the advance 
was in Quebec and Ontario. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Liquors—De- 
creases In employment on a smaller scale than 
at the beginning of April 1 of last year, were 
recorded in this group, 117 persons being re- 
leased from the working forces of the 141 
co-operating establishments, which employed 
15,431 workers on the date under review. 
The contraction took place chiefly in tobacco 
works in Ontario, while improvement was 
shown in Quebec., The index was higher than 
in the spring of any other year since the 
record was instituted in 1920. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—One hun- 
dred and nineteen plants turning out chemical 
and allied products reported 8,042 employees, 
as compared with 7,685 in their last return. 
Ontario registered practically all the gain. 
Conditions were better than on April 1 in 
other years for which data are available. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Further, 
general increases in personnel were noted in 
building material works, 132 of which em- 
ployed 11,316 persons, as against 10,625 in 
their last report. This advance involved 
about the same number of persons as that 
indicated on the corresponding date in 1928, 
when the situation was not so favourable. 
Ontario and the Prairie Provinces shared in 
the upward movement. 
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Klectric Current —Further improvement was 
shown in this group, 12 which 87 plants re- 
ported 14,031 workers, or 67 more than at 
the ‘beginning of March. The Western Pro- 
vinces registered most of the gain. The level 
of employment was higher than in the spring 
of other years of the record. 

Electrical Apparatus—Kmployment in elec- 
trical appliance factories again advanced, 358 
employees bemg added to the forces of the 
43 co-operating firms, who reported 13,477 on 
their payrolls. The bulk of the increase was 
in Quebee and Ontario. Practically no change 
had been noted on April 1, 1928, when the 
index was considerably lower. 

Iron and Steel Products—+Statisties were re- 
ceived from 660 manufacturers in this group, 
whose staffs were enlarged by 2,950 employees 
to 172,827 at the beginning of April. There 
were considerable gains in automobile and 
other vehicle factories, as well as additions to 
payroll on a smaller scale in the pipe, foundry 
and machine shop, sheet metal and other 
branches of the industry. Improvement was 
shown in all provinces, that in Ontario being 
most noteworthy. More marked expansion 
had been recorded in the same period last 
year, but the index number then was many 
points lower 'than on April 1, 1929. 

Non-ferrous Metal Products—Returns tabu- 
lated from 104 manufacturers in this group 
showed that they employed 19,690 persons, as 
agaist 20,206 on March 1. Most of the de- 
crease took place in smelting and refining in 
Ontario. The level of employment was con- 
siderably higher than in the spring of the 
years since 1920. 

Mineral Products—Heightened activity was 
reported in these industries at the beginning of 
April, 147 workers having been added to the 
forces of the 81 co-operating establishments, 
in which 12,3853 persons were employed at the 
beginning of April. Gas, oil and other mineral 
product works shared in the advance, which 
was largely made in Quebec. The volume of 
employment in this group also was greater than 
in the same period of other years since the 
record was commenced. 


Logging 


Continued and larger seasonal losses were 
shown in logging camps, 240 of which reduced 
their payrolls from 42,855 men on March 1 to 
21,340 on the date under review. The most 
extensive decreases were in Quebec and On- 
tario, although all provinces, except British 
Columbia, indicated reductions. Rather 
smaller contractions had been reported on 
April 1, 1928, and employment then was in 
somewhat greater volume. 
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Mining 

Coal—As at the beginning of April last year, 
there was a falling-off in employment in coal 
mines during the period being reviewed, mainly 
in the Western Provinces. Data were received 
from 79 operators, whose staffs included 26,562 
employees, aS against 28,698 in their last re- 
port. The index was slightly lower than in the 
spring of last year. 


Metallic Ores—Reports were received from 
73 firms in this group, employing 14,902 work- 
ers, or 487 more than at the beginning of 
March. Most of the gain was in Ontario. Im- 
provement had also been indicated on the same 
date in 1928, but the index number tihen, as in 
other years of the record, was lower. 


Non-metallic Minerals, other than Coal.— 
Continued advances were registered in quarries 
and other divisions of this group; 63 firms em- 
ployed 7,719 persons, as compared with 7,304 
in the preceding month. Much smaller ad- 
vances were indicated by the employers fur- 
nishing statistics on April 1 last year, when 
the situation was not so favourable. 


Communications 


According to information received from 189 
communication companies and branches, they 
enlarged their staffs by 274 employees to 
27,601 on April 1. Conditions continued better 
than in the spring of other years of the record, 
in most of which the trend was also upward. 
Except in Quebec, there were general gains 
throughout the Dominion, the largest being in 
Ontario. 


Transportation 


Local and steam railway operation and 
shipping and stevedoring registered consider- 
able advances. Statistics were compiled from 
295 employers of 114,766 workers, as com- 
pared with 112,493 on March 1. Of the former 
number, 22,032 persons belonged in the local 
transportation, 81,206 in the steam railway 
and 11,528 in the water transportation division. 
In the land transportation branch, employ- 
ment was in greater volume than on the same 
date last year but the index im water trans- 
portation was rather lower. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building —Employment in building 
struction continued at a high level, the index 
being considerably higher than on April. 1, 
1928, when the additions to staffs were smaller. 
Statements were compiled from 557 contrac- 
tors, with 38,572 persons in their employ, or 


con- . 





3,142 more than in their last report. All prov- 
inces except Quebec share in the improvement. 


Highway—Further seasonal reductions were 
noted on highway construction and mainten- 


ance; 157 contractors employed 5,784 men, 
as compared with 6,142 in the preceding 
month. Quebec and the Prairie Provinces 


registered a large share of the decline, while 
gains were noted in British Columbia. Greater 
losses had been shown on April 1, 1928; the 
number then reported as engaged in this work 
was, however, larger than in the period under 
review. 


Railway—There was a substantial increase 
in employment in the construction depart- 
ments of the railways in the Western Prov- 
inces and Ontario. The working forces of 
the 40 co-operating contractors and divisional 
superintendents aggregated 34,350 men, where- 
as in the preceding month they had 32,039 
employees. The index number was higher 
than in the spring of any other year since 
1920. 


Services 


This group showed further gains, accord- 
ing to 203 firms with 19,202 employees, com- 
pared with 18,723 in the preceding month. 
Laundries and cleaning establishments and 
hotels registered the greatest improvement, 
Quebec, Ontario and the Western Provinces 
showing considerably increased employment. 
The trend was also upward at the beginning 
of April, 1928, but employment then was in 
less volume than on the date under review. 


Trade 

There was a gain of 3,060 persons in 
the forces of the 666 co-operating wholesale 
and retail establishments, which employed 
80,087 workers on April 1. A smaller increase 
had been indicated on the same date a year 
ago; employment then, as at the beginning 
of April in every other year of the record, 
was lower than on the date under review. 
The improvement in retail stores was partic- 
ularly marked, although the trend was also 
upward in wholesale houses. There were in- 
creases in all provinces except British Colum- 
bia. 

Index numbers of employment by economic 
areas, leading cities and industries, respec- 
tively, are given in the accompanying tables. 
The columns headed “relative weight” show 
the proportion that the number of employees 
reported in the indicated area or industry, 
is of the total number of employees reported 
in Canada by the firms making returns on 
the date under review. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of March, 1929 


Unemployment as used in the following re- 
port has reference to involuntary idleness, due 
to economic causes. Persons engaged in work 
other than their own trades, or who are idle 
because of illness, are not considered as un- 
employed. Unions involved in industrial dis- 
putes are excluded from these tabulations. As 
the number of unions making returns varies 
from month to month, with consequent vari- 
ation in the membership upon which the per- 
centage of unemployment is based, it should 
be understood that such figures have reference 
only to the organizations reporting. 

The percentage of unemployment reported 
by local trade unions at the close of March 
was rather smaller than that manifest at the 


unions the contractions in employment re- 
corded were fractional only. When a com- 
parison is made with the returns for March 
of last year Nova Scotia unions recorded the 
greatest expansion during the month under 
review, due to increased activity in the coal 
mines of the province followed by lesser gains 
among Ontario, New Brunswick, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia unions. The re- 
ductions in activity reported from Quebec and 
Manitoba were small. 

A separate tabulation is made each month, 
showing the unemployment existing among 
trade union members in the largest city in 
each province except Prince Edward Island. 
During March, Regina unions registered the 
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end of the previous month, 6-0 per cent of the 
members being without work as compared 
with 6-8 per cent in February. A slight in- 
crease in employment was indicated also over 
March of last year when 6-5 per cent of the 
members reported were idle. For the month 
under review returns were tabulated from a 
total of 1,727 local unions, including 194,890 
members, of whom 11,662 were unemployed 
at the end of the month. All provinces with 
the exception of Nova Scotia and Saskatche- 
wan recorded a greater volume of employment 
than in February, conditions in British Colum- 
bia and Quebec especially showing improve- 
ment. Heightened activity in the manu- 
facturing group of industries accounted for the 
better situation prevailing in both British 
Columbia and Quebec during March, parti- 
cularly among wood workers in the former 
province and among railway carmen in the 
latter. From Nova Scotia and Saskatchewan 
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largest percentage of unemployment of any of 
the cities used in the comparison, namely 10-1, 
which percentage was, however, slightly 
smaller than that recorded in February. 
Winnipeg followed closely with 9-9 per cent 
of idleness, also indicative of minor improve- 
ment over February. Vancouver, Edmonton, 
Montreal and Saint John unions, in addition, 
registered greater activity than in February, 
Vancouver unions showing the most substan- 
tial employment advance of any of the cities. 
Halifax and Toronto unions, on the other hand, 
reported nominal declines in activity. In 
comparing with the returns for March of last 
year, Edmonton, Vancouver, Saint John, 
Montreal and Toronto unions all registered 
moderate increases in available employment 
during the month under review, while of the 
contractions in the other cities the most 
noteworthy was apparent among Regina 
unions. 
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Accompanying this article is a chart which 
illustrates the unemployment trend by months 
from January, 1923, to date. During the first 
month of the present year the curve pursued 
a downward course from that of December 
last, indicating improvement in conditions, 
while in February the course followed by the 
curve was in an opposite direction from that 
of the previous month, and in March the 
projection was again downward, showing 
moderate advances in employment over 
February. The level of the curve, however, 
during the first three months of this year was 
lower than during the corresponding period of 
1928, showing that unemployment was in lesser 
volume during the first quarter this year than 
last. 

An appreciable gain in employment was in- 
dicated in the manufacturing industries during 
March, the 479 unions from which reports 
were tabulated, with 55,602 members, showing 
3-9 per cent of unemployment, as compared 
with 6-5 per cent in February. A consider- 
able proportion of the advance took place 
among railway carmen in the Province of 
Quebec, who reported a much larger number 
of their members busy than in February and 
among wood workers, particularly in British 
Columbia where substantial improvement was 
noted. Garment workers during March con- 
tinued in the upward employment movement 
shown since the beginning of the year, and 
minor increases in activity were reflected by 
fur and leather workers and printing trades- 
men. On the other hand, pulp and paper 
makers, especially in Quebec, cigarmakers and 
glass workers showed important employment 
recessions. The trend of employment in the 
manufacturing industries, as a whole during 
March was also considerably better than in 
the corresponding month of last year, when 
6-1 per cent of the members were reported idle 
attributable largely to the greater volume of 
work afforded garment workers and railway 
carmen, although cigarmakers, leather and 
wood workers, papermakers, and printing 
tradesmen also shared in the net increase. Fur 
workers and bakers, on the other hand, re- 
ported small contractions in activity. 

From unions of coal miners 45 reports were 
tabulated in March, which included a member- 
ship of 17,553 persons, 919 of whom, or a per- 
centage of 5-2, were idle, compared with 5-6 
per cent in February and 9-4 per cent in 
March last year. Employment for coal miners 
in Nova Scotia was somewhat brisker than in 
February, while the improvement in compari- 
son with March of last year in the same prov- 
ince was quite substantial. A less favourable 
situation was shown among Alberta coal 
miners during March than in either the pre- 





vious month or March a year ago, the change 
in the latter comparison, however, being very 
shght. Nominally improved conditions were 
reported in British Columbia during March 
when comparison is made with February, 
although employment showed a slight falling 
off from March of last year. Quarry workers 
in Nova Scotia reported a large percentage of 
their members idle during March compared 
with a fully engaged situation in February. 
Conditions, however, showed little change from 
March of last year, the percentage of inacti- 
vity during March this year standing but 
slightly above that reported in the same 
month in 1928. 


Slight reaction from winter depression was 
in evidence during March among building and 
construction workers, the 223 unions reporting 


TABLE I—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS IN CANADA BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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at the end of the month with 26,837 members 
showing 17-9 per cent of unemployment, con- 
trasted with 19-8 wer cent in February. 
Granite and stonecutters and bridge and 
structural iron workers, who together form 
but a small part of the total group member- 
ship reporting, were much busier than in 
February, while increases in employment of 
lesser magnitude when viewed from a_per- 
centage basis, though involving a larger pro- 
portion of workers, were indicated by carpen- 
ters and joiners. From bricklayers, masons 
and plasterers, painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers and hod carriers and building labour- 
ers gains in activity also were recorded. 
Plumbers and steamfitters, tile layers, lathers 
and roofers, and electrical workers, on the 
other hand, were afforded a lesser volume of 
work. A higher employment level was indi- 
cated in the building trades, as a whole, dur- 
ing March than in the same month last year 
when 19-1 per cent of the members reported 
were idle, bricklayers, masons and plasterers, 
bridge and structural iron workers, granite and 
stonecutters, plumbers and steamfitters, tile 
layers, lathers and roofers and electrical work- 
ers all participating in varying measures to 
the group expansion. The most extensive 
curtailment in employment from March a 
year ago was manifested by painters, decor- 
ators and paperhangers, while among hod 
carriers and building labourers and carperters 
‘and joiners lesser declines were indicated. 


The situation in the transportation indus- 
tries showed little variation during March 
from either the preceding month or March 
last year, the 734 unions from which reports 
were tabulated with 67,939 members indi- 
eating 4-3 per cent of unemployment con- 
trasted with 4:5 per cent in February and 
4-0 per cent in March last year. Steam rail- 
way employées, whose returns constitute about 
80 per cent of the entire group membership re- 
porting, showed minor gains in activity dur- 
ing March when compared with February, and 
among navigation workers also, some im- 
provement was noted. Teamsters and chauf- 
feurs, however, reported some employment 
curtailment during March, while among street 
and electric railway employees the same 
situation prevailed in both months of the 
comparison. Steam railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs were less actively 
engaged during the month under review than 
in March a year ago, while navigation work- 
ers and street and electric railway employees 
reflected more favourable conditions. 


During March reports were received from 
14 organizations of longshore workers, whose 


returns are tabulated separately each month, 
embracing a membership of 6,572 persons. Of 
these 442, or a percentage of 6-7 were idle at 
the end of month compared with unemploy- 
ment percentages of 10°5 in February and 
18:0 in March of last year. 


Retail shop clerks reported 5-5 per cent of 
unemployed members during March, in con- 
trast with 8:8 per cent in February and -7 
per cent in March, 1928. The percentage for 
March this year was based on the returns 
tabulated from 8 unions of these workers with 
a total membership of 1,697 persons. 


Reports were received at the end of March 
from 64 unions of civic employees comprising 
a membership of 6,872 persons, and of these 
70 or a percentage of 1-0 were idle, compared 
with unemployment percentages of -8 in 
February and 1:5 in March, 1928. 

Employment in the miscellaneous group of 
trades was on a slightly higher level during 
March than either the previous month of 
March last year, as shown by the reports 
tabulated during March from 119 unions with 
5,865 members. Of these 302, or a percentage 
of 5-1 were unemployed at the end of the month 
contrasted with 6-3 per cent of idleness in 
February and 7-0 per cent in March last year. 
Hotel and restaurant employees, stationery 
engineers and firemen, and barbers all recorded 
greater activity than in February while among 
theatre and stage employees the situation was 
nominally adverse. When compared with 
conditions in March a year ago, hotel and 
restaurant employees, stationary engineers and 
firemen, and barbers, as in the previous com- 
parison registered employment expansion dur- 
ing the month under review, while fairly sub- 
stantial declines occurred among theatre and 
stage employees. 

Fishermen reported a very small percentage 
of unemployment during March, as compared 
with a fully engaged situation in both the 
previous month and March of last year. 

Reports tabulated at the close of March 
from 2 unions of lumber workers with 906 
members, indicated that 2-8 per cent of the 
members were idle contrasted with 5-5 per 
cent of inactivity in February and 3:1 per 
cent in March, 1928. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928 inclusive, 


‘and also the percentage of unemployment by 


provinces for March of each year from 1919 
to 1926 inclusive, and for each month from 
January, 1927, to date. Table II summarizes 
the returns in the various groups of indus- 
tries for the same months as in Table I. 
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Employment Office Reports for March, 1929 


During the month of March, 1929, the 
volume of business as indicated by the aver- 
age daily placements effected by the offices of 
the Employment Service of Canada showed 
gains of 19 and 9 per cent respectively, over 
the transactions of the preceding month and 
of March, 1928. Logging showed a decline 
under both comparisons, while farming and 
mining recorded fewer placements than were 
made a year ago. In all other groups sub- 
stantial gains were reported. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment since January, 1927, as repre- 
sented by the ratio of vacancies offered and 


applications during the periods under review 
were 64°8 and 70:2 as compared with 65-4 
and 68:8 during the corresponding month of 
1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported 
daily by employers to the offices of the Ser- 
vice throughout Canada during March, 1929, 
was 1,108 as compared with 913 durimg the 
preceding month and with 993 in March, 1928. 

The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,485 in compari- 
son with 1,831 in February, and with 1,362 
during March last year. 
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of placements effected for each 100 applica- 
tions for work registered at the offices of the 
Service throughout Canada, computations be- 
ing made semi-monthly. It will be seen that 
the curve of vacancies and of placements in 
relation to applications showed a marked up- 
ward trend throughout the month and at the 
close of the period under review, the level 
attaimed in each instance was higher than that 
registered on March 31st a year ago. The 
ratio of vacancies to each 100 applications was 
71-5 and 77-8 during the first and second 
half of March in contrast with the ratios of 
71-5 and 74-1 during the same periods in 
1928. The ratios of placements to each 100 


The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
March, 1929, was 1,002, of which 631 were in 
regular employment and 371 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 841 during the pre- 
ceding month. Placements in March a year 
ago averaged 916 daily, consisting of 579 place- 
ments in regular and 337 in casual employ- 
ment. 

During the month of March, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 26,423 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 25,044 placements. 
Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 15,771, of which 11,885 were of men 
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and 3,886 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 9,273. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 17,124 
for men and 10,571 for women, a total of 
27,695, while applications for work numbered 
37,104, of which 25,794 were from men and 
11,310 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada:— 


— 


















Placements 
Year 
Regular Casual Totals 
1919 (10 months)...... 268,001 37,904 305,905 
GAO ME te cte tiarcicieraiacere one 366,547 79,265 445,812 
pal anger dgseatpadd 280,518 75,238 355,756 
BOD OMA sea staeattecioie vs 297,827 95,695 393,522 
HOO ss aetna cies 347,165 115,387 462,552 
MOSSE AS eteicie rat ielcle/olere « 247,425 118,707 366,132 
MOG MS Scots 306, 804 106,021 412,825 
1926. 300,226 109,929 410,155 
1927... 302, 723 112,046 414,769 
1928.... 334, 604 135,724 470,328 
1929 (3m 41,253 26,775 68,028 


ee SS aes oe 


Nova Scoria 


During March, orders received at employ- 
ment offices in Nova Scotia called for nearly 
6 per cent less workers than in the preceding 
month and nearly 9 per cent less than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
a decline of about 10 per cent in placements 
under both comparisons. The reduction in 
placements from March last year was all due 
to a decrease in the services group, as, although 
there were also fewer placements in farming 
and trade, the gains in other divisions, the 
most noteworthy of which was in transporta- 
tion, more than balanced the declines in these 
two divisions. Industrial groups, in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month, were: manufacturing, 47; logging, 
41; transportation, 57; construction and main- 
tenance, 50; trade, 40 and services, 272, of 
which 224 were of household workers. The 
placements in regular employment numbered 
135 of men and 36 of women. 


New BruNswickK 


Orders listed at offices in New Brunswick 
during March called for nearly 15 per cent 
more workers than in the preceding month, 
and over 7 per cent more than in the cor- 
responding month last year. There was a 
gain also in placements of over 12 per cent 
when compared with February, and of 7 per 
cent in comparison with March, 1928. Ser- 
vices, construction and maintenance and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made during the month under 
review than in March last year, but the de- 
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clines in other divisions were small. Place- 
ments by industrial groups included: manu- 
facturing, 30; transportation, 30; construction 
and maintenance, 47; trade, 31 and services, 
486, of which 395 were of household workers. 
There were 69 men and 62 women placed in 
regular employment during the month. 


QUEBEC 


Opportunities for employment, as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
the province of Quebec during March, were 
nearly 18 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 46 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month last year. There 
were gains also in placements of 31 per cent 
over February and of nearly 46 per cent over 
March, 1928. Construction and maintenance 
showed the most substantial gains in place- 
ments over March last year, and was mainly 
responsible for the increase under this com- 
parison, although all groups except farming 
showed improvement. Industrial divisions, in 
which most of the placements were effected 
during the month, were: manufacturing, 166; 
logging, 220; construction and maintenance, 
591; trade, 45 and services, 585, of which 418 
were of household workers. During the month 
1,035 men and 535 women were placed in 
regular employment. 


ONTARIO 


There was an increase of nearly 14 per cent 
in the number of positions offered through 
offices in Ontario during March when com- 
pared with the preceding month, and of nearly 
12 per cent in comparison with the correspond-"~ 
ing month last year. Placements also. were 
over 10 per cent higher than in February and 
over 11 per cent in excess of March, 1928. 
Farming, mining and construction and main- 
tenance were the only groups in which fewer 
placements were made during March of this 
year than last, and these declines were more 
than offset by gains in other groups, of which 
the most noteworthy were in manufacturing, 
services and trade. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 2,139; log- 
ging, 996; farming, 602; mining, 77; trans- 
portation, 349; construction and maintenance, 
1,864; trade, 661 and services 3,767, of which 
2,331 were of household workers. There were 
4,987 men and 1,427 women placed in regular 
employment during the month. 


MANITOBA 


Employment opportunities, as-indicated by - 
orders listed at offices in Manitoba during 
March, were over 20 per cent better than in 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1929. 


































Vacancies Applicants Regular 
Place- 
Regis- Placed Un- ments 
Offices Reported | Unfilled tered Referred |\————--—_|_ placed same 
durin at end of during to atend of} period 

period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 
584 81 601 557 171 351 631 123 
317 38 342 290 98 192 386 39 
40 134 144 61 51 147 65 
3 125 123 12 108 98 19 
18 723 630 131 199 447 153 
4 117 56 13 43 100 30 
14 215 210 57 153 93 60 
0 391 364 61 803 254 63 
221 3,890 1,891 1,570 68 1,382 1,104 
76 754 612 572 40 92 212 
102 2,309 775 667 2 1,055 625 
0 3¢8 210 162 24 104 98 
19 296 154 92 it 102 69 
24 13% 140 77 1 9 100 
1,753 15, 442 11,276 6,414 4,113 7,183 5,413 
1 13 120 75 4 7 91 
83 379 295 181 99 207 168 
19 281 238 204 34 57 200 
2 60 32 32 1 43 137 
31° 0 328 292 228 64 205 204 
Guelph cticncnusscis ecw oa 165 66 208 139 63 68 119 82 
IELAIMUGON Se ancer ener cere ccaeers 1,250 = 1,719 1,285 688 564 937 23 

Kingston... oC . 473 51 452 430 115 315 148 151 
Kitchener.. o 197 45 454 265 142 61 197 87 
bond ontenamemscetcsme eer tess ce 505 76 481 404 305 141 265 383 
Niagarapbiallsstasesyorcrsss ceneeilee 244 52 204 236 114 75 120 64 
INorthiBayssper nacelle 'esecl 163 2 179 Va 99 78 2 136 
Osha waeecstomects sect sernedamenaen 418 10 424 375 237 13 162 148 
Ottawa te as See. bse esses 605 134 933 597 387 79 730 342 
Bem broke cea ci asceciseiaetsincies aici sels 180 28 193 191 129 62 11 90 
Peterboroughiyseee. seas ence 185 30 165 170 125 22 92 96 
Por teATthurseacecsip sce ecieleisice sale 630 1 666 639 606 3 44 409 
St. Catharines 330 29 419 288 183 105 327 137 
Stgbhomase tweets ceecincsenea 249 31 205 294 151 73 54 93 
SPiit On coon g coomnnocosenocnecsedates 134 1 139 134 76 58 95 66 
Sault Sten Mart@ae. nese cise atceiee 178 100 385 115 53 42 255 46 
Piel aGocospoonsbononpeanoascoudse 2929 11 488 232 203 29 225 179 
ERIM IMING \aeteteesleisielersisiae : 165 21 299 156 137 19 56 236 
Toronto... -| 3,948 910 5,450 3,391 1,494 1,534 2,453 1,318 
Windsor. .................0000+ 804 46 871 761 387 374 292 312 
Manitobai, x. rates ccc nee nce secs. 3,074 133 4,260 3,162 1,553 1,509 2,209 2,028 
Brand ones meben eps mies en ieaielsise ace 304 55 272 203 191 1 60 255 
Dauphine ceases cect on neanks 113 9 163 74 42 32 105 65 
Winnipeg feces ae eens cree sete 2,657 69 3, 825 2,885 1,320 1,465 2,044 1,708 
Saskatchewam....................... 3,454 449 3,086 2,916 2,133 751 770 2,312 
BIS FEV AM retro etyetieterneslsciemroeie cies 86 5 83 53 49 4 36 67 
Moose Jaw 1,224 305 995 936 775 129 261 636 
North Battleford 118 21 99 98 64 34 3 101 
Prince Albert 159 19 166 126 81 45 59 86 
MROGINAT Maser eine ootieeice ac sthoe 844 21 874 853 579 274 333 635, 
Saskatoon ee Bon 567 8 543 527 384 143 68 472 
Swift Current. 137 25 79 82 69 13 0 155 
Weyburniss nes.) 141 19 112 112 74 38 8 73 
ViOrictonse cso meh sete eo vccteratns 178 26 135 129 58 wh 2 87 
Albertaticncce ct schcn che ore e 3,063 189 3,697 2,884 2,207 664 1,144 2,818 
Calgary....... aeeteret si niatarste steisiabetia cons 1,071 79 1,440 1,043 833 210 338 832 
Drumheller.............. ecg s/vieqere erase 253 4 360 198 143 55 90 138 
Hdmontonece sme eee eet sence 1,030 68 1,196 903 177 203 618 1,147 
Dethbridgertaesse sos <ccecicin~ her 332 24 367 291 155 136 72 168 
Medicine Hat. <ccccses.¢00.steeieecs 377 14 334 259 299 26 533 
3,002 212 5,405 3,107 1,592 1,318 2,856 1,689 
104 yi 131 83 79 5 101 
101 19 276 103 69 18 113 78 
79 0 75 49 31 18 89 10 
181 40 130 122 68 54 3 57 
" 107 2 224 130 91 39 151 63 
Penticton Malelstetertiohotelararetsichersvectsvarevaie eet 65 13 81 57 22 30 69 22 
PrinCO\ George ras aassenede or relat ee 34 3 64 23 23 0 41 76 
Prince, Kupertun.csoseeeese ounce see 51 3 82 50 43 7 76 91 
Revelstoke. ti eceiwes scree seee be 42 5 91 30 30 0 29 16 
WETTING ¢3seGc0 dan cunoabeaneneacged 1,646 110 3,628 1,884 964 754 1,806 921 
Victoria seis asrans tec cecincoee nasi 0 623 576 172 394 404 254 





3,056 37,104 26,423 15,771 9,273 16,622 15,646 
1,011 25,794 16,810 11,885 4,675 13,279 11,750 
2,045 11,310 9,613 3, 886 4,598 3,243 3,890 
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the preceding month, but over 5 per cent less 
favourable than during the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase of 
over 18 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with February, but a decline of nearly 
11 per cent in comparison with March, 1928. 
Mining transportation and services were the 
only groups in which more placements were 
made than during March of last year, and 
in these the gains were small. Logging showed 
the largest reduction in placements. Indus- 
trial groups, in which most of the placements 
were affected during the month, included: 
manufacturing, 77; logging, 45; farming, 836; 
mining, 31; transportation, 30; construction 
and maintenance, 118; trade, 187 and services, 
1,731, of which 1,429 were of household work- 
ers. Regular placements numbered 979 of 
men and 574 of women. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


During the month of March there were 92 
per cent more positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Saskatchewan than in the 
preceding month, but over 3 per cent less 
than during the corresponding month last year. 
Placements increased 78 per cent over Feb- 
ruary, but were nearly 5 per cent less than in 
March, 1928. The manufacturing industries, 
transportation, construction and maintenance 
and trade showed gains in placements over 
March last year, but these increases were more 
than offset by declines in other groups, of 
which farming was the most noteworthy. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 110; farming, 1,156; transporta- 
tion, 84; construction and maintenance, 399; 
trade, 108 and services, 1,010, of which 714 
were of household workers. There were 1,562 
men and 571 women placed in regular employ- 
ment during the month. 


ALBERTA 


There was an increase of 46 per cent in 
the number of positions offered through em- 
ployment offices in Alberta during March 
when compared with the preceding month, but 
a decline of 20 per cent when compared with 
the corresponding month last year. Place- 
ments were over 41 per cent higher than in 
February, but 19 per cent less than in March, 
1928. Construction and maintenance and trade 
were the only groups in which more place- 
ments were made than in March last year, 
and these gains were more than offset by de- 
clines in other groups. Farming showed the 
largest reduction in placements under this 
comparison. Industrial divisions, in which 
most of the placements were effected during 
the month, included: manufacturing, 197; log- 
ging, 149; farming, 1,153; transportation, 43; 
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construction and maintenance, 394; trade, 161 
and services, 736, of which 609 were of house- 
hold workers. During the month 1,818 men 
and 3889 women were placed in regular em- 
ployment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


The demand for workers, as indicated by 
orders received at offices in British Columbia 
during March, was 42 per cent higher than in 
the preceding month and nearly 5 per cent 
above the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 44 per cent in place- 
ments over February, but a decline of more 
than 2 per cent when compared with March 
last year. The manufacturing industries, min- 
ing, services and trade were the only groups 
in which more placements were made than 
in March of last year, and these gains were 
more than offset by declines in other groups, 
of which farming and construction and main- 
tenance were the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industries included: manufacturing, 
449; logging, 215; farming, 304; mining, 110; 
transportation, 157; construction and main- 
tenance, 504; trade, 145 and services, 1,021, 
of which 578 were of household workers. 
Regular employment was found for 1.300 men 
and 292 women during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of March, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment. Service of Canada made 
15,771 placements in regular employment, of 
which 7,842 were of persons for whom the em- 
ployment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were regis- 
tered, Of the latter 1,408 were granted the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate, 1,027 travelling to points within the same 
province as the dispatching office and 376 to 
other provinces. The reduced transportation 
rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with a mini- 
mum fare of $4, is granted by the railway 
companies to bona fide applicants at the Em- 
ployment Service who might desire to travel to 
distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

In the Province of Quebec 2 certificates 
for reduced transportation were issued during 
March, and these to saw mill labourers who 
travelled from Montreal to employment with- 
in the territory covered by the Montreal 
office. 

’ Workers who took advantage of the Employ- 
ment Service reduced transportation rate in 
Ontario during March numbered 300, of whom 
252 were destined to provincial employment, 
the balance representing an interprovincial 
movement. Within the province 189 of the 
transfers were of bush workers, the majority 
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of whom were dispatched from Sudbury and 
Port Arthur to points within their respective 
sone. From Port Arthur, also, 4 building con- 
struction labourers, 1 engineer and 3 carpen- 
ters proceeded to Kingston; 3 carpenters to 
Sudbury and 10 miners within the Port Arthur 
zone. From Sudbury, in addition, 1 building 
construction labourer was sent to Timmins and 
9 building construction Jabourers within its 
own zone. The Toronto office was instrumen- 
tal in transferring 10 labourers to St. Thomas, 
3 brass workers to Sarnia, 2 cookees tio. London 
and 1 iron worker to Kingston. The Ottawa 
office issued certificates to 1 buffer going to 
Oshawa, 1 press operator to Brantford and 1 
plumber going to St. Catharines. From Pem- 
broke 1 bridge labourer was carried at the 
special rate to Peterboro and 1 diamond 
driller to Fort Wiliam; while from Cobalt 
2 gardeners and 1 cook ‘travelled to Kingston. 
The remainder of the movement within the 
province comprised the transfer of 5 miners 
and 1 labourer from Fort William and 2 mining 
labourers from Timmins to employment within 
their respective zones. Of the workers goimg 
outside the province 20 were construction 
labourers for the Winnipeg zone who were 
granted their certificates for transportation at 
Port Arthur. The Cobalt office transferred 2 
general labourers, one each to the Winnipeg 
and Montreal zones. From Toronto 15 cement 
workers travelled at the reduced rate to Que- 
bec; from Sudbury 8 mine labourers went to 
Winnipeg; and from Ottawa 2 steel workers 
and 1 riveter were bound for employment in 
the Hull zone. 


In Manitoba 572 certificates for reduced 
transportation were granted during March, 357 
of which were provincial and 215 interprovin- 
cial. Of the former Winnipeg issued 296 to 
persons going to employment within its own 
zone, including 263 farm workers, 25 railway 
construction labourers, 4 building construction 
labourers, 1 carpenter, 2 mine workers and 1 
saw mill labourer. To the Brandon zone 27 
farm domestics, 2 hotel employees and 2 
farm hands were transferred from Winnipeg 
and the Dauphin zone received 23 waitresses, 1 
mine labourer, 1 gardener and 1 hotel employee 
from the same centre. The remaining provin- 
cial certificates were granted at Dauphin to 3 
building construction labourers and 1 mining 
labourer going to employment within its own 
zone. The movement outside the province 
originated at Winnipeg, and was largely of 
farm labourers, 171 farm hands and 7 farm 
household workers travelling to various Sas- 
katchewan agricultural centres. In addition 3 
hotel employees were transported to Yorkton, 
1 cook to Prince Albert and 2 tile setters to 
Regina. The Port Arthur zone was the desti- 
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nation of 11 bush men, 9 hotel workers, 4 
cooks and 2 farm hands. The 5 remaining 
transfers included 4 farm hands going to 
Edmonton and 1 to Drumheller. 

From Saskatchewan offices 118 persons se- 
cured certificates for reduced ‘transportation 
during March, 115 of whom went to centres 
within the province. Of these 103 were farm 
hands and 6 were farm household workers for 
points principally in the Saskatoon and Moose 
Jaw zones the majority of these receiving their 
certificates for reduced transportation at these 
zone offices. To points in the Swift Current 
zone Regina sent 2 domestics. The balance 
of the provincial movement was to the Prince 
Albert zone which received 1 hotel cook from 
Saskatoon and 2 carpenters and 1 bush man 
from Prince Albert. The 3 interprovincial 
transfers were from Regina, from which centre 
1 farm worker travelled to Edmonton, 1 hotel 
cook to Fort William and 1 farm worker to 
Winnipeg. 

Offices in Alberta effected 206 transfers at 
the special rate during March—183 to provin- 
cial points and 23 to centres outside the prov- 
ice. Provincially the Edmonton office dis- 
patched 2 farm hands to Calgary, 1 farm hand 
and 1 farm household worker to Drumheller; 
and 59 farm hands, 30 bush men, 9 building 
construction Jabourers, 5 farm domestics, 4 
miners, 2 road construction labourers, 1 black- 
smith and 1 hotel employee to points within 
the Edmonton zone. From Calgary 27 farm 
hands, 8 farm household workers and 3 hotel 
workers proceeded to Drumheller; 4 farm 
hands to Edmonton; 2 lumber workers and 1 
farm housekeeper to Lethbridge; 1 farm hand 
to Medicine Hat and 22 farm hands to various 
points within the Calgary zone. The move- 
ment of labour outside the province was en- 
tirely of farm workers and took place from 
Edmonton, 15 farm hands travelling to Saska- 
toon and vicinity, 5 ‘to Swift Current and 3 to 
North Battleford. 

Business transacted by British Columbia 
offices during March involved an issue of 205 
reduced transportation rate certificates, 118 
of which were granted to workers going to 
provincial situations and 87 ‘to persons journey- 
ing to employment in other provinces. Within 
the province the transfers from Vancouver in- 
cluded 14 miners, 12 canpenters, 1 saw mill 
labourer and 1 hotel cook going to Nelson; 2 
saw mill labourers, 2 farm hands, 1 painter and 
1 lumber worker to Prince George; 3 farm 
hands, 1 bush worker, 1 miner, 1 lumber worker 
and 1 cook to Penticton; 1 saw mill labourer, 
2 loggers, 1 farm hand and 1 farm housekeeper 
to Kamloops; 4 mining labourers and 1 lumber’ 
worker to Cranbrook; 6 miners and 1 saw mill 
labourer to Revelstoke; and 12 tunnel con~ 
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struction labourers, 7 mine workers, 3 power 
construction workers, 1 hotel employee, 1 
railway construction labourer and 1 store em- 
ployee to points within the Vancouver zone. 
From Nelson 16 loggers, 9 miners and 1 farm 
hand proceeded to employment within the 
same zone while Prince George transferred 1 
logger, and Prince Rupert 6 miners and 1 cook 
to centres within their respective zones. The 
Penticton zone, in addition, received 1 farm 
hand from New Westminster. The interpro- 
vincial movement was entirely toward the agri- 
cultural centres of the Prairie provinces, Al- 


berta receiving 47 farm hands and 4 farm 
household workers, Saskatchewan, 32 farm 
hands and 2 farm domestics, and Manitoba, 2 
farm ‘hands, the Vancouver, New Westminster 
and Victoria offices effecting all the transfers. 

Of the 1,408 persons who profited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during March, 564 were conveyed by the 
Canadian National Railways, 806 by the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, 26 by the Pacific Great 
Eastern Railway and 7 by the Timiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during March, 1929 


According to returns tabulated by the 

Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
March was $24,056,656; this was an increase 
of $13,583,177 or 129-7 per cent over the 
February total of $10,473,479, and of $8,928,243 
or 59-0 per cent, as compared with the 
aggregate of $15.128,413 reported for the same 
month in 1928. Last month’s total was the 
highest for March since this record was com- 
menced in 1920. Building costs, as shown by 
the Bureau’s index numbers of wholesale 
prices of building materials, continued lower 
than in most years of the record. 
Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had granted nearly 1,200 
permits for dwellings valued about $4,700,000 
and some 1,900 permits for other buildings 
estimated to cost approximately $18,000,000. 
In February, authority was given for the erec- 
tion of some 600 dwellings and nearly 1,000 
other buildings, estimated at approximately 
$2,000,000 and $8,000,000 respectively. 

All’ provinces except British Columbia 
reported increases in the building authorized 
during March as compared with the preceding 
month. The greatest gain was that of 
$10,453,070 in Quebec. 

As compared with March, 1928, New Bruns- 
wick, Quebec, Ontario, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta recorded advances, that of $7,966,067, 
or 233-8 per cent, in Quebec being most 
pronounced. There were decreases in Nova 
Scotia, Manitoba and British Columbia, the 
greatest decline of $369,410 or 20-5 per cent 
being in British Columbia. 

Of the larger cities, Montreal and Toronto 
registered gains as compared with the pre- 
ceding month and also as compared with 
March of last year. In Winnipeg, there was 
an advance in the former, but a loss in the 
latter comparison, while Vancouver showed 
reductions in both comparisons. 

Of the smaller centres, Charlottetown, 
Sydney, Fredericton, Saint John, Shawinigan 


Falls, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Fort William, 
Galt, Kitchener, Ottawa, Owen Sound, Peter- 
borough, Stratford, Sault Ste. Marie, York 
Townships, Ford, Woodstock, Brandon, Regina, 
Edmonton, Lethbridge, Medicine Hat, New 
Westminster and North Vancouver reported 
higher totals than in either February, 1929, 
or March, 1928. 


Cumulative Record for First Quarter, 1929. 
—The following table gives the value of the 
building authorized by 61 cities during March, 
and in the first quarter of each year since 
1920, as well as index numbers for the latter, 
based upon the total for 1920 as 100. The 
average index numbers of wholesale prices 
of building materials in the first quarter of 
the same years are also given (1926—100). 























Average 

Indexes of | indexes of 

Value of value of wholesale 

Value of permits permits prices of 

Year permits issued in issued building 

issued in first in first materials 

March quarter quarter in first 
(1920=100) quarter 
(1926=100) 
$ $ 

1929). ss. 24,056,656 | 42,894,805 226-8 100-1 
LO28F 15,128,418 | 33,163,338 175-4 96-6 
192 ac teal 11,713,640 | 25,028,353 132-4 97-0 
1926. sees 10,634,491 | 22,493,574 119-0 102-0 
1925.25... 8,631,627 | 19,981,015 105-7 102-9 
1924, 20.2 9,493,620 | 18,047,999 95 +4 112-2 
1028)....5... 9,658,950 | 19,478,119 103-0 110°6 
1922. .| 10,615,531 | 18,680,173 98-8 108-0 
1021. ee 7,290,589 | 13,569,512 71:8 135-7 
1920. 8,736,675 | 18,909,986 100-0 139-4 





The aggregate for the elapsed months of 
1929 was higher by 29°3 per cent than the 
total for the same months of 1928, the pre- 
vious high level of this record of ten years. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities in 
February and March, 1929, and March, 1928. 
The 35 cities for which records are available 
since 1910 are indicated by asterisks. 


ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WO 
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RK AS INDICATED BY BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 
BY 61 CITIES 

































ities March, February, March, 
1929 1929 1928 
$ $ $ 
Prince Edward Isl... ab a = = 
Charlottetown...... , = = 
Nova Scotia......... 568,365 23,532 896,175 
STialifaxcs. se9.see 551,070 15,432 893, 950 
New Glasgow...... - 1,200 = 
eSydneyaensese ter 17,295 6, 900 2.225 
New Brunswick.... 304,410 14, 155 217,893 
Fredericton....... 13,000 5,000 - 
*Moncton.......... 2,645 4,550 11, 650 
PESG DORI. 5 cts ce aie sre 288,765 4,605 206, 243 
Quebec.............. 11,373,955 920,885 3,407,888 
*Montreal—* Mai- 
sonneuve......... 10, 954,170 782,610 2,695,020 
*QOuiebeOin scan, «cet 233,145 77,275 277,943 
Shawinigan Falls... 30,315 5,200 1,600 
*Sherbrooke... 35,060 20,000 28, 850 
*Three Rivers...... 74,275 25,400 36,375 
*Westmount........ 46,990 10,400 368, 100 
Ontario... fh... ne 6,650, 107 5,738,040 6,042,125 
Belleville.......... 7,800 9,650 10,175 
*Brantiord.. serio 17,740 4,150 51,864 
Chatham. .o.s: 20, 200 131,000 26, 225 
*Fort William....... 53,025 22,450 20,480 
Galt masnecbaieitecc 28, 800 3,675 4,736 
e Guelph ssnaccenr 28,125 7,885 43,195 
*Hamilton..... ae 786,350 255, 800 1,115,400 
*Kingston..... 32,785 70 71,830 
*Kitchener 302, 843 61,216 48,050 
“ondonsen aance ee 101, 450 135, 200 209,535 
Niagara Falls...... 29,150 57,191 201,471 
BNAWANaeee ccm ot. 61,050 22,250 291,850 
*Ottawa....... 160,430 91,035 46, 250 
Owen Sound 28,000 - - 
*Peterboro.. 24,515 7,535 3,245 
*Port Arthur.. 23, 875 9,510 155,080 
*Stratiord........ : 26, 680 510 4,000 
*St. Catharines..... 34,135 116,200 38,300 































Cities March February March 
1928 1928 1927 
$ $ $ 
*St. Thomas........ 12,225 45, 600 1,105 
Sarniave esses 37,575 70,085 64,015 
Sault Ste. Marie... 17,050 5, 660 8, 630 
*Toronto..........+- 2,830,217 | 2,710,559 2,787,485 
York and East 
York Townships.| 1,029,530 806, 950 346,000 
Wellandas -eeeneee 1,496 1,700 7,000 
*Windsor... 4 426, 965 687,750 312, 955 
Ford...... 91,186 8,700 21,350 
Riverside.. g 28,625 87,600 21,850 
Sandwich......... 27,950 2,250 65,100 
Walkerville...... 355,000 371,000 47,000 
Woodstock........- 25,341 4,859 17,949 
Manitoba............ 1,019,275 515,350 1,294,400 
*Brandon, ..ci.i0-ee 10,925 5,800 7,000 
St. Boniface....... 16,100 10,800 96,800 
*Winnipeg.......... 992, 250 498.750 1,190,600 
Saskatchewan....... 1,158, 140 270,075 945,815 
*Moose Jaw......... 5,575 1,400 7,555 
“Regina.......+-++.- 779,745 158,750 231,910 
*Saskatoon......... 372,820 109, 925 706,350 
Alberta.............. 1,532,083 | 1,170,870 519,386 
*Calgary... aac 688,448 | 1,094,440 293, 626 
*Edmonton... 798, 825 71,150 197,545 
Lethbridge........ 27,705 4,180 21,750 
Medicine Hat..... 17,105 1,100 6,465 
British Columbia....| 1,435,321 | 1,820,572 1,804,731 
Kamloops............. 15,675 1,000 16,975 
Nanaimo.......... 4,100 4,735 7,150 
*New Westminster.. 81,940 19,275 54,250 
Prince Rupert...... 2 2.360 80.900 
*Vancouver?..... 1,226,250 | 1,525,785 1,516,745 
North Vancouver. 21,475 10,250 20,360 
Victoria.......... 85, 881 257, 167 108,351 
Total—61 cities...... 24,056,656 | 10,473,479 | 15,128,413 
*Total—25 cities...... 22,107,434 | 8,849,943 | 13,063,287 











' Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. From Jan. 1, 1929, when the amalgamation 
of these cities was effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater Vancouver” aggregate instead of that of the 


area formerly known as Vancouver. 
2 Report not received. 


Abolition of Night Work in Japan 


In view of the provision of the Japanese 
Factory Act abolishing the night work of 
women and young persons, which comes into 
cperation on July 1, 1929, a number of leading 
cotton factories have already started the aboli- 
tion of night work and have largely increased 
the number of their spindles in order to com- 
pensate for the deerease in production caused 
by the shortening of-hours of work. Most of 
these factories have adopted the two-shift 
system: one shift works from 5 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
and the other from 2 p.m. to 11 p.m., with one- 
half interval in each shift. 

One of the most difficult problems with 
which the cotton spinners are faced is the in- 
crease in costs of production resulting from 
the shortening of hours. Under the present 
system 20 hours a day are worked by two 
shifts of ten hours each, while after the aboli- 
tion of night work the day will be reduced to 
17 hours by two shifts of 84 hours each. Thus, 
the hours worked by each individual worker 


will be reduced by 15 per cent. At the same 
time it is impossible under present conditions 
to compensate for this reduction by reducing 
wages. Most of the factories in which night 
work has already been abolished ‘have an- 
nounced their intention of raising piece-work 
rates and maintaining the present rates for 
workers paid by the day. Keen interest is 
shown in the question whether manufacturers 
will be able to check the rise in costs of pro- 
duction by increasing the efficiency of machin- 
ery and of the workers. 


The question of utilisation of the workers’ 
spare time is also being carefully studied. One 
of the factories in which night work has been 
abolished has made arrangements to provide 
collective recreation or instruction for the 
workers for two hours daily, 


It is expected that there will be a great in- 
crease in production when night work is stop- 
ped by the cotton factories. 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA FOR THE 
PERIOD JANUARY TO MARCH, 1929 


HE employment situation as indicated by 
the work of the Employment Service 

of Canada during the quarter January to 
March, 1929, showed a more favourable con- 
dition, when a comparison was made with the 
records of the corresponding period of 1928, 
as there was a gain of 5 per cent in vacancies 
offered and of 4 per cent in placements 
effected. Logging, farming, construction and 
showed declines, both in 
vacancies and in placements, but these were 


communication 


more than offset by substantial gains in other 
especially in manufac- 


turing, services and trade. 


industrial divisions, 
Mining recorded a 
nominal gain in vacancies but showed a slight 
decline in placements. Provincially, Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia reported increased vacancies 
and placements, while the Prairie Provinces 
The ac- 


companying table gives the vacancies and 


recorded decreases in both instances. 


placements of the Employment Service of 
Canada by industrial groups in the various 
provinces during the period January to March, 
1929. 

From the chart on page 524 which accom- 
panies the article on the work of the employ- 
ment offices for the month of March, it will 
be seen that the curve representing the ratio 
of vacancies and of placements to applications 
has with the exception of a slight decline 
during the latter half of February, shown a 
steady upward trend throughout the quarter, 
and at the close of March the ratio of vacan- 
cies was nearly 4 points higher than it was a 
year ago, while that of placement also at- 
tained a slightly higher level. During the 
period January to March, 1929, there was a 


ratio of 69:4 vacancies and 63:4 placements 
for each 100 applications for employment, as 
compared with 67:9 vacancies and 62-7 place- 
ments during the corresponding period a year 
ago. The average number of applicants regis- 
tered daily during the quarter under review 
was 1,482, of positions offered 993, and of 
placements effected 908, in contrast with a 
daily average of 1,354 applications, 919 vacan- 
cies and 850 placements in regular and casual 
employment during the first quarter of 1928. 


During the three months January to March, 
1929, the offices of the Service reported that 
they had made 72,106 references of persons 
to positions, and had effected a total of 68,028 
placements, of which 41,253 were in regular 
employment and 26,775 in casual work. Of 
the placements in regular employment 30,296 
were of men and 10,957 of women, while 
casual work was found for 14,097 men and 
12,678 women. A comparison with the same 
period of 1928 shows that 65,379 placements 
were then made, of which 40,820 were in 
regular employment and 24,559 in casual work. 
Applications for employment during the 
period under review were received from 74,- 
387 men and 32,977 women, a total of 107,364, 
in contrast with a registration of 104,229 
during the same period of 1928. Employers 
notified the Service during the first quarter of 
1929 of 74,459 positions, of which 45,834 were 
for men and 28,625 for women as compared 
with 70,763 opportunities for work offered 
during the corresponding period of 1928. 

In another section of this issue will be found 
a report in detail of the transactions of the 
employment offices for the month of March, 
192990 % 
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VACANCIES AND PLACEMENTS OF THE EMPLOYMENT 
































Nova Scotia New Brunswick 





















Place- Place- Place- 
ments ments ments 
Industry 
8 g ts 
3 a = 3 = 
Sel eca Ome } } 
Manufacturing.......................00085 196 82) 112 89 22 1,624 
Animal products edible................. ais Dill nee 21 1 Wy dees 51 
Buren ders} products agers craters eisieccstsss| peer vietorier|| peretsiel| memereele | teteterarl I craters | reser | eee | ive eae | an | | 
MAE TCS ERG LEW i dale ce ooansbopGontod iseanelostuod boasbclluksoed bonseallbcaeoe 17 
Lumber and its products.................. 65 41 21 14 206 
Musical instruments...... ene Ne 6 1 DL ei asatche Nleteroeters [is slereiees | eter | eee ome ee ee 3 
Pulp and paper products ois 3 2 1 6) Se ace 264 
Rubber products..... rel cgetececies [ore seca | Satetonees | ote | ee Loci 26 
Textile products. . ode |i pysvetetoll aecierans listelsrelere DUS er. 138 
Plant products edible...................4. ly eee 1 11 4 224 
+ MiG NOTE AC bouspueceonnounceseasalk puberlbeupoaleronvafsocadlbenand acsuadl  encanly coal il ah 
Chemical and allied products....:........|. 0/0000 i|00) 2 Deen ¢ 54 
Clay, glass and stone...............020.05 9% 47 
lectriclourront)- cc esccccr te cree 13 
Electrical apparatus.........0..cse000000| 1d... bia 66 
Tron and steel products................... 96 37 62 15 1 ¢ 344 
Non-ferrousmetal products -ems..a tan steal eee eee le eeeall eee een eee. 29 
Mineraliproducts:neccenececcnueincree ene 3 L | ccis'= stall poseetets | eee taters listens 63 
Mascollaneous emaanescceintnas secrete ein: | ae tie | aeeaeeLene 16 | vase 79 
Ogg Ng yr. Sea taaicrnethe nite macnn eae ck 190} 150 21 34 28 aA 
Fishing and Hunting...................0.). 0000400000}... 5 B  sectereaal| ice ecl|l. Bette | oeeeseis'| eee eee eae 
PArMing Wrwscdaon otac soroadscdsceescdlas 11 S| ee. cbt 10 31 
PLING oe cer tyes ace sce scecccneeast| ee |e el eae: 12 10 104 
Coal Wien setiiites sticees vecelectetes 7 By SOc So | earl ae nee ||) eee | 
2 Doce 2 
3 S| Skee. 102 
Communication........................... 13] eee 13 | cesar ert | eee eat ane AL Pree 17 
Transportation sactetsialnvetafefeteyeis,sfeleiatel sists eisietaiete 136 49 88 68 44 532 


; per panding and storage 
ailway 


Railway 
. Highwa; 
Building 
SORVICES one ncssist ais sree acislesnet cc nce acleue 
Governmental 1 1 
Hotel and restaurant................... a 49 14 29 20 13 183 
Protessionalmaaet vc oaauiehsincouecncnce: 103 16 83 19 7 12 296 
Recreational.:............ Siete elewiersicrecton Sd esoaee 7 I neenine 190 
Wergeisistaetee iano 1,714 
stale retstesieiereteecisteen 4,079 
1,313 
nndoueboonntods 1,105 
208 
sieaneere 103 








548] 1,191] 1,885] 392] 1,46 4,017} 155)35,254]18,849]12,278 





885} 542) 663 192] 508 
649! 1,192 





2,514) 152/22, 951/14,488] 7,562 
1,503 3112,303! 4,3611 4.716 
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SERVICE BY INDUSTRIES, JANUARY TO MARCH, 1929 
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iH Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta British Columbia Canada 
Place- Place- Place- - 
ments ments mente nau oe 
2 Q i i 
5 S 3 & 3 
8 GARE ylmee i tl lake Pebltoothce 4 a 3 # 4 
Masai | Sale tea este Se thaeal Sul er eee ae aes 
3 2 EI 3 & a 3 a 3 a 3 a a 
s ates arr Ona Sal } S es } 





228 88 133 
11 2 

88 59 21 

1,137 795 304 

14 5 8 

726 340 350 

233 193 33 


813 524 158 
625 310 290 





26 211s 
: 276 162 99 
6 5 287 178 97 
2 1 184 131 47 
sea 8 5 4 5 4 266 162 89 
43 10} 29 74 24, 49 83 34] 49 366 86 273] 2,915} 1,979 826 
| ee ll Regan eas: | ae | es cA Meee ata: epee ee, 37 19 5 173 114 35 
7 1 6 23 16 7 69 25] 45 77 8 67 417 223 188 
20 2 17 9 2 6 21 17 3 36 4 29 384 217 150 
634 895 |saceee 347 312 |eeceee 4,010} 15017) 00. 955 932 13} 8,515} 8, 087 61 
2 ith eee te ee, id. de |e Alert ae ion 6 Gta ewan: 17 12 4 
1,319] 1,486 S| 22138; 7, 719 7) 1,812] 1,801 5 446 510 UW -7,314] 6, 925 59 
66 BO) os cei ssn eeu ae eee ae ae 217 215 3 233 185 9 770 590 118 

Fl 
Be eee | et actaicl =r | eorensicte | ora eaccieel ee ei wverorl| scars ce 174 184 3 9 1 7 190 190 12 
65 AG Vie allege |e aie alae cae 14 Dre 212 75||eeeence 396 33 2 
1 TN teaver heaehaeel nomad (ieee 29 OG | aeice 12 9 2 184 62 104 
20 3] 14 2 lees A Snes a 4 Bie cceeae 2 87 35 50 
94 24) 75 227 66] 164 105 37] 68 363 60 303| 1,848 585] 1,255 
93 23 74 190 29} 163 98 210 29 182] 1,305 255] 1,045 
1 1 1] 37 37 DT avis nail) lero ssf, nea | chee 118 100 17 
AAMT Ia tales sce « ost eect ces eens ed othe 7 145 24 121 425 230 193 


Sp merrwcfe rere rere reeerfesereeesfeseeveenfrreeerieg cccces[ereceroclocesesloe 





878 568 297) 10,3385] 7,561) 2,555 


302 BOQ yeas 441 298 42 804 275 3 341 278 56] 2,178) 1,847 222 
14 11 2 204 174 30 62 48 14 72 57 14| 3,642) 2,371] 1,268 
188 87 73 102 55 44 366 278 86 465 233 227; 4,515) 3,843} 1,065 
5,271| 1,515) 3,491] 3,123] 1,392] 1,382] 2,374 951) 1,104] 3,038 973] 1,840) 32,413} 10,984] 16,596 
7 6 1 52 36 19 13 7 6 26 14 12 559 186 371 

330 282 63 208 135 32 178 147 2 186 138 41 2,355] 1,488 360 
1238 44 79 419 301 62 34 31 3 78 39 33} 1,728 925 568 
59 14 43 48 3 45 46 2 44 68 23 43 597 167 375 
321 8} 310 396 8| 387 130 22| 108 896 59 827) 4,193 499| 3,644 
4,193 975} 2,995] 1,602 661 837] 1,629 520] 941 1,777 686 884] 21,940) 7,033 11,278 
238 U86 | Aree 398 PAB ale. 344 ZOD AT er. 7 Da ie ocelot 1,041 GG | reereserntore 
531 56] 472 385 25| 348 376 60} 305 440 V7 362] 4,099 893] 3,066 
334 41} 290 313 24) 277 270 48) 210 323 45 278) 3,185 656} 2,400 
197 15) 182 "2 1 71 106 12 95 117 32 84 914 237 666 
13 5 8 12 2 10 6 1 5 36 122 a4 258 78 174 





8,694] 4,496] 4,328] 7,253] 4,154] 2,166] 7,164} 5,046) 1,790] 7,412) 3,751 3,398) 74,459) 415253] 26,775 


4 ,918} 898} 4,654| 2,825] 1,191 4,876} 4,087} 784] 5,402} 2,887) 2,465) 45,834) 30,296} 14,097 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN OTHER COUNTRIES 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 
tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Ministry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em- 
ployment situation during March. The 
following report on employment conditions 
in the United States is based on the infor- 
mation contained in the Monthly Labour Re- 
view, published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labour, each issue containing statis- 
tics showing the trend of employment in 
selected manufacturing industries throughout 
the country during the second month prior to 
the date of publication. The statement con- 
tained in the April, 1929, issue relates to the 
situation existing in February, 1929. The em- 
ployment situation in the United States 1s 
further indicated by unemployment percentage 
based on statistics complied each month by 
the American Federation of Labour, the 
source of these statistics being returns obtained 
from the trade union locals in 28 representa- 
tive cities. Summary figures for February and 
previous months taken from the April, 1929, 
issue of the American Federationist, the offi- 
cial publication of the organization, are re- 
produced below. 


Great Britain 


Employment during March showed a sub- 
stanial and general improvement. The pass- 
ing of the severe weather in the first week of 
the month led at once to a great reduction in 
the numbers of workpeople unemployed in 
the industries which had been adversely 
affected in the previous three or four weeks. 
In other industries the improvement which 
was apparent during February continued 
throughout March. The increase in the num- 
ber of workpeople in employment was rela- 
tively greatest in the building trade and public 
works contracting, in brick and tile, artificial 
stone and cement manufacture, and in the 
mining group of industries. In coal mining 
there was a further decrease both in the num- 
bers wholly unemployed and in the numbers 
temporarily stopped. 

The other principal industries which shared 
in the improvement included pottery, iron 
and steel manufacture (including pig iron), 
general and marine engineering and the motor 
vehicle industry, ship-building and ship re- 
pairing, the textile trades (except jute manu- 
facture), the clothing trades, and river, dock 
and harbour service. There was a slight de- 
cline in the shipping service. 


Among workpeople numbering approxi- 
mately 11,880,000, insured against unemploy- 
ment in Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
and working in practically every industry ex- 
cept agriculture and private domestic service, 
the percentage unemployed at 25th March, 
1929 (including those temporarily stopped as 
well as those wholly unemployed), was 10-1, 
as compared with 12-2 at 25th February, 1929, 
and 9-5 at 26th March, 1928. For males alone 
the percentage at 25th March, 1929, was 11-4, 
as compared with 13-9 at 25th February, 1/929; 
for females the corresponding figures were 
6-9 and 7:9. The percentage wholly unem- 
ployed at 25th March, 1929, was 8-4, as com- 
pared with 9-8 at 25th February, 1929. The 
total number of persons (insured and unin- 
sured) registered at Employment Exchanges in 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland at 25th 
March, 1929, was approximately 1,168,000, of 
whom 918,000 were men and 190,000 were 
women, the remainder being boys and girls; 
at 25th February, 1929, it was 1,430,000, of 
whom 11,137,000 were men and 218,000 were 
women; and at 26th March, 1928, it was 1,- 
063,000, of whom 858,000 were men and 146,- 
000 were women. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
1-9 per cent in February, 1929, as compared 
with January, and pay-roll totals increased 
6-9 per cent, according to returns made to the 
Bureau of Labour Statistics. The industries 
included in the above statement are manu- 
facturing, coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
public utilities, trade (wholesale and retail) 
and hotels. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 2-3 per cent in February, 1929, as 
compared with January, and pay-roll totals 
increased 7-7 per cent, as shown by reports 
made to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 
12,143 establishments in 54 of the principal 
manufacturing industries of the United States. 
These establishments in February had 3,410,- 
944 employees whose combined earnings in one 
week were $95,177,353. These employees repre- 
sent nearly 583 iper cent of all employees in 
the 54 industries considered and more than 
40 per cent of the total number of employees 
in all manufacturing industries of the United 
States. 

An increase in manufacturing employment 
in February has been shown each year since 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics began its ex- 
panded report on Volume of Employment in 
July, 1922, but this increase of 2-3 per cent in 
February, 1929, is considerably greater than 
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in any of the 6 complete years preceding. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries for February, 1929, is 97-4, as compared 
with 95-2 in January, 1929, 95-5 for Decem- 
ber, 1928, and 93-0 for February, 1928; the 
weighted index for pay-roll totals for Febru- 
ary, 1929, is 101-8, as compared with 94-5 for 
January, 1929, 97-7 for December, 1928, and 
93:9 for February, 1928. The monthly aver- 
age for 1926 equals 100. 

Forty-two of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in February than in January, 
and the small decreases in the remaining 12 
industries were mostly seasonal. The cigar 
industry reported a gain of 10-2 per cent in 
employment, automobiles a gain of 9-4 per 
cent, and stoves a gain of 9-1 per cent. All 
industries in the textile group showed in- 
creased employment, with the exception of 
woollen and worsted goods which reported a 
decrease of 0:7 per cent; the improved condi- 
tion in men’s clothing, women’s clothing, and 
millinery was especially marked. The indus- 
tries in the iron and steel group all had more 
employes in February than in January except 
cast-iron pipe and structural ironwork, but 
even these two joined the other industries of 
this group in substantial increases of pay-roll 
totals. 

Only 8 of the 54 industries showed decreased 
pay-roll totals in February, and the out- 
standing decreases were in such seasonal indus- 
tries as slaughtering and meat packing, rubber 
boots and shoes, and brick. 

The increases in pay-roll totals were especi- 
ally notable, the outstanding ones having been 
28-7 per cent in automobiles, 15-5 per cent 
in stoves, 13-9 per cent in tires, 12-8 per 
cent in stamped ware, 12-2 per cent in steam 
fittings, 11-7 per cent in silk goods, and 10-1 
per cent in steam-railroad car building and 
repairing. 

The rayon industry was surveyed for this 
January-February report, for the first time, 
but as the data for computing relative num- 
bers are not yet available the industry is not 
included in the indexes. Employment in the 
rayon industry was 1:5 per cent greater in 
February than in January, and pay-roll totals 
were 1:8 per cent higher. 

Substantial increases in employment and 
in pay-roll totals were shown in February in 
seven of the nine geographic divisions; 
the Mountain and Pacific divisions both re- 
ported fewer employees in February than in 
January, although the Pacific division showed 
a gain of 2-6 per cent in pay-roll totals. 


Unemployment percentage —Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
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American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as 
follows:— 


“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month or the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 
ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on. The 
final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 


By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the April issue of the American 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows: October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, lil per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 9 
per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent. 


A pension scheme for the Winnipeg City 
police force has been adopted by the finance 
committee of the city council, and became 
effective on Aipmil 1. Under this pension sys- 
tem, which replaces the former superannua- 
tion plan, members of the force under 38 
years contribute 34 per cent of their salary; 
those between 33 and 38 years, 4 per cent; 
between 38 and 42 years, 44 per cent; and 
over 42 years, 5 per cent. The age limit of 
65 years, in practice in the ordinary city pen- 
sion scheme, is not to be enforced. Provision 
is made for repayments to families where 
more has been contributed by the deceased 
than he has drawn in pension. 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerre. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both 
employers and employees. Verbal agreements, 
which are also included in the records, are 
schedules of rates of wages and hours of labour 
and other conditions of employment agreed 
upon between the parties concerned, and in 
effect though not signed. In addition to these, 
important schedules of wages are summarized, 
including civic schedules. In the case of each 
agreement or schedule, the rates of wages for 
the principal classes of labour are given, with 
other information of general interest. 


Manufacturing: Iron, Steel and Products 


Cau@ary, ALBERTA—CALGARY ASSOCIATION OF 
Master TINNeRS AND THE SHEET Meran 
Workers’ INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 
Locat No. 254. 


Agreement to be in effect ‘from March 31, 
1929, to March 31, 1930. If notice of change 
is not given 60 days prior to March 31, 1930, 
the agreement shall continue in effect subject 
to 90 days’ prior notice. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: from 6 to 10 p.m., time and one- 
half; after 10 p.m. and all work on Sundays 
and holidays, double time. For overtime while 
out of city but within the jurisdiction of the 
local union, straight time to be paid. 

Wages: $1.124 per hour. 

For work outside city, time travelling and 
all expenses to be paid; the maximum travelling 
time to be 8 hours between 6 p.m. and 6 a.m. 

Each party shall have a permanent com- 
mittee of three members to meet at call and 
take up matters pertaining to the welfare of 
the craft. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Cau@ary, ALBErTA—CrERTAIN EMPLOYERS AND 
THE INTERNATIONAL UNIon or Woop, Wire 
AND Mera Latuers, Loca No. 221. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 22 
1929, to May 1, 1930. 

Wages: for work in city: Ist class $1.12 
per hour, 2nd class $1 per hour, 3rd class 90 
cents per hour; for work outside city: Ist 
class $1.25 per hour, 2nd class $1.15 per hour; 
3rd class $1.05 per hour. For wood lath work 
from $6 to $7.25 per M. Ceilings without a 
turn down 50 cents extra; barrel ceilings $1.50 
extra. 

Overtime and work on Sundays and holidays, 
double time. 
eee raucneatnon to be paid for work outside 
city. 


Scaffold to be built on all ceilings 12 feet 
or over and proper scaffold to be supplied on all 
jobs or time work to be allowed for building 
scaffold. 


Cataary, ALBERTA—-GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE BRICKLAYERS, Ma- 
sons, Marste Masons AND Tite Serrers’ 
INTERNATIONAL UnrIon, Locat No. 2. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force for the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union No. 2, which was sum- 
marized in the LABsour GAZETTE for July, 1927, 
with the following exceptions: 


Wages for bricklayers and masons: $1.45 per 
hour (the separate agreement for plasterers is 
summarized below). A heated shed in _the 
winter and a shelter in summer to be provided 
on all jobs. 


CauLGary, ALBERTA—PLASTERING CoNTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION AND THE OPERATIVE PLASTER- 
ERS’ AND CEMENT FINiIsHERS’ INTERNA- 
TIONAL AssoctaTion, Locat No. 324. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. Representatives of each 
party are to meet in January, 1930, to nego- 
tiate a new agreement or renew this one. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: all overtime, double time; no over- 
time on new work unless a permit is granted 
by the union. 

Wages for operative plasterers: 
hour. 

For work outside the city, 10 cents per hour 
above the minimum rate; fare and _ travelling 
time during working hours to be paid. : 

In case of any dispute, a joint committee 
consisting of three representatives of each party 
shall be appointed to settle it, and their deci- 
sion shall be binding. No strike or lockout 
until after the decision is rendered. 

All scaffolding shall comply with the Alberta 
Government regulations. 


$1.40 per 


Victoria, BririsH CoLtuMBIA.—Master Patnr- 
ERS OF VICTORIA AND THE BROTHERHOOD OF 
Painters, DrcoratoRS AND PAPERHANGERS 
or America, Locat No, 1119. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If any change is wished by 
either party, notice to be given 60 days prior 
to the expiration of the agreement. 


Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 

Overtime: time and one-half from 5 p.m. 
until midnight, except on Saturdays. From 
midnight on other days and from noon on 
Saturdays, and all work on Sundays and holi: 
days, double time, 

Wages: 85 cents per hour. 

For work out of town, fare and board to be 
paid by employers. 

A standing committee of three members of 


each party shall be formed to settle all griey- 
ances. 
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Transportation and Public Utilities: 
Water Transportation 


Montreat, Quesec—Various Suippinc Com- 
PANIES AND THE ASSOCIATION OF THE SYNDI- 
CATED LONGSHOREMEN OF THE Port oF 
Mon treat. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 3, 1929, 
to December 31, 1929. This agreement is the 
same as that in force for 1928, which was men- 
tioned in the Lanour Gazerre for May, 1928, 
the main clauses having already been summar- 
ized in the issues of June and October, 1927. 





MonrtreaL, Quesec—Various SHIppInc Com- 
PANIES AND THE INDEPENDENT ASSOCIATION 
OF CARPENTERS AND SHIPLINERS OF THE 
Port or Monvrrnat, 


Agreement to be in effect from April 1, 1929, 
to March 31, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party 30 
days prior to March 31 in any year. 

This agreement is the same as that in force 
for 1928 which was mentioned in the LABour 
GAZETTE for May, 1928, the main clauses hav- 


ing already been summarized in the issue of 
June, 1927. 





FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


‘TE Department of Labour is furnished 

from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 


The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the. different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “A” 
conditions. Following is the text of the Gen- 
eral Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 

1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 


rates, and shall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
of labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
therefor by the Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 
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It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
ceil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 

All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no eurrent rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 
between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 


In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
splcuous place on tthe premises where the 
contract is fbeing executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
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The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Goy- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 


It is declared that the contractor shall not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 


All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
tractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for inspec- 
tion at all reasonable times by any officer 
authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 
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DEPARTMENT OF MarINE AND FISHERIES 
i , 4 urs P Rates of 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
; Not less per day 
Construction of five stone dams at Sorel, than 
P.Q. Name of contractors, Robertson & Per hour 
Janin, uid:, Montreal, P.Q. Date of contract,  Bricklayers..........c.e...0... 22008 $1 123 | Sand 9 
September 18,- 1928. Amount of contract, iets Peete eee estes neta n eee: ee : 
approximately $930,000. The General Fair peeble and tile setters............... 0 80° 9 
Wages Clause was inserted in the contract. Structural steel workers 0000000] 0 : 
: : rnamental metal workers........... 
Construction of two launches for the Fisher- Flumbers end eamnaire ae D $3 3 
: s a 7 varpenters and joiners............... 
les Service on the West coast. Name of con- Shegk Giolala ookere Ae Sia. D fe 3 
one Roofers (felt and I) 
tractors, Hoffer Beaching Shipyards, Ltd., Tathers (eee ae : 
* , OCLTIGIANS sara teetciad emcee 0 70 8 
Vancouver, B/C. Date of contract, March 30, pointers and el Ce es 0-70 9 
1929. Amount of contracts, $9,100 and $8,495. Gement finishers? oo. 6626 oa oe cee on oe 0 75 9 
3 5 Gonerete Workers. 66.656 cise arses mews 0 35 10 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted lLabourers........................05. ae oe 
i Driver with 1 horse and cart......... 0 60 10 
in the contract. Driver with team and wagon........ 1 00 10 


Construction of a combined ice-house and 
garage at the fish hatchery, Waterton Lakes 
Park>y Alia. Name) ci contractor, J. 8. 
Buchan, Pincher Creek, Alta. Date of con- 
tract, April 15, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$1,884. The General Fair Wages Clause was 
inserted in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NatioNAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a garage and storage build- 
ing for Army Service Corps at Victoria, B.C. 
Name of contractor, R. Heatherington, Vic- 
toria, B.C. Date of contract, November 28, 
1928. Amount of contract, $2,295. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:—- 











Rate of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 

than 

Per day 
BS ICI AYOVB se nis ocatovess)ases0/sisaieisce/sscienm sis $9 00 8 
BRUT DOES teats sya oe Gnuntshalerate ate visiscnie 8 00 8 
Sheet metal workers................. 8 00 8 
IB OCERICTATS © dale asa voisssiat a Fhesoelet sie ates 7 20 8 
@Warpentersas cet teres oc neces 7 00 8 
Concrete workers: 2252) «felis eaves 4 00 8 
AU A OULOU So oa ool ecelctacs aks coke aiexelossiviei tei is 4 00 8 





Alterations to Armoury of Royal High- 
landers at Montreal, P.Q. Name of con- 
tractor, W. Burridge, Montreal, P.Q. Date 
of contract, December 7, 1928. Amount of 
contract, $3,000. A fair wages schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 











Repairs to caretaker’s quarters, Sherbrooke 
Regiment Armoury, Sherbrooke, P.Q. Name 
of contractors, E. Raquette & Sons, Sher- 
brooke, P.Q. Date of contract, December 1, 
1928. Amount of contract, $2,770. A fair 
wages schedule was inserted in the contract 
as follows:— 











Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 

than 

An hour 
Carpenters knicks... ctstek less detetes eon eetess 50c 10 
Plum bors) paccrackiont sce ure tet sehernsnets 55c 10 
PYAStONOrss ciiecays. 0 sierreresyedtne cia suscts cislore 85c 9 
Plasterers’ helpereisi. cee ie ees es 35¢ 9 
PuleChrigiansiss2hcccvass «ska snug en 50e 9 
Paperhangersantereecumiete ecient: 50c 10 
Steam fisterssa-saceeparscsateee otra 55¢ 10 
MUA DOUTELS Reet te tit oxe onus weirs stats 30c 10 





DepaRTMENT OF Pusiic Works 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Supply and installation of an additional 
pump and motor complete in each of two 
caissons, Esquimalt Graving Dock, Nanaimo 
District, BxXC. Name of contractors, Babcock- 
Wilcox & Goldie McCulloch, Ltd., Galt, Ont. 
Date of contract, March 27, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $6,407. A fair wages schedule wag in- 
serted in the contract as follows:— 











Trade or Class of labour Rates of wages:| Hours 
Not less than | per day 

Foreman machinist............-. $230 00 per mo. 
Machinistsi.,cceeenarcri css esis ser 0 68 per hr. 8 
Ploters ys. cse aes co acets cennk 0 75 i 8 
Wlectricians. jc .enscaee se shins ss 0 90 o 8 
Electricians’ helpers...........-- 0 50 5 8 
Labourers: ce tieds tees center sins 0 45 - 8 
Machinists’ helpers............-- 0 48 8 
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Construction of pile bent and timber deck- 
ing wharf at Irvine’s Landing, Pender Har- 
bour, B.C. Name of contractors, The Van- 
couver Pile Driving & Contracting Co., Ltd. 
Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, April 9, 
1929. Amount of contract, approximately 
$11,494. A fair wages schedule was inserted 
in the contract as follows:— 























Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 
than 
Per day 
Clamshell Dredge Crew: 
IRM OT nsieieceicciesieeieis! sie sini $9 00 8 
ITER EMSS aes tle etalon ers s sites 5 50 8 
Mate or winchman..............+.- 5 00 8 
Deckhand (as piaiesv.ssevisels says seins 4 00 8 
Dipper Dredge Crew: 
Captain 10 00 8 
Runner..... 10 00 8 
Cranesman. 8 00 8 
Engineer.... 7 50 8 
(birom antes earache ce stereos 5 50 8 
Mate or winchman................- 5 00 8 
SOO WIN AM ciate are aes e,scarsio/ave.ais/a/arenniers 4 40 8 
Piledriver foreman .)....0.. cesses 0+ 10 00 8 
Piledriver engineer..............++--- 9 00 8 
PPIPOMMAD ss saias stetsie sis) /s/es 5 50 8 
Boomman.... 8 00 8 
Bridgeman... 8 00 8 
Piledriver ma: eee 8 00 8 
Wiss DOULOLB oie are ee eee Fole ore ne alesis 4 00 8 





Construction of interior walls, floors, foun- 
dations, drains, ete., in Pyro-Metallurgical 
Laboratory, Booth St., Ottawa, Ont. Name of 
contractors, Ed. Brunet & Son, Ottawa, Ont. 
Date of contract, April 9, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $15,490. A fair wage schedule was 
inserted in the contract as follows:— 














Rates of 
Trade or Class of labour wages: Hours 
Not less per day 
than 

Per hour 
Concrete workers sss since siecle seieiere + $0 45 8 
IBTIOKI SVE Be n:s sine se aries ois.c.s levels ie. oie 1 20 8 
Structural steel workers.............. 0 80 8 
Carpenters and joiners............... 0 85 8 
Painters and glaziers................- 0 65 8 
Plumbers and steamfitters........... 0 95 8 
BleGtricisnsya-jsiacaciselve o(tesias cisise.cils 0 80 8 
Me bOUTer sss riins felsagle ces 0 45 8-10 
Driver, 1 horse and cart 0 70 8-10 
Driver, 2 horses and wagon.......... 1 00 8-10 


‘Construction of an extension to wharf at 
Paspebiac, Bonaventure Co., P.Q. Name of 
contractor, Peter Bourdages, Bonaventure East, 
P.Q. Date of contract, April 20, 1929. 
Amount of contract, approximately $6,300. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 

‘Construction of a public wharf at Ginols, 
West Kootenay District, B.C. Name of con- 
tractors, L. H. Rawlings and H. P. Leake, 
Nakusp and Balfour, B.C., respectively. Date 





of contract, April 24, 1929. Amount of con- 
tract, approximately $7,689.22. The General 
Fair Wages Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 

Construction of 3,500 feet of bank protection 
at Nicomen Island, B.C. Name of contractors, 
W. R. Jaynes Co., New Westminster, B.C. 
Date of contract, March, 1929. Amount of 
contract, $32,480. The General Fair Wages 
Clause was inserted in this contract. (It was 
incorrectly reported in last month’s issue that 
a fair wages schedule was inserted in this con- 
tract). 


DEPARTMENT OF RAILWAYS AND CANALS 


Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a steel tug for service at the 
Hudson Bay Terminus of the Hudson Bay 
Railway. Name of contractors, Davie Ship- 
building and Repairing Co., Ltd., Lauzon, 
Que. Date of contract, April 138, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $110,000. The General 
Fair Wage Clause was inserted in the con- 
tract. 


Post Orrice DEPARTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in April, 1929, for supplies ordered by the 
Post Office Department under contracts which 
were subject to the regulations for the sup- 
pression of the sweating system, the securing 
of payment of the workers of fair wages and 
the performance of the work under proper 
sanitary conditions :— 








Nature of orders Amount of 
orders 

Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals..........- $500 53 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 217 55 
Making up and supplying letter carriers’ uni- 

LOPMSHOLCTod.cnasdeie nae howe ee ces ecioreresicniers 9,161 08 
Stamping pads, ink, etG.)....c.0..csecceeecnssere 306 16 
2 HUlN gs: Accs nie was cisise soos ve cvic dace wick 6,991 72 
Scales ee occewe ate cots oe re eeeiee amet 317 65 


The Manitoba Gazette, April 27, 1927, con- 
tained a notice that the following regulation 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board num- 
bered 24 had been approved by the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor-in-Council as provided by sec- 
tion 50 cf the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


No. 24. The Board hereby determines that 
where a farmer engages labour in lumbering op- 
erations in connection with the cutting of timber 
for lumber, ties, cordwood, pulpwood, etc., on 
lands owned or occupied by the said farmer, 
that such operations shall be deemed to be in- 
cidental to and for the purpose of the farming 
industry and therefore shall be and the same 
are hereby excluded from Part One of the Act. 
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CHANGES IN WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS ON RAILWAYS 
IN CANADA 


OLLOWING the increases in wages affect- 
ing nearly all classes of steam railway 
employees in Canada, granted in 1927, being 
approximately five to six per cent (LABouR 
Gazette, February and August, 1927) further 
changes for certain classes have been the sub- 
ject of negotiations between the railway com- 
panies and the organizations representing 
various classes of employees in recent months, 
resulting in amendments to agreements in some 
instances while negotiations are still being 
carried on in regard to other classes. 
Locomotive Engineers and Firemen—Dis- 
putes involving the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers and the Brotherhood of Lo- 


comotive Firemen and Enginemen, repre- 
senting engine crews on eastern lines of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, as _ to 


amendments to the tri-partite agreement be- 
tween the company and the two unions, were 
referred to two Conciliation Boards under 
the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
and the reports of these Boards were published 
in the issues of the Lasour GazzertTE for Decem- 
ber, 1928, and February, 1929. The Board deal- 
ing with the engineers’ case had reported that 
the company and the engineers’ union were en- 
titled to amend the agreement in regard to 
rules affecting mileage rules, the laying off of 
engineers, and the consequent displacement of 
firemen according to seniority. The Board 
dealing with the firemen’s case recommended 
that such changes should not be made until 
the Department of Labour had an opportunity 
of attempting to secure a settlement by nego- 
tiations between representatives of the two 
classes of employees. The Minister of Labour 
accordingly arranged a conference with repre- 
sentatives of the two unions, and no settlement 
being reached, the company entered into an 
agreement with representatives of the engin- 
eers, making the changes proposed, effective 
February 1, 1929. Negotiations as to similar 
changes for engineers on western lines were 
then carried on with a similar result. A dis- 
pute of the same nature then arose between 
the Canadian National system and its en- 
gineers and firemen and two Boards were es- 
tablished +o deal with these cases, as recorded 
on page 477 of this issue. 

Shop Mechanics, ete—In April, negotiations 
between the Railway Association of Canada 
representing its members, the principal steam 
railways in Canada, and Division No. 4, Rail- 
way Employees’ Department of the American 
Federation of Labour (Federated Shop Crafts), 
including railway locals of the various unions 


84215—6 


of machinists, boilermakers, carpenters, carmen, 
etc., resulted in an agreement to increase rates 
of wages above those established January 1, 
1927 (Lasour Gazmerre, February, 1927, page 
216). The increases were 5 cents per hour for 
mechanics, 84 cents to 5 cents per hour for 
helpers, 1 cent to 5 cents for apprentices and 2 
cents per hour for coach cleaners, making the 
top rate for mechanics 79 cents per hour, help- 
ers’ rates 56 cents to 60 cents. The minimum 
rate for apprentices now begins at 30: cents per 
hour, increasing by six month periods to the 
mechanics’ rate. Coach cleaners were increased 
from 42 cents per hour to 44 cents and also 
provision was made whereby these might be- 
come helpers, ete. 

Clerks, Freight Handlers, etc—Wage in- 
creases have been requested from the Canadian 
National Railways by the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway Employees, representing 
clerks, freight handlers, etc.; also from the, 
Canadian Pacific Railway by the International 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and at the end of April negotiations. 
were being arranged. In March, the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, etc., applied for a Board of Con 
ciliation under the Industrial Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, 1907, in connection with a dispute 
with the Dominion Atlanitic Railway regarding 
wages of clerks, freight handlers, etc. (LaBour 
Gazette, April, 1929). At the end of April 
negotiations between the parties were still be- 
ing carried on. 

Maintenance of Way Employees—A new’ 
agreement between the Railway Association of 
Canada and the Brotherhood of Maintenance 
of Way Employees, effective February 1, 1929, 
has been signed, making slight changes in cer- 
tain working conditions, chiefly in the nature 
of embodying the results of understandings 
and interpretations of the rules in previous 
agreements. 





At a meeting of the Ontario Registered 
Nurses’ Association, held at Kingston in April, 
a resolution was passed providing that the 
subject of group nursing be referred to the 
districts for discussion with hospital govern- 
ors, laymen and medical staffs at the various 
meetings, and that at the next annual meet- 
ing reports be brought as to their findings by 
the representatives of the districts. A com- 
mittee was appointed to consider ways in 
which the Association might assist in establish- 
ing county health units in Canada. 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, APRIL, 1929 
Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


‘le movement in prices during the month 

was towards somewhat lower levels, both 
the weekly family budget in terms of retail 
prices and the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
index number of wholesale prices being slightly 
lower. 

In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $11.01 at the beginning 
of April, as compared with $11.23 for March; 
$1027 for April, 1928; $10.80 for April, 1927; 
$11.36 for April, 1926; $10.56 for April, 1925; 
$10.16 for April, 1924; $10.64 for April, 1923; 
$10.26 for April, 1922; $12.68 for April, 1921, 
$16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.57 for 
April, 1918; and $7.51 for April, 1914. The 
decline was due chiefly to lower prices for 
eggs, while slight decreases occurred in the 
prices of veal, mutton, bacon, lard, butter, 
potatoes and sugar. Slight increases occurred 
in the prices of beef, fresh and salt pork, 
evaporated apples, rice and beans., Including 
the cost of fuel and rent with that of foods 
the total budget averaged $21.30 at the be- 
ginning of April, as compared with $21.52 for 
March; $21.11 for April, 1928; $21.02 for April, 
1927; $21.64 for April, 1926; $20.82 for April, 
1925; $20.58 for Apmil, 1924; $2121 for April, 
1923; $20.66 for April, 1922; $23.31 for April, 
1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.01 
for April, 1918; and $14.32 for April, 1914. 
Fuel and rent were practically unchanged. 

In wholesale prices the index number eal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, declined to 94-1 for 
April, as compared with 96-1 for March; 
98-3 for April, 1928; 97-5 for April, 1927; and 
101-2 for April, 1926. One hundred and nine 
prices quotations were lower, forty-six were 
higher and three hundred and _ forty-seven 
were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials six of the eight main groups were 
lower, while two were slightly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and their Products group, due to lower prices 
for grains, flour and other milled products, 
‘bananas, lemons, vegetable oils, rubber, cocoa 
beans, potatoes and naval stores, which mote 
than offset higher prices for tea, coffee, oranges, 
dried fruits and hay; the Animals and their 
Products group, due to declines in the prices 
of milk, eggs and fish, which more than offset 
advances in the prices of livestock, meats, furs, 
hides and lard; the Fibres, Textiles and Tex- 


tile Products group, due to slightly lower 
prices for raw cotton, raw wool, raw silk and 
jute; the Wood, Wood Products and Paper 
group, due mainly to decline in some lines of 
British Columbia cedar; the Non-Ferrots 
Metals group, due to declines in the prices of 
basic metals, and the Non-Metallic Minerals 
and their Products group, due to declines in 
the prices of coal and gasoline, which more 
than offset advances in the prices of glass, 
crushed stone, sand and gravel. The Iron and 
its Products group advanced, chiefly because 
of higher prices for pig iron and steel sheets. 
The Chemicals and Allied Products group was 
slightly higher, due mainly to higher prices 
for white lead, litharge and cream of tartar. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 
sumers’ goods declined because of lower prices 
for flour and other milled products, fish, lem- 
ons, bananas, potatoes, eggs, coal and gasoline, 
which more than offset higher prices for meats, 
poultry, tea, coffee, oranges and lard. Pro- 
ducers’ goods also declined. In this group 
building and construction materials were lower 
because of decreases in the prices of paint 
materials and in British Columbia cedar. In 
manufacturers’ goods materials for the milling 
industries, for the textile and clothing indus- 
tries, for the metal working industries, as well 
as miscellaneous producers’ materials, declined, 
while materials for the fur and leather goods 
industries and for the meat packing industries 
were higher. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of April, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the qotation is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city. 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statisties by a number 
of representative butchers and grovers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the Lasour 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
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starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. 
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LABour GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 
extend the Jist of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

(Continued on page 550) 


COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 
TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an average 




















































































































family. 
Commodities |Quan-|(t) | (+) |1910]1913|Apr | Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Apr.| Apr.| Apr.| Apr.] Apr.| Apr.| Apr.|Mar.| Apr. 
tity {1900} 1905 1914 | 1916 | 1918 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926} 1927] 1928 | 1929 | 1929 
f Coles Cc. Cc. C. Cc: C. Cc. C. Cc. c., Cc. C. c. Cc. c. Cc, Cc. 
Beef, sirloin. ...} 2 lbs.}27-2] 30-4] 37-6] 44-4| 49-0] 48-4] 67-8] 76-4| 70-4] 57-6] 54-6] 55-4] 57-0] 57-6] 59-6] 67-4] 70-0] 70-8 
Beef, shoulder..| 2 “ |19-6} 24-6] 26-0] 29-6] 33-0] 33-2} 48-2) 49-8] 44-4] 32-4} 30-2] 29-6] 30-6} 31-4] 33-0] 40-0] 43-6] 43-8 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ |10-0] 11-3] 12-8] 15-7] 17-6] 18-1] 26-3] 26-5] 25-2] 19-0] 17-9} 18-0] 18-3] 18-9] 20-2] 21-8] 24-9] 24-3 
Mutton, roast...| 1 “ |11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1] 21-0] 22-6} 33-2] 35-8] 32-0] 27-4] 28-1] 27-8] 29-0] 29-4] 29-7] 29-2] 30-5] 30-1 
Pork, leg.......| 1 “ |12-2} 13-1} 18-0] 19-5| 20-3] 20-9] 35-7] 38-8] 34-8] 30-0] 26-0] 23-1] 27-4] 29-6} 28-5} 24-9] 28-0] 29-0 
Pork, saltcse2.- 2 “ 121-8) 25-0} 34-4] 35-2] 37-0) 37-0] 67-2) 72-2] 66-8] 53-2] 50-6] 45-6] 49-8] 54-41 54-0] 50-0] 53-0] 53-2 
Bacon, break- 

Ui atelnstetrstersss 1 “ 115-4) 17-8) 24-5] 24-7| 26-1] 27-6} 48-1] 53-7| 53-0] 41-3] 40-0] 33-6] 37-5] 41-8] 39-6] 35-3] 37-9] 37-6 
Lard, pure...... 2 “ 126-2) 28-2] 40-6] 38-4] 38-2] 37-8] 69-4] 78-2] 56-0] 45-0] 45-0} 42-8] 48-4] 49-4] 44-2] 43-2] 44-4] 44-2 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz|25-7| 30-0] 33-3) 33-7| 24-0} 26-6] 46-0] 55-8] 40-3] 33-5] 36-3] 32-4] 37-5] 39-8] 38-0] 40-2] 51-3] 40-3 
Eggs, storage...| 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1] 23-2] 26-0] 43-9] 48-6] 38-3] 30-6] 31-7] 28-0] 32-9] 34-8] 34-5] 35-0] 44-7] 34-9 

ie SS Seca. 6 qts.|36-6] 39-6) 48-0} 51-6] 53-4) 52-8) 72-0] 90-6] 89-4] 74-4] 70-8] 73-2] 73-2! 72-6} 72-6] 73-8] 75-0] 75-0 
Butter, dairy...| 2 Ibs.}44-2| 49-4) 52-0] 58-0] 59-0} 66-6] 98-4]131-2)109-4| 76-4] 96-6] 82-4] 72-8! 92-6] 88-2] 84-8] 89-0] 88-6 
Butter, cream- 

OLY saad einer 1 “ |25-5| 27-7| 31-9] 33-9] 34-7) 38-3] 54-8] 72-3] 63-9] 44-9] 55-3] 46-1] 40-7] 51-5] 49-6] 47-4] 49-0] 49-0 
Cheese, old..... 1 “ |16-1| 17-6) 18-5} 20-5] 21-4] 24-7) 33-2] 40-2] 39-8] 30-5/§35-8/§31-4)/§31-1]§32-6/§30-8]/§32-6|§33-8/§33-8 
Cheese, new 1 “ |14-6] 15-7] 17-5] 19-1] 19-3} 23-3] 31-1! 37-7) 38-4] 28-5]§35-8]§31-4]§31-1/§32-€1§30-8|§32-6|§33-81$33-8 
Bread sa.cis ones 15 “ |55-5| 58-5} 66-0} 61-5) 64-5) 69-0/117-0/136-5]127-5/105-0/100-5|100-5|118-5}114-0]114-0/115-5/115-5/115-5 
Flour, family...|10 “ |25-0) 28-0} 33-0] 32-0) 33-0] 37-0] 67-0] 77-0] 66-0] 48-0] 45-0| 41-0] 60-0} 53-0] 52-0] 51-0} 49-0} 49-0 

18-0} 19-5} 21-0} 22-0} 22-0) 24-0) 40-0} 42-0} 32-0] 28-0} 28-0] 27-0] 31-0] 29-0] 30-0) 31-5} 31-5] 31-5 
10-4) 10-6] 10-4] 11-4] 11-6] 12-8) 21-4] 33-4) 22-4] 18-6]§20-6]§20-8]§21-6]§22-0/§21-8/§21-2)§20-8]§21-0 
8-6] 9-4) 10-8} 12-4] 11-8] 18-6] 33-8} 23-8] 18-0] 17-8] 17-4] 16-8} 16-6] 15-8] 16-4! 16-6] 23-4) 23-6 
9-9} 7-7) 11-5} 12-0} 13-0] 13-3} 22-1) 27-9] 22-4] 23-0! 20-6] 18-9] 20-8) 19-9] 19-7} 20-8) 21-2} 21-4 
11-5} 9-6] 9-9} 11-9) 12-5) 13-0) 17-6] 27-5] 20-4] 18-9] 18-8] 15-9] 15-6] 15-7] 14-9] 13-4] 13-7) 13-5 
21-6] 22-0] 24-0) 23-6) 22-4! 34-4] 42-4) 78-0] 51-2) 33-6] 48-0] 47-6] 35-6] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 30-0} 29-6 
10-0} 9-8] 10-3} 11-0} 10-4] 16-0] 20-0} 36-8] 24-2] 16-0] 22-8] 22-8] 17-0] 15-0] 15-8) 15-2) 14-2) 14-0 
8-2) 8-3} 8-7] 8-9] 8-8) 9-8] 12-8] 16-4] 14-1] 13-6/§16-1]§17-4/§17-9]/§18-0/$18-0 §17-9 §17-6 §17-7 
8-7] 8-7] 9-1) 9-3] 9-7] 10-2) 12-1] 17-0] 15-4] 15-0/§16-1]$17-4]§17-9]§18-0/§18-0)§17-9]§17-6) 817-7 
8-6] 8-8} 8-9] 9-4] 9-5) 9-9] 10-2] 14-8] 14-2] 13-41 13-4] 13-8) 15-1) 15-4] 15-3) 15-3) 15-1] 15-2 
.|24-1] 28-0} 30-3] 36-0) 43-3] 61-5) 64-3]159-5| 48-5] 49-2) 40-5) 54-0] 49-1] 98-3] 56-6) 59-4] 43-8) 42-2 
c +7 “7 “7 8 -8 8 9 “9 -9/ 1-0) 1-0) 1-0} 1-0; 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
5-48) 5-96) 6-95] 7-34) 7-51] 8-34/12-57/15-99/12-68]10-26]10-64|10-16/10-56/11-36/10-80/10-87/11-23/11- 08 
c.| ¢. Cc. c, c. Cc. Cc. c. c. Cc. Cc: Cc. c. Cc. c. Cc. Cc. c. 
Starch, laundry| 4 lb. | 2-9} 3-0} 3-1] 3-2) 3-2] 3-3] 4-6] 4-8] 5-2] 4-1) 4-0} 4-1] 4-1) 4-1) 4-1] 4-1] 4-1] 4-1 
Coal, anthracite|}e ton|39-5| 45-2) 48-1] 55-0) 52-1] 53-5) 71-8] 94-4]115-4|108-7}115-7|108-8]104-3]111-0/104-2}102-5}102-4]102-3 
Coal, bitumin- 
Sore app ies se sae «131-1! 32-3) 35-0] 38-7] 38-4] 37-7] 57-8] 67-7] 83-4] 68-3] 74-2] 68-0 64-2 64-5 64-3] 63-8] 63-2} 63-2 
Wood, hard “ ed.|32-5| 35-3) 38-8] 42-5] 43-8] 41-5! 67-1] 79-7] 88-6] 78-1] 79-9] 78-0 76-7 76-7 75-8 75:6 76-9 7R-9 
Wood, soft...... « 122-6) 25-5) 29-4] 30-6] 34-2] 30-2) 49-9] 61-4] 68-8] 58-1] 59-5] 57-5) 56-9 56-0 55-6 56-1 55-7 55-6 
Coalvoil? cc. 1 gal. |24-0| 24-5) 24-4! 23-7] 24-4] 23-0] 26-8] 34-1] 38-6) 31-6] 31-5] 30-9] 30-6] 30-3] 31-7) 31-1] 31-0) 31-1 
$| 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

Fuel and light*.|...... 1-50] 1-63] 1-76] 1-91] 1-93] 1-86] 2-73] 3-37] 3-95] 3-45] 3-61] 3-43] 3-33] 3-39] 3-32) 3-29) 3-29) 3.29 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 

TROWG. 255-00 cs aces 4 mo.|2-37| 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-85] 3-98] 4-66] 5-93] 6-63] 6-91] 6-92] 6-95] 6-90] 6-86] 6-85] 6-90) 6-96) 6-96 
$| $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ | $ $ 

PT MOLal sae a sssier 9-37}10-50/12-79]14- 02/14 -32)14-21/20-01/25-34|23- 31/20 +66) 21 -21/20-58|20-82|24 - 64) 21 -O2/21-11)21-52)21-30 
A a al a il Ut ee a ga a a me ee = 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
npn ef eee res Ba er ane tees ot, ee 8 ee Pe ee Se eee 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia........- 5-61| 5-83) 6-82] 7-29] 7-37] 8-52/12-80/16-16]13-23)10-47)11-15 10-63 10-59 11-62}10-80 10-79 11-17}11-02 
Prince Edward Island] 4-81] 5-26) 5-81] 6-34] 6-55) 7-52/11-01]/14-47/11-91] 9-68] 9-63] 9-33] 9-56)10-73 10-01 9-59) 9-93] 9-93 
New Brunswick...... 5-38] 5-83] 6-55| 7-04] 7-21] 8-41/12-50]/15-97|13-03]10-54110-90}10-54/10-49}11-84]10-83)10-83}11-00)10.92 
GSD OC ie ccelsnie\eiesiecciels 5-15] 5-641 6-33] 6-87] 7-04] 8-03|12-24]15-22]12-33] §-82110-41] 9-70}10-05)10-98)10-16)10-16 10-49 10-38 
OUVATIO® Jer. cies sions 5-01} 5-60) 6-50] 7-20] 7-29] 8-30]12-57|16-07|12-65|10-20]10-59]10-05]10-36]11-48) 10-87 10-93 11-16}10-96 
Mamitoba. .5 01000500 5-85| 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-99] 8-54/11-97|16-14]12-43] 9-92]10-06] 9-59/10-46)10-48 10-10 10-53 11-14 10-61 
Saskatchewan........ 6:86] 6-92] 7-86] 8-25] 8-02] 8-30]12-58]15-77]12-58] 9-82]10-32] 9-84)10-79]10-74)10-86/10-92 11-62 11-19 
PAL IDOT Us cyrcioietnve al tieisiot= 6-02] 6-50] 8-00] 8-33] 7-99] 8-26]12-72115-99]12-48] 9-83]10-06} 9-90]10-79}10-56 10-62 10:78 11-66 11-23 
British Columbia....| 6-90) 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-12] 8-50]13-08]17-07|/13-67]11-43]11-27/11-11}11-85}11-90 11-72)11-84]12-22)12-04 


+ December only. 


84215—64 


§ Kind most sold. 


* For electric light and gas see text. 
tt An allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 





See text. 
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Beef ee eee ee 
Eas “(es me a) | dela 
peo atomteoh cs ee ee : eo hee 
z a gs | 3 
LOCALITY @ ie | 2/2 33 | 88) wh | ot | e8. g* | 38 
@o|@a| 8s) Ss] es) 45 | gs | ta | Ses] eas] 32 | 23 
a= [us| Sa) z= ote 8a i.a08 | aso 4 pigy [or 52 
23 ge £5|22|s8) 32 | S6 | $2 |2e2| 8) Bs | ea 
a Pa |e |e dese ase ee fee Ora | a 
a cents oe cents | cents | cents| cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 35-4 | 30-1 | 27-5 | 21-9] 17-4] 24:3] 30-1 ore ae oie ply ba 
Nova Seotia (average)........ ais ie aus pee iat aie a Bie ts 34-6. | 37-4 | 58 
Be Cioy hen. 30 | 28-3] 24 | 21-3 | 17 16 25 27 24] 34-8) 387) 54 
BuLA mherst isa dedene. 31 | 27-5 | 22-6 | 18-9] 15-6 | 17-5| 22-5] 25-6] 25 37-5 By lates 
4 Falitax te. eer aoe 37-8 | 29-3 | 30 | 23-1} 18-7 | 18:7] 25-2] 28-2 | 23-8] 34-5 ate 86 
pple eee le | |B] Bo) ier] al Bel Bo 
of ceseseeesseseeee] BB | 30 ee aoe et . ; 
Fale Ey oGtistghe een 1il80 el EO eee Gor Wee ae eee 26-5 | 24-4 33-3 30-7 on 
New Brunswick (average)...| 34-5 | 28-4 os oe ae ae 27-5 ae po Ea 43-7 | Bed 
8—Mondton......1).0-. 4. 33-7 | 28-7 : ; ala ao tl ge 95 34-4 38.4 61-4 
g—St. John . ‘140: | 30 | 27-7 | 23-7 | 15-3] 23 1-4 
10—Fredericto »| 84-1 | 30 Kip 24-4 | 18-1 17-9 25 ae 26 6 a 7 30-3 66 
= }30 | 25 | 25-8 | 20-3 | 15 e Br |. gees . . 
sorters | Balt) Beate] Be] Be) el els) ales 
ay atten cece % 33.5 30-1 " 21°4 4. 5 ° . . . y P 
i ip thece nivers Hd 31-8 | 29-4 | 28-3 | 19-3] 15-7] 18-3] 24 26-1] 25-2} 38 43-7] 62-5 
Three Rivers........... gis | adea |. fa. s 93.2 | 15.2 18-3 25 27-5 25-3 838-5 41-3 65 
14 ener prooke Rteacs marae oe 38 30 18 3 22-7 24-5 40 45 57-5 
LO SOrel eee atiscecstescsices|( 204. | 20) | SU RLO) Ss edoy Ellserereilerereillaibiorsialerste E a, 36 54 
: 94-4 | 24-6 | 22-8 | 16-2] 14-2] 22 32-5 | 22 91-7|° 31-7 
Pree yest aacei: 27 95-8 | 28-3 | 18-3 | 14-2 23 30 . ; sie + 35 ae 
—Th Mines.........| 26-5 | 25-5 | 225 | 17-5 | 15-5] 20 30 | (22-5) 24-2] 36 |.....555 
Rae i ...| 86-2 | 31-6 | 33-8 | 19-9 | 15-9] 15-2] 32 27-8 | 25-5 | 35-6] 37-8] 60-3 
20 Hull eee ee ee 34-8 | 29-8 | 28-3 | 21-1 | 14-1] 16-1 | 32-2] 29 26 31-4 | 33-91" -60 
Ontarfo (average)............ 36-7 | 31-2 | 28-6 | 23-1] 18-5] 26:7] 30-0] 30-1] 27-1] 34-8] 38-9] 59-0 
91 Ottawa sien. eae 35-5 | 29-6 | 27-4 | 22-7 | 16-1] 21-2 | 27-8| 927-5 | 25-1] 34 38-2 | 60-6 
22—Brockville............. 37-7 | 32-3 | 28-8 | 20-8 | 17 20-4} 34-2] 30-8] 26 36-8 | 39-5 | 57-5 
23—Kingston............... 34-1 | 29-2 | 25-4] 929 | 15-2] 20:7| 26-6] 27-4] 25-4] 31-7| 36-4] 56-7 
24—Belleville 34-2 | 29-6 | 28-9 | 23-5 | 16 27-4] 33-3] 30-4] 24-3] 39 43 61-3 
25—Peterborougn..........| 35:7 | 31-2 | 27-7 | 23-7 | 20-1 | 30 35 30-7 | 30 35-8 | 40-6] 63-2 
26—Oshawa................| 85 _ | 80-4 | 27-9 | 21-4 | 20-5'| 27-1] ° 28 29 28 37-1 38-9 55-7 
T= Onin 35-7 | 30 | 28-2 | 22 | 19 28-2} 27-5] 28-2] 29 33-3 | 37-5] 60 
os=Torontomen a nee 36-3 | 30-3 | 29-4 | 21-9 | 19-2 | 26-7] 32-7] 30-3] 27-5| 37-4] 42-5] 59-4 
29—Niagara Falls.......... 38-6 | 33 | 30-6] 24 | 18-6] 29-5] 30 31 31 34-7 | 37 60:3 
30—St. Catharines.......... 35-5 | 31-4 | 29-5 | 21-81 17-6 | 27-8| 26 30-4 | 27 31-7 | 34-5 | 55-3 
81—-Harmiltoni.........005., 37-1 | 31-9 | 28-5 | 23-7] 18-5 | 29-3] 32 28-8 | 35 34-6 | 38-61 59 
32—Brantford......../..... 39 | 34 30 247 19-7 28-6 33-7 33-2 27-5 83-2 38-1 10-4 
33 Caltwene ae Sas RS5 ae 80) OMG 22eS ORs sob ee meSO) ele SO mel erent 2]  36- . 
a2 Gaeloh: .| 34:7 | 29-8 | 27-8 | 22-9] 19-4] 27-2] 25 26: Sie ene 31-1] 34:7| 55-4 
35—Kitchene ...| 86-8 | 32-6 | 26-7 | 23-6 | 20 28-2 | 35 D0) ena ee 30-8 | 35-6] 51-1 
36—Woodstock............. 39 | 32-8 | 28-8 | 24-3] 18-8] 26-5] 30 30-3 | 25 31-8 1p 36 57-1 
37—Stratford,............., 39-7 | 31-3 | 26-2 | 21-8 | 20 26-3} 30 29-2} 22-3] 34-8] 38-9] 61-2 
98=Ibondonsahe steno ss. 37 | 31-3 | 29-8 | 23-3] 18-5] 26-5] 28-3] 99-8] 925 34-9 | 38 58-6 
89—St. Thomas.....-....., 35:7 | 82 | 28-7] 29-4] 19-2| 27-1 | 35 30-5 | 26 32-9 | 38-2] 59 
40—Chatham...:.......... 34:6 | 29-8 | 29-2 | 23-3] 16-8] 27-6] 29 28-4 | 27-6] 33-5] 38-2] 58-3 
41—=Windsor......../2.064a0 36 | 29-7 | 28-2 | 23-7 | 17-7] 27-8| 28-6| 31-1] 925 34-4] 38-3] 59-5 
49-Sarnia....s.cccesc.sce0, 38-7 | 31-7 | 29-3] 26 | 21 32-5] 30 34 25 35 40 63-7 
3—Owen Sound............ 35, | 30 | 25 | 29-81 18-5| 28.2] 25 27-7 | 35 35-4 | 38-4] 57-2 
44—North Bay............. 41 | 34-4] 81 | 24-2] 17-1] 25 31-7] 31 27-91 732-5.| 3633 || 60 
45—Sudbury............... 38-8 | 34 | 32-8 | 24-8 | 19 29-7} 25 35-3 | 26-4] 36 39-7 | 0-1 
46—Cobaltaee ae ea 37 || 81-2 | 28 _ | 22-3 | 18 be Gl pets 31-4} 30-4] 35-9] 41 61 
f 47—Timmins\...../)..0.... 37AN TSO) 1h W605) (23m nts 27 28 30 27:05 ge 38-3 | 57-5 
| 48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 38-3 | 33-3 | 29-3 | 23-8] 17-3] 26-7] 30 29-3} 28-5] 38-2] 42-5] 58-7 
49-Port Arthur........... 35-6 | 29-7 | 28-3 | 23-8 | 20 25 TaT ee ee 31 29-7 | 40-8] 46-4] 64-2 
50—Fort William.......... 35-3 | 29-3 | 26-5 | 21-7] 17-7] 24-1] 32-2] 30-5] 26-4] 39-8!) 45-1| 62 
Manitobs (average).......... 33-7 | 26-8 | 25-8 | 19-5 | 15-7} 20-5] 31-1] 28-1] 26-0] 40-2| 45-3] 59-4 
51—Winnipeg............... 35 | 27-7 | 28-7 | 20-2} 17-1] 21-4] 29-3] 99-7| 96 40 44-7 | 58-1 
52—Brandon............... 32-3 | 25-8 |.22-8 | 18-8] 14-3] 19-6| 32-8] 926-5 ]........ 40-3] 45-8] 60 
Saskatchewan (average)...._ 35-2 | 28-5 | 26-5 | 20-4] 15-3 | 23-8] 32-0] 27-8] 25-7] 43-9] 48-7] 60-9 
bs =Recinage me aene. 36-4 | 27-5 | 25-1]19 | 15-8| 922 31 25-9] 21-5] 48-2] 48-7| 64 
54—Prince Albert.......... 35. | 3 25.120 115 25 30 30 25 45 47-5 |) 54 
55—Saskatoon.............. 32-5 | 26-7 | 27-3 | 21-1] 15-2] 23-1] 34.2] 26-9] 926-2| 43-1| 49 59-4 
56—Moose Jaw............. 36-8 | 29-7 | 28-7 | 21-5] 15-3 | 25 32-7 | 28-2 | 30 44-2] 49-7] 66 
Alberta (average)............ 34-4 | 27-8 | 26-1 | 20-7 | 15-9] 23-8] 32-3] 26-7] 26-0] 40-8] 46-4] 55-8 
57—Medicine Hat..... .| 36-2 | 28-3 | 29-3] 22 117-5| 95 35 93-7) 27-4| 43-7] 49 51-9 
58— Drumheller. Bee |tc bien (nSONNe| Ro) mela |e 25 30 30 PY i Ae Sa ESS py: 60 
59—Edmonton............. 35-2 | 28-4 | 27-2119 | 16-3] 24:5] 34.6] 26-6] 25-81 41:3 | 46-0] 53-9 
60—Calgary....:........... 32-1 | 25-9 | 25-4] 17-5 | 15-3] 22-1] 30-9] 98-3| 97 38-8 | 46 58-9 
61—Lethbridge............ 33-5 | 26-5 | 23-5 | 20-2 | 15-5] 22-6] 31 25 25 39-3 | 48-6| 54-3 
British ( olumbia (average).| 37-9 | 31-6 | 27-8 | 22-1] 19-6 | 27-5] 35-4] 33-4] 29-8] 46-8] 52-3] 62-4 
62—Fernie SE A Soe orc eee 38 | 30 ; 28 : 20 | 15 25 2 Se ele ee 29-3 | 47 51 : 58-7 
SEIN Roigasudedutomcnnect AQ | 8337/1|826-50|, oem lene Oalhea cy. a 36-2 | 27-5] 47-5 | 53- 60 
Cla ratlies ete alees se 38-3 | 33-3 | 30-7 | 25-3 | 24 28585 loa ele 34-3] 30 48-3] 55 60 
65—New Westminster...... 86:8 | 30-7 | 27-4 | 22-5 | 18-7 28-9 34-2 31-4 82-6 43-1 50-9 63-6 
66—Vancouver............. 37-2 | 31-5 | 27-3 | 21-1] 20-2} 26-3] 35-2] 32.8] 99 45 50-5 | 64-7 
67—Victoria................ 39 | 32-1 | 30-1] 23 | 21-2} 29-7] 33-5] 39 27-3| 47-3] 51-31) 61-5 
68—Nanaimo............... 38:7 | 31-2 | 27-5 |.28 | 29-3) | 98-3 38:31 93-31...) 46-3 | 50 66-4 
69—Prince Rupert.......... 35 | 380 1] 25 | 19-2] 15-8} 24-5] 36 34 33-1} 49-6] 56-5] 64 


aPrice per single quart higher. bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart. ePrice in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1929 
Fish Eggs Butter 
= a 2 o Ae oS 5 36 n a 8 a 
mn > oO oO = ay ray Reyes as Ss i. = 
eee lee, | ok) Bo |e ae ieee Eee) So] San es ll eeeol se | oe 
ei alegre ine arc meme rcs) wince Seen Garis) kaa ORG le ora -O a EO a=) 
gee|ses|eee| bs | 8S | ees) 2s locas] 2% | 58 |82S3) 28 | Bes] Fa 
Dar | 237 OnN ecie a Seas Bre osvT 2 aoe I's “ere , piece 8s 
gPSlmas|Heo| +3 2S | 558 Bo, WSSco 3) “Sis aes l2oS5| ve | PEs | aes 
ee aga | She ie at eee 8a |goac| Fo Did) S4ha| Sa saa 25, 
oO q = Gi D a a oO 4 es o a Qa oO 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
21-3 20-4 37-0 22-1 40-3 34-9 12-5 44-3 49-0 
18-1 18-0 28°7 22-0 46-1 42-8 11-6 46-4 51-4 
18-4 16:5 28-3 20-9 54:8 501. |, 12-14 eee 50-5 | 1 
17°8 18-5 31-6 20-9 42-5 40-8 12 46 51-2 | 2 
18-5 18 28-9 22 43-1 37 10 45 50:6 | 3 
18 15-7 28 22-6 51-1 46-3 12-5 45 50-3 | 4 
18 20 31:7 24-3 BOB) dna sac 10 50 55 5 
17-9] 19-3} 23-8] 21-4] 46 40 12 46 50-6 | 6 
18-8 20 30-9 22 34-7 27-8 10-12 42 46-6 | 7 
18-8 18-1 32-4 22-6 43-6 39-9 12-1 44-3 48-5 
18-4 19-3 29-6 22-8 44.2 40-6 10-12 46-8 48-9 | 8 
18-4 17:5 36-2 21-4 46 89°7 Ja 13-5 45-3 49-9 | 9 
18-4 17:7 36-4 21-3 44 39-5 12 45 47-1 |10 
20 18 27-5 25 AQ NE Worcs eaves 12 40 48 11 
21-8 21-4 31-0 22-2 45-2 39-0 12-1 43-2 47-6 
20 23-3 31-3 21-8 44-6 37 12-14 43 47 12 
24-2 22-7 31-6 25 51-5 43 14 42 48-2 113 
20-6 21-2 31-5 22-5 45-2 3 a 11-1 42-5 48-1 |14 
25 25 34 22-5 AG Gelllte terse 125 |) eee 47-8 115 
b Se Merete aysll rarstiterasctsi|fetetans, avers 26-5 20:5 DO OU ll aiavere euavers 10 Spain toate 47-1 116 
22-5 17:5 82-8 20-7 43-3 41-2 10'= |r 48 17 
etc ate sk 22:5 27-2 24 45:7 37 12 42-5 49-3 /18 
21-3 21-4 34-1 20-5 48 39-9 14 45-8 48-3 119 
19-1 17-7 30-1 22-7 43-1 36-8 13 43-5 44-8 |20 
20-6 19-7 39-6 21-3 39-9 34-7 12-7 45-0 49-2 
20°5 20°4 37-2 21-2 46 88-4 13 44.5 48 21 
21-3 18:6 36-8 23 35 31-5 11 45 47-8 |22 
20-6 18-7 33-7 19-3 37-4 30-1 1d 43 47-1 |23 
24-5 21-7 86-3 21-3 82-8 29-5 ja 9 46-8 49-4 |24 
Re eas aie 24 40-5 23°3 84-3 30°7 10 44-3 48-5 125 
21-5 17-5 42 22-3 40-2 31 a 12-5 45 48-7 126 
aiahsree sete 19-3 37-8 22-5 87-7 35 a 11-4 45 50 27 
23 18-5 42-1 20:6 44.3 35:5 ja 13-3 45 49-6 |28 
22 20-5 41 20-3 39°83 85-8 Ie 13 40 49-9 |29 
17-8 20 42-4 19-4 41 85°3 13 46-4 49-2 30 
19 19-2 45-3 20-4 41-4 35-8 13 43 49-7 |31 
19-6 17-7 39-6 19-5 39-1 84:5 |e 12 47 48-1 132 
21-2 21 89-4 20-1 35 30 a 11-8 47 48-2 133 
20 20 36 20:3 43-4 37-8 12 46 48-9 |34 
0! | ihe vatecareiarene 83-2 18-8 37-2 336 12 44-2 47°8 |35 
19-7 18-5 38 19-3 37-7 30°7 j2 43°+7 47-2 136 
19-5 23-8 39°5 19-7 36-4 81-2 Ja 11-8 44-5 48-5 |37 
21-2 19-7 41-6 20°8 35-8 31-2 tT 45-2 48-2 |38 
20-4 19 47-7 21-6 34-8 30-7 12 47-9 48-7 139 
21-3 23-7 38-9 2001 34-1 28-7 |e 12 43-9 49 |40 
21-3 20 47-2 1903 87-6 35-4 14 45 49-6 |41 
21 22-5 45 24 SO ouiulieyscaste sats 12 50 50-7 42 
18 16-5 385 18-4 31-6 27 12 45-7 48-1 143 
17-5 17-5 82-7 22°5 43-3 38-3 15” eosin 48-9 |44 
20 18 84°3 23-7 46 40 14 43 51 
22 20 87°5 24-5 Asfieid 'llerehekevaneseee LT . Wereaveteaiets 53-9 145 
22-5 18-3 38-7 22-5 49-2 8983) (A 160 Woes ctetere 50-5 46 
19-3 21:5 46-2 22-2 53-3 46 14 45 50-6 |47 
22-5 16 43-5 25 43-7 46:6 a W483 \. ccpresse 49-4 148 
20-8 17-8 40°3 23-6 44-7 42 a 14:3 45 50-2 |49 
22°3 19-5 37:3 20-7 37-5 31-4 12:5 40-9 48-0 150. 
22 20 40-9 20°3 89-8 82°7 13 41 50-4 [51 
22-6 19 83-7 21-1 35-1 30-1 12 40-7 45-5 |52 
25-3 ee-1 37-1 23-0 35-5 30-2 12-8 39-0 48-0 
25 22°5 43-8 21:5 35 31 a 12:5 40 47-6 153 
25 20 28 25 35 30 a 12-5 40 49 54 
26 21 36-6 22-5 39-6 380°3 13 37°8 47 55 
25 25 39-8 22-8 32-2 29-4 13 38 48-4 |56 
23-9 22-7 41-1 22-9 34-0 28-6 12-2 41-5 43-7 
25 25 44-8 23°3 31-2 27-2 12 44-3 48-5 157 
25 25 42-5 25 28-3 a a 12-5 40 50 58 
22 24-4 33-5 21-2 37-6 30-2 ja 12-5 41-5 46-6 159 
24-2 20 43-8 22-5 41 33-8 12 41 47-5 |60 
23-5 19-2 41-1 22-5 32-1 26-7 12 40-5 45-8 |61 
23-2 22-6 40-0 24-1 38-6 33-0 13-1 47-4 50-3 
25 25 43°5 25 41-8 40 By LO * Dall serstsieressie 50 62 
26-2 25 33-7 26-7 BO Side syetaerais a 14:3 50 51163 
25 25 40 27-5 45 40 [a 14:3 50 53-1 164 
24 20 41 21-3 83 °4 30 a 11-1 46-1 49 65 
20 18-5 38-2 21 84-9 30°5 ja 11-1 43-6 48-5 166 
22-6 20-5 37-9 21 31-5 25-7 |a 14-3 47-5 50:4 167 
22-5 25 43 25 33-6 80° 1a 1255)... eerste 50-7 168 
20 21-7 42-8 25 43-6 385 ja 14:3 47-2 50-169 
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z Canned Vegetables 
= g§ 3 i f ae ; 3 
° = . » 
: 4 a folie Q . B. a 5 
Bo) ee la eeeaes |e) eect los) ee 
Locality Sn 4 "7" aN a 38 i st 358 
oe eS 8 AAS) os. go 2 g Gs ag 
ae ares Qe Ae C6 9 Bs = oO g oo a a 
on =o 52 Vea 30 a> Ss 286 mo 
$3 | 3s | se | se2| 2s | 38 | 22] #2] de | £8 
a a a 2 ao om = @ am om a 62 
5 6 B Ea 2 ta a e a O 
cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)...............-- 33-8 7-7 18-2 4-9 6-3 10:5 12-4 15-6 15-9 15-9 
Nova Scotia (average)..............- 33-0 8-1 17-3 5-3 6:3 9-9 12-7 16-2 15-8 16-0 
PSV ABO ciicts se revareielsle wclalalersietrle = 84-4 8 17-3 5-3 6-3 9-8 12-9 16-1 16 16-4 
2—New Glasgow..........00000e8 32-8 8 17-1 5-1 5-9 10-1 13-6 15:5 15:3 15-9 
BAT OPA Uc cies oo Oeaie pa cians tele 31-7 8 17 5-2 6-2 9-2 10 16-5 15-5 15-1 
A eEy IUAX pelatycia js aie/eitowe crsaralaipa'eis 82-4 8 16-8 5 6-6 10 14 16 15-3 14-9 
5—Winelsor 35 8-3 18 5-9 i 10 12-5 18 17-7 18-3 
Ga rr sere eieicaiseraacis oie ee 31-9 8 17-5 §-2 6 10 13-4 15-2 15-1 15-1 
7—P,E.1.—Charlottetown.........] 30-8 7-4 18 4-9 5-6 9-9 13-9 15:8 14-8 15:3 
New Brunswick (average).......... 32°8 8-5 18-0 5-2 6-3 10-3 14-1 15-1 14-6 15-1 
iB =—=Monctonann .cctteerie ceetieery: 34 8-7 17-8 5-6 6-7 12-7 13-5 16-6 15-5 15-5 
Gees ba COLIN a ctsinicicfo.s\icisieis 1 esiemece 34-4 8-7 19 4-8 6-2 9 13-6 14-3 13-9 14-1 
10—Fredericton...........000.s00+5 32-7 8-7 17 4-9 6-2 9-5 14-3 14-5 14-1 15-7 
T1-—Bathursten sweitose. censeaee. 30 8 18 5:6 6 10 15 15 15 15 
Quebec (average)....-...........-.- 31-6 6-4 17-4 5-0 6-6 9-4 12-8 14-2 15-7 14-9 
1D —O@)nebecunae ste oies'y clave crelp aisle igisietes 32-8 7-5 16-9 5-1 6-6 9-9 12-5 15-2 16 15:5 
J =H TOSMRAVEL Was cscs erie cadres: 32 6 18 5-2 6-3 9-6 13-6 14-2 19-1 15-3 
14—-Sherbrooke.................--- 35-2 6-6-7 16-8 4-9 6-2 9-5 13-1 13-5 13-9 14-4 
HG SOrele tect sss + cele c coeaeas ee. 29-2 6 18-2 4-5 i 10-2 11-7 14 15-6 14-9 
16—St. Hyacinthe................. 28-7 5 16-5 4.4 6-3 9-3 12-4 14 14 14-5 
U7 Sity DOMMI Be tcc eters oe tniee Cros: 82-5 |5-3-6-7 18 5-2 8 10-3 15 14- 16 15 
18—T hetford Mines................ 31-6 6-7 17-4 5-6 6-7 8-2 13-2 15-2 18-4 16-2 
19—Montreal sn: cis< cc vciracienices 33 5-3-8 18 5 5-8 10 12-1 14 14-6 14:3 
20 cas ET ll rreyarce ate is apts asta siereatiare 29-8 | 6-8 17 5-1 6-5 8 11:5 13-4 13-5 13-6 
Ontario (average)..................- 33-8 7: 17-5 4-7 6-2 10-9 12-9 14-9 14-7 14-9 
Di OU AWS lthicic < civias oie c taj hasns sn 33-2 |7-3-8 18-1 5-3 6-6 11-3 11-7 15-2 14-8 14-9 
22—Brockville........ 32-2 6-7 16:5 5 5-7 10-1 11:5 14-2 13-7 13-8 
23—Kingston....... 82-2 6-7 15-2 4-9 5-2 9-5 11:9 13°3 13 13-1 
24—Belleville..,.. 32-1 6-6-7 16-5 4-4 5-3 10:7 12-9 14-4 14-6 14-6 
25—Peterborough. 33-9 7-3 17-3 4-6 6 10-8 12-9 14-6 14-4 14-7 
26-—-OBDAWE sels celal eieusfite o sloisiereisieisio 35-3 7:3 16-6 4-3 6:5 10-3 11-5 14-6 14-1 14-5 
2i—Orilliaceerrr «icles mala aires = 35-5 6-7 18 4-7 5-8 11-1 13-1 15 16-2 15 
28—"TOLonto teiic o/cfo.e' cielo .s sisvanis eyes 34°8 |6-7-7-3 18-2 4-7 6-1 10-2 11-2 15 14-5 14-9 
29—Niagara Falls aolelolaefolensiniersvacauebetsts 36-9 7:3 18-7 5-1 6-1 10-4 13-3 15-9 15-7 16-4 
30—St. Catharines..........cese0- 32-4 7:3 17-8 4-6 5-8 11-7 12-4 14-4 13-9 14-6 
BI — art tOn ies cite os Geis oars ore sivcelnes 35-6 7:3 18-4 4-5 6 11-6 12-5 15 14-8 14-7 
32—Brantford......-.......- Recapevacsts 33-5 |6-7-8 17 4-3 5-4 11-3 12-8 14-4 14-1 14-3 
SOHAL B a isa ciaisitie ele'as cyore crm sisiorecacs 35-3 7-3 18 4-4 6-3 12-4 13-4 14-8 14:3 15 
34—Guelph........2-....eeeeeeeeee 35-1 7-3] 18-3 4-6 6-3 | 11-3) 18 14-7] 13-4) 14-2 
BO=—IMIGGHENEE is/iete cient ceranconee ee 33-8 6-7 18 4-1 5-7 10-7 11-4 14-8 14:3 14-5 
36—Woodstock...... ate Bielstenareaieios 32 6-7-7-3 17-3 4 6-1 10-6 13-6 15 14-7 14-7 
Si-O tratlOrd \s.n.wirecinve wee cere 32-9 |6-7-7-3 18-5 4-2 6-4 12-4 13-1 15-7 15-2 15-4 
BS WONG OM see isieleis!sicivieisieiviercio are rsterse's 33-+1 |16-7-7-3 18-2 4-4 6 10-7 12-2 14-9 14-7 14-8 
S9=- Ot MLbOMAS-pEmateo recedes: 31-9 |7-3-8-7 18-6 4-6 6:8 12-1 13-2 15-6 14-9 14-9 
40—Chatham natatoisis oie eveveseicloloicvateraverets 33-5 6-7 18-1 4-5 5-9 11-8 14-7 14-8 14-9 14-3 
41 —-WinGsOr casei. ejnieis/staje's ciev.s ein see 31-9 8-9-3 17-9 4-5 5-7 10-9 14 14-6 15-1 15 
42—Sarnia..........- acitoocudEnrase 37-7 |7-3-8 17-5 4-8 6:5 12-2 15 15 15 15° 
43—Owen Sound.................- 33-6 |6-7-7-°3 18-4 4 5-4 10 12-6 15-6 14-8 14-9 
A—— North BAY sisi tceiencteciecle sere 33-1 7-3 15 5-1 6°5 10 13-8 14-6 14-4 14-7 
AG—-SUADULV eenise/ome ties neice east 34 8-8-7 16 5-3 8 10 15-3 15 15-3 15 
46—Cobalt matsrste t\sissitsiteie'e asacs) «eintarat 36 8-3 18 5-2 7:7 10-7 13-7 17-7 17-9 18-4 
47—Timmins...... reasiaeeisertecirsiestets 31-2 8-3 15 4-9 5:7 10 12-3 14:6 14-4 14-4 
48—Sault Ste. Marie............... 33+2 8 19 5-3 7-3 13 15 15-3 15-3 15-3 
49—Port Arthur.................5: 34-8 6 18-7 5:3 5:8 10 12-8 14-4 14-1 15-7 
60 —Hort William jecicces ces cs lens 33-1 6 16-9 5-1 5-9 9-8 10-6 15 15 15-1 
Manitoba (average)............ fn 34-8 6-7 19-0 4-9 6-1 11-2 13-0 17-4 16-6 17-6 
DL—=WANNILPOR seis ctaleielsloric circles sieiests 35-2 |6-4-7 20 5 6:3 10-8 12-6 17-3 17-3 17 
bl Drandonceey meee es cove nines: 34-3 |6-3-7 18 4-7 5-9 11-6 13-3 17-5 15-8 18-1 
Saskatchewan (average)............ 35-0 8-1 19-7 5-0 6:2 10-9 12-4 18-5 17-9 18-5 
53—Regina............. 35 8-8-4 20 4-8 6-4 10-7 12 18-8 18 18:7 
54—Prince Albert 35 8 20 4-8 6-5 8-5 12-3 18-2 18-2 18-2 
55—Saskatoon.. 35-3 8 18-7 5-1 5-9 11-4 12-1 18-1 17-7 18-7 
56—Moose Jaw 34-6 8 20 5:3 5-8] 12-8] 13-2] 18-7] 17-7] 18-3 
Alberta (average). . 35-9 8-6 19-0 5-0 6-1 11-1 10-7 16-9 18-2 18-4 
§7—Medicine Hat.................. 35-6 8-9 20-4 5-1 6-1 12-3 11-4 18 20-7 19-7 
68—Drumheller.................... 40 8-9 17 5-1 6-5 12-5 11-2 17-7 18-7 19 
69—Edmonton................+000: 34 8 19-7 4-9 5-9 10-2 10:3 15-8 16-8 17-4 
60 Cal car yinecaersiesleiqeistelena serelsie=\> 35-3 Sa ee 5-1 5-6 11-6 11-1 17-5 18-8 18-9 
61—Lethbridge..................-- 34-5 | 8-10 19 4-8 6-2 9-1 9-7 15-7 16 17-2 
British Columbia (average).........) 35-5 9-5 20-9 5-2 6-5 10-0 9-7 16-7 18-7 18-4 
62—Fernie 35-6 10 19 5-2 5-5 ll 10:3 17-6 18-1 18 
63—Nelson 35 10 19 5-5 6:3 10 10-6 16-2 20-6 20-6 
64—Trail........ Meee 35 9-3 20 4-8 6:6 10 10 15 19 19 
65—New Westminster.............. 36-5 |8-3-9-5 22-5 5-2 6-6 8:8 8-1 16-7 19-6 16-5 
66—Vancouver..............+.+.-- 84-7 |8-3-9-5 20:3 5 6-6 11-4 8-1 14-7 16-8 16 
67—Victoria...... 35-4 10 24 5-1 6-6 9 9 15-9 16-4 17-1 
68—Nanaimo 36 8-9 20 5 7-9 9-5 11-2 17-8 19 19°7 
69—Prince Rupert................. 35:8 10 22-5 5-4 6 10-5 10 19-4 20 20 
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Potatoes Apples S 
2 3 ; aoe 34 3 ¢ q 
<¢ | Es F = PP Sieeh | Be B 5 
Beals g a3 | 34 | 3% 8 Ba | aq yes 8 
Pa © : ; So a a a es 8 a. a”, 
do. as o OS 84 eS 83 Qs a 0 an A ES 
> ga ae = a 3 S45 ~% | Ss 2 gm 3 an = 
Boe) tes Ri Sr nese rac sieee | es: (sec Pte el pee Besar ok ieee 
Poe See Meg he “ees Pee ee fags | eb bg) sel se Bs 
a 3 Ay uy ca a a a 5 is Oo a 5S 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
11:8 8-3 | 1-266 25°8 31-0 21-4 13-5 15-8 19-7 7 26-5 62-2 42-3 
11-6 8-2 | 1-060 21-8 25°8 17-9 13-9 14-7 19-0 68-4 26-8 61:6 40-4 
11-6 8-5 1-092 Die Ai. iH een Bay. te 18-7 14-2 15 20-8 57-5 27-7 BO cerns ieee 1 
12-4 9 1-228 22-7 26-7 18 12-8 14-7 18-5 75 25-7 57 38-7 || 2 
11-2 7-6 77 17-4 20 18 15-5 13-7 17-3 62-5 25 69 40 3 
10-9 8-1 933 21-1 82°5 16-5 13-5 14 19:5 73°5 26-2 64 89-2 | 4 
12 8 1-20 DDE eke ee eewimeels 15 15 20 65 O2°(D Nieimierere steerer 47-5 | 5 
11:6 8-2 1-136 22-1 23-8 18-5 12-4 15+5 18 76-7 23-8 60:7 36-8 | 6 
10-5 7°8 80 POS2E SE erate 18 13-2 13-5 16-7 79:5 25-4 60 37-5 | 7 
10-6 8-4 837 17-8 27-4 29-0 14-7 14-0 18-4 70-9 26-8 62-4 “44-7 
11-2 7:5 821 18-2 27-2 20 13-8 14-7 18 77-5 28-3 OO ee acine eats 8 
10-2 8-3 1-15 19-5 26-2 19-3 14 12-6 17:3 61-2 25 52-4 40-7 | 9 
10:8 9-7 727 16-8 28-7 20-7 14 13-8 18-3 74 26-2 69-8 43-5 110 
10 8 65 AGiets | abe tecyate 20 17 15 2.0) ets ee motets Deb: || bate 50/11 
11-0 9-3 | 1-031 21-5 37-3 20-7 13-5 16-5 17-9 75-8 26-6 69-5 41-4 
12:8 5 887 21-6 47-5 21 15-2 15-8 21-1 80 24 70 39-4 |12 
12-2 1 1-155 25-5 32-7 23 13-9 18-2 19 80 25 73:3 40-7 13 
19-7 43-2 23 13 17-3 17-4 76 27-7 60 41 14 
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Locality 


THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
3—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING 












Ib. tin 


a 


XXX, per quart 
standard, per bar 


in dollar lots, 


per lb. 


Yellow, 
in dollar lots, 


per lb. 
per lb. 
unsweetened, 
per lb. 
per lb. 
per lb. 


Tea (kind most sold), 
per 


Cocoa, pure, 
Vinegar, spirit, 
Salt fine, in bags, 
Cream of tartar, 
Starch, laundry, 
Soap, laundry, 


Granulated, 


May, 1929 


Anthracite coal 
per ton 





Dominion (average)....... 
Nova Scotia (average)...... 
P—Sy dney i.c5: 560 odie meie 
2—New Glasgow........ 
S— A miherst assesses sss 
BrP ALEK oho stare 50s. siaiatsincs 
5—Windsor...........-.- 
GN PUNONS. seleuie cle sieeisisr 
7—P.E.1.-Charlottetown 
New Brunswick (average) 
8—Moncton............. 
9—Sé. John.... 
10—Fredericton. . si 
11—Bathurst... 2... 0500 
Quebec (average).......... 
12—Quebee..........05000% 
13—Three, Rivers........ 
14—Sherbrooke.......... 
NS SOLE He clasteiasie/sjosieis:vies 
16—St. Hyacinthe........ 
17—St. John’s............ 
18—Thetford Mines...... 
19—Montreal............. 
20 EU UL ae niece o clades sie 
Ontario (average).......... 
ala WE os chivcece genes 






23—Kingston............- 
24—Belleville............ 
25—Peterborough........ 
26—Oshawas .....c00ss005 
dee OTT US ererateteteleieisie\ecsie ts 
28——NOLODbO. nrciis seins 
29—Niagara Falls........ 
30—St. Catharines....... 
SL EARN UCOM sats «sic sisiesiors 


84—Guelph.........0de00s 
35—Kitchener...........-. 
SO WVOOdStOCK,......0.¢6c07 
Sham OULAUOLG wim oewsciciee ee 
SO LONGO: . gerscisisis gone 
39—St. Thomas.... ts 
40—Chatham... 
41—Windsor... 
42—Sarnia..... 
43—Owen Sound. omens 
44—North Bay........... 
40 — Sud bUrysane. soe venee 
46—Cobalt...........000% 


Saskatchewan (average). . 
63 — Reina d.csccjececes 
54—Prince Albert........ 


Alberta (average).......... 
57—Medicine Hat........ 
58—Drumheller.....:.... 
59—Edmonton......:.... 
60—Calgary.............. 
61—Lethbridge........... 

British Columbia (average) 
62—Fernie. ............05. 


66—Vancouver........... 
67—Victoria.... 
68— Nanaimo 

69—Prince Rupert........ 


_ 4. Vinegar sold extensively in bottles at higher prices than in bulk. 
British Columbia coal oil is sold to a great extent in tins costing 5c. to l5c. 
others $40-$60. r. Company houses $10-$20, others $30-$35. 
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RO AHAannwe 


Hm bo CO 00 CO SIO 
HONS AU® WROD SBOHWOHRUSNWNSE Pw DOD 


IROwWamM wWhyRe CoM 


16-00 

15*40-16-40 
16-375 
g16-50 ; 

15-00 

16-00 

18-00 
15-378 

15- 60-16-00 

15-00 

15-75-1625 

14-50 

15-00-15-50 

14-00 

16-00 

16-40 

15-75 
15-900 

15°25-15-75 

15-25 

15-00 

15-50 

15-75 

15-50-16-00 
16-00-16-50 

15-00-15-50 
13-75-14: 25g 
14-00-15-00g 

15-50 

15-00-15-50 

15-50-16-00 

15-00-15-50 

15-50-16-00 


15-50 
15-50-16-00 
16-00 
16-00-16-50 
15-00 
15-50-16 -00g 
16-00 














09 09 HR HE 09 BD 09 09 09 09 09 09 9 09 09 09 09 09 OD HE OD 69 09 09 HE C2 69 BO 09 G2 HA G9 HR CO HR 09 G9 HE 09 69 C9 G9 HE G9 CO C9 Co CO CO Oo G 
wwe UAGHUD wo oD 5 


ant 


SASH 
Kico coee Co COMET MIG 


AV ATD  O AA 9 OD. HU AT SD ATOM MD MD POD NX NAH HAA MAD HAHAHA DAHA HAHAHA D ANNA A NANA DATA D HAHAHAHA 
Lo ODN ORO WOM DaWwNnOAwrdN%HeT] 


Oo Or 69 3 Go CO SRO AAA OHA OOM OUIAAUOHASROSUN QUHWSCHNANS BF NNMGNWAR OhNeaHwodNHHe 
oo 


SV DD > TAT 08 AI 00 AT Ad TAT TT AR I IAA NII NID NAINA A ABRBADAIIAAHAAMBABBMABABDARPMIAIBPARPRABPARRBHRWAHARPSAIIS AAT 


STATI $197.00 02 31.00 00. 00 00 00 $I AAT AI AF. 00 09 AT ATAT AT 00 00 CO AINT OD DAIIIID DID HAIMA BAIAWABD ARH WIARMAIA AHAB AHH 
Oe HoOASrpMd LAS RODD AMSOUTH EH AROHRADT GDOATWHHNNWHHMOWWAT ANIIHSAD 


hd wade hULeboSae Hh WHER 


15-50-16 -00 
16-50 
17-00-17-50 
18-00 
18-50-19-00 
15-50-16 -00 
17-00-17-50 
17-00-17-50 
20-756 
19-50 
22-00 
23-625 
23-00 


23-00-25 -50 





c. Calculated price per cord from price quoted. d. 


‘ per gallon more than the figures published (in bulk) 
s. Delivered from mines. 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF APRIL, 1929 
Wood s Rent 
- S&S - 
‘4 aes : 
: Ehedieee rite $ |e tes] of oq a8 # os 
ze 5 fe | See | ge | fee | uae | © JE) Beads (Bese 8s 
r= el 2-4 Bo 8as e2e8 sole o| gok ee | ao a5 8 
qs 2 =o ~38 8s aS Sc 8 6 |g5| 925.28 Sgegg6 
be ® by ;s by Sai Sar eae PH Oh 3° ke OF 
38 4 aa Res 2g 82 | seh | @ |ea) poets lesaace 
fQ oO a q a a = 0 14 n n ie 
3 $ $ $ $ omic. $ $ 
10-114 12-995 | 12-300 14-639 8-895 11-069 9-654 | 31-1 [41-4 27-833 19-933 
8-9 12-015 9-400 10-250 6-300 6-850 6-375 | 33:3 [12-3 oot so ntl ‘ 
7-45 | 9-20-9-60 6-00 7-00 5-00 BLOOn Meredith El 16-00-20- eOOETE: 
BBB Joes gnferstgraaefocecsacaaeefeeesesane 8-00 ©6-00 82 10 ae 14-00 2 
9-00 12°50 9:00 10-00 SEO inal ae cane 6-00 | 3: 0-00-15: -00-10- 
ee ee tet Reena 
ed: 10-50-11-50} 9-00 9: [Ome en on “00-30. “00-20. 
9:00-9:75 |d12-50-15-75| 9-00 9-75 6-00 6-75 5:00 | 32 {12 |20-00-28-00 |15-00-17-00 | 6 
10-50 13-25 9-50 0-50 6-75 7:50 c7-50 | 30  |15 |20-00-26-00 |10-00-14-00 | 7 
10-875 12-958 9-875 11-375 6-750 8-250 7-050 | 31-3 |11-8 27-000 19-250 
210-00-12-00) 13-00 | 8-00 10-00 | 7-00 28-00 z  |g32-35|12 |30-00-45-00 |20-00-25-00 | 8 
11-00-13-00 |11-75-14-00 |13. to 16.00] 14-00-17-00| 6- 0-800 7-50-10-00 8-00-9-00 30-33|10 |20-00-35-00 18-00-25-00 | 9 
8-00-12-00 13-00 9-00 10-00 7 O0/el aceeeate nee c4-80-6- 25: 
10:50; (eee oe 8-00 10-00 6-00 Sc00dn| aaa ah ae 30 {12 18-00 15-00 11 
9-629 13-958 | 14-286 16-359 9-667 11-592 10:766 | 29-3 |10-2 23-333 15-188 
10-00 13-50 | cl4-67 c14-67 | c12-00 e12-00 c12-00 | 30 10 |27-00-35-00 |...........- 12 
8-50-10-00 14-00 10-00 18-00 8-00 12-00 8-13 | 30 |10 |20-00-28-00 |13-00-20:00 |13 
10-00 14-00 12-00 14-00 9-00 11-00 16-00 | 27-28] 9 |18-00-20-00 |16-00-18-00 |14 
OSB O leer teeees < c16.00-18.67|c17-33-20-00) 10-67 ¢13-33 c10-00 | 30 | 8-3|14-00-15-00 | 7-00-10-00 |15 
I rai CT oes ahoss:| laielstonsrsteiens CLESGTMlesietse steals GL200) Iaueroeenctialece sare ea 1 ony : 
— PE Ole | Ses era dle 5-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 9:00 || 26-28 23-00-33: . . 
eee nr Smee SOON eens | A ccibe00 slots te 0:50 6-00 | 30 |15 15-00 10-00 |18 
11:90" "|13-50-14-50 [14.00-16.00|16- 00-18-00 }10.00-12, 00/12: oot: “00 e16-00 33 j10 25-00-40-00 16-00-25-00 [19 
2 4-00 e17-2 ©9- -00-30- -00-23- 
10.696 ne i 228 13-400 15.946 9.934 12.188 1-27 29-1 |10-5) 29-286 | ott Io, 
008 a ne? OG L7G OM eee ol4sS0lal Mees ee 30 |10 |18-00-20-00 |12-00-16-00 |22 
9-00 13:00 14:00 16-00 12:00 14-00 015-00 | 28 |10 |18-00-25-00 |15-00-20-00 |23 
11-00 12-50 14-00 15-00 12-00 13-00 11-00 | 25 |10 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |24 
9-00 |11-00-12-00 } 12-00 13-00 8-00 9-00 7-00 | 33 10 |20-00-\5-00 |15-00-25-00 |25 
11-00 13-00 14-00 16-00 10-00 12-00 7-00 | 28-80] 9-625-00-40-00 |20-00-30-00 |26 
9-50-11-50 |13-00-13-50 | 11-00 12-50 8-00 3:58 e173 30 |10, |18-00-25-00 13-00-18-00 [27 
11-00 12-50 13-00 4-00 “3 |25- 00-25: 
g e  |g30 {10 |25-00-30-00 |18-00-23-00 |29 
2 10-80-1400 & z  |g28 {10 |30-00-35-00 |20-00-25-00 |30 
9-00 12-00 12-00 12-50 12-50 | 25 | 9 |25-00-85-00 18-00-25 00 31 
13-00 15-00 08-348 | 2 0 |25-00-35- 00-25: 
10.00 13-20 12-00 14-00 ¢12-00 | 27  |10 25-00 |16-00-20-00 |33 
11-50 |11-00-12-00 10-00 dL OO eee Meee 27 {10 |24-00-30-00 |16-00-20-00 |34 
10-00 |10-00-12-50 12-00 12 00; ee: 26-30 8-3135-00-40-00 |25-00-30-00 |35 
1000-12-50 |12-00-12-50 6-00 clOb0m |e eee: 27 [10 28-00-35-00 20-00-25-00 36 
: TOOE13 2001 = R1G-OONNIME We1S-OOUNle einen cor TAT lla seadaatenes 28-00-42. 00-25: 
12.00 I pet oD Rtn ae ©1125 eii-35 | 2425113 |30-00-45-00 ]17-00-30-00 |38 
9-50 |10-25-13-00 |14.00-15-00] c20-00 |..........|eeeeeeeeeeee 21-33 | 25 115 |20-00-30-00 |15-00-20-00 |39 
(2012001 | 1110021200) |isue seek 8/9 €20-00N |i", 2 eee 618:00' |e9-00-15-00 | 28 12 |25-00-30-00 |20-00-25-00 |40 
me g9-50 211-50 ce & g22-00 |c & g18-00 230 10 pea ee TS ‘i 
FTES VAUD. leon: «tee llige > SGI E | ares 10-00 1 30 |10 00- 00-30: 
3.00 a Pot OD 6-00 9-00 9-00 | 30 | 9-7|15-00-25-00 |12-00-20-00 |43 
12-50 8-00 oroO wll as eae. me 35 [11-8]30-00-30-00 18-00-2000 |44 
mr Sc50) le eats. clo; 00-19-25 Pena esa :10-50-15-00 12-75 | 30 [13 : 
a ae st “"13'00° |e12-00-15-00|.....-0-..-- 27-30] 15 23-00 14-00 |46 
12-00 |11-00-12- . 7-00-7-50 12-00 35 8 p 25-00-35-00 147 
eee ee ara Me 1p iso sea ee 
0 11-50 * . a . 
ne oe 73.80 9-50 30 10 |25-00-40-00 |15-00-30-00 |50 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF WHOLESALE PRICES CALCULATED BY THE DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Average Prices in 1926=100 
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(Continued from page 543) for the quantities required in the various 


Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
month to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conyen- 
lences, 

The weekly budget of a family of five, caleu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GazeErTe since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
Jarge quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetable 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarily, the relative 
proportions of expenditure on the various classes 
of foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices go indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
principle, anthracite coal being used chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 


localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations reprecented from sixty to 
eighty per cent of the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, ete., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 


etc., so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 


In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerre a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table hag been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
ment to the Lasour Gazrrrn, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries. 
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page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the abovemen- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
eroup in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and lght groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135-6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 113-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90-8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84-9: 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75-6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board cf Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318), and bringing the figures 
down to 1926. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1926,is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923, 1924, 1925 and 1926, the 
figures are substantially the same as those 
issued by the Bureau. 

The foliowing are index numbers of rates for 
manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1927 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-8; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915, 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929* 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 

















a Cloth-| Sund-| All 

ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.... 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 115 | ° 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920.... 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920... 232 171 194 
Dec. 1920.... 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 193 173 175 
June 1921... 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921... 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923.... 163 173 159 
June 19238.... 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923.... 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926.... 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 157 166 157 
Jan, 1927...) 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 154 166 155 
duly. 1927.2... 154 166 155 
Agi 19276, sc 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927.... 155 166 156 
Nov, 1927.... 155 166 156 
Dec. 1927.... 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 155 166 156 
Mar. 1928.... 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929.... 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929 157 166 157 





April 1929. 157 166 156 


*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 


following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
184%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125-8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99-4; 1912, 106-6; 1913, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued toward slightly higher 
levels, sirloin steak being up from an average 
of 35 cents per pound in March to 35:4 cents 
in April, round steak from 30 cents per pound 
in March to 30-1 cents in April, and shoulder 
roast from 21:8 cents per pound in March to 
21:9 cents in April. Veal was down in the 
average from 24:9 cents per pound in March 
to 24°3 cents in April. Mutton was also lower, 
averaging 30-1 cents per pound in April, as 
compared with 30-5 cents in March. Both 
fresh and salt pork advanced, the former from 
an average of 28 cents per pound to 29 cents, 
and the latter from 26°5 cents per pound to 
26:6 cents. Bacon was slightly lower, averag- 
ing 87:6 cents per pound, In fresh fish cod 
steak and halibut were lower, while white fish 
was slightly higher. Lard was somewhat lower, 
averaging 22-1 cents per pound. 

Eggs were substantially lower in practically 
all localities, fresh averaging 40°3 cents per 
dozen in April, as compared with 51:3 cents 
in March, and cooking averaging 34:9 cents 
per dozen in April, as compared with 44:7 
cents In March. Milk was unchanged at an 
average price of 12:5 cents per quart. Dairy 
butter was slightly lower at 44°3 cents per 
pound, while creamery was unchanged at an 
average price of 49 cents per pound. 

Bread, flour and soda biscuits were steady. 
Rice was slightly higher at an average price 
of 10°5 cents per pound. ‘Canned corn was 
down from an average price of 16-2 cents per 
tin to 15-9 cents. Beans were slightly higher 
at an average price of 11-8 cents per pound. 
Onions were up from 7:8 cents per pound in 
March to 8°3 cents in April. Potatoes aver- 
aged $1.27 per ninety pounds in April as com- 
pared with $1.31 in March. Evaporated apples 
advanced in the average from 21-2 cents per 
pound to 21-4 cents. Granulated sugar was 
slightly lower at an average price of 7:4 cents 
per pound in April, as compared with 7°5 cents 
in March. Anthracite coal and coke were 
practically unchanged, the former at an average 
price of $16.37 per ton and the latter at 
EF per ton. No changes were reported in 
rent. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Grain prices were again lower, No. 1 Mani- 
toba Northern cash wheat, Fort William and 
Port Arthur basis, averaging $1-227 per bushel, 
as compared with $1°269 in March. The high 
price for the month was $1.26$ reached on the 
13th and the low $1.194 toward the end of the 
month. The favourable reports as to the 
progress of the winter wheat crop, improved 
conditions for seeding in the Canadian west, 
together with reports of large shipments of 
Argentine wheat and of the accumulation of 
wheat at shipping points were said to be the 
factors contributing to lower prices. Coarse 
grains followed the trend in wheat, western 
barley at Winnipeg being down from 74°8 cents 
per bushel to 71-6 cents; western oats from 
64:2 cents per bushel to 57-7 cents, rye from 
$1.09 per bushel to 99°8 cents and flax from 
$2.074 per bushel to $2.02. American corn at 
Toronto was down from $1.094 per bushel to 
$1.03%. Milled products were also lower, flour 
at Toronto being down from $7.60 per barrel 
to $7.36, oatmeal from $4.24 per bag to $4.18, 
bran from $33.62 per ton to $30.16, and shorts 
from $35.09 per ton to $30.16. Oranges at 
Toronto rose from $4.34 per case to $4.94, 
while bananas declined from 6-64 cents per 
pound to 5-54 cents. Manitoba potatoes at 
Winnipeg fell from $1.35 per hundred pounds 
to $1.23 and Nova Scotia grades at Halifax 
from 90 cents per bag to 65 cents. Santos 
coffee at Toronto advanced slightly to 30 cents 
per pound. Raw rubber at New York declined 
from 24:4 cents per pound to 21-2 cents, Tur- 
pentine was down from 904 cents per gallon 
to 85; cents. Rosin declined from $12.25 per 
barrel to $11.90. Linseed oil was 4 cents per 
gallon lower at 80 cents. Hay at Toronto rose 
from $14-15.50 per ton to $15-16.50. In live- 
stock good steers at Toronto rose from $9.40 
per hundred pounds to $10.18 and at Winnipeg 
from $8.62 per hundred pounds to $9.56. 
Calves at Toronto were down from $15.97 per 
hundred pounds to $14.68 and at Winnipeg 
from $12.48 per hundred pounds to $12.02. 
Hogs at Toronto advanced from $11.79 per 
hundred pounds to $12.73 and at Winnipeg 
from $10.97 per hundred pounds to $11.82. 
Meats followed the trend in livestock, beef 
at Winnipeg advancing from 18 cents per 
pound to 18% cents and best hogs at Toronto 
from 174 cents per pound to 193 cents. Lard 
at Toronto rose from 153 cents per pound to 
16 cents. Eggs were substantially lower, fresh 
at Montreal declining from 45-3 cents per 
dozen to 34-3 cents and at Toronto from 41-5 
cents per dozen to 32 cents, Raw cotton at New 
York was down from an average price of 21-2 
cents per pound in March to 20-3 cents in April. 
Several grades of raw silk at New York de- 
clined, extra being down from $5.10 per pound 
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to. $5. Wool at Toronto declined 2. to 3 
cents per pound. Jute at Montreal was down 
from $9.54 per hundred pounds to $9.05. 
Foundry pig iron advanced from $23.10 per 
ton to $24.10. The non-ferrous metal markets 
were weak, copper declining from $22.90 per 
hundred pounds to $21.60; copper sheets from 
324 cents per pound to 284 cents; copper wire 
from 254 cents per pound to 243 cents; tin 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


HE following notes give the latest infor- 

mation available as to movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number on the base of 1913= 100, was 
140:1 for March, an advance of 1-2 per cent 
over February. Food advanced one per cent 
due to rises in meat and fish and “ other foods,” 
while cereals declined slightly. Industrial 
materials rose 1-5 per cent, showing advances 
in iron and steel, other metals and minerals 
and cotton, while other textiles and miscel- 
laneous commodities declined. 

The Economist index number, on the base 
of 1927 = 100, was 96-1 at the end of March, 
an advance of 0:5 per cent over the previous 
month. Both cereals and meat and other foods 
fell, due chiefly to falls in the prices of mutton, 
potatoes and wheat. Textiles showed an ad- 
vance due to a rise in cotton prices, partly 
counteracted by a decline in wool. Minerals 
also advanced due to advances in coal and an 
advance of nearly 35 per cent in copper. Of 
the miscellaneous products, advances in petrol 
and petroleum were offset by declines in rub- 
ber, creosote and leather. 

The Statist index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-1877 = 
100, was 120-5 at the end of March, an ad- 
vance of 0°3 per cent over the previous month. 
This rise is accounted for by the sharp advance 
in copper and lead. All three of the food 
groups fell, partly due to seasonal declines in 
butter and potatoes. Textiles declined slightly 
and sundries advanced one per cent due to 
increases in timber and petroleum. 

Cost or Livina—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 162 at the beginning of April, a decline 
of 2:4 per cent for the month. This was 
due to a decline of 4°5 per cent in the food 


ingots from 51 ‘cents per pound to 474 cents; 
lead from $7.17% per hundred pounds to $7.08; 
and zine from $7.37 per hundred pounds to 
$7.23. American anthracite coal at Toronto 
fell. from $13.52 per ton to $12.92. Gasoline 
at Montreal was down from 204 cents per 
gallon to 194 cents and at Vancouver from 22 
cents per gallon to 20 cents. White lead was 
up from $10.68 per ewt. to $11.50. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


group due to seasonal declines in foods, chiefly 
eggs, butter and milk. Other groups were un- 
changed from the previous month. 


France 


WHOoLESALE Prices—The index number of 
Statistique Générale, on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 653 for March, a rise of 0°2 per cent 
over February. The food group as a whole 
was practically unchanged, advances in vege- 
table foods being offset by declines in animal 
and miscellaneous foods. Industrial materials 
advanced slightly, a considerable rise in min- 
erals and metals being counteracted by a fall 
in textiles and miscellaneous products. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
of the cost of living, Paris, on the base 1914= 
100, was 547 for the first quarter of 1929, an 
increase of 38 per cent over the previous quar- 
ter. All groups with the exception of rent 
showed advances. 


Germany 


WHoLesaLE Prices—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
= 100, was 139-6 for March, an advance of 0-2 
per cent over the February level. Agricultural 
products declined 0-1 per cent due to a sharp 
decline in animal foods; provisions advanced 
2°5 per cent; raw material and semi-manufac- 
tured goods advanced 0.5 per cent due to an 
increase of 11.5 per cent in metals other than 
iron; manufactured goods declined 0.1 per 
cent. 


Cost or Livine—The official index number 
on the base 1913-1914—= 100, was 156-5 for 
March, an advance of 1:4 per cent over Febru- 
ary. Food rose 2°3 per cent, heat and light 
0-5 per cent, clothing 0-1 per cent, while rent 
and sundries were unchanged. 


Italy 


Wuo.rsaLe Prices—The index number of 
the Milan Chamber of Commerce, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 498-86 for March, an advance 
of 0-1 per cent over February. Foods rose 
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slightly owing to a considerable inerease in 
vegetable foods, which was offset by an almost 
equal decline in animal foods. Industrial 
materials also showed a small increase; there 
were no marked changes in any particular 
groups. 


United States 


Wuotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926 = 100, was 97:5 for March, an increase 
of 0°8 per cent over February, Farm products 
advanced 1°8 per cent due to higher prices for 
beef cattle, hogs, sheep, poultry and cotton. 
Among foods, increases in meats were offset 
by decreases in the prices of butter and flour. 
Metals advanced nearly two per cent due 
chiefly to a marked increase in copper, lead 
and zine. Other groups showed only small 
variations. 

The Annalist index number, on the base 
1913 = 100, was 147-5 for April, a decline of 
0-5 per cent from March. Food products and 
miscellaneous commodities declined, while 


other groups showed only slight variations from: 
March. ; 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $12-6765 at 
May 1, a decline of 1°5 per cent from the 
previous month owing chiefly to a decline in 
non-ferrous metals (particularly copper), raw 
textiles and rubber. Four groups advanced: 
provisions, fruits, hides and leather and naval 
stores, and eight groups declined: metals, tex- 
tiles, miscellaneous products, oils, breadstuffs, 
live-stock, coal and coke and building ma- 
terials. 

Cosr or Livinc—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914— 100, was 159-8 for March, a 
decline of 0:7 per cent. The decline extended 
to all groups with the exception of housing 
which was slightly higher. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of Life, 
on the base 1913 = 100, was 160-0 for March 
as compared with 159-0 for February. Food, 
clothing and fuel and light all advanced while 
shelter and sundries were unchanged. 


FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1929 


HE number of fatal industrial accidents, 
including such fatalities from industrial 
diseases as are included with fatal accidents 
by workmen’s compensation boards, etc., which 
were recorded in the Department as occurring 
during the first quarter of 1929, was 311, there 
being 126 in January, 75 in February and 110 
in March. In the first quarter of 1928, 321 
fatal accidents were recorded. In this report it 
is the custom to record industrial accidents 
under the dates of the occurrence of the acci- 
dents and fatal industrial diseases under the 
dates on which they prove fatal. 

The supplementary list of {fatal accidents 
‘ocowring in 1928, to be found on page 562, 
contains 27 fatalities. 

Reports were received from the provincial 
workmen’s compensation boards, the Board of 
Railway Commissioners of Canada and certain 
other official sources; and from the correspon- 
dents of the Lasour Gazerrs. Information as 
to accidents is also secured from newspapers. 


Fatalities by Industrial Groups 


Classified by groups of industries, the fatali- 
ties occurred as follows: agriculture, 15; log- 
ging, 57; fishing and trapping, 7; mining, non- 
ferrous smelting and quarrying, 46; manufac- 
turing, 38; construction, 46; transportation and 
public utilities, 76; trade, 11; service, 15, 


Of the mining accidents 23 were in “ metal- 
liferous mining,’ 15 in “coal mining,’ 6 in 
“non-metallic mineral mining and quarrying,” 
and 2 in “structural materials.” 

Of the accidents in manufacturing, 1 was 
in the.group “vegetable foods, drink and to- 
bacco,” 4 in “ textiles and clothing,” 13 in “ saw 
and planing mill products,” 5 in “wood pro- 
ducts,” 2 in “pulp, paper and paper products,” 
9 in “iron, steel and products,” 1 in “non- 
metallic mineral products,” 2 in “chemical and 
allied products,” and 1 in “ miscellaneous pyro- 
ducts.” 

In construction there were 30 fatalities in 
“buildings and structures,” 4 in “railway,” 6 
in “highway and bridge,” and 6 in “miscel- 
laneous construction.” 

In transportation and public utilities, there 
were 54 fatalities in “steam railways,” 2 in 
“street and electric railways,’ 3 in “water 
transportation,” 9 in “local transportation,” 2 
in “storage,” 5 in “electricity and gas,” and 
1 in “telegraphs and telephones.” 

There were 15 fatalities in service, of which 
a were in “public administration,” 2 in “laun- 
dering, dyeing and cleaning,” 3 in “custom 
and “repair,” 2 in “personal and domestic ” 
and 1 in “ professional.” 

In trade there were 5 fatalities in “ whole- 
sale,” and 6 in “retail,” 
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Disasters 


The most serious disaster during the period 
under review occurred on March 20, when 
seven members of the train crews, and five or 
more passengers, were killed in a collision of 
two express trains at Drocourt, near Parry 
Sound, Ontario. The coroner’s jury in their 
verdict held that the collision was due to the 
neglect of one of the train crews in running 
past the meeting place where they had orders 
to stop, and three members of this crew were 
committed for trial for manslaughter. 

On January 19 three members of a train 
crew were killed when their train was derailed 
owing to a washout near Belleville, Ontario. 
A buckled rail causing the derailment of a 
train at Moore’s Siding, Ontario, resulted in 
three fatalities to the crew. 

Two trainmen were killed in a collision of 
two trains at Lauretta, British Columbia, on 
January 27 and two members of another train 
erew were killed in a similar accident near 
Calgary, Alberta., on the same date. Two 
members of another train crew were killed near 
Revelstoke, British Columbia, on January 28, 
when their engine went over a bridge into a 
ravine, and two of another crew were killed 


when their train was derailed on March 8, at 
Deschambault, Quebec. 

‘Three mining prospectors perished at Woman 
Lake, Ontario, when they were trapped in a 
burning cabin. Another two miners were 
killed in an explosion at Stewart, British Co- 
lumbia, caused by drilling into a missed hole. 
Two oil well drillers near Calgary, Alberta, 
were killed when struck by drill rods which 
were forced up by a terrific flow of gas in the 
well on March 31. 


Two labourers engaged in building construc- 
tion at Brockville, Ontario, were killed when 
they fell down a shaft when a beam supporting 
a freight hoist on which they were working 
gave way on January 28. Two men were 
killed in Toronto, Ontario, on February 18, 
when a scaffolding collapsed. 

Two fishermen were drowned off Lunenburg, 
Nova Scotia, from a dory on March 16, when 
they were setting trawls, and two sailors were 
drowned near the same locality when their 
schooner sank after a collision. 

Two boatmen were drowned near South Slo- 
can, British Columbia, on February 23, when 
their boat drifted into rough water after their 
engine stalled. 
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1929 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
AGRICULTURE AND 
StTocK RAISING— 
PAPER Ase oss waren Near Prescott, Ont.......... Jan 1 61 |Fell from windmill. 
Harmer Wei. ssa. ee ee Samsonton Dist., Alta...... Saal 61 ioared 3 when his wagon overturned. Died 
an. 17. 
Barmer%sss..ccraessdes Albee. Altaianieseadecesi ca ion ve 47 |Cut eae by buzz saw when clothing became 
caught. 
SH ALITIOL srg eiciers fave coasts Near Okotocks, Alta........ ee 19 60 |Clothing caught in clutch of gasoline engine. 
Warmer. ocak. acc. eeeee Near Sussex, N.B........... Heb Ui isso nteseir Burned when clothing became ignited while 
fixing lamp. 
Farmer................|Moose Creek Dist., Sask...} “ 18 65 |Frozen. 
Farmer......-...--+----|L bree Poteaux, Que......... ee 25 45 |Struck on temple by piece of iron from wood 
’ cutting machine. 
WP ALDVOL cos airszcrain eee Wetaskiwin, Alta........... About 
Mare €2 inca tieasars Cut on chest by a saw which flew off shaft. 
Died Mar. 17. 
Farmer...... S AGASSIZ eDUO) rs. pediocin: si About i 
Mar. 8 55 |Thrown from wagon when horses bolted. Died 
Mar. 15. 
Warmer. soon» su aisles’ Pictou County, N.S......... se 4 20: 28 |Gored by bull. 
Harm hand ee.y ase: Near Pembroke, Ont........ Ph TN ee areiae es Kicked by horse. Died Mar. 15. 
Farmer’s 800....<.-++. Garthibyn @Qies astern estes About Ne 
Mar. 20 16 |Blood poisoning from pitchfork piercing eye. 
Died Mar. 22. 
MT ATINCE se ewe ss ceesieit Marl Grey, Sask.....s00..-- About 
Mar 2 Ni Sreveisayacs.cre Fell from ladder following heart attack and 
broke neck. 
Indian reserve man....| Near Brantford, Ont........ ee 24 67 |Fell from thresher and broke neck. 
Haruterasnches risen Wetaskiwin, Alta........... About . ‘ 
Mar. 28 28 |Burned from explosion by starting fire with 
kerosene. 
Loaeine— i. ¢ ’ 
The LOT. Se eatin sete Bethune Camp 2, Ont....... Jan 2 21 |Struck on head by falling limb. Died of septic 
cemia Mar. 9. ‘ : : 
TA bOurersereiectscten anys Mile 67, Westgate, Man..... a 5 30 eee PY falling tree. Internal injuries. Died 
an. 13. 
Labourertsesssasease: Great Falls, Man............ * 5 26 |Struck by falling tree, fracturing skull. Died 
an. 6. 
BAWiy Clicsdecas scleces=2 Cannon Creek, Alta......... e 5 22 ‘Struck by tree. 
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Trade or Industry Locality 
Loeernc—Con. 
‘Chore OYic erect Near Madawaska, Ont...... 
Moreen evccm eciecisetiens + Campbell River, B.C....... 
IBArNMAlaeeceie cress es Mile 198, A.C.R., Ont....... 
Township of Regan, Ont.... 
Meumaleyaplos © sen eteieteteteleystcrets's 
Near Nanaimo, B.C........ 
Near Fort Coulonge, Que... 
Port Menier, Que............ 
Lake Scotia, Ont......<.0..2- 
Near Ladysmith, B.C...... 
SUbLOR, QUeG sciesg5esi vigioisietee 
Steelhead sls: Cserisrsiesieite es 
Grand’Mere, Que........... 
Kapuskasing, Ont........... 
ORS aapestesissiewictees Lake Cowichan, B.C........ 
Menmsterenncee erect INipawan; Saslereo. «cs. sles 
Mer aOnen sn vacssice’ ss Greenwood, B.C...........- 
Meamister- ss .cess fcc v ae Near Ste. Christine, Que.... 
DIOL OL cleleiarrecietanonese Hilanders, Ont... o.nemnesee oc 
MOGESE Me macceetles Near Kitchener, Ont........ 
Thogimaker.,).2.4. 686: Stinson Township, Ont...... 
Labourer with wood 
merchants........... St: Vianney, Que.....c.c00 0. 
hogzernenacveeccrcnck Near Woodstock, Ont....... 
oremantcsecsioneeer SGUpATt  OnGernine yasmin 
ATMEL, vcvecenetueeien's Near Meaford, Ont.......... 
(habourer eres eyscsan Near Cartier, Ont........... 
Bucker-seapniesscccss Chemainus, B.C...........- 
Wabourensceeccsense cae hossnaillOnteeneeecmesntee 
Manager of logging 
GAMID came ahaa lsat Middlebro, Man............. 
abourener eect. Patapedia River, Que....... 
Faller..... Poorest Scott Cove, B-C..........0- 
Tractor driver......... White River, Ont........... 


Forest engineer for lum- 

ber manufacturers... 
MONG erste mae ten.,s 
Logger... 
Farmer.... 


Wie makersacsd. a. 
Tog gersccnt. eee 
TORR Ol aariei sae cece 


Chokerman 
Doge erases cso 
OLROT Rance scotia: 


ALIAGI hy nermarc seals 


.|Chemainus, B.C 
.|West Arrow Park, B.C... 





Penetang, Ont 
Wallicant Bi@ier smote aeons 
Collins Inlet, Ont 


Near Killarney, Ont 
Cain’s River, N.B 


Spurfield, Alta 
Pitt Lake, B.C 


Clericy, Que 


ee 


Near 


Englewood, B.C............ 
Britton River Camp, B.C.. 


Mayo; 8: Co aeeseneeeenonce. 
Price, |Quesnssice 
Wintield Bs Capen es nme 
Near North Bay, Ont....... 
Near Chicoutimi, Que 


Near Powell River, B.C.... 
Cowichan Lake, B.C 























skull. Died 


Died Feb. 6. 


Date Age Cause of Fatality 
5S 6 26 |Fell through ice and drowned. 
ce U Wiens dad's Killed in logging accident. 
“ ut 
ie 0 |Fell under horses in stable and trampled on. 
ss 8 Beeyarereree ies Jammed between two logs on skids when swamp 
hook loosened. Fractured skull and neck. 
SSS 1O)a Aretererstaracetete Killed in logging accident. ; 
ch Ohh 36 |Struck by sky-line which broke his back. 
Sa i 42 |Struck by limb of tree. 
cee LS, 44 |Burned arm. Died Feb. 7. 
lS 54 |Team wert through ice. Got feet frozen getting 
them out. Died Jan. 24. , 
Ce e14 19 |Head crushed between log and railroad car. 
ome h 54 |Struck on head by falling branch of tree. 
Sa 15 40 |Struck by falling tree. Broken neck. 
16 44 |Internal injuries from lifting log. Died Jan. 17. 
SON IIS |e aset cate Knocked under sleigh by log which fell off load 
and struck him. Fractured 
Jan. 19. ; 
‘ae 22) 46 |Struck on head by log while loading logs on 
flat car. 
About 7 
Janeen 257 eee cere Sleigh load of logs upset on him. 
SOD rye creators Tree fell on him. 2 
coe 26 17 |Fell from load of logs and sleigh ran over his neck. 
S28 34 | While loading logs on sleigh, log rolled off striking 
him in abdomen. Died Mar. 3. 
SS" 29) |b eracaeyersterece Shot by hunter while working in bush. ; 
<e 29 30 |Log struck his leg while piling logs. Infection. 
Died Feb. 11. 
29 45 |Crushed by falling tree. 
OO. 30 |Struck by falling tree. 
SS FBO lectern. Crushed under logs while unloading logs. 
oeoU! 45 |Tree fell on him. Died Jan. 30. 
cat 32 | Log fell on him while loading logs. Broken leg. 
Died Feb. 1. 
Feb. 1 35 |Head crushed between two logs. : 
ce 2 35 |Caught among rolling logs on rollway. Died 
Feb. 14 following operation. 
os 4 30 |Crushed by log while loading logs from skids. 
se 5 19 |Tree stump fell on his head from wagon. 
cs 5 53 |Struck by limb. Fractured skull. 
gS 8 25 ited when sleigh broke loose from tractor 
on hill. 
elt 39 |Cut his heel while cutting logs. 
ee 11 61 {Cut hand—poison. 
“18 | About 
3 |Struck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 
About 
Fobsi 22) Send eae Struck on head by falling tree. 
ag VHS Nee Embolism following fracture of leg in lumber 
camp. 
Mar. 2 26 |Struck by log in lumber mill. 
cf alihooospdone Spar tree on which he was working collapsed 
and he fell 120 feet. 
- 5 36 |Accidentally shot while cleaning revolver. 
- Si\Saemracses Crushed by log. 
8 28 |Struck by falling tree. 
ST 62 |Struck by falling tree. 
SSS 11 | About % - 
” 26 |Crushed by falling tree. 
12 59 |Struck by tree. 
About 
Mar. 12) leittae sere Crushed by falling tree. 
i 13 41 |Struck on head by flying cable. 
meee 20 |Crushed by log while loading logs. 
, 14 25 |Struck by tree. 
14 43 |Struck on head by gin pole of loading machine. 
About 
Mar. 17 51 |Tree fell on him. 
_ 19 32 |Struck by branch. 
25 34 |Back broken in logging accident. 
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Trade or Industry 


Locality 





FIsHING AND TRAPPING— 
Trapper.... 


Fisherman. 
Trapper.... 


Fisherman. 
Fisherman. 


Sailor..... 
Sailor..... 


Minine, NoNn-FERROUS 
SMELDING AND 
QUAR RYING— 

Metalliferous Mining— 
Shaftiman vee ccs :=.= 


(PTOSpOCtOL sas s:o05 « | 


Prospector. 
Prospector. 


Driller.. 


Driver. . 


Miner... 


ATI DOLTAT x2 water 3:3 


Miner.... 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Mining— 


Truck driver’s helper 


Labourer 


Miner.... 


Labourer 


Oil well driller...... } 
Oil well driller...... 


Structural Materials— 
Derrick operator. ... 


Labourer 


84215—7 





Bowmanton Dist., Alta..... 
North of Prince Rupert, 


B.C. 
Cattle Head: Publ nce asic 
Off Lunenburg, N.S......... 


Off Lunenburg, N.S......... 


Woranda, Que. ...cacaaceooxs 
Bradley, Ont... 
Brood iOnt ee ese csaces ee 
Britannia Mines, B.C........ 
Montauban les Mines, Que... 
South Porcupine, Ont....... 
Red hake; ’Ontts7 23. ic. «<3. 


Salmo Bi Cryieacsaccceie ss 
Frood Mine, Ont............ 
Stewart, BiG Wes eae...) 





+|Woman Lake Portage, Ont.. 


Creighton Mine, Ont........ 
Near Cobalt; Ontii...c...-- 


Kirkland Lake, Ont......... 
Britannia, B.C 
Anyox, B.C 
IBrrtannig ws hescecte as sislats 


Kimberley, BC... 0220005 
Whin' Blon, Man... i...00. 6.0.5. 





Britannia, eC ssscaes kane es 


Stellarton; NiSe.c.csecss ons 


Rosedale, Alta............+. 
Drumheller, Alta........... 
Boorsville, IN .Bisoc sc cane a0 
Springhill MNES, sce res tom oe 


Goleman, Altay .ciess +2055 
SSCA MAME ts eetnetete sie ars ato 
Minto, N.B 
New Waterford, N.S........ 


ialigrest, Aultaie.casc. tae ees 
Glace Bays INSicn 2.s-as 6.6. 


Glace Bay INES ire sesso a: 
Bellevue vAdtay, sncti.as ees 


Blakeburn, B.C 
WeatvailleviNoS i.e > snes 


Near Calgary, Alta......... 


Winnipegosis, Man........... 
Thetford Mines, Que........ 
St. Marc des Carrieres, Que. 
Near Calgary, Alta......... 


Beachville, Ont seca. a0e 0 





St. Eustache, Que.........-- 








Date 
Jan. 6 
Feb. 19 

“ 23 
Mar. 16 

| 9 
Jan 3 

“ce 3 

“ 5 

“c di 

ey ae 

“ 19 

“cc OT 

see So 
Feb. 10 

Feb. 11 

“ ti 

“ 13 

“ 16 

“ 23 

“ce 28 
Mar. 6 
About 
Mar. 6 

“ce 9 

“ec 13 

se) 20 
About 
Jan. 1 

“ce 4 

“ 14 

s 16 

“ce 19 

es 
Feb. 12 

“ 14 

“ 16 

oo 19 
Mar, 2 

““c 0 

“ce 20 

“ 21 

“ 23 

“ 27 
Jan. 15 
Feb. 15 
Mar. 9 

“ 1d 

“ce 31 
Jan, 10 

“ 17 








Age Cause of Fatality 
22 |Suffocated when earth caved in after he had 
tunnelled into badger den. 
24 |Washed overboard during heavy storm. 
20 |Killed when gun accidentally discharged. 
40\ |Drowned from dory when they were setting 
19 trawls. 
Ree Drowned when schooner sank after a collision. 
33 {Struck by rock. 
33 |Dynamite blasting. 
29 |Fell down 80 feet in shaft. 
26 |Fell 70 feet. 
74 |Buried by cave-in in mine. 
Fens Silicosis contracted, July 6, 1928. 
30 |Struck on head by air hose when connection 
blew off. 
49 |Buried in snowslide. 
43 |Fell down mine shaft. 
- Explosion from drilling into a missed hole. 
4 
Wace Perished when trapped in burning cabin. 
53 |Leg crushed by fall of rock causing cerebral 
embolus. Died Feb. 17. 
30 Tie during blasting operations. Died Feb. 
33 |Fell down mine shaft. 
24 |Struck by fallofrock. Fractured skull and back. 
48 |Struck by falling rock. Broken back. 
50 |Injured in mine. Died Mar. 11. 
32 |Struck by falling rock. 
30 |Fainted and fell from elevator and crushed 
between cage and shaft. 
50 |Fell 45 feet when ladder on which he was working 
gave way. 
45 |Received blow on head from hammer of boring 
machine. Died Jan, 23. 
24 |Buried under car of coal when it overturned. 
31 |Electrocuted by electric coal cutting machine. 
24 |Crushed by falling rock in mine. 
51 |Hand injured by jig wheel; blood poisoning. 
Died Jan. 31. 
35 |Buried by cave-in. 
Se eee Crushed by cave-in of mine. 
24 |Buried under rock slide. 
25 |Coal trip he was riding jumped track and brought 
down a fall of stone. 
26 |Crushed by falling coal. . 
51 |Struck on head by iron hoisting block. Died 
Mar. 4. 
50 |Crushed by fall of rock. 
43 |Caught between two cars; fractured skull, ribs 
and jaw. Z 
44 |Struck by falling roof. Died Mar. 26. 
52 |Struck by fall of coal. Died April 3. 
22 |Crushed by castings when chain broke while 
unloading same. , 
eee aven Oa Injured during blasting operations. 
53 |Crushed by falling rock. 
BRUNE ate Buried by cave-in. 
Ba. 59% Struck by drill rods which were forced up by 
Mae as } terrific flow of gas in well. Second man died 
April 1. 
38 |Crushed beneath derrick when it was being 
removed. ; 
28 |Buried in sand pit when wall collapsed. Died 
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Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
MANUFACTUR ING— t 
Vegetable Foods, Drink 
Pelle ee Delisle, Saslesivewe sero. « o/etele Feb. 15 88 |Injured when sleeve became caught in machinery. 
SPREE ete aiate Ne i Died Feb. 16. 
BR se ene Galt Ont seccsettleeteecne lel 7 48 |Mangled when clothing became caught in shaft. 
Labourer Montreal, Que 7 21 Crashed under elevator while at work in elevator 
MESES hifi ; , ore, 
Janitor at cotton |Toronto, Ont..............-- Qi etneiiegies Box fell on foot crushing toe. Gangrene. Died 
mills. Feb. 7. é fir 
Mill worker......... Sherbrooke, Que...........- Mar. 9 24 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with wire- 
carrying power for machine he was operating. 
Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 2 
@ilerse Gee eecoeee Gloucester Co., N.B........ Jan. 10 50 |Caught in shaft. Fractured skull. 
Tractor operator..... eee Gloucester (Coy,|) “S99 10) iene «2 Leg torn off when caught in gear of tractor. 
a bourer santas see Janeville, INBBI AAee coe aa.s eels 47 |Arm caught in belt. sad 
Millhand..s..06...: PortsAlberni; Bi O©iseeese sae Lo 42 ceperilen following knee injury on Jan. 11, 
: 1926. 
ine anee eee acetic Near Wolfville, N.S......... cae 40 |Boiler explosion caused by frozen pipes. 
Watchman........... Moronto Ont weasktoseleres «chet EO 43 |Overcome by fumes from open coke fire at plant. 
Culler’s assistant....|Melare River, Que.......... Feb. 15 61 |Horse bolted and sleigh crashed with him in it. 
Tua bourebusce-renieieee Mimoilous Ques ceceseebere Feb. 18 23 |Mangled by circular saw when it broke away 
from its base. 
Saw operator........ Calgary: vAlta-tnnatiemis cic seis Mar. 6 48 |Struck in abdomen by piece of lumber which 
rebounded from saw. Died Mar. 7. 
Sawyer snckdecawedes Summerland Bi @iuenes jee |) 9 60 |Fell against circular saw. 
Engine man.......... Bolingbroke, Ont........... 97.26 30 |Caught in engine belt. Fractured skull. 
Saw mill worker..... Ssintibue iQue. esse sae cee S526) 17 |Injured when his apron got caught in machinery. 
armen. vetrewicarete sree Near Brussels, Ont........-. “29 25 |Struck by board which flew from portable saw. 
Wood Products— 
Labourer in basket 
TECLOLY ge neaectes Grimsby Onte.peeibees ee Jan. 7 25 |While helping to empty steam vat of logs, fell 
into vat and scalded. 
President of furniture 
manufacturers..... Napanee, ‘Ont. tenses cscs 1 a2 44 |Asphyxiated by carbon monoxide gas from car 
J engine in garage. 
Sawyers cence th Wingham Ontespmeceane dere S23 27 |Piece of lumber flew from saw hitting him in 
abdomen. Died Jan. 26. 
Shaper hand......... Moronto, Ontan.ccuecsmheeen eb eel Olin tees Struck on head by frame while cutting groove 
in it. 
@arpenter.\js.c0% Montreal Quetesasesaaadccen ars, Ollueners oes Cut by saw. Blood poison. Died. Mar. 18. 
Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Preducts— 
Shift runner.......... Temiskaming, Que.......... Janceol llnNeete cee ee in gears of bleaching machine. Died 
ep. 1. 
Yard labourer.......|Thorold, Ont............... Mario23)|tawen ees: an by sticks while working on pile of pulp- 
wood. 
Tron, Steel and Pro- 
ducts— ; 
Steel worker......... Hamilton Ontaieseeott nee Jan. 4 42 |Badly burned when he fell while repairing furnace 
pipe. Died Jan. 5. 
Helper with auto - 
manufacturers.....|Montreal, Que............... ss 7 32 |Bruised elbow. Died of septicemia April 2. 
Mabourer.s: 3.002. 0% Winnipeg.) Mant .anisceccse one se 8 26 |Crushed beneath boiler when it fell from tackle 
a hoist. 
Labourer with eleva- é 
tor manufacturers. |Hamilton, Ont.............. se 9 58 Rauch oe head by handle of truck while unloading 
Canpeiten witli im: ruck, Concussion of brain. Died Feb. 10. 
plement manufac- 
turers’, stoders sett Brantiord,.Ontimesee once ee 2: 78 Scucoeed hetecs re of poles and bench. 
- a t / 
Night watchman... .|Sault Ste. Marie, Ont....... #80 60 {Feil from ladder teachiting hip. Died Feb. 8. 
Eeopoenot re ce Hamilton} Ont .seeeonccke ot 52 |Boiler of his engine exploded. Crushed skull. 
louilders. mere. ence Montreal, Que Feb. 14 45 |Thrown out of sleigh injuri i 
ssey LO Rec eiatelateisieve erelers * gh injurin head, Died M ae 
FLelperseetckesese ee | Loronto, Onts seesacs. tee es'| Mars 6 18 |Crushed under falling ender! paar’ 
Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products— 
Stonecutter (Monu-| _ 
mental) iesaes. 8 Kingston, Ontacstenecet ee Feb. 19 44 |Pneumoconiosis from inhaling stone dust. In- 


capacitated since Oct. 28, 1927. 
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factory where nitric acid is used. Died Jan. 26. 


Died Feb. 18. 


. 


Fractured skull. 
Died Mar. 17, 


De- 


Struck on head by stone during blasting oper- 


Killed when scaffolding collapsed. Fractured” 


Fractured skull. 


Thrombosis 





Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
Manvuracturine—Con. 
Chemical and Allied 
Products— 
Labourer............ Montreal, Que........00.0008 Jan. 25 18 |Collapsed from lung affection while at work in 
Janitor with soap 
manufacturers..... Toronto, Ont....... Sarereyo.aiaters OO) 75 |Burned when clothing caught fire while shovel- 
: ling ashes from incerator. 
Miscellaneous Products- 
Labourer.......:.... Montreal, Que............++ Mar. 18 31 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Construcrion— 
Buildings and Struc- 
tures— 
Labourer............|Winnipeg, Man....... alsteis fete Jan. 8 26 |Fell 40 feet from ladder, fracturing skull. 
Elevator mechanic. .}Toronto, Ont.... Nes 8 40 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
ia bourer saat Hamilton’ Ontte cence SSD LA scars terarcteys Collapsed while at work. 
Labourer: ....75:. 02. Bamilton) Ongar reacts 1 6 48 |Fell 40 feet from building. 
die bourer =), 65... Brocleville, Ont..ceccusaen HE 28 { a Fell down shait when beam supporting freight 
EabOurer ics cession 26 hoist on which they were working gave way. 
Habourer,..2, eee: Collingwood, Ont........... Feb. 2 40 |Killed by dynamite explosion while investigating 
Mechanic’s helper delayed blast. 
with elevator com- 
Dany aetna sae amt tons OnGestmeacnaiiies cs 4 44 |Struck by falling block of aircrete fracturing 
be skull. Died Feb. 7. 
ia DOULOree ze emer Moronto, Ontessmecree nce es 9 32 |Crushed by steel beam which fell during dis- 
mantling operations. 
Painters. se sce eee Morontoy: Ontesm asters feacek Sees { 58) |Fell when scaffolding collapsed. 
Bricklayer 48 
Painter..... MorontosOntuncnereneehtcnet SD 42 |Fell to basement. 
Carpenter Morontoy Ont eae eh ene SSSR OUI E Menten. Collapsed from heart failure while at work. 
ea pOUcer tes Tia: IMontrenl Quam seaeeeine seme) os ato 35 a from fourth floor while loading wood on 
elevator. 
Warpentetes seaccte. Sappertonwis, Cass. asticeee 22 50 |Fell from scaffold. Died Mar. 28. 
Tabourer: 22172. 22' Montreal, Que 27 31 |Crushed when earth collapsed in excavation. 
TROGIOT: Poses aaes eee (LOronto,Ontemeesnmece rs 5 40 |Fell 40 feet from roof. 
veloped meningitis. 
Warpenter:.........% Peterborough, Ont.......... ss 8 52 |Slipped and fell from scaffold. Fractured skull. 
Labourer with con- 
tPAGtOrSs)s OY cs ane ODErValL wie nae nie see 2 30 
ations. Died Mar. 16. 
(CAT PSHtOl. «sos vcseeuy: Niagara Falls, Ont a 3 ad 50 |Fell from roof, fracturing skull. 
Labour foreman.....|Hamilton, Ont..... oe & 14 44 |Struck on head by falling iron pipe. 
@arpenter.>. of sinte or Ville ha Salle @teer= cecal  - 28 31 € 
spine. 
Pamter,,...5, cee 2 a LoamesvillesOnb. st onnee “20 |About 55 |Fell from scaffold when rope broke. Fractured 
Eabourer.2! 3. Murray Bay, Que........... About skull. 
Mar. 20 33 |Carbon monoxide poisoning from fumes of heater. 
Developed pneumonia. Died Mar. 26. 
Tronworker..........|£uamilton; Onte 6). ..00 0: ae) 620 28 |Struck by falling girder. 
Steel erector......... Ocha asi O nite ence ete, ora tot. 20 22 |Fell 60 feet from building. 
Warpenter. reset ents Near Colonsay, Sask........ EDA. Ne rouge he Fell from ladder injuring head. 
TADORUOR  castans sees Venecotverr tanh sce fo [SSS lies ethene Fell 60 feet while repairing chimney. 
Carpenter’s appren- 
fice eens pt aching; Onerescanstesa ces 26 23 |Knocked down by elevator. 
Died March 31. 
Riveter se tance nate Claresholm, Alta........... sy 226 43 |Struck on head by falling equipment while work- 
. ing on oil tank. 
Reailway— ZA : . 
Wabourer, ...-. 2+... | Near Weseas,, Man aies.tes se, Feb. 2 35 |Struck by rock following blasting operations. 
Checker of supplies. ./Churchill, Man.............. ee 9 42 |Hernia from lifting heavy boxes. 
following operation. 
Labourer. .o 4. RUOSEMIAy ye Al Caan cet env cte te Mar. 10 46 |Fell off hand car. Died Mar. 11. 
Qabourer........0...| Nearoudbury, Ont. .c.2 0. COE G'S caverta Injured during blasting operations. 
Highway and Bridge— ie ; : : . 
Bridge builder....... Albert Canyon, B.C......... Jan. 7 32 pisuels ee on derrick. Blood poisoning. Died 
an. 16, 
Mua bpOurere te. ance Qiiesnel, sBiGa sees eeeicealt | 28 27 |Blasting ice and charge exploded in hand. 
WADOULCL: cane sere Mile 273, Ferguson Highway : F 
near North Bay, Ont..... 25 28 |Buried under cave-in of gravel. 
rmer engaged in ‘ : 
Dod opairiag aera St. Amable, Ques... sepsis Feb. 20 41 |Struck on face by falling rock. Died Mar. 23. 
Steelworker......... Donal drebiG re. serene Mar. 7 28 |Fell from scaffold at bridge when rope broke. ' 
Road superintendent|Haileybury, Ont............ EHD) || tater ovekarerstets Injured when stick of dynamite exploded in his 
Miscellaneous— hand. Died Mar. 21. 
rpenter on dam ; 
See tastes St. Vincent de Paul, Que....| Jan 8 36 |Fell from ladder fracturing skull. 
abOurer ese nsracccess Near Bracebridge, Ont...... Soe LT 35 |Struck on head by falling rock. : 
Ta bourner jace descr er Katchener;, Ont issn scnetsiee > 18 28 |Clamshell scoop shovel fell on him when the- 
F Mt 40 tio f f kul. 9 
finisher..... HarstalilssOntasnc sc: ce cme = Feb. 23 32 |Fell 40 feet from top of pier, fracturing skull. 
Gorn error POR A HAG Turner Valley, Alta......... Mga 18! Nitenre saree Caught in belt when part of machinery broke. 
Labourer on cana Fractured skull, 
construction.......! Near Port Colborne, Ont...1 “ 22 35 !Fell into canal and drowned. 
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OF 1929—OContinued 
Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pusuic Uriities— 
Steam Railways— oe ; : 2 es 
Trainman......-0-++ Granumi Alta sameceeete ts cles Jan. 2 32 |Slipped and fell under train during switching 
operations. 
Air brake inspector..}Montreal, Que........-..++++ & 7 31 |Run over by locomotive. 
Patrolmaniversis:acieie- Tytton;) Bs: Cyan acters (oteisi <r oe 4 46 |Struck by rock. Broken back. 
Engineer...... 35 : 
Fireman....... Near Belleville, Ont........ SAO se aqons Train derailed owing to washout. Engineer died 
Brakeman.. fe 33 Jan.19. Other two died Jan. 20. 
Fireman....... ...|Near Stoney Creek, Ont....| “ 18 41 |Killed when train was derailed owing to washout. 
Bridgeman... haa Ottawar Onteratenmeaccte Sag 19) 54 |Fell from ladder. 
Conductor. . ...|Near Brandon, Man......... Sse 2 51 |Struck by engine. 
Conductor..... .|Riviére du Loup, Que....... ozo 69 |Collision of two trains. 
Sectionman.........- Montreal, Que..........+++- Bi 28: 27 |Struck by an engine. 
Dining car waiter....|Winnipeg, Man.............- uO 36 |Fell from steps of car and run over. 
Trainman....:---.-- Nisunetta; B iC seesmsserrels seri 927 ot Collision of two freight trains. 
Trainman.,.. ae) 25 
Engineer.... .|Near Kamloops, B.C....... SOME 2 diol| spetectieteees sie Collapsed at his engine. 
Conductor.......... Near Calgary, Alta......... Sees 42\ |Collision of two freight trains. 
Trainman, ......0.+ 24 
Engineer.... Near Revelstoke, B.C...... S28, 43\ |Their engine went over bridge into ravine. 
Fireman.... 27 
Vardmane.aerinews: Calvary. vAltaenacebiosts se CSN 31 3 aoepena Fell from top of box car, fracturing skull. 
Brakeman........... Smiths Falls, Ont........... Feb. 2 21 |Slipped’and fell under wheels of moving freight 
train. 
Bridgeman.......... Wictorian 6. Cprect aise sf 8 51 |Chains supporting ferry slip broke, throwing him 
into water. 
TSMAN eeisiecavelsiels Sharbot Lake, Ont.......... eS 29 |Injured groin on Mar. 31, 1922, when he fell on 
spout while watering engine. 
Labourer............ Morontoy Ontaere cesses Sets, 47 |Struck by piece of wood hurled from saw. 
Machinist........... Westmoreland, N.B......... coe LD) 48 |Struck by sash from saw. Internal hemorrhage. 
Fireman.. ne 40 
Brakeman Moore’s Siding, Ont......... 20) 32' |Injured when train was derailed. Engineer died 
Engineer.... & 44 Feb. 21. 
Garlhelper serpents | Obtawas Ont). cictelsiellen else 's1010 20: 55 | Run over by shunting engine. 
Extra gang foreman..| Near Revelstoke, B.C...... eo 45 |Load of piling fell on him when stake broke. 
Trainman........... levehen CALA Gawilerteoetiene 7 28 |Run over by car during switching operations. 
Machinist........... DUE COts QUO say. seeciee lett: Mar. 1 53 |Fellinto open pit. Died Mar. 2. 
Brakewiah cesses ces Hawkesbury, Ont.......... S| eee 2 33 |Crushed between engine and freight car in yards. 
Carman............. Niagara Falls, Ont.......... Soe 3 46 | Run over by train. 
Sectionman.......-.. Near London, Ont.......... es 7 65 |Struck by train during blinding snowstorm. 
Engineer............ \|Deschambault, Que......... ad 8 61\ |Injured when train was derailed. Second man 
Fireman...........: J ' 59 died Mar. 9. 
Brakeman........... Near Attercliffe, Ont........ of 8 33 |Thrown against interior of car when brakes were 
ss A tek applied suddenly. Died Mar. 9. 
Sectionman.......... Darnia), Onto, asiete stem wee ss 9 45 |Struck by switch engine. 
Switchman. iGaloany Alta cnsewelrteten cen 10 38 |Crushed beneath wheels of engine when he fell. 
Ia OULeL aie terse scte Near Hartley Bay, Ont..... FOILS) rears Piece of rock rolled over him while carrying 
; drills to air drills. 
Boiler foreman....... McLennan, Alta............. oe eld, 50 |Injuredwhenshop dynamo broke. Died Mar. 18. 
Gonductotaycnse.- «| Montreal, Quesnassenkects sce coin) 53 | Run over by train. 
Conductorinaess-./- 52 i 
IBTakcnianeee eee |G ie ee eee Mi) ee |e cae 
IBTAL CIA oes lc ee ieee a il? en eee, 
IBIVOMIAN Sea reen ciate « f DEQCOUTES Ontario sieyrs ee0) 37} Collision of two trains. 
Express messenger. . | 34 
INE weleleaiidgnnoeaseole. 9 ae i BS IR ee 
Brakeman.......... 46 
Sectionman.......... Newvalle;Quecenceneteiie cis © CO 55 |Struck by train during heavy storm. 
Brakeman........... Port Manni Cigar scriccies SEW DBAI Cireteraee eters Thrown from engine during switching operations. 
Switchman.......... Saskatoon, Sask... Aa tae Yall Acca geack Fell between two freight cars. 
Line foreman........ Near Cochrane, Ont......... See 84 |Crowbar pierced his body when two gasoline 
speeders collided. 
Street and Electric 
Railways— 
Motorman...........|Winnipeg, Man.............. Hebe laliiaencsancee Injured when he walked into a moving oil truck. 
i Died Feb. 19. 
Worker in car shop...|Montreal, Que.............. Mar. 26 30 |Run over by train while going to work. 
Water Transportation— 
BOS GMA)... oie) =1=15:01- South Slocan, B.C.......... Feb. 23 a Drowned when engine stalled and boat drifted 
Boatman. .cncs-c ; A 34 into rough water. 
Gadete ie aeaccarsr. Wictorias) BiG anne eroscnrereieis About 20 |Fell into hold of ship, fracturing skull. 
Mar. 27 
Local Transportation— 
Teamster...........- Montreal, Que sastianchsctele cele Jan 9 59 |Horse crushed his foot. Died Feb. 24. 
Truck driver........ Montreal \Quexn caesacionccies Sai 30 |Truck he was driving fell into river when road 
‘ i ave way, and he was dro i 
Truck driver with|Grafton, Ont.............0.+ <> 26 40 Collision at train with ace 
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FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST QUARTER 
OF 1929—Ooncluded 


























Died 


Trade or Industry Locality Date Age Cause of Fatality 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
Pousuic Urmirres—Con. 
Local Transportaton— 
Con. 
Cartene acaekiiasne Montreal), Ques eistivecsesics-t Se wo 63 |Fell down elevator shaft. Fractured skull 
Truck driver with|Near Port Hope, Ont....... Feb. 14 40 |Collision of train with his truck. Fractured 
canning company. skull. 
Tractor operator..... Savant Lake, Ont..........- Mar. 15 39 |Drowned when tractor crashed through ice. 
Piano mover........ Montreal, Que............... oe B25 48 |Collapsed after heavy lifting. 
Mruckidriver:eeuses Near Strathburn, Ont....... Seo DOA avea sy secre Pinned under motor truck when it overturned. 
Truck driver........ Near Louisville, Ont........ Seid ee 19 |Crushed under truck he was driving when it ran 
off road and struck telegraph pole. 
Storage— 
peers in cold stor-| Winnipeg, Man.............. Jan, 23 36 |Scalded when he raised lid on steam receptacle. 
age plant. 
Clutch operator...... Ela litaxs (NicSeaeeeh et cisco nee Feb. 10 34 Diawn into hoisting machinery when caught in 
elt. 
Electricity and Gas— 
IR bOurervestisieasioc® Point du Bois, Man......... Jan. 10 20 Btruck by falling tree. Fractured skull. 
an. 11. 
(INGINAD sass. 6 3 Ridgetown, Ont............. co) ede 40 |Electrocuted when he touched high tension wire. 
Carpenter) ie.%sss0¢ Winnipés, Mani dinceascs 28 26 |Electrocuted when he came in contact with high 
tension wire. 
ameman’ o.2-.c6 ace 4 INP STON OMe nce sia Mar. 1 42 |Fellfrom tree. Fractured skull. 
MaAbOuUreryaaactes <= 2| Bridge River; B.C e.cesac eee 1 388 |Crushed between cars. Died Mar. 18. 
Telegraphs and Tele- 
phones— 
Groundman......... Montreal, Que............. ..| Jan. 8 38 |Telephone pole fell on him. 
TRADE— 
Wholesale— 
Warehouseman for |Ottawa, Ont...............- Jan. 9 47 |Burned in gasoline explosion which destroyed 
oil company. warehouse. 
Yesmencial travel-|Brantford, Ont............+- CORB (alletycerrers Collision of train with his car. 
er. 
Wag hOureLe rca ccccce. Moronto, Ontos sescistesies tr Feb. 5 25 |Crushed by pile of coal which slid down pile. 
Salesman for brass| Near Windsor, Ont.......... Stee Po Deane « Collision of radial car with his auto. 
goods mfgrs. 
Office manager with|Montreal, Que............-++ ST OT lena peace Shot during hold-up. 
Charcoal Co. 
Retail— 
Saw operator........ Blind: River jOntin.c. «26510 Jan: 8 50 |Struck on head by piece which broke loose from 
circular saw. 
PSAWOULER 5.0 yee ne LOL VAL UG satis eete asia sfei)el= oy edd, 18 |Arm torn off when caught in circular saw. 
@lerks. s2, Hcihass oe |Chatham= Ont ssseessoure ea 2 14 | Fell down elevator shaft. ; 
Truck driver......+. Montreal,|Queé... .-sceees in CARLY 21 |Fell from coal truck fractured spine. 
Coal carter.......... Quebec, Quer conic sceannes Feb. 20 22 |Crushed under load of coal when it upset. 
Truck driver........ Hammond, Bi Cie ocmse<c +++ Migr 112) llt dems cic s ate Suffocated. 
SERVICE— 
Public Administration— 
Painter with Gov’t./Ottawa, Ont.........+.+00-- Jan. 31 61 |Lead poisoning contracted May 1928. 
dept. 
Elevator operator in|]Ottawa, Ont...........+.+++ icbeo i 59 |Fell down elevator shaft. 
Gov't. office. y 
Clerk in Gov’t. office|Ottawa, Ont.............655 oS 811 45 |Collapsed at his work. ee : 
Labourer with Water|Montreal, Que............+++ Feb. 14 43 |Explosion caused by blowtorch igniting gas in 
Works Dept. manhole. 4 . ; 
Woodworker with |Toronto, Ont................ Mar. 5 73 |Thumb torn while working on grooving saw. 
Gov’t. Pensions 
Dept. é 
PIT GMAD . oceci0.00 een ELM bOn WOM. vaitelie a cla-as a6 Mar. 10 68 |Collapsed while on duty. 
Mail carrier.........- Near Campbellville, Ont....} “ 26 75 |Struck by train. 
Laundering, Dyeing and 
Cleaning— ‘ ‘ 
Carter with dry |Quebec, Que...............- Feb. 15 57 |Struck by rock from blasting operations. 
cleaning co. 
Fireman of furnaces. .|Montreal, Que............+.- Mar. 18 57. |Drowned when water main burst. 
Jus epair— 3 3 
eee oe tel Me Saskatoon, Sask............ Jans - 8 21 |Strangled when clothes caught in shaft of pipe 
threading machine. ; ae : 
orem phepaeeer cree oud on On yerenenreten secs. About 35 Ba Piekeee his knee, septic poisoning. Died 
Jan. 18 eb. 7. . 
Mechanicsu,cs-ee see Wiancouviers a. Oitcceicc airs ves Mia nr Stil erorrmereiscte Burned when oil soaked clothing took fire. 
Died Mar. 12. 
estic— ‘ ‘ 
ee ace Racitaye Montreal, Que...-....ccs00e. Feb. 7 23 |Fell from fifth storey window fracturing eeu 
General worker at|/Three Rivers, Que.......... Feb. 21 39 |Burned on face, arms and legs. Died Feb. 27. 
= hotel. ; 
rofessional— 
eee. for union...! Toronto, Ontic..evatis esses Jan 8 49 |Struck by firetruck. Fractured skull. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF FATAL INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS OCCURRING 
DURING 1928 


Trade or Industry Locality 





Loceine— 
A DOUFCE veeeiccniees= 56 Enderby, B.C 
MOL TEL ne veces ole e's Salina; Bi@aceeeeiteel re sacieisls 


Wetkinan with tim- 


bering company..... West Vancouver, B.C........ sé 


Gloucester Co., N.B......... 
Lac Frontiere, Que Weed fe eravere 
Alco, B.C 


PUMPMAN esse civielele sos : 
Fee Spur, Ogaki, Ont....... 


Log maker scck. cscs ne 
Minine, Non-FERROvUs 

SMELTING AND QUAR- 

RYING— 

M etalliferous Mining— 


ITLGHyavareteietsker sisi eteictaye Montauban, Que............ 
Structural Materials— 

Labourer with sand 

and gravel com- 

DALY ehiee ee violets 
‘MANUFACTURING— 

Vegetable Foods, Drink 
and Tobacco— 

Cellarman at brew- 


Montreal, (Que since cneencss. 


Windsor, Onttic. sce s.ere.ncisis 


Stableman with 
bread and cake 
manufacturers... . 

Saw and Planing Mill 
Products— 

Scowman for 
ianllloooucooooounos Saint John Co., N.B........ 

Lineman +) Rimouski, Queslssicvses soe: 

Pulp, Paper and Paper 
Products— 
eo in box fac- 


ENOLONtO OM Gracssenielererersteie 





tor 
Tron, "Sieel and Pro- 
ducts— 
Polisher with steel 
manufacturers.....| London, Ont 


New Westminster, B.C...... 


Miscellaneous Products— 
Labourer with lea- 
ther substitute 
manufacturers..... 
ConstRUCTION— 
Buildings and 
tures— 
Steamfitter with 
plumbing and heat- 
ing company....... 


struc- 


NAD OULOL series seenet 
Miscellaneous— 

Labourer on water 

works construction 





TRANSPORTATION— 
Steam Railways— 
Mabourers ss... ...56. 
Water Transportation— 
Sailor scmeccccass sc 
Local Transportation— 
Chauffeur with trans- 
port company..... 
TRADE— 
Retail— 
Labourer with lum- 
ber company...... 


Auto driver for fish 
market 


DeaWlaloy Quensmsareeaileacien 
Point Edward, Ont 


Windsor, Ont 


SerRvice— 
Public Administration— 
Labourer on road 
TOPAITB as «seis siete 
Labourer for garbage 
removers.......... 


Montreal, Que 


Three Rivers, Que “ 


. 21 


reo 


. 24 
. 14 


» 10 


. 22 


21 


. 27 
mou 


ap L0 


- 10 
~ 10 


. 16 








About 


65 
31 


56 


52 


50 


45 
23 


33 


33 
21 


64 


21 


41 


.|Injured finger. 


Cause of Fatality 





Fell into river and drowned. 
Infection. Died Jan. 2, 1929. 


Struck by logging car and knocked from trestle 
injuring back. Died Dec. 17,1928. ; 

Injured back in logging accident. Died April 
5, 1929. 

Log fell on him injuring leg. aioe Oct. 17, 1928. 

Pneumonia following exposur 


Arm torn off. Died Feb. 28, 1929. 
Struck by falling snag. Broken neck. 





Contracted blood poisoning. Died Dec. 18, 1928. 


Paralysis. 


Hand burned when some gasoline ignited. In- 
fection. Died Feb. 1, 1929. 


Cut head while greasing wagon wheel. 


Injured knee when stepping from scow. Infection. 
Blectrocuted while dismantling transmission line. 


Injured hand. Infection. Died Mar. 5, 1929. 


Struck by falling weight bar which was knocked 
off table when polishing wheel caught on it. 
Died Mar. 5, 1929. 


Benzol poisoning. Aplastic anaemia, 


Pipe fell and struck him on head. Infection 
Died Feb. 5, 1929. 
Crushed when car overturned. 


Fell and broke three ribs. Died Dec. 23, 1928. 


Took ill while at work. Died of heart trouble 
Feb. 15, 1929. 

Injured spine when caught in line shaft and 
thrown to deck. Died Nov. 15. 


Motor accident. 


Fell into excavation while delivering lumber and 
rod pierced his body. Died about April 13, 


Run over by auto. 


Contracted pneumonia. Died Dee. 7, 1928. 


Took ill at work. Pneumonia. Died Feb. 16, 
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IMMIGRATION TO CANADA DURING THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED 
MARCH 31, 1929 


THE accompanying tables from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration and Colonization 
show the nature and extent of immigration 
into Canada during the fiscal year ended 
‘March 31, 1929, with some comparative figures 
for the previous fiscal year. Out of a total of 
167,722 immigrants 58,880 or 35 per cent were 
British, 30,560 or 18 per cent from the United 
States and 78,282 or 47 per cent from other 
countries. It should be noted that included 
in the total figures and in those for Britain are 
8,449 who came in August, 1928, under the 
special harvester movement and that later 
6,445 of these returned to their homes in the 
British Isles. During the year 38,798 Cana- 
dians returned from the United States, as 
compared with 39,887, the number previously 
given for 1927-1928. If these are included with 
those of general immigration the totals are 
201,520 for 1928-1929 and 191,484 for 1927- 
1928. 
STATEMENT OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA FOR 


THE FISCAL YEAR 1928-29, COMPARED WITH 
THAT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1927-28 


Fiscal year 1927-28 





From 




















British USA. Others Totals 
& 

ADT asac saree: 11,803 2,518 21,120 35,441 
Maywestnece vss 8,408 2,503 13,030 23,941 
SUNS ates Uy oie: 2,642 8,138 18,052 
Julyeeec... 5,032 2,101 5,155 12, 288 
August 3,791 2,623 3,828 10, 242 
September....... 3,315 2,254 3,492 9,061 
October .cvs4qsht- 3,575 2,283 3,575 9,433 
November....... 1, 816 1,739 2,349 5,904 
December........ 937 1,284 2,345 4,566 
PANUATY os ois aoc sis. 771 1, 223 1, 698 3, 692 
February........- 1,002 1,454 1,856 4,312 
Marehis. iss cess 3,150 2,383 9,132 14, 665 

otal ercsic 50,872 25,007 75,718 151,597 

Fiscal year 1928-29 
British ae Others Totals 

PATI ees aaers ators 9,680 2,927 14,376 26, 983 
IMA aoe esteseia nme 7,195 3,096 13,350 23,641 
June.. 6,820 3,320 10,163 20,303 
TOY sees cscs cis ae 4,287 3,044 8,452 15,783 
ue ishs: sepa dae *12,460 3,581 9,299 *25,340 
September....... 4,434 2,739 4,490 11,663 
MCtODEr,. 5. gaaee 4 2,514 2,667 2,860 8,041 
November....... 2,059 1,955 2,830 6, 844 
December........ 1,476 1,544 2,495 5,515 
January..... 1,133 1,573 1,458 4,164 
February. : 1,691 1,415 1,528 4,634 
iIMarchtean ccna. 5,131 2,699 6,981 14,811 

Totals..... *58, 880 30,560 78,282 | *167,722 





*During August, 1928, the special harvester movement 
from the British Isles totalled 8,449. This accounts for the 
large increase in the British movement during that month. 
Later 6,445 of these harvesters returned to their former 
homes in the British Isles. 


, H ISCAL YEA 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1929 eo 








British | Natural- 





Canadian | subjects ized 
— born with /Canadians} Totals 
citizens | Canadian] — with 
domicile | domicile 

2,915 278 120 3,313 
3,476 224 133 3,833 
3,207 240 79 8,526 
2,931 334 129 3,394 
3,122 364 116 3,602 
2,756 805 123 3,184 
2,447 178 66 2,691 
2,069 146 43 2,258 
1,967 156 31 2,154 
1,534 194 39 1,767 
1,496 162 40 1,698 
2,088 214 76 2,378 
30,008 2,795 995 83,798 





STATEMENT, OF IMMIGRATION TO CANADA 
FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDED MARCH 31, 

















1929, SHOWING SEX, OCCUPATION AND 
DESTINATION 
Via 
From 
—- |: ocean Totals 
as U.S.A. 
Sex— 
78,417 | 15,444 94,861 
33,020 7,342 40,362 
24,725 7,774 32,499 
MNOUAIS awe scetew msn cite 137,162 | 30,560 | 167,722 
Occupation— 
Farming class— 
MiaLOS ie macicisiernisie sincresiesier 67,509 5,519 73,028 
Homialesy, chistes asec tec isle 4,796 | 1,318 6,109 
Childreén'.tasnecescner «ieee 11,859 2,208 14,067 
Labouring lass— 
INEGIOS. Su asasctstelgre sissies +0 ease es 3,860 | 2,181 6,041 
Momales sacs tasnecer lene 689 306 995 
Citildreniy tenes peieecateer 1,214 357 |. 1,571 
Mechanics— 
Malesty either smsstlavea ses» 4,013 3,956 7,969 
IMemin lesiruesiscas eatin wise niet 1,272 757 2,029 
Children's 2) cccstsis cis se'sie sree 873 577 1,450 
Trading class— 
Males.s scaseas sae Earaseseiores 2,221 | 2,160 4,381 
Hemples.ascacapensepiesices « 964 848 1,812 
501 453 954 
510 193 703 
86 30 116 
104 32 136 
Female domestic servants..... 15,615 626 | 16,241 
Other classes— 
Mialesce teewet atecrcr iste terorsiciene 1,304 1,435 2,739 
MOmaless sae ates sais.siakusl sivas 9,598 | 3,462 | 13,060 
M@bildrenmeacancsicee sence 10,174 4,147 14,321 
Destination— 
IN OW el COLI: creiciniets dot ievaisioxs 1,635 193 1,828 
New Brunswick. .......2.++s0. 1,588 518 2,106 
Prince Edward Island......... 79 50 129 
QMebeCeswisimee mei scisinnstas.a 14,074 | 4,585 | 18,659 
Ontario eedotese nace stese asc 35,192 | 12,464 | 47, 656 
NLS IG OD As aig aveie erate sjoie-ore:eeue se he 56,299 | 1,352 | 57,651 
Saskatchewan......:0sss000085 11,328 | 3,461 | 14,789 
PAN OT be sets te cena alae er eietecere ets 10,926 5,317 16, 243 
British Columbia. . 2. 5002065 6,036 | 2,591 8,627 
Yukon Territory. cases cccrae se 3 22 25 
Northwest Territories......... 1 ]........ 1 
INOU E1Vell yates ciscis.cleetonenisioree 1 G 8 
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SraTeMENT of Immigration to Canada, by ori- 
gins, for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1929. 








British— 
English. . 30,355 
ea Shae eters sce Orr an so onan 9,199 
eC Ha e ere ae ncn ete eLOs Lo. 
AV Viel seer uietieer ire tier <meta si pinot itel <)ivste 3,189 
Total eee ACen) OscoU 
Preferred races— 
Belgian 0a see eee ae os, eee 
Danish ck eee te. Okt one OFO LE 
SUGGES s evo cote 1,599 
Winnishive ope weeds oe eas ost OS00L 
Mrencher siete ee) crate 745 
Gerinian eee ae oem O00 
IGAHCH.5 po Golde oo Do od OO Go 24 
INDATEEAMs odoG 66 ob be Ga oa oO seme 
Swedish. . eRe COAT ease ON Oe 
Shvsicisiaie GMa “bat Mo MELT echo end jecncrercan 490 
Motali ween is eee SOO 
United States.. .. 30,560 
Other races— 
FAllbanianeereils Jioct cs cel renteea te 28 
Arabian... .. Fae sree eke 1 
EATIMCNIAM cs) ayer ise viel etet aye. sist Sreunete Aik 
Austrian.. .. 409 





EMIGRATION FROM GREAT BRITAIN IN 1928 


HE British Ministry of Labour Gazette, 
April, 1929, gives a compilation of sta- 
tistics of emigration from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland during 1928, with particulars 
of the occupations of the emigrants. 


The following table shows the numbers of 
emigrants of British nationality from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to the principal 
countries in each of the last two years: 











Country of Future Permanent 1927 1928 
Residence 

British North America............ 52,916 54,709 
UBtLLAlionwen circ aes eerleaiem ieee 40,991 28,714 
New Zealand ey nsteteak sccm sisters 7,841 4,975 
Other parts of the British Empire.. 20,985 20,584 
, Totals, British Empire.... 122,733 108, 982 
WnitedsS tates sac netics ene c «coasters 25, 662 22,345 
Other Foreign Countries........... 5,110 5,507 
Totals, All Destinations. .. 153,505 136, 834 





The occupations of the emigrants during 
1928 are stated as follows:— 








Bohemianeemae tetas eee ma meme 8 
Bulgarian... spa sels ee ern 282 
Croatian. . 990 
Czech.. is) haa hae een? 846 
Dalmatian carci ieee rome 1 
Mast) Indians. sect eee een nen ete 52 
PH shhonianeeen omer ome ele mrcieetetettor 92 
Gneekas Se Steere. suict-n easkesien i 736 
Ttaliatic < saweere Kayak eee ae nck: 792 
Japanese... .. .. 445 
Jewish.. 3,301 
Jugo-Slav.. SCRA EIESS PROPS Wine 2:824 
Lettishee see er cimetce teaenerom net 74 
Lithuanian. . ote MRS ads Pare hee 1,608 
Magyar staei) bom ert om omer ete 2a 
Mal tesesce te worm ier iaen Mrmr cues 18 
Mor avialie cette tee tie iene en ereunare 4 
INie pr ovactaeremelciaet: Mayan ot-Pkortm om 96 
Persian sane. sulci at Setebereys ets 1 
Poli shy Meigs Garewal mas tone- oneLom y= 8,269 
Portuguese. . 12 
Roumanian. . Fe ge serv Nay dot 284 
Russian. Seeae Pens sete ceo. emeeees 908 
Ruthenian. . 5,571 
RGdstchigh, Go ae ca gr oc ool 00 o8 390 
Sllovaleict cic acces SES Gee mC OU 
HOPMAN Ver Elo! SS Boo SM SIS besa 18 
Spanish Americane. ‘s0. 00. S 
Shawohineg Sc OGM ao, Geet oa 66 OD 06 75 
UMitgeklies AGO nae ows Salon 6c 3 
Totalay Bosse 48,703 
Grand totale. . tae eect ReLGieiee 
Occupations 1928 
Males (18 years and over):— 

Agricultural toccsccasnci acne e cercioere eoerderne ee 12,478 
Commercial, finance and insurance............ 9,187 
Professionals: 2. ..ceceme ness omen sa eeee 2,653 

Skilled Trades— 
Mining and quarrying............. 6,531 
Metal and engineering........... 5, 806 
Buildings scsemncoseeeemesnetee 944 
Other ee seeasnsiteontasins gene Geen. 5,194 
Transport and communications............+.+ 2,050 
Labourers not in agriculture or transport...... 6, 942 
Other and ill-defined occupations............. 5, 947 
Totalssmales avers eters cree eee 67,552 

Females (18 years and over):— 

Domestic, hotel, etc., service...............5- 11, 264 
Commercial, finance and insurance,........... 2,867 
Professional tse isis ame eevee ett eee teas 2,702 
ee ae 5 als MEER wisn ah Ame ete taskeers 874 
Wife or housewife (not otherwise described). . 21,411 
Other and ill-defined occupations............ 6,560 
Totals, femalesiecearnensere sonst Gen lens 45,678 





In comparing the distribution among the 
groups of occupations of the male emigrants 
of 18 years and upwards in 1928 and in 1927, 
allowance must be made for the persons who 
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sailed in August, 1928, for harvest work in 
Canada. Of the 8,449 men recruited for this 
purpose, the great majority were shown in 
the Board of Trade passenger lists as ‘emi- 
grants”; 39 per cent of such “emigrants” were 
recorded in the mining and quarrying group, 
16 per cent in “other skilled trades”, 39 per 
cent as labourers, and the occupations of the 
remaining 7 per cent were classified as “other 
and ill-defined.” If allowance is made for these 
harvesters the distribution of the remaining 
emigrants between the various occupations 


shows little alteration in 1928 as compared with 
1927. Again, as regards the return movement 
of adult males to Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, the increase of 4,000 in 1928 as com- 
pared with 1927, is accounted for by the 
numbers of harvesters (recorded as “immi- 
grants”) who returned to Great Britain from 
Canada in the fourth quarter of 1928. These 
returning harvesters account for the increased 
numbers shown in the mining and quarrying 
group, and as labourers (not in agriculture or 
transport). 





RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Canadian Border Workers Held to be 
Immigrants in U.S.A. 


The United States Supreme Court, in a 
judgment delivered by Mr. Justice Sutherland 
on April 8, 1929, reversed the decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals at 
New York in March, 1928 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
March, 1928, page 336). The decision affects 
the right of workers residing in Canada to 
cross the international border to temporary 
employment in the United States. The lower 
Court had held that this right was secured to 
such workers by the terms of the Jay Treaty 
entered into by Canada and the United States 
in 1794, which permitted persons of either 
nationality to transact “ business Yet inethe 
neighbouring country, and for that purpose to 
enter the country temporarily without being 
subject to the usual immigration restrictions. 


The respondents in this case were Mary 
Cook, a British subject born in Scotland, and 
Antonio Danelon, a native of Italy. Both 
sought admission to the United States on De- 
cember 1, 1927, as non-immigrants under the 
excepting clause (2) of Section 3 of the Im- 
migration Act of 1924, which defines an im- 
migrant as “any alien except....(2) an alien 
visiting the United States temporarily as a 
tourist, or temporarily for business or 
pleasure,” etc. Both applicants were denied 
admission by the immigration authorities on 
the ground that they were quota-immigrants 
within the meaning of the Act, and did not 


come within the excepting clause above 
quoted. 
The following departmental regulation 


adopted under 24 of the act, has been in force 
since September, 1925. “ Temporary visits... 
for the purpose of performing labour for hire 
are not considered to be within the purview 
of section 3 (2) of the act.” It was not dis- 
puted that both aliens were properly excluded 
if the validity of this regulation is established. 


In habeas corpus proceedings, brought in 
behalf of the two aliens, the Federal Dis- 
trict Court for the Western District of New 
York sustained the action of the immigration 
officials and dismissed the writ. On appeal, 
this judgment was reversed by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, which held that an alien 
crossing from Canada to the United States 
daily to labour for hire was not an immigrant, 
but a visitor for business within the meaning 
of section 3 (2) of the act. 

Mr. Justice Sutherland, in his judgment in 
the Supreme Court, pointed out that “the 
decision below affects not only aliens crossing 
daily from Canada to labour in the United 
States, but, if followed, will extend to include 
those entering the United States for the same 
purpose from all countries, including Canada, 
who intend to remain for any period of time 
embraced within the meaning of the word 
‘temporary. By the immigration rules, this 
time is defined as a reasonable fixed period to 
be determined by the examining officer, which 
may be extended from time to time, though 
not to exceed one year altogether from the 
date of original entry. Thus, if the view of 
the court below prevail, it will result that 
aliens—not native of Canada or any other 
American country named in 4 (c),—whose en- 
try as immigrants is precluded, may land as 
temporary visitors and remain at work in the 
United States for weeks or months at a 
time.” 

In regard to the bearing of the Jay Treaty 
on this case the Supreme Court held that that 
treaty was abrogated by the war of 1812. Dis- 
cussing the effect of war upon treaties In 
general the judgment declared as follows:— 


“There seems to be fairly common agree- 
ment that, at least, the following treaty 
obligations remain in force:—stipulations in 
respect of what shall be done in a state of 
war; treaties of cession, boundary, and the 
like; provisions giving the right to citizens 
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or subjects of one of the high contracting 
powers to continue to hold and transmit land 
in the territory of the other; and, generally 
provisions which represent completed acts. 
On the other hand, treaties of amity, of alli- 
ance, and the like, having a political character, 
the object of which ‘is to promote relations 
of harmony between nation and nation,’ are 
generally regarded as belonging to the class 
of treaty stipulations that are absolutely an- 
nulled by war.” 

After a discussion of various previous deci- 
sions, Mr. Justice Sutherland proceeded:— 
“Tt is true, as respondents assert, that citizens 
and subjects of the two countries continued 
after the War of 1812, as before, freely to 
pass and repass the international boundary 
line. And so they would have done if there 
never had been a treaty on the subject. Until 
a very recent period, the policy of the United 
States, with certain definitely specified excep- 
tions, had been to open its doors to all comers 
without regard to their allegiance. This policy 
sufficiently accounts for the acquiescence of 
the Government in the continued exercise of 
the crossing privilege upon the part of the 
inhabitants of Canada, with whom we have 
always been upon the most friendly terms; 
and a presumption that such acquiescence 
recognized a revival of the treaty obligation 
cannot be indulged.” 

On the claim of the respondents that they 
were within the terms of the excepting clause 
(b) in the definition of “immigrants” Mr. 
Justice Sutherland said:— 

“The contention is that respondents were 
temporary visitors for business; and the case 
is, therefore, narrowed to the simple inquiry 
whether the word ‘business,’ as used in the 
statute, includes ordinary work for hire. The 
word is one of flexibility; and, when used in 
a statute, its meaning depends upon the con- 
text or upon the purposes of the legislation. 
It may be so used as either to include or ex- 
clude labour; ‘for though labour may be busi- 
ness, it is not necessarily so, and the con- 
verse, is equally true, that business is not 
always labour’. The true sense in which 
the word was here employed will be best as- 
certained by considering the policy, necessity 
and causes which induced the enactment. 

“The various acts of Congress since 1916 
evince a progressive policy of restricting im- 
migration. The history of this legislation 
points clearly to the conclusion that one of 
its great purposes was to protect American 
labour against the influx of foreign labour. 
In the report of the House Committee to 
aecompany the bill which became the Quota 
Act of May 19, 1921, it was stated that one 
of the causes which called for the immediate 


passage of an act to restrict immigration was: 
‘2. Large unemployment in the United States 
making it impracticable for the United States 
to accept a heavy immigration.’ And further: 
‘in the opinion of a majority of the members 
of this committee the economic aspects of 
immigration alone call for the passage of this 
restrictive legislation, if there were no other 
reasons.’ In the Senate report upon the same 
bill one of the evils pointed out was that a 
large part of the new immigration had been 
of a migratory character, immigrants coming 
to the United States not so much for the pur- 
pose of permanent residence as to seek tem- 
porary profitable employment. The report of 
the House Committee to accompany the bill 
which afterwards became the Act of 1924, now 
under consideration, likewise makes clear that 
protection of American labour was one of the 
controlling reasons for further restriction of 
immigration. The committee, after pointing 
out that various suggested plans for admitting 
labourers and farmers had been rejected, said: 
‘As has been so often said with reference to 
the demand for the admission of labourers, 
the present gain is not worth the future cost.’ 

“In view of this definite policy, it cannot be 
supposed that Congress intended, by admit- 


ting aliens temporarily for business, to permit 


their coming to labour for hire in competition 
with American workmen, whose protection it 
was one of the main purposes of the legis- 
lation to secure. 

“The word ‘ business,’ as here used, must be 
limited in application to intercourse of a com- 
mercial character; and we hold that the de- 
partmental regulation, to the effect that tem- 
porary visits for the purpose of performing 
labour for hire, are not within the purview 
of 3 (2) of the act, is in accordance with the 
Congressional intent.” 

Employee preparing Meal is not in Course 
of His Employment 


Two brothers named Ewan were employed 
by the Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
Company in the woods, each receiving a wage 
of $5 a day, and each paying the employer 
$1 a day for their meals. Becoming dis- 
satisfied with the camp arrangements, they 
applied for, and received from the engineer in 
charge, permission to board themselves. The 
company lent them a tent and cooking 
utensils to assist them in carrying out this 
arrangement, and also supplied them with the 
provisions they required for 50 cents a day, 
the men saving 50 cents a day by cooking for 
themselves. On a certain day, before starting 
out for their day’s work in trenching oper- 
ations, the two men lit a fire and cooked their 
breakfast, after which, by their own account, 
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they extinguished the fire by pouring water 
over it. Later in the morning fire broke out 
in the vicinity of the spot where they had 
breakfasted, and being fanned by a strong wind 
overran lands on which another party had a 
license to cut timber, burning standing timber 
and also a quantity of posts and poles. This 
other party brought an action against the 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company, 
claiming that the fire was caused by the 
negligence of the company’s workmen in the 
course of their employment, or alternatively, 
that the company’s workmen set out a fire on 
the company’s property in the midst of in- 
flammable material, and did not totally ex- 
tinguish it but allowed it to spread and 
damage the plaintiff's property. To this 
claim the company set up two defences: first, 
that the fire in question was not kindled by 
its workmen and, secondly, that if it was, its 
workmen in so kindling it were not acting in 
the course of their employment. 

The trial Judge found in favour of the 
plaintiff, holding that the fire which destroyed 
their property had its origin in the fire kindled 
by the Ewan brothers for the purpose of cook- 
ing their meals, and that at the time it was so 
kindled they were acting in the course of their 
employment. This judgment was affirmed by 
the British Columbia Court of Appeal, one 
judge dissenting. 

The defendant then appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada, which reversed the judg- 
ment of the Provincial Court of Appeal. 

Mr. Justice Lamont, in the course of his 
judgment, said: “Having, by the terms of 
their employment, to board themselves, the 
appellant (that is, the defendant) was under 
no obligation to cook their meals or to see 
that they obtained them. It was argued, 
however, that as eating waS a necessary 
operation, the preparation of their meals was 
incidental to their employment and that 
therefore, while engaged in preparing their 
meals the workmen were acting in the course 
of their employment. The acts of a work- 
man which come within the scope of his 
employment are in general determined by the 
terms of the contract, including the terms 
implied as well as those expressed.” 

After citing various English judgments on 
the question of the terms to be implied, his 
Lordship proceeded :— 


“In view of these and other authorities to 
which we were referred, I am of opinion that 
before it can be held that the Ewan brothers 
were in the course of their employment when 
they lighted the fire which escaped and did 
damage to the respondents’ property, it must 
be shown that the lighting of that fire was an 


act which they were under a contractual 
obligation to perform as a duty to their 
employer, or which their employer had 
ordered them to do. The appellant in this 
case did not order workmen to hght a fire nor 
were the workmen under any contractual 
obligation to do so. Their contract called 
upon them to board themselves which * * * 
did not constitute a contractual obligation on 
their part as a duty to the appellant to cook 
their meals. It was necessary for them to have 
food if they wished to be in physical con- 
dition to do their work, just as it was 
necessary for them to wear stout boots while 
performing it, but in securing these necessary 
things they were doing something for them- 
selves rather than discharging a duty towards 
the appellant. 

“Tf, instead of cooking their own food, the 
Ewan brothers had, without loss of time to 
their employers, gone elsewhere for their 
meals the appellant could not have objected 
thereto for it was none of its concern. Once 
the workmen had finished their eight hours’ 
work in any one day they were, it seems to 
me, at liberty, so far as the appellant was 
concerned, to go where they wished and to do 
what they pleased until they commenced their 
next day’s work. 

“T am, therefore, of the opinion that when 
they lighted the fire which escaped and 
damaged the respondents’ property the Ewan 
brothers were not acting in the course of the 
employment.” ; 

His Lordship next discussed various other 
aspects of this case including the point that 
the workmen were trespassers in the property 
of the plaintifis; who had passively acqui- 
esced in the act of trespass. On this point 
he said:— 

“Tf a farmer sees a workman taking a short 
cut across his field to and from his work, 
and smoking as he goes, must he forbid him to 
smoke on his premises on pain of being liable 
for damages in case the smoker, after light- 
ing his pipe, throws down a lighted match 
which sets fire to the grass, spreads to the 


adjoining property and _ there occasions 
damage? I do not think the law goes so 
far. I am unable to see how an occupler 


can be said to bring a person upon his land 
simply because when he sees him there he 
takes no steps to put him off.” 

The appeal was allowed, and judgment 
entered for the defendants, the action being 
dismissed with costs in all courts. 


Murdock et al versus Consolidated Mining, 
Smelting and Power Company, Limited. 
Supreme Court of Canada (1929) 1 Dominion 
Law Reports, page 913. 
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Workman assuming Risk not entitled to 
Damages for Injury 


A workman was employed to assist in the 
reconstruction of a store building in the 
Province of Quebec. It was necessary first to 
demolish a small two-story extension at the 
back of the store, but this demolition was 
being carried out by the employer himself. 
On a certain day the employer was engaged 
in pulling down the roof of the extension, and 
when the workman offered to assist him in 
doing so he refused the offer. The employer 
stated moreover that he positively forbade 
the workman to mount on the roof. In 
spite of this order the workman persisted in 
his offer, and mounted to the roof, which gave 
way suddenly, precipitating both men to the 
ground, a distance of about twelve feet. In 
his fall the workman sustained a broken ankle. 
The employer called a doctor, who rendered 
first aid, and also offered to obtain treatment 
from another doctor, but the injured work- 
man submitted to treatment by an inexperi- 
enced bonesetter who prescribed pouliices and 
salves for a fractured bone. As a result of 
the accident and the improper treatment the 
workman’s ankle became permanently stiff. 
He took action for $6,000 damages. The ac- 
tion was dismissed by the Superior Court 
at Abitibi, and this judgment, on appeal by 
the plaintiff, was affirmed by the Court of 
King’s Bench, Quebec. In the course of the 
judgment in the latter court it was stated 
that the work at which the plaintiff sustained 
injury was no part of the workman’s duty, 
and that “he assumed the risk attendant upon 
his embarking on the insecure floor of the 
partially demolished extension on his own in- 
itiative, and in full knowledge of the possible 
danger of a collapse. I am at a loss to con- 
ceive how the learned trial judge could have 
come to any other conclusion than that the 
accident was due to the appellant’s voluntary 
act. 

Ayotte versus Marleau (Quebec), Rapports 

Judiciaires, Cour du Banc du Rot (en 
Appel), April, 1929, page 343. 





“Labour’s Case in Parliament’ 


The Canadian Brotherhood of Railroad Em- 
ployees has published in booklet form a selec- 
tion from speeches on labour tonics delivered 
on various occasions during the past seven 
years by Mr. J. 8S. Woodsworth, member of 
Parliament for Winnipeg North Centre, and 
leader of the labour group in the House since 
1921. The book is edited by Mr. J. L. Cohen, 


a lawyer and labour research specialist of 
Toronto. It contains a preface contributed 
by Mr. A. E. Mosher, president of the Broth- 
erhood, who gives an account of the activities 
of the labour members in recent years. The 
subject of the addresses contained in the 
booklet are as follows: Labour and politics; 
Canada’s natural resources; the socialization 
of industry; the Canadian banking system; 
the standard of living and social insurance; 
Unemployment; Civil liberties; Trade rela- 
tions and immigration; Taxation; Capital 
levy; Proportional representation ; Constitu- 
tional amendments and Dominion autonomy ; 
Militarism and war. 





Safety of Life at Sea 


The International Conference on Safety of 
Life at Sea met at London during April, the 
delegates in attendance including representa- 
tives of the following countries:—Belgium, 
Denmark, Finland, France, Germany, Italy, 
Japan, The Netherlands, Norway, Russia, 
Spain, Sweden, and the United States, besides 
the delegations of the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, the Irish Free State and 
India. Representatives from the League of 
Nations were also present. The object of the 
convention was the conclusion of an inter- 
national convention to provide for the safety 
of life in passenger ships engaged in inter- 
national voyages. The subject was considered 
under the following heads:— 


(1) Measures to avert the occurrence of 
accidents; 


(2) Construction of ships so as to mitigate 
the effect of accidents should they occur; 

(3) Means for obtaining assistance should 
accidents occur; and 


; (4) Means for sustaining lift until that as- 
sistance arrived or the security of the land 
was reached. 





Myr. Victor A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of 
the Workmen's Compensation Board of On- 
tario, recently called attention to the special 
dangers of workmen engaged in the erection 
of large buildings. “The dangers on high 
buildings are too great to be ignored,” he said, 
“and we propose to take action. Trouble was 
prevalent in Ottawa lately, when steel workers 
were dropping red-hot rivets on workers of 
other trades working below them. Sometimes 
there were serious accidents because there was 
no planking on the floors.” He felt that more 
protection should be given bricklayers and 
other trades against this. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL VALIDITY OF DOMINION LEGISLATION 
RESPECTING COMBINES 


Text of Judgment of the Supreme Court of Canada delivered April 30 1929 


IN THE SUPREME COURT OF CANADA 


IN THE MATTER of a Reference as to the Validity of The Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 
1927, Chapter 26, and of Section 498 of the Criminal Code 


Questions and formal answers thereto :— 


1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 26, ultra vires the Parliament 
of Canada, either in whole or in part, and if so, in what particular or particulars, 
or to what extent? The answer is No. 


2: Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ultra vires the Parliament of Canada, and if so, 
in what particular or particulars, or to what extent? The answer is No. 


(Signed) L. P. Durr, 
P. B. Mienavtt, 
E. L. Newcomss, 
T. RINFRET, 
J. H. Lamont, 
R. Sire. 


Durr J—(Concurred in by Rinfret and Smith JJ.) 


The scope of the 27th head of sec. 91 of the British North America Act under these 
words, (“The Criminal Law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction, but 
including the procedure in criminal matters,”) has been described in sweeping terms by the 
judgment of the Privy Council in Attorney General of Ontario v. Hamilton Street Railway 
Co., [1903] A.C. 524, at pages 528 and 529. The Lord Chancellor (Lord Halsbury) in delivering 
the judgment there, said, 

“The question turns upon a very simple consideration. The reservation of the 
criminal law for the Dominion of Canada is given in clear and intelligible words which 
must be construed according to their natural and ordinary signification. Those words 
seem to their Lordships to require, and indeed to admit, of no plainer exposition than 
the language itself affords. Sect. 91, sub-s. 27, of the British North America Act, 1867, 
reserves for the exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ‘the 
criminal law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction.’ It is, therefore, 
the criminal law in its widest sense that is reserved, and it is impossible, notwithstanding 
the very protracted argument to which their Lordships have listened, to doubt that an 
infraction of the Act, which in its original form, without the amendment afterwards 
introduced, was in operation at the time of confederation, 1s an offence against the criminal 
law. The fact that from the criminal law generally there is one exception, namely, 
‘the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction,’ renders it more clear, if anything 
were necessary to render it more clear, that with that exception (which obviously does 
not include what has been contended for in this case) the criminal law, in its widest 
sense, is reserved for the exclusive authority of the Dominion Parliament.” 


The question for consideration in that case was the competency of the Ontario Legisla- 
ture to pass an enactment respecting the observance of Sunday, and the subject of the 
paragraph just quoted is the exclusive jurisdiction of the Parliament of Canada. 
Nevertheless, some limitation upon the general words of sec. 91 (27) is necessarily 
implied by (1) the fact itself that co-ordinate exclusive authority in respect of a variety 
of subjects is vested in the provincial legislatures, and executive authority of the same 
order in the provincial governments, and (2) character of the enactments of sec. 92. This 
has been recognized in a series of cases, The Dominion License Acts reference, the Board 
of Commerce case, [1922] 1 A.C. 191, the Altorney General of Ontario v. The Reciprocal 
Insurers [1924] AJC. 328, Attorney General of Canada v. Attorney General of Alberta [1916] 


1 A.C. 588, Snider’s case [1925] A.C. 396, 
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The words of head 27 read in their widest sense would enable Parliament to take notice 
of conduct in any field of human activity, by prohibiting acts of a given description and 
declaring such acts to be criminal and punishable as such. But it is obvious that the con- 
stitutional autonomy of the provinces would disappear, if it were open to the Dominion to 
employ its powers under head 27 for the purpose of controlling by such means the conduct 
of persons charged with responsibility for the working of provincial institutions. It is quite 
clear also that the same result would follow, if it were competent to Parliament, by the use 
of those powers, to prescribe and indirectly to enforce rules of conduct, to which the pro-= 
vincial legislatures had not given their sanction, in spheres exclusively allotted to provincial 
control. This has been fully elaborated in the series of cases just mentioned. 

Second, the language of head 27 must be read in the light of head 15 of section 92. 
Provincial legislative enactments in relation to matters falling within the various heads of 
section 92 may by force of head 15 prescribe sanctions of fine and imprisonment for regu- 
lations in respect of such matiers; and such regulations may be cf such a character, that 
but for the language of head 27 of section 91, the offences thus created would be described 
without hesitation as criminal offences—regulations, for example, for the preservation of public 
health, order and decency. Hodge v. The Queen, 9 App. Cas. 117. The exclusive jurisdiction 
of the Dominion in relation to “ Criminal Law” under section 91 is not incompatible with the 
possession by the provinces of this jurisdiction; although there is the highest authority for 
applying to proceedings for enforcing the penal clauses of such enactments the description 
“criminal”; and notwithstanding that it appears to have been assumed, in Nadan v. The 
King, [1926] A.C. 482, that such proceedings come within the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Parliament under head 27, section 91 “procedure in criminal cases.” 

It is of course essential to the exercise of this jurisdiction by the provinces that the 
substantive provisions shall, within the sense of section 92, have “relation to” such “local” 
or “private” matters, as fall within the scope of the subjects designated by the heads of 
that section. 

The existence of this undoubted jurisdiction of the provinces necessarily affects the 
operation of the powers conferred upon the Dominion under head 27, section 91. Evidently 
the Act does not contemplate the use of these powers for the purpose merely of creating 
sanctions for rules of law in relation to such matters in their provincial aspects. Matters 
however, which in one aspect and for one purpose fall within the jurisdiction of a province 
over the subjects designated by one or more of the heads of section 92 may in another 
aspect and for another purpose be proper subjects of legislation under 91, and in particular 
under head 27. 

This may be illustrated by reference to the subject matters of section 92 (13) “Property 
and Civil Rights.” You cannot create a new criminal offence without directly affecting civil 
rights. The characteristic rules of the Criminal Law, rules designed for the protection of the 
State and its institutions, for the security of property and the person and public order, rules 
for the suppression of practices which the Criminal Law notices as deserving chastisement 
by the State, and so on, all are rules restricting the liberty of action of the subjects of the 
State, and in that sense affecting civil rights; but such acts and neglects are not as a rule 
viewed by the Criminal Law in their juristic aspect, but in their actual effects, physical or 
moral, as harmful to some interest which it is the duty of the State to protect. They are 
concerned primarily not with rights, with their creation, the conditions of their exercise, 
or their extinction; but with some evil or some menace, moral or physical, which the law 
aims to prevent or suppress through the control of human conduct. 

Fraud, for example, may be of such a character as to constitute an actionable wrong 
or a criminal offence. The law in relation to civil rights, while necessarily concerned with 
defining the elements of the wrong entailing the civil responsibility of the wrong-doer, is 
primarily concerned with the victim’s right of reparation, while the Criminal Law deais 
with the fraud as such, as something deserving of punishment at the hands of the State. 
So in the case of contracts. An agreement involving bribery of a public official may be a 
criminal offence because the law marks such acts of corruption as criminal and punishes 
them. The law in relation to civil rights, the law of contracts, takes note of the elements 
of the transaction which give it character as bribery, but solely for the purpose of denying 
to the parties the legal right of enforcing it. 

These considerations do not provide of course any precise formula for discriminating 
between Criminal Law and legislation in relation to property and civil rights. But the 
indicia suggested by them would probably be sufficient in most cases for deciding to which 
of these two categories a given enactment belongs. Indeed as to the first fourteen heads 
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of section 92, there would probably be little difficulty in determining whether or not legis- 

lation dealing with matters falling in their provincial aspects within the subjects designated 

by those heads is truly legislation from the provincial point of view, or legislation dealing 

ae oe matters in some aspect within the jurisdiction of the Dominion under section 91, 
ead 27. 

On the other hand, matters falling within section 16 come under the jurisdiction of a 
province because they are matters “merely local” or “merely private” within the province, 
in the sense of section 92. Prohibitions may tbe enacted under the authority of that head 
under sanction of fine and imprisonment, with the object of abating or preventing a local 
evil in the interests of public order or decency, which as we have seen may be perfectly 
valid and plausible arguments may be adduced in support of the view, that all such enact- 
ments are valid, provided they do not trench upon topics already dealt with by the Criminal 
Law of the Dominion, expressly or tacitly, and do not intervene in subject matters which 
by their “very nature belong to the domain of criminal jurisprudence.” The exclusive 
jurisdiction of the Dominion in relation to Criminal Law is not, as I have said, incompatible 
with the creation by provincial enactment of offences which it has been held properly fall 
within the description “criminal.” But if such matters present aspects which are appropriate 
subjects for criminal legislation, and at the same time are not “merely local or private” 
within the several provinces, it does not follow that they may not be the subject of valid 
legislation under the powers conferred by section 91 (27). 

The matter of section 498 is not property and civil rights. It strikes at agreements, no 
doubt, but not at those agreements as juridical acts, as having effects in point of law, in 
creating rights between the parties. The legislation aims at suppressing certain practices 
calculated, in the view of Parliament, to limit competition and produce the evil of high 
prices. Agreements of defined classes are dealt with from that point of view and from that 
point of view only. Nor can the matter of section 498 be described as matter “merely local 
or private” within the several provinces. The combinations struck at, rarely, in their origin 
or in their operation, take account of provincial boundaries. There is in this respect little 
if any resemblance between section 498 and the enactments which were the subjects of 
decision in the Dominion Liquor Licence Acis reference, in the Board of Commerce case 
(supra) or in Snider’s case (supra). In the enactments in debate in those cases, the penal 
provisions were merely incidental. There was an attempt, in each case, in the substantive 
provisions of the impeached enactment, to regulate matters which were unquestionably 
“merely local” or “merely private” in each of the Provinces in a manner which could, it was 
held, not be justified, as an exercise of the powers conferred by the residuary clause or 
the 2nd head of section 91. 

It was argued that the Dominions jurisdiction only enables Parliament to legislate in 
relation to offences which were criminal offences at the time of Confederation, or to offences 
which in “their very nature” belong to the domain “of the Criminal Law”. It is difficult 
to understand upon what justification the Dominion Parliament can be denied the power 
under sec. 91 to declare any act to be a crime, which in its opinion is such a violation of 
generally accepted standards of conduct, as to deserve chastisement as a crime. The views 
of the community as to what deserves punishment, change from generation to generation. 
Practices calculated to imperil health and safety, or to prejudice the moral standards of 
the community may become in the course of a few years so widely prevalent to to create 
a general demand for the abatement and prevention of them by State action in the sphere 
of the Criminal Law. Other acts, once within the scope of the Criminal Law, may, in the 
course of time, come to be regarded as outside the proper domain of State interference. It 
js difficult to understand on what principle the Court is to review the decisions of Parlia- 
ment in seeking to adapt the Criminal Law to successive phases of public opinion in such 
matters. I am assuming of course that Parliament in such decisions is not attempting to 
deal with matters committed to the provinces in their provincial aspects. Moreover, prac- 
tices tending to limit competition, to foster monopolies in the popular sense, to enhance 
prices (the practices of forestalling, regrating and engrossing), were for centuries treated 
as crimes and were regarded by the law as crimes mala in se; the matter of sec. 498 is a 
kindred topic. 

I do not intend by what I have said to imply that Dominion legislation on the subject 
of the criminal law is necessarily ultra vires because it deals with a matter which is local 
in one or more of the provinces. 

As to the Combines Investigation Act, that is an Act which, as its name imports, 
provides for the investigation of matters touching the existence of a Combine or the pending 
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formation of a Combine; and further provides that where @s the result of investigation, it 
appears that such a Combine exists, the Governor-in-Council may in appropniate cases cause 
the reduction or abolition of any customs duty imposed on any article affected by it, and 
where it appears that there has been abuse of his privileges by the holder of aly patent 
under the Patent Act, in the manner set out by the Act, the Minister of Justice may exhibit 
an information in the Exchequer Court of Canada praying the revocation of the Patent, and 
authority is given to the Court to give judgment accordingly. The Act also provides that 
anybody knowingly assisting in the formation of a Combine shall be guilty of an indictable 
offence, and punishable on conviction at the instance of the Solicitor-General of Canada or 
an Attorney-General of the Province. Throughout the Act the word “\Combines” denotes, 


“eombines which have operated or are likely to operate to the detriment or against the 
interest of the public, whether consumers, producers or others, and which 


(a) are mergers, trusts or monopolies, so called; or 


(b) result from the purchase, lease, or other acquisition by any person of any control 
over or interest in the whole or part of the business of any other person; or 


(c) result from any actual or tacit contract, agreement, arrangement, or combination 

which has or is designed to have the effect of 

(i) limiting facilities for transporting, producing, manufacturing, supplying, storing 
or dealing, or 

(ii) preventing, limiting or lessening manufacture or production, or 

(iii) fixing a common price or a resale price, or a common rental, or a common cost 
of storage or transportation, or 

(iv) enhancing the price, rental or cost of article, rental, storage or transporta- 
tion, or 

(v) preventing or lessening competition in, or substantially controlling within any 
particular area or district or generally, production, manufacture, purchase, barter, 
sale, storage, transportation, insurance or supply, or 

(vi) otherwise restraining or injuring trade or commerce.” 


That part of the Act which makes it a criminal offence to assist in the formation of a 
Combine, has in principle been already discussed. 

As to the other provinces, they may be looked upon from two points of view. First, 
one may consider them from the point of view of the responsibility imposed upon Parlia- 
ment in respect of trade and commerce, especially the responsibility in relation to trade with 
foreign countries and customs and excise duties. It is hardly necessary to observe that trade 
combinations and their effect upon competition and the results of competition have a special 
importance and significance in view of the settled policy of this country in the matter of 
protective duties. To the general belief that such duties, when imposed upon the scale on 
which they are maintained in this country, tend in their effects to facilitate the operation 
of plans for reducing competition and maintaining prices, there can be little doubt that 
legislation such as Sec. 498 in the Criminal ‘Code and the Statute we are now considering is 
very largely due. It appears to me that legislative authority over trade and commerce with 
foreign countries, and particularly over such aspects of those subjects as are related to the 
economic conditions and tendencies arising from the law in force on those subjects, must 
embrace the authority to legislate for such investigations as those authorized by this Act. 
It is quite true, combinations in relation to transport and to insurance would not appear, 
ex facie, to be directly connected with the imposition of custom duties, but the Dominion has 
a special jurisdiction in relation to insurance, jurisdiction touching, that is to say, the rights 
of foreign countries and foreigners generally to engage in the business of insurance in Canada; 
and considering that the design of the reigning trade policy is to encourage domestic trade, 
and that its effectiveness for that end may depend upon the character of the facilities for, 
and the nates of, domestic transport, the authority to conduct such investigations ought, in a 
fair view of the matter, to enable Parliament to include the subject of transport within the 
scope of them. 

The other point of view is that of the responsibility of the Dominion with regard to the 
Criminal Law. The authority in relation to the Criminal Law and Criminal procedure given 
by sec. 91 (27), would appear to confer wpon the Dominion, not as an incidental power merely, 
but as an essential part of it, the power to provide for investigation into crime, actual and 
potential. 
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An attempt was made on the argument to bring this Statute under the decision of the 
Privy Council in relation to the Combines and Fair Prices Act. There is no doubt that 
parts of the present Statute are taken from ihe earlier Act, but the provisions of the earlier 
Act which gave character to that Act have disappeared. 

The former Statute in its substantive enactments on the subject of Combines, conferred 
upon the Board of Commerce, a Board created by Dominion legislation, composed of 
persons named by the Dominion Government, the authority and the duty to enquire into the 
existence of Combines and plans for the formation of Combines, and to suppress, by order 
of the Board, the Combines themselves, and practices associated with Combines, in so far as 
the Board might think it right and in the public interest to do so. The present Act gives no 
such power of regulation. 

Both questions should be answered in the negative. 


Newcomse J—(Concurred in by Mignault and Lamont JJ.) 


Two questions have been propounded by the Governor General in Council for hearing 
and consideration under the usual practice. They are:— 


“1. Is the Combines Investigation Act, R.S.C. 1927, Chapter 26, ultra vires the Parlia- 
ment of Canada, either i whole or in part, and, if so, in what particular or 
particulars, or to what extent? 


“2. Is Section 498 of the Criminal Code ulira vires the Parliament of Canada, and, 
if so, in what particular or particulars, or to what extent?” 


Counsel were heard on behalf of the Attorney General of Canada and also for several of 
the provinces, and counsel were also heard on behalf of the Amalgamated Builders Council 
and Amalgamated Clothing Industries Council, and for the Proprietary Articles Trade 
Association; these bodies having been authorized by the Court to be heard as classes of 
persons interested within the meaning of subsection 4 of section 60 of the Supreme Court 
Act. 

I would answer both these questions in the negative, because I am satisfied that the 
legislation strictly appertains to powers which the Parliament of Canada has, by section 91 
of the British North America Act, 1867, 


oe to make Laws for the Peace, Order and good Government of Canada, in 


relation to all Matters not coming within the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned 
exclusively to. the Legislatures of the Provinces, and for greater ‘Certainty, but not 
so as to restrict the Generality of the foregoing terms of this Section, it is hereby 
declared that (notwithstanding anything in this Act) the exclusive Legislative Author- 
ity of the Parliament of Canada extends to all Matters coming within the Classes of 
Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that is to say,— 


“92. The Regulation of Trade and Commerce. 

“927. The Criminal Law, except the Constitution of Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction, 
but including the Procedure in Criminal Matters. 

ad any Matter coming within any of the Classes of Subjects enumerated in this Section 

ghall not be deemed to come within the Class of Matters of a local or private Nature 


comprised in the Enumeration of the Classes of Subjects by this Act assigned exclusively 
to the Legislatures of the Provinces.” 


In the consideration of these provisions it may be useful here to mention the provincial 

enumerations upon which the advocates of affirmative answers rely. They are to be found 
in section 92, by which it is enacted that 

“In each Province the Legislature may exclusively make Laws in relation to Matters 

coming within the Classes of Subjects next hereinafter enumerated; that is to say,— 

“13. Property and Civil Rights in the Province. 
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“14, The Administration of Justice in the Province, including the Constitution, Main- 
tenance and Organization of Provincial Courts, both of Civil and of Criminal 
Jurisdiction, and including Procedure in Civil Matters in those Courts. 

“15. The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing 
any Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter coming within any of the 
Classes of Subjects enumerated in this Section. 

“146, Generally all Matters of a merely local or private Nature in the Province.” 


It is not, in my opinion, open to question that the powers of Parliament with relation 
to the criminal law extend, not only to common law and statutory offences, as derived from 
the Laws of England, or locally enacted, under the constitution of the various provinces 
and territories of the Dominion, and existing therein at the time of the Union or admission 
of these provinces or territories into the Union, but comprehend also the power to create 
new statutory offences. It is, I think, certain that there is legislative authority in the 
Dominion, when the need arises, to declare criminal, and to prescribe the punishments for, 
acts or omissions which were lawful and innocent by the common law or by Imperial 
legislation which, subject to the provisions of the Colonial Laws Validity Act, 28-29 Vic., 
c. 63, is continued in force by sec. 129 of the British North America Act, 1867, in the four 
original provinces, or as extended and applied to the provinces and territories subsequently 
admitted; and this conclusion must follow from the interpretation enunciated by their 
Lordships of the Judicial Committee in the ase of Attorney General of Ontario v. Hamilton 
Street Railway Co., [1908] A.C. 524, where it was held that the Ontario Act to Prevent the 
Profanation of the Lord’s Day, R.S8.0., 1897, ch. 246, was, as a whole, wltra wires of the 
provincial legislature. That case was heard by a very powerful court, which included the 
Lord Chancellor (Halsbury), Lord Macnaghten, Lord Shand, Lord Davey, Lord Robertson 
and Lord Lindley. The Lord Chancellor, in pronouncing the judgment, expressed himself 
as follows:—— 

“The question turns upon a very simple consideration. The reservation of the 
criminal law for the Dominion of Canada is given in clear and intelligible words which 
must be construed according to their natural and ordinary signification. Those words 
seem to their Lordships to require, and indeed to admit, of no plainer exposition than 
the language itself affords. Sect. 91, sub-s. 27, of the British North America Act, 1867, 
reserves for the exclusive legislative authority of the Parliament of Canada ‘the criminal 
law, except the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction.’ It is, therefore, the 
criminal law in its widest sense that is reserved, and it is impossible, notwithstanding 
the very protracted argument to which their Lordships have listened, to doubt that an 
infraction of the Act, which in its original form, without the amendments afterwards 
introduced, was in operation at the time of confederation, is an offence against the 
criminal law. The fact that from the criminal law generally there is one exception, 
namely, ‘the constitution of Courts of criminal jurisdiction’, renders it more clear, if 
anything were necessary to render it more clear, that with that exception (which obviously 
does not include what has been contended for in this case) the criminal law, in its 
widest sense, is reserved for the exclusive authority of the Dominion Panliament.” 


The extent of the Dominion power is thus so clearly and unmistakeably stated that 
one seeks for a reason for the submission of the questions in hand, and it appears to have 
arisen Out of some of the observations of their Lordships of the Judicial Committee in more 
recent decisions; but in my view the doubt so suggested vanishes when these decisions are 
properly understood. 

The Dominion Insurance Act of 1910, which was considered in Attorney General of 
Canada v. Attorney General of Alberta, [1916] 1 A:C. 588, embodied a very elaborate set of 
provisions of considerable variety, designed to regulate the business or trade of insurance, 
based upon a legislative prohibition, which is to be found in sec. 4, the leading section of that 
Act, against the acceptance of any insurance risk or policy without a general license from the 
Minister who was charged with the administration of the Act. The principal question was as 
to whether sec. 4 was ultra vires of the Parliament, and it was held in the affirmative, upon 
the ground that the subject matter was within the exclusive provincial powers. Sec. 70 was an 
ancillary provision, imposing penalties for contravention of the Act, and, of course, it fell 
with the principal enactment, which it was designed to enforce. It was not, indeed, 
attempted to uphold this latter provision as an independent exercise of the Dominion 
power with relation to criminal law. This decision led to some amendments of the 
Dominion Insurance Act involving modifications of the former provisions. 
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Subsequently, in 1921, a question arose as to the validity of the Board of Commerce 
Act, 1919, and the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, whereby, as narrated in the head- 
note, the Parliament of Canada had purported to prohibit the formation and operation of 
such trade combinations for production and distribution in the provinces as the Board 
of Commerce might consider to be detrimental to the public interest. It was, moreover, 
provided that the Board might restrict the accumulation of food, clothing and fuel beyond 
the amount reasonably required, in the case of a private person, for his household, and 
in the case of a trader, for his business, and require the surplus to ‘be offered for sale at 
fair prices; and that the Board could attach criminal consequences for breaches of the Act. 
The case is reported in [1922] 1 A.C. 191. It was argued that the legislation could be 
sustained, among other grounds, as criminal law, but it was held otherwise. Their Lordships. 
referred to the Insurance case of 1916 (supra) as an illustration of the impotency of the 
Dominion power for the regulation of trade and commerce, taken by itself, to authorize 
interference with particular trades in which Canadians would, apart from any right of inter- 
ference otherwise conferred, be free to engage in the provinces. The result was said to be 
ae Suiane of a series of well-known decisions of earlier dates. Then follow these obser- 
vations :— 

“ For analogous reasons the words of head 27 of s. 91 do not assist the argument for 
the Dominion. It is one thing to construe the words ‘the criminal law, except the 
constitution of courts of criminal jurisdiction, but including the procedure in criminal 
matters,’ as enabling the Dominion Parliament to exercise exclusive legislative power 
where the subject matter is one which by its very nature belongs to the domain of 
criminal jurisprudence. A general law, to take. an example, making incest a crime, 
belongs to this class. It is quite another thing, first to attempt to interfere with a class 
of subject committed exclusively to the Provincial Legislature, and then to justify this by 
enacting ancillary provisions designated as new phases of Dominion criminal law which 
require a title to so interfere as basis of their application.” 

One must, of course, endeavour to extract the meaning of this paragraph, and perhaps 
some confusion is apt to be caused by the antithesis, and the illustration chosen for the 
explanation of the first limb, but I am persuaded that there can be no intention here to 
restrict the legislative power of Parliament in the creation of offences under sec. 91 (27) so 
as to exclude an act or omission which is not malum in se. The occasion did not call for 
that, and the passage should be read, secundum subjectam materiam. It is not necessarily 
inconsistent, and I do not think it was meant to be incompatible, with the notion, that one 
must have regard to the subject matter, the aspect, the purpose and intention, instead of 
the form of the legislation, in ascertaining whether, in producing the enactment, Parliament 
was engaged in the exercise of its exclusive and comprehensive powers with respect to the 
criminal law, or was attempting, in excess of its authority, under colour of the criminal law, 
to entrench upon property and civil rights, or private and local matters, in the provinces; 
and when, in the case of the Combines and Fair Prices Act, 1919, as im the case of the 
Insurance Act, 1910, their Lordships found that Parliament was really occupied in a project 
of regulating property and civil rights, and outside of its constitutional sphere, there was 
no footing upon which the exercise of Dominion powers, with relation to the criminal law, 
could effectively be introduced—no valid enactment to which criminal sanction could be 
applied. The principle is illustrated by a remark of Lord Dunedin in Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada v. Attorney General of Canada, [1907] A.C. 65, at 68, which may be apphed 
mutatis mutandis; his Lordship said :— 

“accordingly, the true question in the present case does not seem to turn upon the 

question whether this law deals with a civil right—which may be conceded—but whether 

this law is truly ancillary to railway legislation.” 

In the Insurance case, 1916, (swpra), at 596, Lord Haldane had already recognized the 
principle as well established, but none the less to be applied only with great caution, = 

«“ that subjects which in one aspect and for one purpose fall within the juris- 
diction of the provincial legislatures may in another aspect and for another purpose fall 
within Dominion legislative jurisdiction.” 

And I am convinced that he never intended to suggest that Parliament might not com- 
petently find a public wrong lurking or tolerated under the head of civil rights in & pro- 
vince which it is necessary or expedient, according to its will and discretion, or, using Sir 
Matthew Hale’s expression, “by the prudence of law-givers,” to suppress, in the exercise of 
its authority over the criminal law. 
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Then came the Reciprocal Insurers case, [1924] A/C. 328, which contributes a very instruc- 
tive addition to the interpretation of the British North America Acts. This case suggests no 
limitation of the legislative authority of the Dominion with regard to the criminal law, 
although it recognizes that a Dominion enactment, which, in language and form, and a socvis, 
is criminal, may, having regard to its history, real subject matter, true aspect and purpose, 
by which it must also be judged, be found in reality intended to regulate property and civil 
rights in a province, or matters of a merely local or private nature, such as have been com- 
mitted to the exclusive authority of the provinces, and so not to fall within the Dominion 
enumeration; and it is especially made clear that the quality of such an enactment Js not 
concluded by its introduction into the Criminal Code. This decision, in its application to 
the present question, affirms, with respect to the Dominion insurance legislation of 1917, 
what was decided in the year immediately preceding, namely, that a provision like sec. 70 
of the Act of 1910, and which differed from it in no material respect as to the essential pur- 
pose which it was intended to serve, remained ancillary and inoperative, notwithstanding 
the alterations of form to which it had been subjected and its incorporation as an independent 
section in the Criminal Code; and Mr. Justice Duff, who pronounced the judgment of the 
Board, having reviewed the preceding decisions, observed at page 337, that 

“Tt has been formally laid down in judgments of this Board, that in such an 
inquiry the Courts must ascertain the ‘true nature and character’ of the enactment; 

Citizens’ Insurance Co. v. Parsons; its ‘pith and substance’; Union Colliery Co. v. 

Bryden; and it is the result of this investigation, not the form alone, which the statute 

may have assumed under the hand of the draughtsman, that will determine within which 

of the categories of subject matters mentioned in ss. 91 and 92 the legislation falls; and 
for this purpose the legislation must be ‘scrutinized in its entirety’; Great West 

Saddlery Co. v. The King. Of course, where there is an absolute jurisdiction vested in 

a legislature, the laws promulgated by it must take effect according to the proper con- 

struction of the language in which they are expressed. But where the law-making auth- 

ority is of a limited or qualified character, obviously it may be necessary to examine 
with some strictness the substance of the legislation for the purpose of determining what 
it is that the Legislature is really doing.” 

And further, at page 342:— 


“In accordance with the principle inherent in these decisions their Lordships 
think it is no longer open to dispute that the Parliament of Canada cannot, by pur- 
porting to create penal sanctions under s. 91, head 27, appropriate to itself exclusively 
a field of jurisdiction in which, apart from such a procedure, it could exert no legal 
authority, and that if, when examined as a whole, legislation in form criminal is found, 
in aspects and for purposes exclusively within the provincial sphere, to deal with matters 
committed to the Provinces, it cannot be upheld as valid.” 


Hi 


mn 


Lordship thought it proper to add, however, that what had been said 

“does not involve any denial of the authority of the Dominion Parliament to create 
offences merely because the legislation deals with matters which, in another aspect, may 
fall under one or more of the subdivisions of the jurisdiction entrusted to the Provinces.” 


A case involving the like consideration was Toronto Electric Commissioners v. Snider, 
[1925] A.C. 396, where the question arose as to the authority of the Dominion to enact the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 1907, which provided, in effect, speaking by the 
head-note, that upon disputes occurring between employers and employees in any of a large 
number of important industries in Camada, the Dominion Minister for Labour might 
appoint a Board of Investigation and Conciliation to make investigations, with power to 
summon witnesses and inspect documents and premises, and, if no settlement could be 
brought about, to recommend fair terms; and, pending the reference, a lockout or strike 
was prohibited, subject to penalties. It was held that this legislation conflicted with 
provincial powers as to property and civil rights in the provinces or other enumerations of 
sec. 92; and Lord Haldane, who pronounced the judgment, referred to the judgment in the 
Reciprocal Insurers’ case (supra), as summing up the effect of the series of previous 
decisions relating to the point; and he reiterated the antithetical passage quoted above. His 
Lordship was of the opinion that, on authority as well as on principle, the Board was 
precluded from accepting the Act as justified in the exercise of the Dominion power under 
sec. 91, in relation to criminal law. He reviewed the provision of the Act in question, and 
concluded with the following important observations:— 
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“Tt is obvious that these provisions dealt with civil rights, and it was not within 
the power of the Dominion Parhament to make this otherwise by imposing merely 
ancillary penalties. The penalties for breach of the restrictions did not render the 
statute the less an interference with civil rights in its pith and substance. The Act is not 
one which aims at making striking generally a new crime.” 


It would seem manifestly to be implied from the last sentence, that different considerations 
would have presented themselves if the real purpose of the statute had been found to be the 
construction of a new offence. 

It must not be overlooked that, by the 15th enumeration of sec. 92, there is included 
eee the classes of subjects as to which the provincial legislatures may exclusively make 
aws :— 

“The Imposition of Punishment by Fine, Penalty, or Imprisonment for enforcing any 

Law of the Province made in relation to any Matter coming within any of the Classes 

of Subjects enumerated in this Section.” 

And local enactments, deriving their force from the exercise of the powers conferred by 
this enumeration, have been described as provincial criminal law. In Russell v. The Queen, 
7 App. Cas. 829, at 840, Sir Montague Smith, delivering the judgment, referred to an argument 
submitted by Mr. Benjamin, that, if the Act related to Criminal law, it was provincial 
criminal law under the 15th enumeration of sec. 92; and his Lordship said that no doubt 

“this argument would be well founded if the principal matter of the Act could be 

brought within any of these classes of subjects.” 


More recently, in the case of Rex v. Nat Bell Liquors Limited, [1922] 2 /A'C. 128, 
their Lordships had to consider the effect of a conviction under a local liquor Act of 
Alberta. By sec. 36 of the Supreme Court Act, as enacted by ch. 32 of 1920, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Court had been limited by an exception excluding 

“criminal causes and in proceedings for or upon a writ of habeas corpus, certiorari or 

prohibition arising out of a criminal charge,” 


and the question was considered as to whether a prosecution under a typical temperance 
Act was or was not a criminal charge. Lord Sumner, who delivered the judgment, at pages 
167 and 168, disposed of this issue as follows:— 
“The issue is really this. Ought the word ‘criminal’ in the section in question to 
be limited to the sense in which ‘criminal’ legislation is exclusively reserved to the 
Dominion Legislature by the British North America Act, s. 91, or does it include that 
power of enforcing other legislation by the imposition of penalties, including imprison- 
ment, which it has been held that s. 92 authorizes Provincial Legislatures to exercise? 
It may also be asked (though this question is not precisely identical) under which 
category does this conviction fall of the two referred to by Bowen L. J., in Osborne v. 
Milman, when he contrasts the cases ‘where an act is prohibited in the sense that it is 
rendered criminal’, and ‘where the statute merely affixes certain consequences, more or 
less unpleasant, to the doing of the act.’ 
“Their Lordships are of opinion that the word ‘criminal’ in the section and in the 
context in question is used in contradistinction to ‘civil’, and ‘connotes a proceeding 
which is not civil in its character.” Certiorari and prohibition are matters of procedure, 
and all the procedural incidents of this charge are the same whether or not it was one 
falling exclusively within the legislative competence of the Dominion Legislature, under 
s. 91, head 27.” 
It is not, for present purposes, necessary to ascertain precisely what is meant by the con- 
cluding sentence, but it may be observed that the criminal law, under sec. 91 (27), includes 
expressly “the procedure in criminal matters,” and that, viewing section 92 (15) as auth- 
orizing the constitution of crimes by the provincial legislatures, there is no express provl- 
sion empowering those legislatures to enact procedure for the enforcement of the punish- 
ments so imposed. i 

Later, in Nadan v. The King, [1926] A.C. 482, at. 489, the Board had to consider the effect 
of sec. 1025 of the Criminal Code, by which it was provided that 

“ Notwithstanding any royal prerogative, or anything contained in the Interpreta- 
tion Act or in the Supreme Court Act, no appeal shall be brought in any criminal case 
from any judgment or order of any Court in Canada to any court of appeal or auth- 
ority by which in the United Kingdom appeals or petitions to His Majesty in Council 
may be heard.” 
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There was a conviction in question for an offence against the provincial Liquor Control Act 
of Alberta, and it was argued that the foregoing section did not apply to a penalty imposed 
by a provincial statute in which it was not incorporated. Their Lordships were of the view, 
however, that this contention was negatived in principle by the judgment of the Board in 
Rex v. Nat Bell Liquors Ltd., [1922] 2 A.C. 128, 167. They held that 
“Sect. 1025 is expressed to apply to an appeal in a criminal case from ‘any judgment 
or order of any Court in Canada,’ and this expression is wide enough to cover a convic- 
tion in any Canadian Court for breach of a statute, whether passed by the Legislature 
of the Dominion or by the Legislature of the Province.” 


It must therefore, of course, if I realize the effect of these decisions, be considered that pro- 
vincial enactments, falling within the 15th enumeration of sec. 92, belong to that branch 
of the law which is criminal. But this does not necessarily diminish or affect the amplitude 
of Dominion powers under sec. 91 (27). What the provinces may do under the authority 
of sec. 92 (15) is to impose punishment, by fine, penalty or imprisonment, for enforcing any 
law of the province made in relation to a matter coming within any of the provincial 
enumerations, and is therefore confined to matters described generally as of a merely local 
or private nature in the province. But the concluding paragraph of sec. 91 must be con-. 
sidered, and it was thus explained by Lord Watson, in the Liquor Prohibition case, [1896] 
AC., 359-60:— 

“Tt was apparently contemplated by the framers of the Imperial Act of 1867 that 
the due exercise of the enumerated powers conferred upon the Parliament of Canada 
by s. 91 might, occasionally and incidentally, involve legislation upon matters which 
are prema facie committed exclusively to the provincial legislatures by s. 92. In order 
to provide against that contingency, the concluding part of s. 91 enacts that ‘any mat- 
ter coming within any of the classes of subjects enumerated in this section shall not be 
deemed to come within the class of matters of a local or private nature comprised in 
the enumeration of the classes of subjects by this Act assigned exclusively to the legis- 
latures of the provinces.’ It was observed by this Board in Citizens’ Insurance Co. of 
Canada v. Parsons that the paragraph just quoted ‘applies in its grammatieal con- 
struction only to No. 16 of s. 92’. The observation was not material to the question 
arising in that case, and it does not appear to their Lordships to be strictly accurate. 
It appears to them that the language of the exception in s. 91 was meant to include 
and correctly describes all the matters enumerated in the sixteen heads of s. 92, as 
being, from a provincial point of view, of a local or private nature. It also appears to 
their Lordships that the exception was not meant to derogate from the legislative auth- 
ority given to provincial legislatures by these sixteen subsections, save to the extent 
of enabling the Parliament of Canada to deal with matters local or private in those 
cases where such legislation is necessarily incidental to the exercise of the powers con- 
ferred upon it by the enumerative heads of clause 91. That view was stated and illus- 
trated by Sir Montague Smith in Citizens’ Insurance Co. of Canada v. Parsons and in 
Cushing v. Dupuy; and it has been recognized by this Board in Tennant v. Union Bank 
of Canada and in Attorney General of Ontario v. Attorney General for the Dominion.” 


Consequently, if it be, as I apprehend, that the criminal law, in its widest sense, is reserved 
for the Parliament of Canada, a branch of that criminal law cannot well be exclusively with- 
in the authority of a province, and, while the provinces may undoubtedly, within their local 
and private range of legislative power, and in that aspect, impose punishments for enforcing 
their local laws which are in other respects intra vires—punishments that are, in the sense 
of the deeisions, laws of a criminal nature—they cannot thereby occupy, so as to obstruct, 
a field of legislation, like that of the criminal law, which has been committed exclusively to 
the Dominion. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT MATTERS OF INDUSTRIAL INTEREST 


Monthly 


] NDUSTRIAI employment in Canada 

showed a considerable improvement at 
the beginning of May, according to returns 
received by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics from 6,636 firms, each entploying a mini- 
mum of 15 workers, and representing all in- 
dustries except agriculture, fishing, hunting 
and highly specialized business. The working 
forces of these firms aggregated 991,093 per- 
sons, as compared with 941,644 in the preceding 
month. The employment index (with the 
average in the calendar year 1926 as the base, 
equal to 100) stood at 116.2, as compared 
with 110.4 on April 1, and with 1068, 10138, 
95.4, 91.9, 92.9, 92.5, 84.3, and 85.1 on May 
1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 1924, 1923, 1922 and 
1921, respectively. 

At the beginning of May, 1929, the percent- 
age of unemployment reported by local trade 
unions stood at 5.5, as compared with per- 
centages of 6.0 at the beginning of April and 
5.2 at the beginning of May, 1928. The per- 
centage for May was based on the reports 
tabuiated by the Department of Labour from 
a total of 1,661 local trade unions embracing 
a membership og 188,874 persons. 

Reports received by the Department of 
Labour from the offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showed a considerable in- 
crease in the volume of business transacted by 
these offices during April when compared 
both with the business of the previous month 
and with that of April, 1928. 

The average cost of a weekly family budget 
of twenty-nine staple foods was $10.94 at the 
beginning of May, as compared with $11.01 
for April; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for 
May, 1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for 
May, 1925; $9.89 for May, 1924: $10.36 for 
May, 1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for 
May. 1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak) ; 
$12.66 for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. 
In wholesale prices the index number calcu- 
lated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was 92.4 for 
May, as compared with 94.1 for April; 97.9 
for May, 1928; 98.5 for May, 1927; and 100.2 
for May, 1926. 
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Summary 


The Department of Labour 


Industrial received during May the 
Disputes report of the Board of Con- 
Investigation cihution and Investigation 
Act under the provisions of the 


Act in connection with a 
dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company and certain of its employees. Five 
applications for the establishment of Boards 
were dealt with during the month. The text: 
of the report and a full account of the recent 
proceedings under the Act are given on page 
592. 


The quarterly statements 
Old age of the number of aged per- 
pensions in sons in receipt of pensions, 
Canada the amount of pensions 


paid, etc., under the pro- 
visions of the Old Age Pensions Act, 1927, 
which were published in tthe Lasour Gazerrn, 
May, 1929, page 499, and in previous issues, 
give cumulative figures showing the numbers 
and amounts as at the end of the period from 
the commencement of the Act to the end of the 
quarter covered by ‘the respective statements. 
This fact is noted in order to correct the im- 
pression which readers of these quarte:ly 
statements might have formed, that the 
totals given referred only to the preceding 
three months. In pursuance of the legislation 
enacted by the Ontario Legislature at its last 
session (Lanour Gazerrn, May, 1929, page 484), 
an agreement between the federal and provin- 
cial authorities was signed at Toronto on June 
11, making the act operative in the province 
as from November 1, 1929. 
A Bill “to protect, Labour 
in its Old Age” was initro- 
duced in the House of 
Representatives of the 
United States Congress on 
April 18 and referred to the Committee of 
Labour. The purpose of this bill is to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a system of old 
age pensions under the supervision of the 
State authorities, with financial assistance 
from the federal treasury. The bill would 
allow of pension plans being drawn by the 
State authorities and of their approval by the 
Old Age Security Bureau pttached to the 
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United States Department of Labour. It is 
stipulated that no pensions plan shall be ap- 
proved which does not provide that persons 
entitled to relief shall have been residents of 
the United States for at least twenty years; 
are sixty years of age and over; are not pos- 
sessed of real or personal property In excess 
of $5,000; and have no children or other per- 
sons responsible at law for their support and 
able io support them, The amceunt of as- 
sistance to aged persons is to be at the rate of 
$1 a day, and the federal contribution is to 
be not more than one-third of the pensions 
payments. 

To bills on the subject of Old Age Pen- 
sions have been introduced in the New York 
State Legislature. One provides that all per- 
sous over 70 shall receive an allowance of not 
more than $1 a day. The other creates a 
Bureau of Old Age Welfare and gives men 
over 65 and women over 60 an allowance of 
not more than $50 a month. Governor Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, of New York, speaking on 
the subject of these bills, stated that “mere 
and more business men are coming to realize 
that security against old-age want is economic- 
ally sound. Once the mere thought of security in 
old age was regarded as radical and socialis- 
tic. Now, it is considered inevitable. Let us 
have it now.” 

Since the beginning of the current year three 
States—Wyoming, Minnesota, and Utah— 
have enacted old-age pension laws, closely 
similar in terms. In Minnesota the pension- 
able age is 70, in Utah and Wyoming, 65; in 
Minnesota and Wyoming the maximum pen- 
sion payable is $30 a month, in Utah, $25. 

The addition of these three States brings 
the number having old-age pension laws up 
to nine, in addition to the territory of Alaska. 
Pension legislation is pending in a number of 
other States, and in several favourable action 
before the adjournment of the legislature is 
confidently expected. 


The Prairie Division of 
Settlement of the Canadian Manmfactur- 
industrial ers’ Association, at a coD- 
disputes in vention held at Winnipeg 
Manitoba in April, adopted a report 


submitted by the Execu- 
tive Committee on the subject of legislation 
for the settlement of industrial disputes. The 
report stated that “organized labour having 
requested the Manitoba Government to pass 
an Act providing for compulsory arbitration 
of industrial disputes along the lines of the 
Alberta Act, the executive secured informa- 
tion as to the working of the latter. In view 
of the fact that Manitoba already had on its 
statute books an act providing a method of 
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handling industrial disputes, viz. ‘Joint 
Council of Industry’ Act, the executive felt 
there was no need for further legislation, and 
appointed a committee to deal with this mat- 
ter and oppose such an actif it was introduced 
in the Legislature.” 

The “Joint Council of Industry Act re- 
ferred to is the Industrial Conditions Act 
(Revised Statutes of Manitoba, 1924, chapter 
92), enacted in 1919. The text of this Act 
was printed in the Lasour GazerTe, April, 
1919, page 492. It provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint council of industry consisting 
of two representatives of employers, two 
representatives of employees, and an impartial 
chairman, The council is empowered by the 
act to hold investigations into all matters re- 
lating to impending or dxisting industrial 
disputes and to report thereon; and to make 
investigations with respect to the cost of liv- 
ing, to conditions of employment and condi- 
tions under which employees live, to excessive 
profits resulting from unfair wage rates, and 
to alleged breaches of individual contracts 
and violations of laws affecting employers and 
employees as such. At the request of the 
parties to any industrial dispute the council 
acts as a board of arbitration. 

The Alberta Act mentioned in the report 
of the committee quoted above, is the Labour 
Disputes Act (Statutes of Alberta, 1926, chap- 
ter 53). This act provides, in connection with 
disputes within the exclusive legislatve juris- 
diction of the province, for the appointment 
of a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
when either of the parties to the dispute has 
applied to the minister for its establishment. 
(Lasour Gazerre, May, 1926, page 447). The 
provisions of the Alberta Act are discussed in 
a report presented at the annual convention of 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association held 
this month at Halifax. This report is given on 
another page of this issue. 


” 


The chairman of the British 
Social insurance Columbia Workmen’s Com- 
in British pensation Board, Mr. E. 58. 
Columbia H. Winn, K.C., gave an ad- 

dress before the Vancouver 
Kiwanis Club on May 30, in which he described 
the work being carried on under the social 
legislation in this province. He pointed out 
that of the five main branches of “social in- 
surance ’—workmen’s compensation, mothers’ 
pensions, old age pensions, health insurance, 
and unemployment insurance—the first three 
were already flourishing in British Columbia; 
health insurance was being considered by the 
government; while unemployment insurance 
was something to be taken up in the future. 
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Mr. Winn stated that in the twelve years 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act the board had paid out about thirty 
million dollars on behalf of 200,000 employees 
injured in the course of their employment. 

Mothers’ pension expenditures amounted, he 
said, to $4,600,000 since the system was estab- 
lished in 1920. The mothers’ pensions budget 
for 1929 is for about $800,000. Mr. Winn 
stated that the principle underlying this legis- 
lation is that where mothers and children are 
deprived of their supporter, the mother be- 
comes the agent of the state in maintaining 
her children, who might otherwise have to be 
maintained at public expense. 

Old age pensions, which are administered in 
British Columbia by the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Board, are now benefiting 3,867 persons 
in the province. It was expected that about 
one million dollars would be expended under 
this head in 1929. 


An estimate of the average 
extent of disablement due 
to sickness throughout Can- 
ada was made in the course 
of an address before the 
recent convention of the Province of Quebec 
Safety by Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of 
Canadian Cottons Limited. “Various authen- 
tic estimates,” he said, ‘ would show that from 
2 to 8 per cent of the total population is con- 
tinually ill. Of these 91 per cent to 96 per 
cent are ill enough to be disabled, so that it 
might be established .as a conservative figure 
that 2 per cent of the population is continually 
unable to work. From these percentages, there- 
fore, it can be estimated that 180,000 indi- 
viduals are continually suffering from disabling 
illness in the Dominion of Canada, Of the 
population of Canada 30 per cent are adult 
males and 30 per cent are adult females. It 1s 
thus estimated that 54,000 adult males are 
continually il. This amount of illness would 
indicate that in the adult male population 
alone, there are lost each year 16,200,000 work- 
ing days. Calculations show that, for every 
twenty males gainfully employed there are 
approximately six females similarly occupied. 
This would suggest, therefore, that the female 
population in addition loses 4,800,000 working 
days per year, or a total loss per year of 
21,000,000 working days, of which at least 50 
per cent is preventable. The superfluous loss 
per year may accordingly be placed at 10,500,- 
000 working days. It is estimated that the 
total cost of illness to the Dominion of Can- 
ada per year is $270,000,000 or about 75 per 
cent of the total expenditure of the federal 
government.” 
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An “introductory essay” 
on the British Civil Ser- 
vice by Dr. Herman Finer, 
of the London School of 
Economics and _ Political 
Science has been published by the Fabian 
Society, London. A chapter on Joint Indus- 
trial Councils and Arbitration Court states 
that the councils mow represent almost alll the 
public servants. These councils perform the 
following functions: provision of the best 
means for utilizing the ideas and experience 
of the staff; securing the staff a greater share 
in responsibility for the determination and 
observance of the conditions under which 
they work; determination of the general pro- 
visions governing recruitment, hours, tenure, 
and remuneration; encouragement of further 
education of civil servants and their training 
in higher administration and organization; 
improvement of office machinery and organi- 
zation; and provision of opportamities for the 
full consideration of suggestions by the staff 
on this subject; and proposals for legislation 
bearing upon the position of civil servants in 
relation to their employment. The councils 
derive their powers simply from agreement 
between the two sides. Where agreement is 
for any reason impossible and compromise 
cannot be effected, the official decision natur- 
ally holds good, and then the only benefit of 
the system is that the staff’s point of view, 
having been expressed, may in time modify 
the full effect of that decision. 

Early in 1917 a Civil Service Arbitration 
Board was set up as a result of agitation by 
Civil Service Associations because the war 
had sent prices sky-high while wages lagged 
far behind. The board was abolished in 1922 
when the Whitley Councils began to operate, 
but it was re-established early in 1925. It 
now consists of a chairman who is either the 
president, of the Industrial Court or the chair- 
man of a Division of the Court, together with 
one member drawn from a panel of persons 
appointed to the Industrial Court by the 
Minister of Labour as representing the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer for the time being 
(this is the employers’ representative), and 
one member drawn from a panel of persons 
appointed to the Industrial Court by the 
Minister of Labour after nomination by the 
staff side of the National Whitley Council. 
Civil servants and officials of Civil Service 
Associztions are ineligible for appointment 
as members of the court. 

Only claims in regard to salaries of £700 
and less can be referred to the court, unless 
by the consent of the parties concerned in 
the claim. When negotiation fails acbitration 
is open to the government departments on 
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one hand, and the recognized Civil Service 
Association within ‘the National Whitley 
Council on the other hand, on application by 
either party. The matters which may be 
taken to the court are claims affecting emolu- 
ments, weekly hours of work and leave. 
Claims can be made only for “classes,” Le., 
“any well-defined category of civil servants 
who for the purpose of a particular claim 
oceupy the same position, or have a common 
interest in the claim.” 

On April 1, 1926, the number of civil ser- 
vants in Great Britain was 296,398. 


The constitutional difficul- 
ties experienced in connec- 
tion with the conciliation 
and arbitration of indus- 
trial disputes in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia are outlined in a re- 
cent communication to the International 
Labour Office. The Commonwealth Parla- 
ment has the constitutional power to legislate 
only for conciliation and arbitration for the 
prevention and settlement of industrial dis- 
putes extending beyond the limits of any one 
state. The jurisdiction of the arbitration 
courts established by the Commonwealth thus 
depends upon the extent of the dispute. Ac- 
cordingly, in order to bring themselves before 
the court, parties create industrial disputes 
extending beyond a single State. This is now 
generally done, not by any method of strike 
or lockout, but by making a number of de- 
mands. The refusal of these demands by the 
other side constitutes a dispute. The govern- 
ment endeavoured to obtain an amendment 
to the constitution in 1926, in order to avoid 
this necessity for a dispute to be created be- 
fore any action by the Commonwea!lth court 
could be taken. The people, however, at a 
referendum, refused to make the amendment, 
so that the position remains unchanged. When 
the parties are before the Commonwealth 
court, the only thing that the court can deal 
with is the dispute. Matters which are not 
in dispute cannot be handled by the court at 
all. 

Six State parhaments have full power to 
legislate on the subject of industrial matters. 
They have set up arbitration courts, wages 
boards, etic., which bodies deal with industrial 
matters within the State to which they be- 
long. It frequently happens that a State tri- 
bunal has laid down rules for wages, hours, 
or conditions of labour, and that the same 
matters have come up for determination in 
an inter-State dispute before the federal ar- 
bitration Court. If the federal arbitration 
court and the State tribunal both make 
awards dealing with the same subjects, then 


Conciliation 
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the federal award prevails over the State 
award. The position is the same if a State 
parliament legislates on industrial conditions 
in a manner inconsistent with a federal award. 
In this case also the federal award prevails, 
Although the Commonwealth parliament has 
authority to establish an arbitration court 


with these powers, the parliament can exer- 


cise none of these powers itself. The result is 
that the difficulties naturally inherent in the 
problem of industrial relations are greatly 
complicated. 


These obstacles cannot be finally removed 
by any parliament, because parliament cannot 
alter the constitution. Experience has, how- 
ever, shown that, when a proposal to alter 
the constitution comes before the people, the 
questicn may possibly become a contest be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the State, 
rather than a discussion of merits of the par- 
ticular proposal. 


The first number of a new 


“Canadian magazine, the Canadian 
Journal of Journal of Research, was 
Research” issued during May by the 


National Research Council 
of Canada. Dr. H. M. Tory, the president, 
states the purpose of the new publication as 
follows :— 

“In the last few years scientific papers re- 
sulting from the activities of the universities, 
the National Research Council and other re- 
search agencies in Canada, have become so 
numerous as to cause difficulty in securing 
prompt publication. This is largely due to 
the fact that there has been in Canada no 
national periodical devoted to research. Cana- 
dians have consequently been largely depen- 
dent upon foreign journals already over- 
crowded as a result of the activities of their 
own scientific men. It has therefore been de- 
cided to publish, under the auspices of the 
National Research Council, a Canadian Jour- 
nal of Research. While the Journal is in- 
tended primarily for the publication of the re- 
sults of work carried out under the auspices 
of the Council, it will also be open for suitable 
papers from Canadian research workers not 
connected with this organization. Material is 
already in sight to guarantee its publication 
bi-monthly. Moreover, it is expected that 
within a short period of time there will be 
available a volume of scientific papers suffi- 
cient for monthly issues. In its future de- 
velopment the Canadian Journal of Research 
can be depended upon to keep pace with the 
progress of scientific and industrial research 
throughout Canada, and the Council hopes 
that 1t may make a material contribution to- 
wards that progress.” 
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The first issue contains a series of studies on 
the nature of rust resistance in wheat, forming 
part of a co-operative attack on the problem 
of cereal rusts in Canada earried on jointly 
by the National Research Council, the federal 
Department of Agriculture and the Universi- 
ties of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
Other papers describe the results of investi- 
gations into the resistance of Portland cement 
to sulphate action; in certain kinds of vaccine 
used against tuberculosis; and into the effects 
of ultra-violet sunlight rays on certain marine 
organisms. 


A bulletin just published 
by the University of To- 
conto outlines the work car- 
ried on in the University 
in research, which is de- 
scribed as one of the three main functions of 
any university, namely teaching, research, and 
publication. Many of the most important 
investigations, it is pointed out, may seem to 
have little or no direct application to the solu- 
tion of the more practical difficulties of in- 
dustry, science or commerce; but on the other 
hand, the establishment of scientific facts has 
often led to far-reaching and revolutionary 
changes in the field of practice. This truth 
is illustrated by the long processes of research 
which ultimately led to the discovery of insu- 
lin, and by the investigations in pure science 
which culminated in modern industrial 
methods. “Research men working in what is 
called applied science are the first to point out 
that the investigations they make would be 
impossible were it not for the fundamental 
work done in pure sciences—in chemistry, 
physics, geology, mineralogy, botany, zoology, 
and so on”. 

The pamphlet goes on to mention some of 
the results of university research work on basic 
industries—agriculture, mining, forestry, fish- 
ing, and manufacturing. For example, “here 
is part of the work which a professor in the 
University did for the forest industries. He 
studied the disease of jackpine from the stand- 
point of its utilization for railway ties, the 
control of disease in the forest, and the age 
at which timber can be harvested with the 
maximum yield. He effected a saving of an 
immense amount of material, formerly con- 
sidered not usable, and his work was of great 
value to the railways. Then he studied 
defective pulpwoods, especially spruce and 
pine. Fifty per cent of these, which had 
formerly been left unharvested, can now be 
used as a result of his researches. Then he 
attacked the blight of young conifers, par- 


Research in 
University 
of Toronto 


ticularly spruce. This blight was noticed 
especially in the snow-laden areas in Quebee 
and in Ontario and millions of trees were lost 
in the nurseries. This professor was able to 
find a means of controlling this blight so that, 
where his method of control is adopted, the 
disease makes no headway and will probably 
be ultimately wiped out. This same professor 
discovered a means of preventing railway ties 
from rotting. Another devised a treatment 
to prevent logs sinking in the rivers and lakes 
when being floated down in the spring. 
Members of the staff of the Faculty of Fores- 
try are working on conservation, reforestation, 
the value of young growth stands on areas in 
Northern Ontario which have been burned 
over, regeneration of pulpwood species, and 
related problems. How many millions of 
dollars, one wonders, have these men added, 
and will they add, to the value of the forest 
resources of Ontario? 


“Then there is the fishing industry. What 
can the Provincial University do to assist 
fishermen? A great deal. There is, for 
example, the new method of refrigeration, 
recently announced by which sea fish can 
be brought to Ontario in excellent condition. 
This work was done under the Biological 
Board of Canada. Research workers in the 
Department of Biology have studied the fish 
in Lake Nipigon, in Lake Erie, and in Lake 
Ontario, They have learned how fast cer- 
tain kinds of fish grow and which species 
of fish are best adapted for conditions in 
certain lakes. They have studied the factors 
affecting production of lake trout in Lake 
Ontario. They, too, have made incalculable 
additions to the industry in whose progress 
they are especially interested. . 


“But when one thinks of manufacturing, 
the research problems involved are so num- 
erous and of such varied significance that 
they cannot possibly be described within 
the ordinary limits of a small publication. 
In astronomy, biochemistry, chemistry, 
food chemistry, geology, household science, 
psychology, radiology, engineering of all 
branches, there are under investigation pro- 
blems, the solution of which will benefit a 
great many phases of manufacturing.” 


The pamphlet goes on to describe the re- 
sults obtained by means of research in the 
fields of engineering, health, cancer, dentis- 
try, and physics, pointing out that this is by 
no means a complete summary of all the re- 
search work going on in the University of 
Toronto. 
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The extent of the research 


Research work work carried on by the 


in the pulp Canadian Pulp and Paper 
and paper Association was described 
industry by the president, Colonel 


Cc. H. L. Jones, in his ad- 
dress at the recent annual convention held at 
Montreal. “If we go back,” he said, “to the 
time when the first five thousand dollars was 
appropriated by the Association to assist in 
the compilation and publication of the Text- 
books on Pulp and Paper, which have since 
won such a distinguished place for themselves 
in this and other countries, and if we take 
note of all the funds which the Association 
has provided in the meantime for research 
and for educational and kindred objects, in- 
eluding the cost of this building (that is, the 
Pulp and Paper Research Institute, Mont- 
real), it will be found that the total sum ex- 
ceeds half a million by more than ten thou- 
sand dollars. In addition, the Association 
has become committed to a program cover- 
ing the next five years which will require the 
expenditure of some seventy thousand dollars 
a year in the furtherance of this work, This 
may be taken as an indication of our serious 
interest in the scien'tific development of our 
industry, and I think we are justified in tak- 
ing some small measure of pride in our accom- 
plishment.. 

“One of the gratifying developments which 
has followed our own procedure along these 
lines has been the quickening of interest in 
industrial research throughout the Dominion. 
We may not, perhaps, claim any credit for 
the fact that since we started upon our pro- 
gram, the Dominion Government has made 
an actual beginning with the long-mooted 
Central Bureau of Research at Ottawa, nor 
for the additional fact that the Government 
of the province of Ontario has established a 
fund of $2,000,000 (which has been doubled 
by private contributions), to be applied to 
the encouragement of industrial research, but 
we may at least take credit to ourselves as 
being in the vanguard of the movement so 
far as Canada is concerned and of being the 
first of the larger industrial groups of the 
country to co-operate for the advancement of 
our industry by organized investigation.” 


The present attitude of or- 
ganized labour in the Unit- 
ed States to the “Sherman” 
Anti-Trust Act is discussed 
by G. W. Terborgh in an 
article appearing in the April 
issue of the Journal of Political Economy. 
“Tt is now thirty-five years,’ the writer 
states, “since the Sherman Law was first ap- 


Sherman 
Anti-Trust law 
and trade union 
activities 


plied to trade union activities. During this 
period it has been frequently invoked against 
union members and officials both by the 
government and by private suitors. The 
government alone has instituted upward of 
thirty equity suits and criminal prosecutions 
against Labour, more than half of which have 
resulted in injunctions or convictions. The 
number of private actions against trade-unions 
for treble damages under section 7 of the 
Sherman Law, or for injunctions authorized by 
section 16 of the Clayton Act, is certainly 
very large, though precise figures are not 
available. The action of the courts in placing 
the activities of trade-unions under the ban of 
the Sherman Law has elicited the vehement 
opposition of organized labour. Almost from 
the beginning the American Federation of La- 
bour has been engaged in efforts to secure 
amendatory legislation exempting trade-unions 
from its provisions, efforts which were reward- 
ed, after persistent agitation, by the passage 
of the labour sections of the Clayton Act. As 
these sections have been construed by the 
courts, however, they have proved a tragic 
disappointment to their proponents. In con- 
sequence, the legislative battle has been re- 
newed and the American Federation of La- 
bour, exasperated by the failure of relief 
through amendment of the Sherman Act, is 
now considering the advisability of its total 
repeal.” 

The decision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the case Bedford Cut Stone Company 
versus Journeymen Stone Cutters’ Assocration 
(Lasour GAZETTE, June, 1927, page 698) is re- 
garded by the writer as illustrating the widen- 
ing range of trade union activities now judged 
to be under the Sherman Act. It is pointed 
out that the invariable charge involved in such 
cases is that of conspiracy. “This means that 
acts of Individuals, no matter what their effect 
on trade, are actionable under the Sherman 
Act only when done in furtherance of a con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade.’ Discussing this 
aspect of the question Mr. Terborgh asks 
‘When is an intent to restrain interstate com- 
merce present? If we mean by intent 
that the restraint of commerce is the object 
and motive of the combination, it is prac- 
tically never present. . If the real 
objectives of the combination be the test, 
all labour conspiracies should be excluded from 
the Sherman Act; if the effects of the combin- 
ation upon interstate commerce be the test, 
then all conspiracies which unreasonably re- 
strain it should be included—save as they are 
exempted by the exercise of some paramount 
right, such as the right to strike for certain 
purposes, and the like. Intent to restrain in- 
terstate commerce should either be invariably 
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presumed, as a mere matter of legal form, 
when the effect of a labour combination is to 
restrain it, or it should be abandoned alto- 
gether as a criterion in such cases.” 


An account of the origin 


Employers’ and aims of the Employers’ 
Association of — Association of Manitoba 
Manitoba was given by Mr. J. R. 


Deacon in his presidential 
address at the annual convention of the as- 
sociation held in Winnipeg. 

“Tt was nine years ago,’ Mr. Deacon said, 
“that we felt that a proper solution to many 
of our labour problems was more or less de- 
pendent wpon the organizing ability and in- 
fluence of the employers. It was in Novem- 
ber, 1920, that I attended the first informal 
meeting of a few employers, and I was ap- 
pointed with others to act on a committee of 
seven to investigate and report upon the ad- 
visability of organizing the Employers’ As- 
sociation of Manitoba.” This committee re- 
commended that immediate steps be taken 
for the formation of the association..... 

“Our aims and objects are such that they 
do not overlap any of the good work being 
done by any other organized bodies. There- 
fore, no apology, in my estimation, is needed 
for this association. Its work has been to 
exert every effort to eliminate the causes of 
differences between employer and employee. 
It has stood prepared in case of trouble to 
lend support and influence and its services to 
the members in dealing with the various 
phases of workmen’s compensation and op- 
posing unwise legislation affecting working 
cond'tions. We always stand ready to aid 
members with information concerning all 
kinds of legislation affecting the various in- 
terests represented in the membership. In 
fact, the association is acting as a general 
clearing office for other organized bodies in 
furnishing information relating to working 
conditions, unwarranted advertising schemes, 
solicitations for cash donations and other ap- 
peals that business men are continuously be- 
ing asked to support.” 


Reference was made in the 
last issue (page 568) to a 
statement by the chairman 
of the Ontario Workmen’s 
Compensation Board on 
the increasing risks to workmen engaged in 
the construction of large buildings. A plan 
for reducing construction accidents was de- 
geribed in Safety Engineering (New York), 
March, 1929, by Mr. Max Baumann, a mem- 
ber of the Accident Prevention Committee of 
the Buildings Trades Employers’ Association. 


Plan to reduce 
accidents in 
building trades 


The association appointed this committee in 
1928 tc devise a method of dealing with the 
growing accident problem. In its investiga- 
tions the committee found evidence of a 
“disturbing factor” introduced by the irre- 
sponsible contractor. “This class is in con- 
stant competition with the general contractor 
who erects and maintains safeguards, either 
in accordance with the local laws, or through 
safety experience on all his jobs at a big ex- 
pense.” 

The committee prepared safety specifica- 
tions entitled “ Protection and Safety Work.” 
This speciftcation is composed of fifteen ar- 
ticles covering the more important hazards of 
building construction, most of which are 
covered by the industrial code of New York 
State. It was sent to contractors and archi- 
tects in New York with a recommendation 
that it be embodied in the general specifica- 
tions in all building construction. 

“The adioption of this plan,” it is suggested, 
“would definitely fix the responsibility for 
safeguarding on the contractors, each for his 
own employees by virtue of his contract. A. 
legal requirement would become a contractual 
responsibility. It would not be inequitable, 
for the reason that this responsibility would 
be placed upon each contractor only in so far 
as the protection was applicable to his work, 
avoiding confusion as to who should safe- 
guard a particular piece of work, and tending 
to eliminate duplication of such safeguarding. 
Contractors including this cost in their bids 
would not rely, as is sometimes practised, 
upon the safeguarding equipment of others, 
thereby cutting down a prolific source of ac- 
cidents caused by the removal of a board, etc., 
which renders a safeguard inoperative.” 

The committee found that the two main 
elements of safety in building construction 
are safeguarding and education, this conclu- 
sion being drawn from an analysis of the 
major accidents which showed the causes of 
accidents to be divided approximately as fol- 
lows: (1) Twenty-five per cent due to either 
the lack of physical safeguarding or the im- 
proper maintenance of these safeguards. (2) 
Seventy-five per cent due to causes such as 
carelessness, ignorance, or the disregard of 
safe practice regulations by the worker. 

Among the mechanical rules Mr. Baumann 
mentions providing safe equipment and not 
overloading scaffolds; overhead protection for 
sidewalks; guarding of ladders and temporary 
stairways, permanent stairways, permanent or 
temporary elevator cars used for carrying 
workmen, and floor openings; guarding ma- 
terial hoist shaftways; guarding and proper 
installation of swinging, suspended, built-up 
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outrigger and special scaffolds; artificial light- 
ing for dark places; and the planking over of 
the derrick floor. 

In regard to the prevention of accidents 
due to carelessness the committee emphasizes 
the responsibilities resting upon foremen for 
turning the minds of his workmen in the 
direction of carefulness. 





An examining Board for plumbers had been 
appointed at Ford City, Ontario, for the pur- 
pose of examining and giving certificates to 
qualified plumbers in the city. The board 
is composed of two master plumbers and two 
journeymen. 





About 3,000 persons in British Columbia 
are stated to be now in receipt of benefits 
under the Mothers’ Pensions Act of 1920. Since 
that year a total of nearly five million dollars 
has been paid to widowed or otherwise quali- 
fied mothers. The expenditure during the 
current year is expected to amount to about 
$800,000. 





Child Welfare News, published by the 
Canadian Council on Child Welfare, in its 
issue for May 15, notes that children’s work 
in Nova Scotia has expanded by leaps and 
bounds in recent years, and the province 1s 


rapidly becoming one of the best organized 
in the Dominion from the point of view of 
child protection and provision for the delin- 
quent and feebleminded child. Much greater 
attention is also being given on the part of 
the Children’s Aid Societies, to keeping child- 
ren in their own homes rather than making 
them wards, and also to the selection of good 
foster homes. A large amount of work, that 
would be generally described as family wel- 
fare work, is being done by the Children’s Aid 
Societies in Nova Scotia. 





The Workman’s Compensation Board of 
Alberta has issued an appeal for safety first in 
industry, summarizing accident statistics 
in the province for 1929, and stating that 
13,400 accidents were reported to the Board in 
1928, the majority of these accidents being 
preventable. It is pointed out that a fatal 
accident occurred every five days; every third 
person employed in the coal mining industry 
met with a accident, and every fifth person 
in other industries met with an accident. More 
than 3,000 cases of cuts and lacerations were 
reported last year, and 630 became infected 
because of the carelessness of workmen to 
apply simple remedies to the wound, the appeal 
states in advising employers to have a first 
aid kit on every job. 


Prospecting by Airplane in Northern Canada 


The improved working conditions resulting 
from the use of airplanes in prospecting for 
minerals in northern Canada are deseribed by 
Mr. John E. Hammell, president of the North- 
ern Aerial Minerals Exploration, Limited, in 
the Hngineering and Mining Journal itor 
May 11. In the nine months since this Cana- 
dian company was organized, airplanes have 
flown 100,000 miles over the north country 
without a single air casualty; much of it over 
virgin territory probably never before visited 
by white men; some of it over regions that 
abound with possibilites for minerals; all of 
it effective, for exploration and the establish- 
ment of bases and supply stations, and for 
the carrying of men and their tools and 
provisions, 

The writer states that “there can be no 
doubt that the future of mineral exploration 
will depend on aircraft. When the company 
was launched, I said that more development 
would result from the use of airplanes by ex- 
perienced men in the next five years than 
had been accomplished in the last fifty years. 
This has been demonstrated in a few months’ 
operations. Below are enumerated a few of 
the advantages gained by the use of the air- 
plane:— 


“1. Safety—Since 1926, when the first 
serious air transport started in the Patricia 
district, there have been no casualities among 
air passengers, whereas about 42 men have 
lost. their lives by the old methods. 

“2. Communication and Supervision—These 
are essential to effective prospecting. Our 
parties are at all times in touch with district 
engineers and headquarters, and receive help 
and advice on the ground when they need it. 

“ Morale—Inereased out of all proportion. 
Men are in touch with civilization and have 
had the worry and labour of transportation 
of supphes removed. They can apply them- 
selves 100 per cent to prospecting work within 
a convenient radius of their main camp. For 
their purposes, this man camp is the equiv- 
alent of Timmins or Cochrane or any other 
town on the steel. When they are through 
with that particular locality, they, their 
canoes, and their supplies are transported to 
another area in a fraction of a day, and work 
is resumed. 

“4. Aerial Observation — Geological boun- 
dames can be outlined roughly by an engineer 
or experienced prospector, and topographical 
features of the country can be supplied to the 
field parties in remarkably quick time.” 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 


Employment 


HE employment situation throughout 

Canada at the end of May was reported 

by the superintendents of the offices of the 

Employment Service of Canada to be as fol- 
lows :— 

The agricultural industry in the province 
of Nova Scotia was busy completing spring 
work, which had been hampered to some ex- 
tent by heavy rains. Fairly heavy catches 
of fish were being reported toward the close 
of the month. There appeared to be quite a 
substantial amount of construction being car- 
ried forward, including the pulp and paper 
mill at Liverpool and _ several projects in 
Halifax, as well as smaller jobs throughout 
the rest of the province, and satisfactory pro- 
gress was reported. Some logging activity in 
preparation for the summer cut was reported. 
The coal mines appeared to be working full 
time, with a reasonably heavy production be- 
ing turned out. The iron and steel industries 
continued at about the same pace as in the 
previous months. The transportation indus- 
try continued busy while trade was stated to 
be good. As usual, the demand for women 
domestic workers exceeded the supply. 

As in Nova Scotia, farmers in the province 
of New Brunswick were busily engaged in 
finishing up spring farm work. The fishing 
industry in this province recorded heavy 
catches, particularly in the case of salmon 
and lobsters. In the logging industry river 
driving was practically completed, while some 
summer operations were being put in hand. 
Factories throughout the province seemed to 
be working normally as a general rule, while a 
few were reported as being exceptionally 
busy. A fair amount of construction work 
was underway, and building trades workers 
appeared to be fairly well employed. Trans- 
portation and trade were both reported as 
favourable. The women domestic divisions 
reported the usual number of placements. 

With a brisk demand for farm workers be- 
ing made to the Quebec employment offices, 
a large number of placements were reported. 
Vacancies for the logging industry consisted 
almost wholly of log drivers. The general 
situation throughout the province of Quebec 
in respect of manufacturing industries ap- 
peared to be exceedingly favourable, with 
practically all districts and all branches of 
the industry sharing in the satisfactory con- 
ditions. Work in the building and construc- 
tion industry was rapidly gaining its summer 
stride, and orders for tradesmen of the dif- 
ferent classes were quite numerous. Condi- 


tions in so far as trade and transportation 
were concerned, were quite satisfactory. 
Again a shortage of women domestic workers 
was reported. 

Although spring farm work in the province 
of Ontario was practically completed, there 
was still a good demand for farm help, in 
most sections of the province. Reports on 
manufacturing throughout Ontario seemed 
conflicting. Toronto reported factories as 
showing decreased activity, and the automo- 
bile and allied industries generally showed a 
slackened pace, while centres other than To- 
ronto and industmes other than the automo- 
bile industry reported continued improve- 
ment, with additions to working staffs. The 
program of building and construction under 
way was such that very few skilled artisans 
were unemployed at any point, while road, 
railroad, and sewer and paving work were 
absorbing a large number of unskilled work- 
men. Although mines in the northern sec- 
tion of the province continued busy, not 
many men were being taken on. With river- 
drivers, wood cutters, and pulp peelers being 
in demand, the logging industry was not prov- 
ing an attractive field at this particular time, 
to applicants. The demand for women house- 
workers still continued. 

As seeding was practically completed in the 
province of Manitoba there had occurred a 
very noticeable decrease in the number of 
farm workers required, and most of those 
wanted were for the normal farm work be- 
tween seeding and harvesting. Crop pros- 
pects In this province, based on the progress 
made by the growing grain so far, appeared 
exceedingly favourable. Considerable con- 
struction of various kinds was progressing, 
and some placements were being made in this 
industry. Mining activity in the northern 
central part of the province was reported as 
continuing. The Winnipeg employment office 
reported greatly increased demands for work- 
ers for the logging industry. The demands 
for women domestic workers continued rather 
heavy, but there was no particular shortage 
of applicants reported. 

The number of farm placements recorded 
in Saskatchewan was not heavy, as men were 
only wanted for normal summer farm work; 
there was no shortage of applicants to fill 
those vacancies reported. Requirements of 
men for the building trades were not heavy, 
but railroad construction was increasing its 
demands. The number of women domestic 
workers being sought still continued at a 
rather high figure. 
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A fair demand for farm labour for sum- 
mer work was reported by the Alberta em- 
ployment offices, with there being no short- 
age of suitable applicants. 
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MONTHLY STATISTICS REFLECTING INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN CANADA 
(Official Statistics except where noted) 
1929 1928 
May April March May April March 
Trade, external, aggregate..... Se eeae eastern 164,671,143] 252,810,151} 283,736,411); 188,945,893) 229,564,777 
Imports, merchandise for 
consumption..............- $ 97,517,207) 135,289,621] 113,582,238 78,490,470} 120,418,027 
Exports, Canadian produce.. $ 65,727,599 114, 763,270 118,021,324 58,975,315 106,974, 564 
Customs duty collected........ 16,172,715 22,269,412 17,436, 293 13,139,403 19,627,309 
Bank debits to Individual 
MCCUE So nbdnohpoosacacuane &)- llsoadidonoonosa 3, 623,303,192} 3,982,171,969} 4,230,509,600) 3,298,074,573] 3,215,407, 776 
Bank notes in circulation....... Ge escent 170, 932, 697 188, 726, 256 162,402,410 170, 688,098 176,805,067 
Bank deposits, savings......... $ |.............. 1,508, 351,619) 1,512,079, 960} 1,516, 206,532] 1,511,837,937| 1,487,737, 722 
Bank loans, commercial, etc... $ |.............- 1,320, 489,538] 1, 294,059,127) 1, 207,363,245; 1,175,418,388) 1, 148,782,772 
Security Prices, Index Number— 
Comummonistocks =. .cacaen-oss sete 187-1 191-8 192-6 164-5 156-6 149-5 
Ierelerled StOCKS 2p ...ccvdariaeiee lees 104-3 104-3 106-8 111-7 111-4 109-9 
() Index of interest rates.......... 104-4 103-3 101-2 90-8 88-7 88°7 
(2) Prices, Wholesale, Index 
jahited{ Nee... aon doodeerode 92-4 94-1 96-1 97-9 98-3 97-7 
(?)Prices, Retail, Family bad- 
Ota menette hs asec acne 21:21 21-30 21-52 21-04 21-11 21-15 
(3) Business failures, number......... 164 140 181 127 125 149 
(3) Business failures, liabilities. $ 4,416, 931 2,431,120 699, 542 3,696,873 1,557,633 6, 846, 062 
(2)Employment, Index Number, 
Employers pay roll figures. 116-2 110-4 111-4 106-8 102-3 102-6 
(2) (4) Unemployment, percentage 
(trade union members)........... 5-5 6-0 6-8 5-2 6-5 7-0 
impr atone sete a aree teak leteaee lence eicse ee 26, 065 14,811 23,64 26, 983 14, 665 
Railway— 
()Car loadings, revenue, 
PRele Lb esr eiantek ears 274,025 261, 264 259,327 269,490 241, 266 253, 191 
(6)Canadian National Rail- 

Ways, gross earnings..... 18,577,068 18,651,197 18, 145,568 17,943, 267 16,095,788 17,393,076 
(7)Operating expenses...... SF sores cee oan | see ena nae 16,903, 677 18,089, 665 16,859, 450 16,361,270 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

Way, gtoss.iearnmps...... $ |locc.sccceests- 17,529,372 17,538,585 17,807,974 15, 296, 101 16,807,501 
Canadian Pacific Rail- 

way, operating expenses, 

alllinesiane see esis ins Dill ce Seslaardsanraas 14, 338, 805 13,582,309 14, 752,255 12,891,568 13,174,294 
Steam railways, freight in 

; ton-miles Pe\e ott Mote ciefeyeuctexarotsl| sicko rates vale tee teiion: | tre pe ceae Re eee 3,166, 726,527| 3,046,564, 458} 2,357,512,506] 2,923, 456,738 
Building permitss. 00 .o-c0.ccce Saree pe ae 29, 621,097 24,057,456 27,497,189 18, 606, 167 15, 128,413 
(8) Contracts awarded......... $ 64,859, 700 43,328, 200 27,125,300 70,684, 100 56,345,800 22,946, 100 
Minera] production— 

IRiGMPOM A er atromentrioxeize 6 tons 81, 464 79,341 86,176 87,811 74,736 78,390 
Steel ingots and castings..... tons 126,372 122, 102 137,158 117,655 112,780 118, 258 
Wernoalloyseuen eens tons 6,351 5, 744 5,972 4,049 4,504 4,629 
Scale timate cnce GOTLS| Seeeee ee eee 1,393,247 1,370,384 1, 258, 438 1, 123, 087 1,405, 423 
Silver ore shipped from Cobalt Ibs. |.............. 288,010 506,861 794,825 828,339 929,874 
Crude petroleum imports...... Belly aan eee ee 65, 658,000 73,025,000 66, 702,000 22,623,000 74,495,000 
Rubber imports............... [bss Sense eee eee 7,117,000} 11, 112, 000 4,883, 000 4,340,000 5, 696, 000 
Cotton imports................ NGS shl Crepsscrener ee 12, 201,000 16, 671,000 6,910,000 7,065,000 12,239,000 
Timber scaled in British Col- 
umbia...... gdo5nodneGe DG 230, 460,000 285,493 , 890 328, 792,163 216,598,768 189,899,832 
LB VNe FHACCINCO NS 5 sane nanhoganalolel Ou sancoscpsede locos ssconen ue 1,631,000 1,541,000 1,304,000 1,617,000 
Sugar manufactured i 61,618,000 54,461,000 69, 254,000 67, 624,000 59,485,000 
Output of central electric sta- 
tions, daily average........ leswy hae pene chars 46,970,000 47,436,000 41,001,000 42,397,000 43,308,000 
()Sales of INSUTANCE..........6- Go | eee? Soe ee 52,901,000 49, 060, 000 49,581,000 46,295,000 44,505,000 
INGWEDIING es teon se nev eres CONS Seeme tee 221,784 218,147 203,811 192,645 197,976 
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(?) Calculated from yields of Ontario bonds. 


(?) For group figures see articles elsewhere in this issue. 


(*) Bradstreet. 


(*) Figures for end of previous months. 
(5) Figures for four weeks ending June 1, 1929, and cor- 


responding previous periods. 


(1°) The index of the physical volume of business includes forestry, 
exports, car loadings, shares traded and bank debits. 
Manufacturing includes produc 
of cotton, rubber, wool and petroleum; slaughterings 


ing and construction. 


(°) Life 
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(©) Excluding lines east of Quebec. 
(7) Including lines east of Quebec. 
(8) MacLean’s Building Review. 


Insurance Research Bureau, 








Hartford 


mining, construction, manufacturing, trade, imports, 
Industrial commodity production includes forestry, mining, manufactur- 
tion of flour, sugar, newsprint, pig iron, steel and automobiles; imports 
of cattle, sheep, and hogs; storage holdings of butter and cheese. 
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homes reported. While there seemed to be 
considerable activity throughout this prov- 
ince, there were still some numbers of unem- 
ployed registered at each of the different 
centres. 

The logging industry in the province of 
British Columbia showed some improvement 
in activity, and several placements were re- 
ported. While the mining industry continued 
active, demands for help were quite rare oc- 
currences. Building and construction were 
affording much employment, and considerable 
numbers of workers were being taken on in 
these lines. Manufacturing was stated to be 
improving throughout the province, and ad- 
ditional workers were being taken on by sey- 
eral factories. Generally speaking, employ- 
ment conditions throughout British Columbia 
were fairly satisfactory, and the improve- 
ments being shown in different lines made 
the future look rather promising for the forth- 
coming summer. 


The Dominion Bureau of 
EMPLOYERS’ Statistics tabulated returns 
REpPoRtTS from 6,636 firms who reported 


a decidedly upward move- 
ment in employment on May 1, when they 
imcreased their payrolls by 49,449 persons to 
991,093. Reflecting this gain of over six per 
cent, the index (with the average for the 
calendar year 1926 as 100), rose to 116-2, as 
compared with 110-4 on April 1, and with 
106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84:3 
and 85-1, on May 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. 

Heightened activity was recorded in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. In the Maritime Prov- 
inces, manufacturing and construction showed 
the greatest advances, while transportation 
and logging were seasonally slacker. In Que- 
bec, important increases were shown in manu- 
facturing, transportation and construction and 
maintenance, and there were smaller gains in 
trade, mining, communications and logging, 
those in the last-named being due to river 
drives. In Ontario, manufacturing, construc- 
tion and transportation reported the most 
pronounced increases, but the movement was 
also decidedly upward in mining, communica- 
tions and trade, while logging was seasonally 
slacker. In the Prairie Provinces, manufactur- 
ing, transportation, trade, communications, 
services and construction showed heightened 
activity, the advances in construction being 
most marked. In British Columbia, manufac- 
turing and construction were decidedy busier, 
especially pronounced improvement taking 
place in the latter. 

The eight cities for which separate returns 
are tabulated showed considerably increased 
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activity, Montreal firms adding a particularly 
large number to their staffs. In Montreal, 
transportation, construction and manufac- 
turing recorded the greatest gains. In Que- 
bec, most of the improvement took place in 
transportation and construction. In Toronto, 
manufacturing, transportation and trade ro- 
ported important increases in personnel. In 
Ottawa, lumber mills and construction regis- 
tered most of the increase. In Hamilton, 
manufactures were busier, while only slight 
changes were noted in other groups. In 
Windsor and the adjacent Border Cities, con- 
siderable advances were noted, chiefly in auto- 
mobile factories, but also in construction. 
In Winnipeg, construction, manufacturing, 
trade and communications reported the most 
noteworthy expansion. In Vancouver, road 
construction and manufacturing registered the 
greatest increases. 


Au analysis of the returns by industries 
shows that there were important advances in 
manufacturing particularly in iron and steel 
works and in lumber mills, in which they were 
of a seasonal character. Marked improve- 
ment also took place in the fish-packing, pulp 
and paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and malt 
liquor, building material, electric current, 
electrical apparatus, mineral product and non- 
ferrous metal divisions, while boot and shoe 
and textile factories were slacker. Mining, 
transportation, communications, services, trade 
and construction and maintenance also regis- 
tered large increases in employment, those 
in the last-named being especially noteworthy. 
On the other hand, logging camps released 
employees. 

An article elsewhere in this issue gives in 
some detail the employment situation as at 
the beginning of May, 1929. 


A moderate increase in activ- 


TRADE ity among local trade unions 
UNION was manifest at the close of 
ReEporTS April, the 1,661 unions from 


which reports were tabulated, 
with a combined membership of 188,874 per- 
sons, indicating 5-5 per cent of unemployment, 
compared with 6-0 per cent in March. Ontario, 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick union members were all more 
busily engaged than in March, the improve- 
ment registered in building and construction 
operations and in transportation, especially 
the steam railway division, being important 
factors in the better situations indicated by 
these provinces. Reductions in employment 
were reported from Quebec, caused by be- 
tween season quietness in the garment trades, 
followed by lesser declines among British 
Columbia and Alberta unions. The percent- 
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age of unemployment for the country, as a 
whole, was slightly in advance of that regis- 
tered in April last year when the percentage 
of inactivity stood at 5-2. The contractions 
were confined to a large degree to the Quebec 
garment trades where the summer dull period 
set in slightly earlier this year than last. 
British Columbia unions also contributed to 
the total increase in unemployment, while in 
all other provinces the situation showed im- 
provement. 

A more detailed article with tabular state- 
ments on unemployment among local trade 
unions appears elsewhere in this issue. 


During the month of April, 


EmpLoyMENtT 1929, the offices of the Em- 
OFFICE ployment Service of Canada 
REPORTS. made 39,599 references of 


persons to positions and ef- 
fected a total of 38,118 placements. The place- 
ments in regular employment were 25,734, of 
which 21,027 were of men and 4,707 of women, 
while those in casual work were 12,384 in 
number. Applications for work reported at 
the various offices numbered 48,523, of which 
34,887 were from men and 13,636 from women 
workers. Employers advised the Service of 
41,557 vacancies during April, 28,144 for men 
and 13,413 for women. A noteworthy advance 
was indicated in the volume of business trans- 
acted when the above figures are compared 
both with those of the previous month and 
with those of April last year, the records for 
March, 1929, showing 27,695 vacancies afforded, 
37,104 applications made, and 25,044 place- 
ments effected, while in April, 1928, the records 
show 36,829 vacancies, 44,152 applications for 
work, and a total of 33,444 placements in regu- 
lar and casual work. A report in greater de- 
tail of the work of the employment offices 
for the month of April, 1929, appears else- 
where in this issue. 


According to a report pre- 
BuILpING pared by the Dominion 
Permits AND Bureau of Statistics, the value 
ContTRACTS of permits issued in 61 cities 
AWARDED. during April, 1929, was $29,- 


621,097, as compared with 
$24,057,456 in the preceding month and with 
$18,606,167 in April, 1928. 

The MacLean Building Review estimated 
the total value of construction contracts 
awarded in Canada in May at $64,859,700, this 
figure being an increase of 49 per cent over 
the total value of awards reported during 
April. Construction volume for the year to 
date was 4:7 per cent greater than that for 
the corresponding period of 1928. Of the 
May total, $18,749,100 was for residential 
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buildings; $16,692,100 was for public works and 
utilities; $15,230,900 was for business build- 
ings; and $14,187,600 was for industrial build- 
ings. The apportionment of the contracts 
awarded during May, 1929, by provinces, was 
as follows: Ontario, $25,807,400; Quebec, $18,- 
162,000; Saskatchewan, $10,631,000; British 
Columbia, $3,411,300; Alberta, $3,017,800; 
Manitoba, $1,860,600; New Brunswick, $1,730,- 
700; Nova Scotia, $166,700; Prince Edward 
Island, $72,200. 


Production and Trade 


Figures showing the volume 
of production in certain indus- 
tries during the recent months 
and also in the corresponding 
months in the previous year are given in the 
table on page 588. 

The Monthly Review of Business Statistics, 
published by the Dominion Bureau of Statis- 
tics, states that industrial production was 
practically maintained in April at the high 
level of the preceding month, considerable 
expansion being shown in the paper and lum- 
ber industries. The production of newsprint 
was greater than in any other month with 
the single exception of November last and 
lumber exports, after seasonal adjustment, 
were greater than in any month since June, 
1927. The output of automobiles was larger 
in April than in any preceding month, though 
after seasonal adjustment a moderate reces- 
sion was shown from March. Production of 
iron and steel was somewhat less than in 
the preceding month, one blast furnace at Syd- 
ney being blown out during April. Prepara- 
tions for a large distribution of gasoline dur- 
ing the present season were made in the oil 
industry in April, when the imports of crude 
petroleum were specially heavy. 


INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTION. 


A summary of Canadian 
trade prepared by the Depart- 
ment of National Revenue 
shows that in April, 1929, 
being the first month of the financial year, 
the merchandise entered for consumption 
amounted to $97,517,207 as compared with 
$135,289,.621 in the preceding month and with 
$78,490,470 in April, 1929. The chief imports 
in April, 1929, were: Iron and its products, 
$33,463,739; fibres, textiles and textile pro- 
ducts, $14,845.888; non-metallic minerals and 
products, $9,774,610. 

The domestic merchandise exported during 
April, 1929, amounted to $65,727,599, as com- 
pared with $114,763,270 in March, 1929, and 
with #58.975,315 in April, 1928. The chief ex- 
ports in April, 1929, were: wood, wood pro- 
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ducts and paper, $18,983,506; agricultural and 
vegetable products, mainly foods, $14,271,472: 


non-ferrous metals and _ their produets, 
$10,073,397. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The time loss due to industrial disputes in 
May, 1929, was greater than during April, 
various strikes in the building trades raising 
the total by about 15,000 days. The time 
loss in man working days was practically the 
same as during May, 1928, although more 
employees were affected. There were in ex- 
istence during the month twenty-four dis- 
putes, involving 5.054 workpeople, and result- 
ing in a time loss of 39,590 working days, as 
compared with twelve disputes, involving 2,310 
workpeople and resulting in a time loss of 
24,201 working days in April. In May, 1928, 
there were on record twenty disputes, involy- 
ing 3,415 workpeople, resulting in a time loss 
of 39,317 working davs. Att the end of May 
there were on record five disputes affecting 
170 workpeople, not including those strikes 
and lockouts in which employment conditions 
were reported to be no longer affected but 
which had not been formally called off. 


Prices 


The eost per week of a list of twenty-nine 
staple foods for an average family of five in 
terms of the average retail prices in some sixty 
cities was again somewhat lower at $10.94 for 
May, as compared with $11.01 for April; $10.80 
for May, 1928 $10.76 for May, 1927; $11.29 for 
May, 1926; $1048 for May, 1925; $9.89 for 
May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 1923; $10.22 for 
May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 1921; $16.92 for 
June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 for May, 1918; 
and $7.43 for May, 1914. The decline was 
due mainly to a seasonal fall in the price of 
eggs. The prices of veal, lard, milk, butter, 
potatoes and sugar were however also slightly 
lower. Slight advances in the prices of beef, 
fresh and salt pork and evaporated apples 
occurred. Including the cost of fuel and rent 
with that of foods the total budget averaged 
$21.21 at the beginning of May, as compared 
with $21.30 for April; $21.04 for May, 1928; 
$20.95 for May, 1927; $21.54 for May, 1926; 
$20.72 for May, 1925; $20.24 for May, 1924; 
$20.90 for May, 1923; $20.57 for May, 1922; 
$22.84 for May, 1921; $26.92 for July, 1920 
(the peak); $20.09 for May, 1918; and $1421 
for May, 1914. Fuel was slightly lower, due 
mainly to lower prices in some localities for 
anthracite coal. Rent was practically un- 
changed in the average. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
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based upon prices in 1926 as 100, was again 
considerably lower at 92.4 for May, as com- 
pared with 94.1 for April; 97.9 for May, 1928; 
98.5 for May, 1927; and 100.2 for May, 1926. 
In the classification according to chief com- 
ponent materials four of the eight main groups 
declined, while four were shghtly higher. The 
groups which declined were: the Vegetables 
and Vegetable. Products group, due to lower 
prices for apples, grain, flour, vegetable oils, 
sugar, cocoa, chocolate and tea, which more 
than offset increases in the prices of foreign 
fruits, flax, rubber and potatoes; the Fibres, 
Textiles and Textile Products group, due to 
lower prices for raw materials; the Wood, 
Wood Products and Paper group, due to lower 
prices for some lines of lumber, laths and 
shingles; and the Non-Ferrous Metals group. 
The Animals and their Products group and the 
Tron and its Products group were both some- 
what higher, the former due to higher prices 
for fish, livestock and meats, which more than 
offset lower prices for hides, leather, shoes, 
butter, milk, cheese and eggs, and the latter 
due mainly to higher prices for steel sheets, 
tinplate and cast iron pipe. The Chemicals 
and Allied Products group and the Non- 
Metallic Minerals group were also slightly 
higher. 


Minimum Wages in Germany 


The German Reichstag recently adopted an 
Act for the ratification of the Convention of 
the International Labour Conference concern- 
ing the creation of minimum wage-fixing 
machinery. The Government Bill on this 
subject had previously passed the Reichsrat. 
The German Minister of Labour, Herr Wissel, 
in discussing this measure in the Reichstag, 
declared that the creation of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, as laid down in this Conven- 
tion, constituted the first step in the direction 
of fixing minimum wages for the lowest paid 
workers and especially those employed at 
homework. He added that the possibility of 
fixing minimum wages in home-working indus- 
tries already existed in Germany through the 
industrial committees on which workers were 
represented, and which had the power to fix 
rates of wages or to declare compulsory the 
rates laid down in collective agreements. 





The Alberta Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, under the powers conferred upon it by 
the Electrical Protection Act, has published 
amended and additional regulations under the 
Act. These regulations comply with the stand- 
ards contained in the Canadian Electrical Code 
prepared by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association. 
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PROCEEDINGS UNDER THE INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES INVESTIGATION 
ACT DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1929 


URING the month of May the Depart- 
ment of Labour received the report of 
a Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
which had been established under the pro- 
visions of the Industrial Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act to inquire into a dispute between 
the Ottawa Electric Railway Company and 
certain of its employees, being motormen and 
conductors, one-man car operators, shopmen, 
shedmen, trackmen, linemen and power-house 
employees, members of Division No. 279, 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Elec- 
tric Railway Employees of America. 

Five applications for the establishment of 
Boards were dealt with during the month, and 
further appointments were made to boards 
previously established. 


Applications Received 


An application was received from certain 
employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, being locomotive engineers, members 
of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
for a board to deal with a dispute growing 
out of the employees’ desire to secure certain 
changes in the agreement of May 1, 1926, 
known as the Montreal agreement. The num- 
ber of employees directly concerned in the 
dispute was given as 4,000. The Minister of 
Labour established a board on May 7, con- 
stituted as follows: His Honour Judge Albert 
Constantineau, Ottawa, chairman, appointed 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
board members, Messrs. J. L. Counsell, K.C., 
Hamilton, and A. Cyril Boyce, K-C., Ottawa, 
members nominated by the employer and 
employees respectively. 

An application was received from conduc- 
tors employed on eastern lines of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company, being mem- 
bers of the Order of Railway Conductors. The 
cause of the dispute was given as the em- 
ployees’ request for a separate agreement 
covering conductors as a class on the eastern 
lines of the railway and involving wage in- 
creases. Eight hundred employees were 
stated to be directly affected and 2,600 in- 
directly. A board was established by the 
Minister on May 23 and was constituted as 
follows: Mr. George C. McDonald, C.A., 
Montreal, chairman; Mr. George A. Camp- 
bell, K.C., Montreal, employer’s nominee, 
and Mr. A. Cyril Boyce, K.C., Ottawa, em- 
ployees’ nominee. The appointment of Mr. 
McDonald to the chairmanship was made on 
the joint recommendation of Messrs. Camp- 
bell and Boyce. 


Grain liners’ helpers employed by the Brit- 
ish Columbia Marine Co., Ltd., Empire Steve- 
doring Co., Enterprise Contracting Co., Wal- 
lace Shipbuilding and Drydock Co., all of 
Vancouver, B.C., submitted an application 
for a board to deal with a dispute involving 
a demand for increased wages and improved 
working conditions. The applicants consisted 
of helpers, winchmen, hatchtenders and dry- 
ers, forming the Waterfront Section of the 
Building Construction Labourers’ Unit No. 6 
of the General Workers Union of Canada, the 
number directly affected by the dispute being 
given as 150. At the close of the month the 
application was under consideration. 

An application was received from labourers 
and specialists employed in the Rail Plant 
of the Canadian National Railways at Fort 
Rouge, Winnipeg. One hundred and thirty 
employees, members of the Fort Rouge Unit 
of the One Big Union, were stated to be 
directly affected by the dispute, which arose 
out of the men’s request for an agreement 
including increased wages and changed work- 
ing conditions. 

The Minister received an application for a 
board to deal with a dispute between the 
Winnipeg Electric Company and certain of 
its employees being trackmen engaged in re- 
pairing, maintaining and building street rail- 
way car tracks and switches. The application, 
which emanated from the employees, pro- 
tested against an alleged reduction in wages. 
One hundred and twenty employees were 
stated to be directly affected by the dispute 
and 1,000 indirectly. 


Other Proceedings under the Act 


In the May number of the Lasour GazerTs 
reference was made to the appointment, on 
the employees’ recommendation, of Mr. John 
M. Godfrey, K.C., Toronto, as a member of 
the Board of Conciliation and Investigation 
established to deal with a dispute between the 
Canadian National Railways and certain of 
its employees, being locomotive firemen and 
enginemen, members of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen. During 
the month of May Mr. J. lL. Counsell, K-C., 
Hamilton, was appointed a member of the 
board on the employer’s nomination, and Mr. 
John G. Gauld, Hamilton, was appointed to 
the chairmanship on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the two other board members. 

Reference was also made in the May issue 
of the Lasour GazeTrz to the establishment 
of a board to inquire into a wage dispute be- 
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tween the British Columbia Marine Engineers 
and Shipbuilders, Vancouver Shipyards, Ltd., 
Burrard Shipyard and Engineering Works, 
Chappell Bros., Pacific Salvage Co., A. Lin- 
ton and Co., Eriksen Boatbuilders, Ltd., and 
Burrard Drydock Co., Ltd., members of the 
Shipbuilders’ Branch of the Canadian Manu- 
facturers’ Association on one side, and cer- 
tain of their employees, being ships’ caulkers, 
members of Shipyard Branch No. 2, Amalga- 


mated Carpenters of Canada, on the other 
side. On May 11 the board was completed 
by the appointment of the Honourable A. M. 
Manson, Vancouver, B.C., as chairman, the 
appointment being made on the joint recom- 
mendation of the other board members, 
Messrs. Ernest F. Cribb and Henry Burgess, 
both of Vancouver, employers’ and employees’ 
nominees respectively. 


Report of Board in Dispute between the Ottawa Electric Railway Company 
and its Street Railway Employees 


The Minister received on May 30 the re- 
port of the Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation which had been established in April 
to deal with a dispute between the Ottawa 
Electric Railway Company and certain of its 
employees being motormen and conductors, 
one-man car operators, shopmen, shedmen, 
trackmen, linemen and power-house em- 
ployees, members of Division No. 279, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America. The dispute, 
which related to the matter of wages, affect- 
ed 320 employees directly and 200 indirectly. 
The personnel of the board was as follows: 
His Honour Judge E. J. Daly, Ottawa, chair- 
man, appointed on the joint recommendation 
of the other board members, Messrs. Redmond 
Quain and H. J. Burns, both of Ottawa, the 
company’s and employees’ nominees, respect- 
ively. 

The report was unanimous and made cer- 
fain recommendations which were accepted 
by both the company and employees. 


Report of Board 


In the matter of the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation Act, R.S.C., Chap. 112, in the 
mutter of the Dispute Between Division 
Number 279, Amalgamated Association 
Street and Electric Railway Employees of 
America, and the Ottawa Electric Railway 
Company. 


To The Honourable PerEr Hrenan, 
Minister of Labour, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, 
May 29, 1929. 


Sm—-We, the undersigned members of the 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation es- 
tablished under the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Disputes and Investigation Act, having 
before entering upon the functions of our 
office, taken the oath of office required by the 
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Act, before Charles L. Bray, Esq., a Com- 
missioner, etc., and having taken upon our- 
selves the burden of the investigation, have 
the honour to report as follows:— 

The application by Division 279, Amalga- 
mated Association Street and Electric Rail- 
way Employees of America, hereinafter called 
the “Employees”, for the establishment of a 
Board of Conciliation and Investigation dated 
April 26, 1929, requested an increase over the 
present wage rates paid to the Employees by 
the Company, and further requested the con- 
tinuation of the rates paid the Employees by 
the Company for work performed on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays. 

The Ottawa Electric Railway Company in 
its letter to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
dated April 30, 1929, asked for a reduction 
of ten cents per hour to train men (being con- 
ductors and motormen), and a reduction of 
20 per cent to employees other than train 
men, and further asked for the abolition of 
the extra remuneration which had previously 
been paid for work performed on Sundays 
and Legal Holidays. 

The Board at a preliminary meeting at the 
office of the Chairman in ‘the Court House, 
Ottawa, on May 9, 1929, considered the pro- 
cedure to be followed at the meetings of the 
Board, and after this meeting the Members of 
the Board took the oath of office above men- 
tioned. 

The first meeting of the Board at which the 
parties to the dispute were represented took 
place at the City Hall, Ottawa, on May 10, 
1929. At this meeting the Employees were 
represented by Mr. John M. Parker, of Niag- 
ara Falls, Ontario, Vice-President of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and Electric 
Railway Employees of America, Mr. Arthur 
Robinson, President of Union 279, Amalga- 
mated Association of Street and Electri¢ Rail- 
way Employees of America, and Messrs. 
Howard McGuire, Arger Brisbois, Percy 
Tompkins and Frank McRae, Employees of 
the Company, and the Company was repre- 
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sented by Major F. D. Burpee, its Vice- 
President and Manager, and Mr. A. J. Tobin, 
its Superintendent. 

A general discussion took place at this 
meeting as to whether or not a settlement of 
the dispute between the parties could be 
reached, and after hearing Mr. Parker and 
Major Burpee the Board came to the con- 
clusion that it would be a waste of time to 
continue further overtures towards settlement, 
and that the parties to the dispute should 
present their cases in the usual way. Mr. 
Parker then presented the case for the Hm- 
ployees by verbal argument, and also by filing 
certain exhibits which he had prepared in 
order to save the calling and examination of 
witnesses. The Board adjourned until May 
15, when Major Burpee for the Company by 
verbal argument and by filing several ex- 
hibits presented the case for the Company. 
The meeting was adjourned until the follow- 
ing day, in order to give Mr. Parker an op- 
portunity to reply to the arguments made by 
Major Burpee on behalf of the Company 
After hearing Mr. Parker for some time on 
May 16, the Members of the Board called 
Mr. Parker and Major Burpee into private 
consultation with a view of making a final 
effort towards a settlement, but nothing defi- 
nite was arranged at this meeting. Mr. Park- 
er then asked a further adjournment of the 
hearing until May 23 to complete his reply, 
and in order to consider whether it might be 
advisable for the Employees to have evidence 
given on their behalf by an independent 
auditor. 

At the meeting on May 28, Mr. H. W. 
Steele, Chartered Accountant, Auditor of the 
Company, appeared with Major Burpee and 
Mr. Tobin, and answered several inquiries 
made by Mr. Parker as to the financial posi- 
tion of ‘tthe Company. Mr. Parker at this 
meeting continued his further argument aid 
announced that the Employees would not ca!l 
any independent auditor as a witmess. 

It appeared from the case presented by the 
Employees that one of their main reasons for 
asking an increase was that the Company had, 


on or about August 23, 1928, obtained an in- 


crease of fare for passengers on the railway 
from five cents to seven cents. On the other 
hand, the argument of Major Burpee was to 
the effect that some of the main reasons why 
the Company was asking a reduction in wages 
were that it 1s not at present making enough 
money to justify an increase of wages. that 
no dividends had been paid by the Company 
to its shareholders since 1927, that, under the 
Act of Parliament ratifying the Company’s 


agreement with the City, the shareholders of 
the Company are entitled to a just and reason- 
able return on their investment, that the Com- 
pany would and will from time to time be in 
need of further capital, that, under the terms 
of the Trust Deed which controls the Com- 
pany’s issue of bonds, the Company cannot 
obtain further capital by the sale of bonds 
unless its net profits are at least equal to one 
and three-quarter times the amount of the 
interest on the existing bonds and of any 
bonds which it may desire to sell in the future 
as further capital is required, and that the 
net profits for the fiscal year ending Decsm- 
ber 31, 1928, were not sufficient to enable 
ithe Company to raise any more capital by 
the sale of bonds. 

The Board realizes that the Employees are 
entitled to a fair living wage considering the 
nature of their work and also the cost of 
living, and it also realizes that the share- 
holders of the Company are entitled to a 
fair return on their investment. 

After having given the best consideration 
possible to the respective claims of the Em- 
ployees and the Company, after having con- 
sidered the arguments of Mr. Parker and 
Major Burpee, and after having carefully ex- 
amined all exhibits filed, both by the Em- 
ployees and the Company, the Board recom- 
mends :— 


That the wages provided for in the 
agreement between the Employees and the 
Company for the year ending on April 30, 
1929, including the wages paid for -Sun- 
days and Legal Holidays, be continued 
for another year, to expire on April 30, 
1930. 


Without agreeing to the principle that 
wages should increase with increased pros- 
perity of the Company regardless of varia- 
tions in living costs, the Board trusts that the 
Company will, at the expiration of the year 
ending on April 30, 1930, should the revenue 
of the Company be sufficient to warrant it 
deal generously with the men as it has always 
done hitherto. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) E. J. DALY, 
Chairman. 
(Sed.) H. J. BURNS, 
Representing the 
Employces. 
(S¢d.) REDMOND QUAIN, 


Representing the 
Company. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1929 


HE number of strikes and lockouts in 
existence in Canada during May was 
twenty-four as compared with tiwelve the 
previous month. The time loss for the month 
was much greater than in April, strikes of 
various building trades throughout Canada 
accounting for most of the increase. As com- 
pared with May, 1928, there was little differ- 
ence in time loss, although the number of em- 
ployees involved in May, 1929, was greater. 











Number | Number of} Time loss 
Date of employees | in working 
disputes involved days 
*May, 1920 eee nek 24 5,054 39,590 
eAprily 1909 0. a0. 12 2,310 24,201 
Mav, 1928.05.20. 20 3,415 


39.317 





* Preliminary figures. 


The record of the Department includes lockouts as well as 
strikes, but a lockout, or an industrial condition which is 
undoubtedly a lockout, is rarely encountered. In the sta- 
tistical tible, therefore, strikes and lockouts are recorded 
t ogether. A strike or lockout, included as such in the records 
of the Department, is a cessation of work involving six or 
more employees and lasting at least one working day. Dis- 
putes of less than one day’s duration, and disputes involving 
less than six employees, are included in the published record 
only when ten days or more time loss is caused, but a separate 
record of such disputes is maintained in the Department, and 
the figures are given in the annual review. Each month, 
however, any such disputes reported are mentioned in this 
article as ‘‘minor disputes.”’ 

The figures printed are inclusive of all disputes which come 
to the knowledge of the Department, and the methods taken 
to secure information practically preclude probability of 
omissions of a serious nature. Information as to a dispute 
involving a small number of employees, or for a short period 
of time, is frequently not received until some time after its 
commencement. 


Four disputes, involving 1,067 workpeople, 
were carried over from April, and twenty dis- 
putes commenced during May. Of these 
twenty-four disputes, nineteen terminated 
during the month, six being in favour of em- 
ployers, four in favour of workers, six result- 
ing in compromises; the results of three dis- 
putes were recorded as indefinite. At the end 
of May, therefore, there were five disputes 
recorded as strikes or lockouts, as follows:— 
Painters, Toronto, Ont.; shoe factory workers, 
Toronto, Ont.; plumbers, Kingston, Ont.; 
glove factory workers. Winnipeg, Man.; and 
moulders at Lachine. P.Q, 


The record does not include minor disputes 
such as are described in a previous para- 
graph, nor does it include disputes as to which 
information has been received indicating that 
employment conditions are no longer affected 
but which the unions concerned have not yet 
declared terminated. Information is available 
as to three such disputes, namely: electro- 
typers, Toronto, Ont., December 29, 1926; fur 
workers, Toronto, Ont., April 10, 1928; and 
photo engravers, Toronto, Ont., January 17, 
1929. During May four of the disputes car- 
ried in this list for some months lapsed or 
were called off by the union. The strike of 
bakers in Montreal which commenced on May 
1, 1927, was called off on May 8, 1929, the 
men returning on the employers’ terms. The 
dispute involving stonecutters in Montreal 
since September 21, 1927, lapsed during the 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1929 











Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees | working 
involved days 


Remarks 





(a) 


MANUFACTURING— 
Boots and shoes— 
Shoe factory workers, Toronto, a 


ConsTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 
Plumbers, Kingston, Ont...... 9 


Carpenters, Montreal, P.Q..... 1,000 


Shipbuilding— 
Shipliners’ helpers, Vancouver, 





$6264—23 





780 


114 
5,000 


150 


Strikes and Lockouts Occurring prior to May, 1929. 


Commenced April 23, 1929, against reduction in 
wages. Unterminated. 


Commenced April 2, 1928, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. ‘ , 

Commenced April 24, 1929, for increase in wages 
and shorter hours. Terminated May 7, 1929. 
Compromise. 


Commenced Mar. 25, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Lapsed by the end of May. In favour of employers. 
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STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN CANADA DURING MAY, 1929—Concluded 








Number Time 
of em- loss in 

Industry, occupation and locality | ployees working Remarks 
involved days 


lie ne ee ee Se 


(b) Strikes and Lockouts Occurring during May, 1929. 


Mintnc, Non-Frrrovus SMELTING 
AND QUARRYING— 

Gold miners (machine shop 

crew) vicinity of Dawson 


City, Yukon Territory..... 10 20 |Commenced May 17, 1929, against delay in pay- 
ment of wages. Terminated May 1929; in favour 

of workers. 
Coal miners, Glace Bay, N.8.. 1,200 2,400 |Commenced May 29, 1929, against double shifting 


on certain pillar work. Terminated May 31, 

1929. Indefinite. 

MANUFACTURING— 
Textiles— 

Plush weavers, Auburn, Ont.. 18 75 |Commenced May 10, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May rye 1929: in favour of employer. 
Clothing (including knitted goods )— 

Glove factory workers, Win- 
Tipe VLAN tise sur ee nserena mers 23 161 Commenced May 28, 1929, against institution of 
piece work system. Unterminated. 
Tron, steel and products— 
Foundry workers, Trenton, 


50 150 |Commenced May 1, 1929, against demotion of 
worker. Terminated May 4, 1929; in favour of 
employer. 

Moulders, Lachine, P.Q....... 80 2,000 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

CoNnstTRUCTION— 
Buildings and structures— 

Painters, Toronto, Ont........ 600 7,500 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Unterminated. 

Plumbers, Toronto, Ont....... 400 7,500 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for employment with 
members of one employers’ organization only. 
Terminated May 23, 1929; in favour of workers. 

Stonecutters, Toronto, Ont.... 120 840 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 
shorter hours. Terminated May 9, 1929. Com- 
promise. 

Plasterers, Toronto, Ont....... 500 6,000 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 


to maintain forty-hour week. Terminated May 
15, 1929. Compromise. 
Plasterers’ labourers, Toronto, 


On Geen ee ee eee 200 2,400 |Commenced May 1, 1929, sympathy with strike of 
plasterers. Terminated May 15, 1929. Indefin- 
ite. 


athers; “oronto,Ont.......-. 120 1,560 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages and 

to maintain the forty-hour week. Torminates 

; May 16, 1929. Compromise. 

Carpenters, St. Catharines, 
OTteee eyo neecnav 60 60 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 

Terminated May 2, 1929; in favour of workers. 

Plasterers’ oe Coleary, 
Alta.. Be ea 65 130 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 

Terminated May 3, 1929. Compromise. 

Ces 56 200 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 

Terminated May 3, 1929. Indefinite. 


Painters, Saskatoon, Sask 


Structural iron workers, Vic- 
COTA wD Catena t.. See ee 50 50 |Commenced May 1, 1929, for increase in wages. 


. Terminated May 2, 1929; in fz 5 
CR eee ak Pale: inate ay 2, 1929; in favour of employer 


COT Geer ee essine 175 350 |Commenced May 2, 1929, for increase in wages. 

: Terminated May 6, 1929. Compromise. 
Painters, London, Ont......... 80 800 Cone ee May 6, 1929, for increase in wages. 
wn ; erminated May 20, 1929; in favour of employer. 
Electricians, Halifax, N.S.... 43 3850 |Commenced May 10, 1929, for increase yee 


Te a signed Beco Terminated May 21, 
Structural iron workers, Wind- Eee 

Sony Ont yee. een oo 137 1,000 |Commenced May 11, 1929, for increase in wages. 
Terminated May 25, 1929: in favour of employer. 
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month. Sheet metal workers who ceased 
work in Montreal, P.Q. on June 10, 1927, 
on May 7, 1929, declared the dispute to be 
terminated as from that date; and the strike 
of shoe factory workers in Toronto, Ont., 
which commenced on August 13, 1928, was 
considered as over, a new strike having 
been called in the establishment affected, 
on April 28, 1929. 

The following paragraphs give particulars 
in regard to certain disputes in addition to 
the information given in the tabular state- 
ment. 


Carpunters, Monrrear, P.Q—The dispute 
between carpenters and building contractors 
in Montreal, in connection with which work 
ceased on April 24, the carpenters demanding 
an increase in wages from 75 cents per hour 
to 85 cents with a reduction in hours from 
nine hours per day to eight, was settled as the 
result of the mediation of the representative 
of the Department of Labour. Following a 
conference on May 4 between representatives 
of the union and the contractors it was agreed 
that the wage rate should be 80 cents per 
hour until September 30, 1929, with nine hours 
per day, and that from October 1, 1929, until 
April 30, 1920, the wage rate should be 85 
eents per hour with eight hours per day. 
Work was resumed on May 7 under these 
terms. No agreement was signed between 
the contractors’ association and the union, but 
the terms of settlement were set forth in an 
interchange of correspondence between the 
officers of the two organizations. It was also 
arranged that overtime from five p.m. to mid- 
night, Monday to Friday, should be paid at 
the rate of time and one-half, and also work 
from one p.m. to midnight on Saturday, 
double time to be paid for work after mid- 
night and on certain holidays. 


Piumsers, Kinaston, Ont.—During May a 
number of plumbers who had been on strike 
since April 2, 1928, returned to work, leaving 
nine still on strike against six employers out 
of the nine reported as originally affected. 


Sure Liners’ Hetpers, VANcouver, B.C.—As 
stated in the May issue of the Lasour Gaz- 
ETTE in regard to the strike of shipwrights, 
caulkers, grain liners’ helpers, etc., a settle- 
ment was reached with regard to the ship- 
wrights, and the dispute as to wages of caulk- 
ers was referred to a Board of Conciliation 
and Investigation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, while the dispute in- 
volving ship liners’ helpers, being partly with 
employers not having shipwrights, etc., was 
unterminated. The employees concerned in 
this latter dispute also applied for a Board. 
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At the beginning of May it was reported that 
approximately twenty-five men were involved, 
but the grain shipping season bemg prac- 
tically over, the dispute is reported to have 
lapsed until the grain shipping season com- 
mences in the autumn. 


Coa Miners, Viciniry or Dawson Crry, 
Yuxon Trrrirrory—Employees in the ma- 
chine shop crew of a mining company ceased 
work on May 17, 1929, against a delay in the 
payment of their wages. After two days, pay- 
ment was made and work was resumed. 


Coan Miners. Guace Bay, N.S—Employees 
in Number Two Colliery in the Glace Bay 
district ceased work on May 29, protesting 
against an announcement by the management, 
that double shift work would be carried on in 
a certain section of the colliery. The em- 
ployees claimed that this constituted a change 
in conditions, and that under the agreement. 
in force no such change should be made until 
agreed to by both parties. The management, 
on the other hand, claimed that this did not. 
constitute a change in conditions within the 
meaning of the section, and that as the agree- 
ment provided that there should be no cessa- 
tion of work in the event of a dispute pend- 
ing settlement, the employees by striking had 
violated the agreement. The management, 
therefore, refused to negotiate until the em- 
ployees returned to work. After two days, 
work was resumed and the officers of the 
union and the management of the colliery 
negotiated the question at issue. 


PiusuH Weavers, AuBuRN, ONTtT—Employees 
in the plush weaving department of a woollen 
manufacturing establishment ceased work on 
May 10 demanding an increase in wages. Some 
of the employees concerned had been brought 
from England with a guarantee that their 
earnings would equal $20 per week of fifty 
hours, and the strikers claimed that they were 
making only about $15 per week, apart from 
overtime payments, and demanded higher 
piece rates. Officials of the Department of 
Labour investigated the dispute, and it was 
arranged that three workers who did not wish 
to resume their employment should return 
to England at the expense of the employer. 
The management undertook that the other 
employees brought from England would be 
paid at least $20 per week exclusive of over- 
time. Most of the other strikers had already 
returned to work, one had secured employ- 
ment elsewhere, and the one remaining re- 
sumed work on the day of the settlement. 


Gtove Factory Workers, Winnirec, Man.— 
Employees in a glove manufacturing establish- 
ment ceased work on May 23, demanding a 
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return to the time rate system of payment 
instead of that of piece work under which 
they had worked for one week. The em- 
ployees stated that they had been paid $26 
per week on time work and were only making 
from $17-$19 per week at piece work. The 
management reported that the piece rates 
were subject to adjustment but that the em- 
ployees refused to consider this. At the end 
of the month no settlement had been reached. 


Founpry Workers, Trenton, N.S.—Em- 
ployees ceased work on May 1 protesting 
against the demotion of a moulder to the 
position of a helper, his position being given 
to a new employee. After three days the 
employees returned to work and the demoted 
employee secured work in another establish- 
ment. 


Moutpers, Lacurne, P.Q.—In the strike in- 
volving employees in two foundries on May 2, 
demanding an increase in wages, twenty-six 
workers out of the eighty involved secured 
work elsewhere during the month. 


Painters, Toronto, Ont—Painters and 
decorators, members of the International 
Brotherhood of Painters, Paperhangers, and 
Decorators, employed by various master paint- 
ers, ceased work on May 1, in order to enforce 
a demand for an increase in wages from 80 
cents per hour to 90 cents. From time to 
time certain of the employers agreed to pay 
the 90 cent rate, and at the end of the month 
the union reported that this settlement had 
been effected with thirty-five such independent 
master painters, and that of the six hundred 
on strike at the beginning of the month there 
were only twenty-five on the strike list of 
the union. In the meantime the Master Paint- 
ers’ Association had signed on May 6 an 
agreement with the National Union of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers of 
Canada providing for 80 cents per hour. 


PiumBers, Toronto, Ont.—Employees of 
certain master plumbers ceased work on May 
1 because such emloyers had not joined a 
master plumbers’ organization with which the 
union had signed an agreement providing 
that members of the employers’ organization 
would employ only union plumbers and that 
the union members would work. only for mem- 
bers of such employers’ organization. Prior 
to this date there were in force agreements 
between the union.and two master plumbers’ 
organizations. As a result of the mediaition 
of the Minister of Labour, the Honourable 
Peter Heenan, the various master. plumbers 
agreed to organize a new society, including 
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members of both the previous organizations 
and others, with which the union signed an 
agreement providing for employment of union 
members only on ‘the one hand, and that 
members of the union would work for mem- 
bers of this employers’ organization only. A 
change in the wage rate from $1 per hour 
to $1.25 per hour had previously been con- 
ceded and the forty-hour week during July 
and August. The strike was, therefore, called 
off on May 23. The text of the agreement is 
given elsewhere in this issue, with an account 
of the circumstances leading up to it. 


SronEecUTTERS, Toronto, OntT.—Employees 
of various building contractors ceased work 
on May 1 to secure an increase in wages from 
$1.124 per hour, forty-four hours per week, 
to $1.30 per hour with a five-day week of 
forty hours. On May 9 work was resumed, 
an increase in the wage rate to $1.25 per hour 
having been conceded while the forty-four 
hour week was retained. 


PuasrerEeRS, Toronto, Ont.—Employees of 
various plastering contractors in Toronto 
ceased work on May 1 to secure an increase 
in wages from $1.25 per hour to $1.50. It is 
reported that in the negotiations the plastering 
employers offered to increase the wage rate 
if the hours were lengthened from forty per 
week to forty-four. On May 15 work was 
resumed, an agreement having been reached 
that the wage rate should be increased to 
$1.324 per hour until April 30, 1930, and to 
$1.374 from May 1, 1930, to April 30, 1931, 
the forty-hour week to be retained. 


Puasterers’ Lasourers, Toronto, ONntT.— 
In connection with the plasterers’ strike, 
labourers employed on the same jobs as the 
striking plasterers ceased work as the terms 
of their agreement with the employers re- 
quired that they should work only with union 
plasterers. Work was accordingly resumed on 
May 15, 1929, when the plasterers’ strike was 
settled. 


Laruers, Toronro, Ontr—Employees of 
various contractors ceased work on May 1 to 
secure an increase in wages from $1.25 per 
hour to $1.50, with a corresponding increase 
in piece rates. The employers on the other 
hand had proposed to increase the hours per 
week from forty to forty-four. Work was 
resumed on May 16, an agreement having 
been reached to increase the rate of wages 
to $1.824 per hour until April 30, 1930, with 
a further increase to $1.74 from May 1, 
1980, to April 30, 1931, the forty-hour week 
being maintained. 
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CaRPENTERS, Sr. CATHARINES, Ont.—Em- 
ployees on certain jobs ceased work on May 1 
demanding an increase in wages from 90 
cents per hour to $1. The contractors had 
offered an increase to 95 cents per hour with 
a further increase to $1 per hour next year. 
The following day work was resumed, the em- 
ployers having agreed to pay $1 per hour. 


Puasterers’ Lasourers, Caucary, ALTA— 
Employees ceased work on May 1 demanding 
an increase in wages from 70 cents per hour to 
85 cents per hour. Work was resumed on 
May 3, it having been agreed that 774 cents 
per hour would be paid to experienced men, 
60 cents per hour to beginners during the 
first two weeks, 65 cents per hour during the 
next two weeks, after which the full rate 
would be paid. 


Painters, SaAsKATooN, SAasK.—Painters em- 
ployed by five contractors ceased work on 
May 1 to secure an increase in wages from 
80 cents per hour to 874 cents, with nine 
hours per day as before. Negotiations with 
the employers had been under way since 
January, without settlement. On May 6 the 
dispute was declared off by the union pend- 
ing a settlement by arbitration. In the mean- 
time certain employers had agreed to increase 
the wages for certain jobs under way. 


SrructuraL Iron Workers, Victoria, B.C.— 
Structural iron workers on one building ceased 
work on May 1 to secure an increase in wages 
from $9 per day to $10. Work was resumed 
the next day, it having been ascertained that 
there was a misapprehension as to the mean- 
ing of the information from the union head- 
quarters and that no strike was intended. 


CarPENTERS, Nuacara Faris, Ont.—Car- 
penters employed by nine contractors ceased 
work on May 2 to secure an increase in wages 
from 90 cents per hour to $1.10, with the 
forty-four hour week as before. On May 6 
the dispute was terminated, an agreement 
having been signed providing for a wage 


rate of $1 per hour, the same as in Hamilton 
and St. Catharines. Employees of certain 
contractors had resumed work in the interval 
on these terms. 


Parnters, Lonpon, Ont.—Painters em- 
ployed by twelve firms ceased work on May 
6 to secure an increase in wages from 65 
cents per hour to 85 cents, with forty-four 
hours per week as before. It was reported 
that the employers had refused to negotiate. 
It was also reported that as the employers 
had no organization a general settlement 
could not be reached. Some of the employers 
increased wages from 65 cents per hour to 70 
cents. The dispute was called off on May 
20, the remaining employees returning to work 
at 65 cents per hour. It also appears that a 
large number of painters in the city take 
contracts themselves and, therefore, were not 
involved in the dispute. 


ELectricIANS, Hauirax, N.S—Employees of 
seven firms ceased work from May 10 to 
secure aN increase in wages from 70 cents per 
hour to 80 cents and a signed agreement for 
three years providing for further increases 
later. On May 21 the dispute was terminated, 
an agreement having been reached between 
the union and the employers’ association for 
a period of three years providing for 80 cents 
per hour until May 1, 1930, 90 cents during 
the next twelve months, and $1 per hour 
during the twelve months beginning May 
1, 1931, as the result of the mediation of the 
resident representative of the Department of 
Labour. 


SrructuraL Iron Workers, WINpsor, ONT. 
—Structural iron workers ceased work on May 
11 to secure an increase in wages from $1 per 
hour to $1.15, with forty-four hours per week 
as before. It 1s reported that the employer 
had refused to negotiate with the union. 
Work was resumed on May 25 under the same 
conditions as prior to the dispute, except with 
weekly paydays instead of fortnightly pay 
days. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS IN GREAT BRITAIN AND OTHER 
COUNTRIES 


HE latest available information as to 
strikes and lockouts in various countries 

is given in the Lasour Gazerre from month to 
month, bringing down to date that given in the 
issue for February, 1929, in the review of 
Strikes and Lockouts in Canada and Other 
Countries, 1928. The latter review included 
a table summarizing the principal statistics as 
to strikes and lockouts since 1918 in the several 


countries for which such figures were avail- 
able. Many countries publish these statistics 
only once each year, the figures being issued 
in some cases after an interval of as much as 
two years, so that for such countries the latest 
figures are not for relatively recent dates. In- 
formation about particular disputes is obtained 
for the most part from newspaper reports. 
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Great Britain 


The number of disputes beginning in April 
was 37 and 16 were still in progress from the 
previous month, making a total of 53 dis- 
putes in progress during the month, involving 
23,100 workpeople and resulting in a loss of 
about 159,000 working days for the month. Of 
the 37 disputes beginning in April, 8 arose 
over demands for increased wages, 12 on other 
wages questions, 9 on questions respecting the 
employment of particular classes or persons 
and 8 on other questions. Settlements were 
made in 35 disputes, of which 9 were in favour 
of workpeople, 11 in favour of employers and 
15 ended in compromise. In one other dispute, 
work was resumed pending negotiations. 

At the end of April, no settlement had been 
reached of the dispute involving about 3,800 
coal miners at Seaham Harbour, Durham, who 
went on strike on March 2, against a reduction 
in piece-work rates. 

It was reported on May 17, that about 2,500 
woollen mill workers at mills in the Calder 
Valley, Yorkshire, had decided to go on strike 
against a proposed reduction in wages. 


Austria 


During the year 1928, the total number of 
disputes occurring was 264, involving 757 
establishments and 38,257 workers. The time 
loss for the year was 657,925 working days. 
Corresponding figures (revised) for the year 
1927 are 216 disputes involving 527 establish- 
ments and 35,300 workers with a time loss of 
686,560 working days. 


Finland 


The strike of 12,000 dockers at Finnish ports 
which began on June 2, 1928, (Lasour GAZETTE, 
February, 1929, page 157), was terminated on 
April 12, 1929, when a compromise suggested 
by the Minister of Social Affairs, was accepted 
by both parties. 


Switzerland 


During 1928, the number of disputes which 
terminated was 45, involving 283 establishments 
and °5,474 workers. The time loss was 98,015 
working days. Revised figures for 1927 show 
26 disputes terminating, involving 328 establish- 
ments and 2,058 workers with a time loss of 
34,160 working days. 


Australia 


At the end of May, no settlement was re- 
ported of the dispute of timber mill workers 
which began on February 1, when they re- 
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fused to accept the award of the Federal Arbi- 
tration Court establishing a 48-hour week in- 
stead of a 44-hour week in the industry. After 
members of building trades had refused to 
work on certain jobs where lumber was used 
from mills employing strikebreakers, a state of 
strike was declared, and on May 1, employers 
closed down practically all building operations 
in Melbourne, which action increased the total 
number out of work through the dispute to 
about 14,000. 


British India 


Statistics for the year 1928 give the number 
of disputes in British India as 203, involving 
506,851 workers and causing a time loss of 31,- 
647,404 working days for the year. Over 80 
per cent of the total time loss occurred in 
cotton and woollen mills. Of the 203 dis- 
putes, 109 were over wages questions and 44 
over personnel. Settlements were made in 
196 disputes, of which employees were success- 
ful in 27, partially successful in 41 and un- 
successful in 128. 

During May, the strike which originally in- 
volved 100,000 cotton mill workers at Bom- 
bay, continued. However, it was reported that 
about 50 of the mills involved were open and 
about 50,000 employees at work. Another 
20,000 returned to their native villages on the 
advice of the union. A number of riots oc- 
curred with some loss of life. The chief de- 
mand of the strikers was for the reinstate- 
ment of 6,000 workers dismissed at a certain 
group of mills. 


United States 


The number of disputes which began during 
March was 67, and 45 were in effect at the 
end of the month. The number of workers 
involved in disputes in effect at the end of the 
month was 42,103, and the time loss for the 
month 1,088,374 working days. 

The strikes in textile mills in the Southern 
States, an account of which was given in the 
Lasour Gazettes for May, were practically 
terminated by the end of May. Through the 
mediation of a conciliation commissioner of 
the Department of Labour, Washington, the 
strike of rayon factory workers at Elizabeth- 
ton, Tennessee, was terminated about June 1. 
In North Carolina, the strikes are reported to 
have petered out. In South Carolina, where 
the dispute was over the new “stretch-out” sys- 
tem, the strikers are reported to have been 
successful in most cases and a return was made 
to the old system. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE PARLIAMENT OF CANADA DURING THE 
SESSION OF 1929 


(Oye the session of Parliament which 

began on February 7 continuing to 
June 14, 1929, the House of Commons, for 
the sixth time, passed a bill to repeal the 
section of the criminal code enacted in 1919, 
relating to unlawful associations and the print- 
ing and distribution of seditious literature. 
This section was enacted after the war when 
there was considerable unrest especially in 
western Canada and it was thought desirable 
to define certain types of sedition. The bill 
also provided for the restoration of the former 
section 133 of the criminal code as it was in 
force before 1919. This bill, as in previous 
years, was rejected by the Senate. 

The Hon. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Jus- 
tice, in explaining the provisions of the bill 
said:—‘“Its purpose is to replace the law as it 
was prior to the session of 1919. The crime 
of sedition existed then and will still be in 
the criminal code after this bill has become 
law. Under the present section 132 of the 
criminal code the crime of sedition is divided 
into seditious words, which are words expres- 
sive of a seditious intention; seditious libel, 
which is a libel expressive of a seditious in- 
tention; and, thirdly, seditious conspiracy, 
which is an agreement between two or more 
persons to carry into execution a seditious 
intention. 

“The crime of sedition under the British 
law is a crime under the common law, and it 
has never been found advisable to define ex- 
actly what circumstances and what facts con- 
stitute sedition; this has been left to the 
courts, judges and juries. 

“Tt was so general in its meaning as first 
introduced that parliament found it advisable 
to place in the code a section safeguarding 
freedom of speech. That section, which ap- 
peared in the criminal code until 1919, and 
which we are asking now to reinstate, is rather 
the most important part of this bill. Sec- 
tion 133 of the criminal code as it was in 
force before 1919, and which section 2 of this 
bill is intended to reinstate reads:— 

“No one shall be deemed to have a seditious 
intention only because he intends in good 
faith, — 

“(a) to show that His Majesty has been 
misled or mistaken in his measures; or, 

‘(b) to point out errors or defects in the gov- 
ernment or constitution of the United King- 
dom, or of any part of it, or of Canada or any 
province thereof, or in either house of par- 


lament of the United Kingdom or of Canada, 
or in any legislature, or in the administration 
of justice; or to excite His Majesty’s subjects 
to attempt to procure, by lawful means, the 
alteration of any matter in the state; or, 

‘(c) to point out, in order to their removal, 
matters which are producing or have a ten- 
dency to produce feelings of hatred and ill- 
will between different classes of His Majesty’s 
subjects.’ 

“The second purpose is to repeal the sec- 
tions which are now consolidated in section 98 
of the present criminal code and which were 
enacted at the same session 1919, purporting 
to define certain acts, words or publications as 
being seditious. As I stated before, these are 
absolutely unnecessary because the offence of 
sedition as it exists under the common law, 
and as it is already in the criminal code, em- 
braces all the things which might have been 
mentioned in that section. It did not improve 
the law; far from it. On the other hand, it 
has been strongly resented and found ob- 
jectionable by a large section of the citizens 
of Canada. As a matter of fact, since I have 
been a member of the government it has been 
my privilege to attend every delegation which 
has met the government each year from the 
Trades and Labour Council, from the railroad 
brotherhoods and from other labour organiza- 
tions, who have all represented to the gov- 
ernment their strong resentment of this change 
in the criminal code.” 


Technical Education Act 


As already noted in the Lasour Gazerts, 
March, page 266, provision was made for car: 
rying forward for a further period of five years 
beyond March 31, 1929 (the date at which the 
Act would otherwise cease to be operative), 
certain unexpended portions of the appropria- 
tions made by the Dominion Government to 
the Provinces for the purposes of the Act. 


Winnipeg Postal Employees 


Note was made in the May issue of the 
Lasour GAzertTr, page 464, of the action taken 
by Parliament with a view to the readjustment 
of the salaries of certain employees of Post 
Offices in Western Canada who participated in 
a sympathetic strike in 1919, payment being 
made to them for services actually performed, 
as from the date of their re-employment, at 
the rate of remuneration paid to other em- 
ployees for similar services. An Act making 
this provision was passed during the session. 
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Canadian National Railway Pensions 


Two Acts were passed in order to place all 
the employees of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways on the same basis in regard to pen- 
sions. The first amended the Grand Trunk 
Act (Statutes of 1907, chapter 89), with respect 
to pensions, and the other further amended 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund Act 
(Statutes of 1907, chapter 22). Hitherto the 
pensions provided by the Grand Trunk Act 
were payable only on the former Grand Trunk 
system, the employees on that system re- 
ceiving pensions, while those on the Canadian 
Northern, Grand Trunk Pacific and the other 
Canadian National lines received none. The 
amending act authorizes the application of the 
existing pension arrangements to all employees 
on the Canadian National Railways without 
discrimination. (The Grand Trunk Pension 
Plan was outlined in the Lasour GazerTs, 
January, 1924, page 33, and the Intercolonial 
plan was outlined in the issue of January, 
1925, page 27). 


The Hon. Charles A. Dunning, Minister of 
Railways, in the House of Commons on March 
18, gave the following information in regard 
to Canadian Nationa! Employees’ pensions as 
now operating. 

“ Pull consideration will be given to each 
individual and if retained in the service each 
will be given credit for seniority earned on the 
line on which employed. Any employees of 
railways acquired by the Canadian National 
will participate in the proposed pension plan in 
the same way as employees now in the service 
of the railway. Fifty years of age is the 
maximum age limit at which an employee, 
medically fit, may enter the service and par- 
ticipate in pension benefits. The age at which 
an employee becomes eligible for pension, is 
65, and 15 years’ continuous service are re- 
quired to qualify. All pension allowances are 
calculated at the rate of one per cent for each 
year of service on the highest average rate of 
wages or pay during any ten consecutive 
years of service. 


“Pensions to disabled or incapacitated em- 
ployees are granted as follows:— 


“To an employee of the age of 60 and un- 
der 65 years with 20 or more years of service 
to his credit retired by reason of permanent 
physical or mental disability upon the certifi- 
cate of the company’s chief medical officer 
that for such reason the employee is unfitted 
to follow his usual or any other suitable em- 
ployment in the company’s service; 
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“To an employee who, after ten or more 
years of service to his credit, becomes incap- 
able of continuing his service by reason of 
injuries received whilst actually at work in 
the employment of the company but only for 
so long as his incapacity shall continue.” 

In reference to the Intercolonial and P. E. I. 
Railway Employees’ Provident Fund Act, Mr. 
Dunning, speaking on February 12, explained 
that it was not intended to abolish the Inter- 
colonial Provident Fund, but only to stop en- 
try into it. The fund, which was started in 
1907, failed to be self-supporting on account 
of the addition since its inception of many 
railways and employers to the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Railway system. It is therefore pro- 
vided that the Governor in Council shall have 
power to close it to new entrants, thus pro- 
tecting the present members in any acquired 
rights, and that members shall be able to 
withdraw from membership, and non-members 
shall have the privileges of the Canadian 
National pensions. 

Referring to the new general pension sys- 
tem, Mr. Dunning stated that “in the course 
of a few years the logical result will be one 
pension system for all the employees of the 
Canadian National system, and for the em- 
ployees of hotels, express company, telegraph 
company, and steamship company. About 109,- 
000 employees will be effected. There are 
11,165 members in the intercolonial provident 
fund, so 98,258 employees would be affected 
by the provisions of the scheme now being 
inaugurated. Of this 98,000, approximately 
15,000 are of a non-permanent character, and 


therefore not pensionable. Deducting this 
figure from the former would leave in the 


neighbourhood of 83,000 men and women who 
would be affected by this scheme. The re- 
turn to the employee under this scheme would 
be substantially identical with that now be- 
ing paid by the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
other great railway corporations on this con- 
tinent. This is calculated upon the basis of 
1 per cent of the average pay of the em- 
ployee for the 10 years period previous to his 
retirement, multiplied by the number of years 
of his service.” 

In reply to a question as to whether the 
railway brotherhoods approved of the bills, 
Mr. Dunning said that the working out of 
the plan arrived at began two years ago, and 
that absolute agreement between management 
and men had been secured. In reply to a 
question as to whether the bills would make 
any difference to former Grand Trunk Rail- 
way employees, he stated that they would not. 
In reply to a question as to how the pensions 
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to be enjoyed by employees under the Grand 
Trunk rules would compare with those under 
the Intercolonial and Prince Edward Island 
Railways Employees’ Provident Fund, he ex- 
plained that under the latter scheme, the em- 
ployees contribute to the fund, while under 
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the former, the one designed to apply to the 
whole Canadian National system, the em- 
ployee contributes nothing whatever, and that, 
necessarily, the employees’ contributions to the 
one fund must be reflected in the pensions 
paid them, thus making comparison difficult 


Insurance Against Unemployment, Sickness and Invalidity 


The House of Commons of Canada con- 
curred on May 28 in a report which was pre- 
sented by the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee on-the subject of Insur- 
ance against Unemployment, Sickness and In- 
validity, in the terms following:— 

Your Committee has had under consider- 
ation a resolution adopted by the House on 
February 14, 1929, as follows:— 

That the Committee on Industrial and In- 
ternational Relations be authorized to investi- 
gate and report on insurance against unem- 
ployment, sickness and invalidity. 

The following witnesses appeared before 
your Committee to give evidence on the said 
subject matter of investigation: 

A. Grant Fleming, M.D., Professor of Public 
Health and Preventive Medicine, Montreal; 
J. G. Fitzgerald, Professor of Hygiene and 
Preventive Medicine, University of Toronto; 
‘Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, Ottawa; R. A. Rigg, Director of 
Employment Service of Canada, Ottawa; 
Andrew D. Watson, Dominion Department 
of Insurance, Ottawa; W. Stuart Edwards, 
Deputy Minister of Justice, Ottawa; Robert 
H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, Ottawa. 

Dr. Grant Fleming and Dr. Fitzgerald gave 
evidence dealing specially with sickness imsur- 
ance. 

1. Your Committee would reaffirm the posi- 
tion taken in the final report adopted on June 
6 of last session, namely :— 

That your Committee accept and endorse 
the principle of unemployment insurance, 
based on compulsory contributions derived 
from the State, employer and employees. 

2. Your Committee recognizes that, while 
it is ‘highly desirable that such legislation 
should be uniform in all the provinces, and 
while social insurance has a federal aspect, 
nevertheless, accordng to the Department of 
Justice, under our constitution legislative 
jurisdiction in relation to the establishment of 
a compulsory system of unemployment insur- 
ance is vested exclusively in the provincial 
eee , 

. Your Committee finds that the provinces, 
on ee consulted by the Department of 
Labour with regard to their attitude towards 
the establishment of a general scheme, do not 
appear to be prepared to take immediate 
action. 

4. Under these circumstances, your Com- 
mittee submits the following recommenda- 
tions :— 

(a) That with regard to sickness insurance, 
the Department of Pensions and National 


Health be requested to initiate a comprehen- 
sive survey of the field of public health, with 
special Seta he a ae health pro- 
gram. In this, is believed that it would 
be aa to ae the co-operation of the 
provincial and municipal health departments, 
as well as the organized medical profession. 

(b) That in the forthcoming census, pro- 
vision should be made for the securing of the 
fullest possible data regarding the extent of 
unemployment and sickness, and that this 

should be compiled and published at as early 
a date as possible 

(c) That the Federal Government be re- 
quested to bring the subject matter of this 
reference before the next Federal-Provincial 
conference; and your Committee suggests, 
when the agenda for such a conference is being 
arranged that the provincial governments be 
invited to send representatives of the Em- 
ployer and Employee to discuss the subject 
matter of this report. 

Your Committee further recommends that 
750 copies in Enelish and 200 copies in French 
of this report, and tthe evidence upon which 
it is based, be printed in blue book form, and 
that Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Mr. C. R. MelIntosh (North Battleford), 
Chairman of the Industrial and International 
Relations Committee, in moving concurrence 
in the fortheoming report, directed attention 
to the fact that 2 report on this same subject 
had been submitted by the Committee on In- 
dustrial and International Relations last year 
and adopted by the House of Commons con 
June 6th. (Lasocr Gazerrs, June, 1928, page 
5S6) . 

Mr. McIntosh went on to say that the report 
of last year was divided into several parts. He 
said :— 

“The committee took the stand, in the first 
place, that unemployment is an important 
national problem, and a problem that must be 
faced and solved if we are to solve the prob- 
lems of the labour world during the next few 
years. We cannot dodge the issue; we must 
face it provincially and nationally. Some hon. 
members may think that a resolution of this 
kind is not very important, but it is bound to 
assume more and more importance as the years 
pass by. 

“In the second clause of last year’s report 
the committee took a square stand on the 
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question of unemployment insurance; that is, 
insurance against unemployment based on 
compulsory contributions by the employer, the 
employee, and the state. The next clause in 
that report, which was adopted fby the house 
on June 6th last year, places the responsi- 
bility for unemployment insurance upon the 
different provinces. It was a question that the 
committee considered to be one of provincial 
jurisdiction. 

“The committee next drew attention to the 
fact that in Canada we have not got the neces- 
sary data upon which to base the approximate 
cost of an unemployment insurance scheme in 
Canada, and it asked the Labour Department 
at Ottawa to get to work during the ensuing 
year and do its best to provide that data. 


“The other clause in the report was to the 
effect that the committee would like to re- 
investigate the question this session. We have 
spent one or two months on this work. 


“The resolution this year again deals with 
insurance against unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity. The report presented a few days 
ago to a large extent covers the same ground 
as the report of last session, with one or two 
mew features. 

“The committee, after investigating as far 
as possible the subject matter of the resolu- 
tion, took pretty much the same ground as I 
have mentioned last year, that insurance 
against unemployment should be based on a 
compulsory foundation. Since the matter is 
one of provincial jurisdiction, and since all the 
provinces last year were notified of the report 
of the committee and replied that they were 
not ready to take any action, the present com- 
mittee recommended: that the Department of 
National Health be asked to initiate a com- 
prehensive health program by co-operating 
with the provincial and municipal health de- 
partments; that in the forthcoming census 
provision be made to register all unemploy- 
ment and sickness in Canada, and that when 
that data is secured it should be compiled and 
published as quickly as possible; that when 
the next provincial-federal conference is held, 
the Dominion government should invite the 
representatives of organized labour and of 
organized industry to be present to discuss the 
subject matter of the report. 

“As I have said, Mr. Speaker, the present 
report to a large extent follows the lines of 
that presented last year; they have certain 
points In common. Briefly, both recommend 
compulsory contributions from the state, the 
employer and the employee. As the subject 
matter falls within the competency of the 
provincial authorities, the committee recom- 
mends that action be taken by the legislatures 


of the respective provinces. ‘The committee 
recognizes the importance of securing all the 
data possible on sickness insurance.” 


Mr. A. A. Heaps (North Winnipeg), moved 
in amendment seconded by Mr. A. W. Neill 
(Comox-Alberni) :— 


“That the said report of the select standing 
committee on industrial and international re- 
lations be not now concurred in but that it be 
referred back to the select standing committee 
on industrial and international relations with 
instructions that they have power to amend 
the same by adding thereto a clause recom- 
mending that all the provinces of the Domin- 
10n Ibe requested to pass legislation under 
which the jurisdiction in felation to legisla- 
tion providing for unemployment, sickness and 
invalidity insurance based on compulsory con- 
tribution and which is now claimed to be with- 
in or subject to the exclusive jurisdiction of 
the provinces be vested in the Dominion gov- 
ernment.” 


In support of his amendment Mr. Heaps 
stated that if legislation on this subject was 
to be adopted in Canada, it was essential 
that it should apply tc all the provinces. To 
this end the legislation would have to come 
from some central body and his contention 
was that the necessary action in this respect 
should be taken by the Dominion Parliament. 
In his opinion the matters dealt with in the 
report of the Industrial and International Re- 
lations Committee constituted the most im- 
portant matter to the working people of Can- 
ada which had come before Parliament this 
year, since probably twenty-five per cent of 
the Canadian people were vitally interested in 
this subject. 


The Minister of Justice, Hon. Ernest La- 
pointe, speaking on Mr. Heaps’ amendment, 
declared that ut asked the provinces to do 
something which they had no power to do; 
that is to say, to delegate powers which de- 
volved on them under the Constitution, to 
the Federal Parliament. The view of the 
Minister of Justice, which was supported by 
quotations from legal authorities, was also en- 
dorsed by Mr. C. H. Cahan (St. Lawrence- 
St. George). 


Messrs. A. W. Neill (Comox-Alberni), Henri 
Bourassa (Labelle), and J. S8. Woodsworth 
(Winnipeg North Centre), spoke in support 
of Mr. Heaps’ amendment. 


The question was raised by the Prime Minis- 
ter as to whether the amendment was in order 
or not. Hon. R. B. Bennett, Leader of the 
Opposition, took the ground that the amend- 
ment was in violation of the constitution 
and that on this account the House should not. 
consider it. 
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The Speaker stated that he had his own 
personal opinion as to the constitutionality of 
the amendment but that the House by pro- 
nouncing on it could decide whether the 
amendment was constitutional or not. 


A vote was taken which resulted in the 
defeat of Mr. Heaps’ amendment bby 92 nays 
to 18 yeas. The report of the Committee was 
thereupon agreed to on division. 


Report on Family Allowances 


A resolution on the subject of family allow- 
ances, in the terms following, was moved in 
the House of Commons on February 13 by 
Mr. J. E. Letellier (Compton) and seconded by 
Mr. J. S. Woodsworth (Winnipeg North 
Centre) :—“That, in the opinion of this house, 
the question of granting family allowances 
should be studied, taking into consideration 
the respective jurisdiction of both federal and 
provincial parliaments in the matter, and that 
the said question should be referred to the 
committee on industrial and international re- 
lations, with instructions to inquire into and 
make report.” 


This resolution was adopted without dissent. 

Mr. Letellier, in support of his motion, stated 
that under present-day conditions, the large 
family has become a social and economic prob- 
lem which requires prompt solution. In 
years past, when the burden of raising children 
was relatively light, parents were soon com- 
pensated by the increased production which 
additional hands were able to assure. This, 
however, is no longer the case, for our present- 
day educational system imposes a burden 
which, for years at least, brings no compen- 
sation, so that the conditions imposed on 
fathers of large families under the conditions 
of modern civilization are distinctly more dif- 
ficult that those which obtained formerly and 
the status of large families to-day is precarious 
indeed. 

The Committee on Industrial and Interna- 
tional Relations proceeded in due course with 
this reference. On May 31, the Report of the 
Committee was presented to the House of 
Commons and was adopted by the latter body 
on June 6 without dissent. The report was as 
follows:— 

Your Committee has had under consideration 


a Resolution which was adopted by the House 
of Commons on February 13, 1929, as follows:— 


That the question of granting family allow- 
ances should be studied, taking into consider- 
ation the respective jurisdiction of both Federal 
and Provincial Parliaments in the matter, and 
that the said question should be referred to the 
Committee on Jndustrial and International Re- 
lations, with instructions to enquire into and 
make report. 

The following witnesses appeared before your 
Committee to give evidence:— 

Rev. Father Leon Lebel, S.J., Teacher of 
Philosophy, L’Immaculee Conception, Montreal, 
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_ Mr. Gerald H. Brown, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour, Ottawa, Ontario; 


Mr. Joseph Daoust, Shoe Manufacturer, Mon- 
treal, P.Q.; and 

Miss Charlotte Whitton, of Ottawa; 

Mrs. Mildred Kensit, of Montreal; and 

Mr. Robert E. Mills, of Toronto; representing 
the Social Service Council of Canada. 

Your Committee begs to submit the evidence 
of these witnesses on the subject matter of in- 
vestigation, and recommends that 

(a) as this proposal is new in Canada, and 
requires more careful consideration, no 
immediate action shall be taken; and 

(b) that before the next session of Parlia- 
ment the question of jurisdiction in mat- 
ters of this nature as between the Domin- 
ion and the Provinces be considered by 
the Government; 

(c) that 500 copies in English and 500 copies 
in French of this Report and Evidence 
be printed in blue book form and that 
Standing Order No. 64 be suspended in 
relation thereto. 

Rev. Father Lebel, teacher of Philosophy in 
the Immaculate Conception, Montreal, in his 
evidence before the Committee on Industrial 
Relations on February 26 and 27, outlined at 
some length the social and economic problems 
involved in large families under modern con- 
ditions and indicated the means which had 
been adopted in various countries of meeting 
the situation through the payment of special 
allowances. Three systems had been applied 
in different countries. One of these was the 
optional system, which consists of the creation 
of compensation funds provided by employers 
in different branches of industry and entirely 
under the employers’ control. This system had 
been introduced in France and afterwards 
adopted in Germany, Belgium, Holland, Italy 
and other countries. The second system was 
compulsory by law and was restricted to wage 
earners in industry and commerce. This plan 
had been adopted in New South Wales. A 
third system, compulsory by law but applic- 
able to all classes of society, had been applied 
in New Zealand. At the end of the war and 
during the subsequent years, more than twenty- 
five European countries had introduced the 
principle of family allowances. In a number 
of cases this system had been applied to civil 
servants. There were in France in 1927 218 
compensation funds in which 12,000 employers 
participated, which distributed allowances to 
1,500,000 heads of families, amounting in all 
to 260 million francs. 
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Father Lebel contended that the famjly is 
the fundamental unit of society and that it 
was the duty of the state to facilitate the ex- 
istence and well-being of families. In the con- 
cluding portion of his evidence he dealt with 
the probable cost of allowances in Canada 
payable to familhes having upwards of two 
children, at the rate of $50 a year for each 
child, and estimated the cost at 45 million 
dollars yearly. The witness suggested that 
the cost of these allowances might be borne 
as follows: by the Federal Government, 
$5,000,000; by the Provincial Governments, 
$5,000,000, divided in proportion to their 
population; by the municipalities, $5,000,000; 
by employers, $20,000,000; and the unmarried 
men $10,000,000. He intimated that a contri- 
bution of $20,000,000 by the Canadian em- 
ployers would represent two (2) per cent. of 
their present wage bill. The tax on bachelors 
might, he said, cost $20 per head, or 40 cents 
per week. If the allowances per child were 
fixed at $25 per year, which is the rate in New 
Zealand, the cost would be cut in half. In 
Australia the allowance is paid only to famil- 
ies having a revenue of less than $1,000 per 
year. If the system were established on this 
basis in Canada, the outlay would possibly be 
from $15,000,000 to $18,000,000. 


Mr. Brown, the Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, furnished the committee with sta- 
tistics from the Census of 1921, showing the 
percentages of private families according to 
the number of children in the different provin- 
ces, also the number of private families in 
Canada. The number of families in Canada, 
according to the Census of 1921, was as fol- 
lows :— 


Families having 1 child.......... 397,184 
s ff Decuildriens <1) ot. 321,900 
o = Slee Ha ERE ox 231,355 
a ‘ 4 ae cutie 159,236 
ee % 5 he Crna: 106,496 
. ‘g ORM Bey cise 69,889 
s if 7 ey Macs RRs 45,384 
os - Sule Meter Ae 27,838 
: i Og Mini ee 16,578 
sf meer) ete nae 7,526 
es 4 Nal See EN. ee 3,557 
is . iB v deetosenes ee 
“e a 14 jake ee 198 
is . ye Ge stra Porortatere 73 

re 26 
ss ae TT BIS OD. | Ot ah 9 


The term “children” in these returns in- 
cludes all those living at home (unmarried) of 
any age. 

The Assistant Deputy Minister quoted also 
the Census returns showing the average num- 
ber of dependents supported by heads of 
families of wage earners in cities of 30,000 
and over, and gave the Committee as well 
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Census statistics of the average yearly earnings 
of heads of families in specified occupations, 
and yearly budgets of expenditures for families 
of five, classified according to Income in Can- 
adian cities. 

Mr. Joseph Daoust, manufacturer of Mont- 
real, in his evidence, commended the subject 
of family allowances to the attention of Par- 
lament. 

Mr. Robert H. Coats, Dominion Statistician, 
indicated the attention which had been given 
to family statistics in the last Census and the 
plans which were being formulated for the 
taking of the next decennial Census in 1931. 

The Deputy Minister of Justice gave it as. 
his opinion that jurisdiction to provide for a 
scheme of asisstance in the form of family 
allowances belonged to the provinces. 

The last three witnesses who appeared be- 
fore the Committee—Miss Charlotte Whitton, 
secretary of the Canadian Council on Child 
Welfare, Ottawa; Mrs. Mildred Kensit, direc- 
tor of the Children’s Bureau of Montreal, and 
Mr. Robert E. Mills, director of the Children’s 
Aid Society, Toronto, gave evidence in oppo- 
sition to the principle of family allowances, as 
being fraught with danger to families and to 
the community at large. It was their view 
that the experience of European countries with 
family allowances did not offer any justifica- 
tion for the introduction of this plan in Can- 
ada, and that its effect would be to add to our 
social and economic problems rather than to 
remove them. 

The report of the committee is being printed 
by Parliament for distribution. 





The Alberta Gazette, May 31, contained a 
notice that after June 1 “any building, work- 
shop, structure, or premises at any oil well, or 
at any gas well, from which oi! or gasoline 
is by any means obtained, shall be a ‘factory ’ 
within the meaning of the said Act” (ie. the 
Factories Act, Statutes of Alberta, 1926, chap- 
ter 52). 





A commission of federal and state officials 
which inquired into the causes of the Kanlock 
mine explosion, a't Parnassus, Pennslyvania, on 
March 21, found that the disaster had been 
caused by a broken conveyor, followed by an 
impact of metal and coal at the bottom of a 
slope, with a resulting electric are in the 
presence of coal dust. In this explosion 48 
men were killed, 1 on the outside; 4 were 
injured and 212 escaped after hours of self- 
rescue strategy in finding a way out through 
unfrequented passageways to openings of an 
idle connecting mine. 
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LABOUR LEGISLATION IN BRITISH COLUMBIA IN 1929 


HE first session of the seventeenth Legis- 

lature of the British Columbia opened on 
January 22, and closed on March 20, 1929. The 
principal measure affecting labour that was en- 
acted was a re-enactment of the Male Mini- 
mum Wage Act with some variations. It will 
be recalled that the orders issued by the 
Board under the provisions of the Act of 1925 
were declared by the Supreme Court of 
Canada to be invalid and no longer in effect 
(Lasour Gazetrn, Noyember, 1928, page 1310, 
ete.) 

The opening speech from the Throne stated 
that serious consideration was being given by 
the government to the question of land settle- 
ment and that a Commissioner of Immigration 
and Colonization had been appointed to pro- 
mote the settlement of reclaimed and govern- 
ment-owned lands. It was announced also that 
a marketing branch in connection with the 
Department of Agriculture was being con- 
sidered, for the punpose of co-operating with 
existing agencies for the better marketing of 
farm products and for improving trade facili- 
ties. 


Male Minimum Wage Act 


The new Act, like the original Act of 1925, 
applies to all occupations other than those of 
farm labourers, fruit-pickers, fruit-packers, fruit 
and vegetable canners, and domestic servants. 
It provides for the establishment of a “ Male 
Minimum Wage Board,” to consist of three 
members appointed by and to hold office dur- 
ing the pleasure of the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. (The Act of 1925 was administered 
by the Board of Adjustment appointed under 
the Hours of Work Act, 1923). The powers of 
the Board are defined in section 4 of the Act as 
follows:— 

(1) Upon complaint in writing addressed to 
the Chairman of the Board by at least ten em- 
ployees engaged In any common occupation, 
complaining that the wages paid to them in 
such occupation are insufficient or inadequate 
for the services rendered by them in such 
occupation, the Board shall conduct an inquiry 
into the circumstances surrounding the em- 
ployment of employees engaged in the occupa- 
tion in which the complainant is engaged, or 
in any other occupation of a similar nature; 
and thereafter the Board may make an order 
fixing a minimum wage to be paid to all em- 
ployees engaged in that occupation, and in 
any other occupation of a similar nature 
named in the order. 

(2) The Board may, without having re- 
ceived any complaint, institute an inquiry in- 
to the circumstances surrounding the employ- 
ment of employees in any occupation to 


which this Act applies, and may thereupon 
fix a minimum wage to be padd of all em- 
ployees engaged in that occupation and in 
any other occupation of a similar nature 
named in the order. 

(3) In fixing any minimum wage under this 
Act, the Board may vary the minimum wage 
according to the conditions prevailing in dif- 
ferent localities in the Province, and may de- 
fine the boundaries of different localities for 
the purposes of fixing a minimum wage to 
take effect in each locality. In fixing a mini- 
mum wage, the Board may fix the same upon 
an hourly, daily, monthly, or weekly basis. 

In conducting an inquiry the Board will 
have the same authority as commissioners 
under the Public Inquiries Act. It has power 
to grant by writing, exemptions from the pro- 
visions of the Act to any employer in respect 
of the payment of wages to any casual em- 
ployee, part-time employee, apprentice em- 
ployee, or employee handicapped by reason of 
advanced age or physical infirmity; but no 
such exemption will be granted unless the 
Board 1s of opinion that it is in the interests 
of the employee. 

Provision is made for re-opening the ques- 
tion after a minimum wage order has been in 
effect for at least six months, and the Board 
may then amend the order or substitute a new 
one. 

Appeal may be made against any order of 
the Board, within 30 days after its publication 
in the British Columbia Gazette, by petition 
to a judge of the Supreme Court, or to a 
County Court Judge. The Board must be 
notified of such proceedings at least two days 
before the hearing. The judge may review, 
confirm, vary, or rescind the order in ques- 
tion, and his decision is to be final and con- 
clusive, except that on a point of law appeal 
may be carried to the Court of Appeal, after 
30 days’ notice to the Board. “Every order 
of a jude made on a hearing under this sec- 
tion, or, in the event of an appeal therefrom, 
the order of the final Court of Appeal, shall 
be published in the Gazette, and thereupon 
shall as regards any minimum wage fixed or 
confirmed therein be deemed for all purposes 
of this Act an order of the Board fixing 
minimum wage.” : 

Employers are required, as in the earlier act, 
to keep full records of the wages paid to, and 
the hours worked by, their workmen, with 
registers of their names, ages, residences, etc. 
These records are to be available for inspection 
as required. The Board has power to inspect 
and examine all books, pay-rolls, and other 
records of any employer which in any way re- 
late to the wages, hours of labour, or conditions 
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of employment affecting any employees; and 
may take extracts from or make copies of 
any entry in such books, pay-rolls, and records; 
and may require from any employer full and 
correct statements respecting the wages paid 
to his employees and the hours of labour and 
conditions of their employment duly vemfied 
on oath. 

A fine of from $50 to $500 may be imposed 
on any employer who contravenes any order 
of the Board, or imprisonment for from two to 
six moniths in default. For failure to perform 
any duty as required by the act the penalty to 
an employer varies from $10 to $500. 

“Tf any employee is paid less than the mini- 
mum wage to which he is entitled under this 
Act, the employee shall be entitled to recover 
from his employer, in a civil action, the bal- 
ance between the amount paid and the amount 
of the minimum wage, with costs of action; but 
im the case of an employee whose services with 
the employer have terminated no action shall 
be brought by the employee under this section 
unless the action is commenced within sixty 
days next after the termination of the ser- 
vices. 

Employees are further protected by the fol- 
lowing section :— 

15. (1) Any employer who discharges or in 
any other manner discriminates against any 
employee because the employee has made a 
complaint under this Act or has testified or is 
about to testify, or because such employer be- 
lieves that ithe employee may testify, at any 
Inquiry or in any proceedings relative to the 
enforcement of this Act shall be liable, on 
summary conviction, to a penalty of not more 
than five hundred dollars. 

_(2) For the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this Act without prejudice to any 
complainant, the name and identity of the 
complainant shall not be divulged to any per- 
son. by the Board in any case where the com- 
plainant requests that his name and identity 
be withheld. 

The Lieutenant Governor in Council is given 
power to make regulations as may be consid- 
ered necessary ito give effect to the true intent 
and meaning of the Act. 


Kight-Hour Day 


Some amendments were made in the Hours 
of Work Act (Revised Statutes of B.C. 1924, 
chapter 107), enacted in 1923 (Lasour GAZETTE, 
January, 1924, page 24) to provide for the 
establishment of an eight-hour working day 
and a 48-hour working week in industrial un- 
dertakings in the province, excepting those in 
which only members of the same family are 
employed. The section of the Act allowing an 
exception to be made in the 8-hour day rule 
in the event of an accident occurring in a plant 


is now guarded by a general provision that 
such exceptions are only to be permitted in 
cases where they are necessary to avoid serious 
interference with the ordinary working of in- 
dustrial undertakings. 

Another amendment removes the condition 
by which under section 9 the regulations made 
from time to time by the Board of Adjustment, 
the body adminstering the Act, were subject 
to the approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, the powers of the Board in regard 
to the making of regulations being made abso- 
lute. 

A new section was added to the Act as fol- 
lows :— 

10a. (1) Every employer shall keep in his 
principal place of business in the Province a 
true and correct record of the wages paid to 
and the hours worked each day by each of his 
employees, together with a register of the 
names, ages, and residential addresses of all 
his employees. 

(2) Every employer shall, on demand of 
the Board or any person authorized in writing 
by the Board, produce for inspection all records 
kept by him relating to the wages. hours of 
labour, or conditions of employment affecting 
any of his employees. 


Coal Mines Regulation Act 


The section of the Coal Mines Regulation 
Act defining the qualifications to be required 
of a candidate for a mine surveyor’s certificate 
was changed so as to recognize as a qualifica~ 
tion for such a certificate the holding of a 
license to practise and good standing as a 
land surveyor according to the provisions of 
the Land Surveyor’s Act. In connection with 
any inquiries that may be necessary into the 
competency of managers, overmen, shift-bosses, 
fire-bosses, shotlighters, mine surveyors, or coal 


. Miners, the Court holding such an inquiry 


may consider, as a cause of suspension, “ negli- 
gence leading to or resulting in loss of life” 
or serious Injury to any employee.” This is 
in addition to the list given in the original act 
of the possible causes of suspension, namely 
“ineompetency, drunkenness, or gross negli- 
gence.” 


Regulation of Quarries 


The Quarries Regulation Act makes pro- 
vision for the safe working of any excavation 
or opening on or under the surface of the 
ground made or worked for the purpose of 
obtaining or removing rock, stone, gravel, sand, 
clay, or earth, which excavation or opening is 
not a mine within the scope of either the 
Coal-mines Regulation Act; or the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act including all 
machinery, equipment, appliances, and plant 
used in the working of a quarry. Any inspector 
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appointed under the Metalliferous Mines Regu- 
lation Act, or the Coal Mines Regulation Act, 
1s given authority toeinspect any such quarry 
and to make a report as to its condition and 
with respect to the safety of the employees 
and the observance of the regulations. Owners 
and managers must give the inspectors free 
access to their quarries on penalty of a fine 
of $10 to $100. Regulations under this act 
will be made by the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. 


Placer Miners’ Certificates 


Amendments were made in the Placer Min- 
ing Act (Revised Statutes, 1924, chapter 109) 
to authorize the deputy recorder to issue free 
miners’ certificates. 


Superannuation Act 


Part III of the Superannuation Act, relating 
to municipal employees, was amended in re- 
gard to the basis used for calculating the 
amount of the additional allowances, that is 
the allowances payable in addition to the sum 
to which the amount at an employee’s credit 
in the superannuation fund, arising from de- 
ductions from his salary and accrued interest, 
together with a like amount paid by the em- 
ployer, would entitle him according to the life 
tables in force. The amount of the additional 
allowance is to be arrived at by multiplying 
one-fiftieth of the employee’s average yearly 
salary for the last ten years by the number 
of years of his employment. Under the Act as 
originally passed the additional allowance was 
three-fourths of the average salary for 10 
years multiplied by the number of years of 
service. 

Several amendments were made in that 
part of the Act relating to School Board em- 
ployees. Teachers were taken out of the 
classes of employees to whom the part applies. 
The approval of the Municipal Ceuncil is not 
to be required when a Board of School Trustees 
makes an agreement with their employees for 
the purpose of securing the benefits of the 
Act. In the case of the School Board em- 
ployees the additional allowance was increased 
to an amount calculated in the same manner 
as the additional allowances of municipal em- 
ployees above described. Formerly the amount 
(in respect of school board empioyees) was 
arrived at by dividing the average salary of 
ten years by 100, and multiplying the result 
by the number of years of service. 


School Teachers 


By an amendment to the Public Schools Act 
(RS. of B.C., 1924, chapter 226) the Council 
of Public Instruction was authorized from time 
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to time to appoint a person. to inquire into 
the social and diving conditions under which 
female teachers: work. in’ rural school districts 
and to make recommendations to the local 
trustees for, the,improvement. of, their condi- 
tions. 


Barbers Certificates 


Beauty parlours and hair dressing shops 
patronized by women and children only were 
by an amendment brought within the scope 
of the Barbers’ Act of 1924, from which they 
had been expressly excepted. The Barbers’ 
Association of British Columbia, a body com- 
posed of barbers registered under the Act, was 
given power to make or amend by-laws not 
inconsistent ‘with the Act. ‘Besides. the 
certificates already granted, special certificates 
of registration, may. .now be granted for hair- 
cutting only.. The holders of such certificates, 
however, ‘are not: qualified’ to. advertise to the 
public that they aré engaged’ in’ the occuva- 
tion of “barbering”, 


Maternity and Health Insurance 


The following resolution was adopted by the 
Legislature :— 


“Whereas it is advisable, in the interests of 
the people, of this Province, that this Legis- 
lature should be in_ possession of authentic, 
full, and up-to-date information regarding the 
subjects of maternity benefits and health in- 
surance: Therefore be it Resolved, That a 
humble, petition be presented to His Honour 
the Lieutenanit-Governor, praying that a Com- 
mission composed of members of the Legis- 
lature, who shall serve without salary, be 
appointed under the ‘Public Inquiries Act’ to 
inquire as to what laws relating to the sub- 
jects of maternity benefits and health insur- 
ance ane in force in other Provinces of Canada 
or any other countries; to collect facts as to 
the actual operation of such laws and as to 
how far they have been found- satisfactory; 
to inquire as to whether and. to what extent 
the public interest requires the introduction of 
similar laws into the Province ‘of British 
Columbia; to! estimate what’ would be the 
total annual cost to the people of the Provy- 
ince in regard to each of these subjects, and 
what portion. of ithe annual cost would fall 
upon (a) employers of labour, (b) prospective 
beneficiaries, and (c) ‘the general taxpayers: to 
suggest methods by which the annual. cost 
might be collected from the employers, 
prospective beneficiaries, and generai taxpayers 
respectively; and generally to inquire into any 
or all matters affecting the said subjects 
respectively; and ito ‘report its findings’ and 
recommendations to this Legislature at its’ next 
Session.” 

The Select. Standing Committee on, Publie 
Accounts recommended that special attention 
should be given, to the sickness. prevention, 
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and that when an inquiry is made into hospital 
matters generally this question should be one 
of the principal questions considered. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


The same committee made the following 
recommendation which was noted in the 
Lasour Gazerre (April, 1929, page 363), on 
the recommendation of Mr. Winn, chairman 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board, 3 
regard to the so-called Reserve Fund main- 
tained by the Board. The committee stated 
that— 

“Gt was felt that the title ‘Reserve. Fund’ 
was a misnomer and gave the wrong impres- 
sion. The name leads the public to believe 
the fund is a general one accumulated for no 
special purpose, and one which the Board has 
on hand as an emergency fund. The fund, 
in reality, is created tc meet the obligations 
incurred by the Board through awards to 
workmen, but which obligations are for future 
payment. When a person is injured or has a 
claim, his case is established on an actuarial 
basis, and this fund provides the means of 
meeting his claim during the time that claim 
exists, whether for a period certain or for a 
term of the life of the recipient. In other 
words, it is a pension fund. It was felt that, 
at the earliest possible moment, the name 
should be changed tto ‘Pension Fund’ or some 
other suitable name.” 


Organized Labeur in 


The International Federation of Trade 
Unions (Amsterdam) published in the April 
number of its organ the International Trade 
Union Movement, statistics of the trade union 
movement in various countries in the years 
1925 and 1928 as follows:— 








January, 1925 | January, 1928 

Affiliation ‘ iim ahaa oe 

Mermibersicen  ,,|decrease 

er 22 Members 3 8) of mem- 

Oo oF bers 

LF.T.U.. anatase 17,702,431) 30)19,377,448] 47 ser 
Communist........| 7,333,845] 12|13,670,462| 17 +86-4 
Denominational...) 2,112,109) 15] 2,149,069) 15 + 1-7 
Syndicalist........ 471,439) 12 285,500) 12 —39-4 
Miscellaneous... 8,442,887| 32/10,704/581| 36 +26. 
: ’ 26°8 
ERO tel Saar ers: 36,062,711] 46/46,187,060| 62 +28:1 











The greater part of the increase in the com- 
munist group js claimed to be due to the 
Russian trade union movement, which during 
the period in question rose from 6,604.684 to 
10,248,000 (3,643,316). On the other hand, the 
International Communist Trade Union Move- 
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Technical Education 


The following motion was carried on March 
20 :— 

Whereas the Government of British Col- 
umbia did, on the 2nd day of January, 1929, 
petition the Government of Canada, setting 
forth, among other things, the fact that the 
Government of Canada had provided annually 
for a period of ten years a certain sum to 
assist the Provinces in promoting vocation 
and educational training and in establishing 
technical schools; and, further, that such 
vocational and educational training would 
assist materially in the industrial expansion of 
the country; and that the period of ten years 
above referred to expires on March 31, 1929; 
and in the said petition the Government of 
British Columbia did petition the Government 
of Canada to extend for a period of years the 
financial assistance rendered by it in the past 
for the purposes specified: 

Be it Resolved, That this Legislature not 
only approves the action of the Government 
of British Columbia, but also concurs in and 
reiterates the petition so made to the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 

And be it further Resolved, That an humble 
petition be presented to His Honour the 
Lieutenant-Governor, praying that copies of 
this Resolution and the preamble thereto be 
forwarded to the Honourable the Secretary of 
State and other proper officials of the Gov- 
ernment of Canada. 


Various Countries 


ment counts as within its ranks, 2,800,000 
‘(Chinese organized workers. Ten new countries 
appear for the first time in the communist 
statistics of membership for January Ist, 1928; 
these are Argentine, Belgium, Canada, China, 
Colombia, Germany, Ireland, Mongolia, Portu- 
gal and Spain. With the exception of China, 
the memberships of the Communist trade 
unions in these countries are stated to be in- 
significant. 


In answer to a question in the British 
House of Commons in March, the Home Secre- 
tary stated that the number of accidents to 
workpeople in factories and workshops in Eng- 
land and Wales in 1928 was 126,366, of which 
578 were fatal. In the autumn of 1928 repre- 
sentations had been made, as a result of 
which a number of important employers’ asso- 
clations had taken action and substantial pro- 
gress was being made in the industries chiefly 
concerned. There were still many works 
where no adequate arrangements had yet 
been set up, but the outlook was encouraging. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE COUNCIL OF CANADA 
Tenth Annual Meeting, Ottawa, May 30-31, 1929 


Ve Employment Service Council of 

Canada held its tenth annual meeting 
in Room 268, House of Commons, Ottawa, on 
May 30 and 31, 1929. The Council is an ad- 
visory body which advises the Minister of 
Labour relative to the operations of the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada, and 
on the question of employment generally. It 
is composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Labour and the provincial depart- 
ments connected with the Employment Service 
of Canada, in addition to representatives of 
those interests throughout the country chiefly 
concerned in the general question of the em- 
ploymen? situation, and with the proper func- 
ticning of the public employment offices un- 
der the Employment Offices’ Co-ordination 
Act. 

The meeting of the Council was formally 
opened by an address of welcome by the Hon. 
Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour. Mr. James 
Clark Reilly, in the absence of Mr. James 
Simpson, the chairman of the council, presided 
throughout the sessions. 


The agenda of the meeting contained the 
following items:— 

(1) Policy of importing from Europe addi- 
tional harvest help. 

(2) Factors responsible for recent unem- 
ployment. 

(3) Policy of the Employment Service with 
respect to institutions giving unemployment 
relief, 1.e., municipalities, churches, and other 
agencies, 

(4) Winter employment: question of the 
composition of the unemployed as to skilled, 
unskilled, returned soldiers, etc. 

(5) The relationship between the Employ- 
ment Service and institutions graduating boys 
and girls into industry, such as_ technical 
schools. 

(6) The employment problem as affecting 
middle-aged men and women. 

(7) Immigration as affecting the Employ- 
ment Service. 

All of these topics were discussed at length, 
and, in line with the past policy of the Council 
recommendations concerning them were adopt- 
ed for presentation to the Minister of Labour 
at a later date by the Executive. 

The representatives attending the Council 
were as follows:— 


Representing their respective provinces, Col. 
R. Innes, Halifax; Mr. George R. Melvin, 
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Saint John; Mr. Joseph Ainey, Montreal; 
Mr. J. H. H. Ballantyne, Toronto; Mr. J. A. 
Bowman, Winnipeg; Mr. Walter Smitten, Ed- 
monton. 


Representing: 

The Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, 
Mr. E. Blake Robertson, Ottawa, and Mr, H. 
W. Macdonnell, Toronto; 

The Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, 
Mr. J. T. Foster, Montreal, and Mr. Tom 
Moore, Ottawa; 

The Railway Association of Canada, Mr. C. 
P. Riddell, Montreal; 

The Canadian Railway Brotherhoods, Mr. 
R. H. Cobb, Toronto; 

The Canadian Council of Agriculture, Mr. 
Bruce McNevin, Omemee, Ont., and Mr. 
Thomas Wood, Winnipeg; 

The returned soldiers’ organizations, Mr. J. 
A. Maclsaac, Ottawa; 

The Canadian Construction Association, Mr. 
J. Clark Reilly, Ottawa; 

The Department of Pensions and National 
Health, Mr. D. F. Rowe, Ottawa; 

The Department of Labour, Mrs. Charles 
Caucutt, Kenora, Miss Mary McNab, Toronto, 
and Mr. R. A. Rigg, Ottawa. 


The Provinces of Saskatchewan and British 
Columbia, and the Canadian Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation were not represented at the meeting. 

The election of officers resulted in the selec- 
tion of Mr. J. Clark Reilly as chairman, Mr. 
E. Blake Robertson as vice-chairman, and Mr. 
R. A. Rigg as secretary (re-elected). The full 
executive committee will be composed of the 
three officials elected, and three additional 
members, one to be named by each of the fol- 
lowing: the Trades and Labour Congress of 
Canada, the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, and the Canadian Council of Agricul- 
ture. 


In several provinces provision is made to 
encourage thrift among school children by the 
establishment of school savings banks. In 
Winnipeg on December 31, 1928, school savings 
bank accounts totalled $192,458 and that in 
Ontario, up to June 30, 1928, school children 
had deposited more than $1,000,000. In 
Regina, up to June 30, 1928, public school 
children had $22,884 on deposit; in Saskatoon 
on December 31, 1928, the amount on deposit 
was $9,207.57 and in Prince Albert, the school 
savings accounts contained 7,799.44 on June 
30, 1928. 
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SOME FACTS AND R 


Paper read before the 
Officials in Industry o 
by R. A. Rigg, 
of Labour 
HERE are few subjects which during re- 
eent years have provoked so much dis- 
cussion as: that, of unemployment, ard prob- 
ably no one would care to challenge the asser- 
tion that no-problem which has succeeded in 
engaging’ the thought of interested authorities 
to such an extent has been left more com- 
pletely unsolved. Government executives are 
besieged by requests from representatives of, 
and sympathizers with, labour that something 
should be done to cure the:evill or\at least to 
alleviate the suffering arising therefrom. No 
legislative session, whether federal or state or 
provincial, is complete that does not entertain 
a| diseussion of; the. subject... Of, books pub- 
lished and articles written, and reports pre- 
pared .by economists, statisticians, and) socio- 
logical experts there is 20 end. Conferences 
constituted: as the present, one invariably de- 
vote attention, to the problem., Labour. or- 
ganizations have it, continually before them. 
Remembering, then, the widespread . atten- 
tion devoted to the question, it is, unneces- 
sary te do more than remark that this present 
contribution is advanced without expectation 
that it'is going to definitely and finally settie 
anything, but rather in the hope that it may 
prove to be provocative of more discussion. 


At least. one definite accomplishment :has 
been achieved. during this century as. a conse- 
quenee of the attention that. has been directed 
toward this problem. No well-informed, in- 
telliigent person now denies that a problem 
exists... To, use the jold form, of disposing of 
the matter by vehement. denunciation of the 
unemployed as being idle, drunken wastrels 
and bums is to merit and receive contempt 
for such opinion. To those of us who are in 
employment service work, and to all who 
have undertaken any study of the unemployed 
with any degree of impartiality, it is obvious 
that the overwhelming majority of those who 
are out of work are keenly desirous of finding 
it. Neither is one indulging in any exhegera- 
tion or overstepping the bonds. of moderation 
in emphasizing that the ranks of the de- 
generate charity-mongers are largely recruited 
from among those who would have been in- 
dustrious and ‘self+sustaining had reasonably 





A report of this convention 1 given ‘on 
% . 
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EFLECTIONS REGARDING EMPLOYMENT AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT STATISTICS 


Sixteenth Annual Convention of the Association of Governmental 
f the United States ana Canada at Toronto, June 5, 1929, 
Director, Employment Service Branch, Department 

of Canada* 


continuous employment been available for 
them. Idleness has habit-forming qualities 
quite as pronounced as drug taking. How- 
ever, we may find comfort in the general ap- 
preciation of the fact that it is now commonly 
coneeded that a problem of unemployment 
does exist, and that there are reserves of la- 
bour beyond the legitimate requirements of 
industry. 

Although the primary purpose of this paper 
is to deal with statistical data relating to em- 
ployment and unemployment, a few observa- 
tions regarding unemployment may be quite 
relevantly made. 


Unemployment a Social Disease 


Unemployment is a ravaging social disease, 
both endemic and epidemic in its nature, and, 
because it is a social disease, it is the duty of 
society for its own protection, if for no other 
reason, to reduce it to the lowest proportion 
possible. The ensuring of continuous em- 
ployment at rates of remuneration that will 
provide a reasonable standard of living to all 
who need to work in order to live is admit- 
tedly an Utopian dream. But while conced- 
ing the improbability of the complete stamp- 
ing out of this disease, it is the duty of all to 
aim at the preservation of the highest stand- 
ard of economic and social health that may 
be possible Poverty and pauperism, and 
their demoralizing concomitants, under famine 
conditions are understandable. When the 
means of life are inadequate to supply the 
needs ‘of all, some must inevitably suffer. 
Such conditions, however, do not obtain under 
our modern system of production and distri- 
bution; the reverse is the fact. Shortage and 
need in the form of demand are the very life 
of industry and the guarantee of prosperity 
SO. long as the commodities required are ob- 
tainable. Whether the commodities needed 
are available to the public or not does not 
depend upon their existence; they do exist. 
Indeed the anomaly and tragedy of our pre- 
sent system are tobe found in the fact that 
the most acute suffering from unmet need is 
coincident with an overstocked market. Trade 
depressions mean that, because warehouses 
Miers re ae 
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and children must go unclothed, must exist 
half starved upon some form of charity, and 
must freeze in their hovels. In other words, 
there is no question about there being enough 
to go around to meet legitimate need. 

Thus there are two facts that may be ac- 
cepted as established beyond dispute; first, 
both in the United States amd Canada, there 
is either seasonally or continuously a con- 
siderable number of persons whose only legal 
means of obtaining an independent livelihood 
is through the medium of their services being 
employed by others, who are unable to find 
such employment; and second, the suffering 
caused by unemployment is not due to the 
inability of the means of production to ade- 
quately supply a sufficiency of commodities 
to meet legitimate human need. Wealth 
which makes Croesus look comparatively poor 
is possessed by thousands, while unemploy- 
ment and the fear of it inflict their black 
misery upon millions. 


Statistical Data 


Herein lies the challenge, that the efforts of 
labour apphed to the natural resources pro- 
duce an abundance for all, but through in- 
ability to find employment for their labour- 
power multitudes are divorced from access to 
the things they need. This condition consti- 
tutes the problem which society on the North 
American continent is faced with, and which 
is obviously troublesome to our legislators. 
During the pre-election session of the United 
States Congress last year keen interest in this 
problem was exhibited. A somewhat popular 
attitude was that it was useless to attempt to 
do anything until the extent and volume of 
unemployment were precisely known. Others 
claimed to possess this knowledge, at lezst 
approximately, although the figures quoted 
by them varied by millions. Our esteemed 
friend Commissioner Ethelbert. Stewart, ‘of 
the United States Bureau of Labour Statis- 
tics, compiled an estimate of the shrinkage in 
the volume of employment in the United 
States from 1925 to 1928, and the figure so 
derived was 1,874,000. There were people 
who exhibited Houdinitlike agility and cun- 
ning in extricating themselves from embar- 
rassing positions on this subject by quoting 
—with the air of having finally disposed of 
everything—that old wise crack about three 
kinds of liars, which is too familiar to require 
repetition. But as furnishing evidence of the 
carelessness with which some peovle (who 
ought to know better) handle statistics, the 
writer recalls hearing two distinguished mem- 
bers of the United States Cabinet last year 
assert that there were 1,874,000 unemployed 
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persons in the United States. Such a gross 
misuse of statistical data is almost mcredible. 
Originating from this hopeless dilemma came 
the hearing this year of evidence on unem- 
ployment in the United States before the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour. 

During the past two sessions of the Canad- 
ian Parhament the subject of unemployment 
insurance has been before the Parliamentary 
Committee on Industrial and International 
Relations.* The reports of this Committee 
have expressed approval of 'the principal of 
unemployment insurance, but the Committee 
has urged that much more complete statistical 
data should be available to provide a factual 
basis upon which a scheme might be built. 
Thus we have in both countries the common 
factors—the existence of unemployment, prac- 
tical admission that something should be done 
about it, and the expressed need for statistical 
information that will in a comprehensive, 
accurate, and up-to-date manner vividly re- 
veal the size of the problem. 


Canada’s Experience with Unemployment 
Statistics 

Setting aside for the moment the question 
as to whether it is imperative that such com- 
plete data should be available before any 
practical steps are taken to cope with the un- 
employment problem, it will perhaps be of 
interest to indicate what material is presently 
at our disposal in Canada. I must leave to 
our friends from the United States the task of 
stating what data are obtained in that country. 
There are five principal sources from which 
data concerning employment or unemploy- 
ment in Canada are secured by the Federal 
Government: (1) The decennial census; (2) 
the annual industrial census; (3) current 
monthly returns from selected firms showing 
numbers of persons in their employ; (4) cur- 
rent monthly returns from trade unions giving 
total memberships and numbers of members 
unemployed; and (5) the records of the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada. Keeping in 
mind the demand made by authorities for 
approximately complete, accurate, and up-to- 
date statistical information as a preliminary 
to the adoption of practical measures to cope 
with unemployment, what is the value of any 
or all of the data secured? 

Decennmal Census.—The last decennial cen- 
sus provided for ascertaining the following 
information :— 


(1) If a person, ordinarily an employee, 
were out of work June 1, 19211. 

(2) Number of weeks unemployed in the 
past twelve months. 





*The recommendations of this Committee 


are given on page 603 of this issue. 
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(3) Number of weeks unemployed during 
past twelve months because of illness. 


Without attempting to closely analyse the 
value of the information thus acquired, it 1s 
clear that it fails to satisfy the demand. AS 
all who are in any degree familiar with the 
colossal task of dissecting decennial census 
data know, it takes years to segregate and 
compile the immense amount of material col- 
lected through that source. Obviously the 
knowledge that on June 1, 1921, there were a 
given number of persons unemployed in 
Canada cannot be accepted as an indication 
of the number out of work in January some 
years later. Moreover, such a record is ser- 
iously open to the suspicion that it would not 
be compiled with the rigid scrupulousness 
necessary to indicate how many persons were 
involuntarily out of work. Would the record 
not be liable to contain those who were idle 
on account of strikes and lockouts, temporary 
shut downs and lay offs, and many of those 
taking voluntary holidays, and so forth? 
Would the suspicion of such possible dilution 
escape those who demand specific and reason- 
ably accurate data? And the two columns 
which aim to chronicle unemployment experi- 
ence during the preceding twelve months are 
open to even more severe criticism, in that 
correctness of answer depends upon accuracy 
of memory and the conscientious truthfulness 
of the individual. 


Annual Industrial Census—A comprehen- 
sive census of manufacturing industries in 
Canada is taken annually. By this means data 
are secured indicating the total numbers of 
salaried and wage earning employees in this 
group, by months. It has been found imprac- 
ticable to secure complete returns until some 
months after the expiry of the calendar year. 
Thus the information relative to even the 
latest months of the calendar year ig usually 
not available until twelve months or so after 
they have elapsed. Surveys of certain other 
industries, such as mining and fishing, are also 
made annually, which yield figures showing 
the number of workers employed therein on 
a given date. These censuses, however, do not 
cover all industries, nor do they attempt to 
sample all industries; they fail, therefore, to 
meet either the requirement of being suffici- 
ently up to date or comprehensive. 


Returns from Employers—We now come to 
the third form of statistical tabulation bearing 
on this subject, namely, that made in connec- 
tion with the returns furnished by establish- 
ments employing not less that fifteen persons 
in industries other than agriculture, fishing 
and domestic service. These returns are made 
monthly and show the number of persons on 
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the pay rolls of the reporting firms as at the 
end of each month. The chart* before you 
shows the plotting of the curve of employment 
by the reporting firms from December, 1921, 
to March, 1929, reduced to index figures. The 
original base figure of 100 represented the 
numbers reported as employed in January, 
1920, one of the first months of collection, but 
recently the average for the year 1926 was 
adopted as the base (100) and the previous 
figures were adjusted thereto. Although it is 
perhaps somewhat of an irrelevant interpola- 
tion, it is interesting to note in passing that 
the indéx numbers pertaining to manufactur- 
ing industries exclusively have declined during 
the past siz years in the United States. Ac- 
cording to the Menthiy Labour Review, the 
index numbers reflecting the trend of employ- 
ment in representative manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States showed an average 
of 108.8 for the year 1923, the first year for 
which these figures are regularly published, 
and of 93.8 for 1928. On the other hand, in 
Canada the average of the index numbers in 
manufacturing industries for the respective 
years were 96.6 and 110.1, that is to say, there 
was an increase of 13.5 points in the Canad- 
jan’ figures simultaneously with a decline of 15 
points in the United States figures. It might 
be added that both the United States and 
Canadian figures have as their base (i.e.100) 
the average for the year 1926, and they are 
therefore quite comparable. In these employ- 
ment indexes we have data that are up to 
date, and we may assume, reasonably accurate, 
but not covering the field comprehensively. 


Trade Union Returns—The fourth quarry 
from which we hew material is limited to the 
trade union area. There are in Canada some 
2,600 trade union branches or locals, commpris- 
ing approximately 290,000 members. The 
latest monthly returns, giving the totals of 
local memberships and the numbers of these 
unemployed due to economic causes, were re- 
ceived from 1727 local unions, representing 
194,890 members. Although it is impossible to 
exclude the element of error in the reporting, 
there is good reason to believe that these re- 
turns, which include two-thirds of the organ- 
ized workers in Canada, are entitled to be 
treated as sufficiently reliable for practical 
purposes. The chart exhibited to you tells 
the story of the record on a percentage basis 
during the period from December, 1921, to 
March, 1929. 


Since these statistics are limited to the trade 
union field, which in a very large measure is 
representative of the skilled and semi-skilled 
workers, and as it is highly probable that the 
percentage of unemployment among unskilled 
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workers is materially greater than that of the 
semi-skilled or skilled, they also, ike the em- 
ployers’ pay roll figures, fail to meet the test 
of comprehensiveness. Thait they are regarded 
in trade union circles as possessing considerable 
value, however, is evidenced by the fact that 
the American Federation of Labour recently 
organized a statistical department for the ex- 
press purpose of collecting and tabulating 
similar data im the United States. In passing, 
it may be interesting to mention that the 
average percentage of unemployment among 
trade unionists in the United States during the 
year 1928, as shown in the published tabula- 
tions of the American Federation of Labour is 
13-1, while that for Canada during the same 
period is 4°5. 

Two of the three charts before you positively 
identify unemployment. The trade union 
chart shows that for the period covered the 
percentage of unemployment among tthe unions 
reporting has varied from 2-0 per cent to 15-1 
per cent, the average for the seven and a 
quarter years being 5:8 per cent. Assuming 
that the percentage of unemployment among 
the unions failing to report was the same as 
that of the reporting unions in view of the 
fact that 67 per cent of the union membership 
is covered, there were on the average approxi- 
mately 16,800 trade unionists unable to find 
work. That much information is tolerably 
well established. 

Employment Office Reports—The fifth 
source lies in the record of performance of the 
Employment Service of Canada, ene of the 
wall charts setting forth the story of appli- 
cations, vacancies and placements. A glance 
at this record chart is sufficient to demonstrate 
the general existence of a substantial army 
of unemployed persons. In interpreting the 
significance of this chart, it is necessary that 
due weight be given to the fact that the Em- 
ployment Service of Canada enjoys no mono- 
poly of employment work. Many finms hire 
their own employees, and seldom, if ever, place 
their orders with the Government Serrvice. 
Many workers depend on their own efforts, 
or those of friends to find employment and 
do not register with our offices. Many labour 
organizations provide employment office facili- 
ties for their members, and we still have some 
private agencies in Canada, including some 
twenty-three of ‘the licensed, fee-charging 
variety. Since we are unable to determine 
what percentage of the total employment 
business in Canada is represented by the Em- 
ployment Service records, it is impossible for 
us to make the same deduction concerning 
all the workers of Canada that we have been 
alble to in the case of tthe organized section of 
them. 


However, some definite facts do stand out 
very boldly. Chief among these for our present 
purpose is the hghtning-like stroke showing the 
relationship of the application or registration 
curve ito tthose of vacancies and placements. 
This comparison indicates that the demand 
for and supply of labour practically match each 
other about September of each year, that is 
during the harvest period. It further em- 
phasizes that the reduction of the excess of 
registered applicants. over the opportunities 
for employment is by no means wholly ac- 
counted for by the number of placements made 
by the Employment Service offices, and a 
considerable percentage of those registering for 
employment find work through some other 
means. 

You are sure to wonder at the skyrocketing 
phenomenon exhibited by the registration 
curve at the beginning of 1922, and to require 
an explanation as to why at that time appli- 
cations should bear to vacancies the relation- 
ship of almost two to one. The answer is 
that on account of the distressful conditions 
existing in Canada due to economic want, 
many of the governments and municipalities 
of Canada provided emergency relief for those 
for whom the Employment Service offices 
certified ithere was no work, and who were in 
need. 


Economic Activities in United States 
and Canada 
We could dazzle you with statistical demon- 
stration of the romantic progress which Canada 
is enjoying, but you may refrain from the 
use of smoked glasses as we shall only turn 
on the glare for a moment. Our friends from 


the United States know how bounteously 
blessed with prosperity their country is. 
We Canadians hope that your _ prosperity 


will continue to increase. The business record 
of Canada for the past few years has been 
one of consistently rapid development. ‘The 
following figures, which constitute a compari- 
son of indices of various economic activities 
between the United States and Canada for the 
period 1926 to 1928, will provide ample demon- 
stration of this fact:— 








United States Canada 





Index of industrial pro- 
GUCtON shia enses 2 p.c. increase 
Employment in manu- 
facturing industries. . 


12 p.c. increase 


6-2 “ decrease | 12 “ cc 





Steel production....... 6  “ increase | 58 “ S 
Construction contracts.| 5 “ “ 25145 sf 
Railway operating rev- 

NUS nematiein ajo taatecteies 4 decrease | 14 “ ss 
Car loadingsiiisences..|| 8 « s 1Gone cS 
Foreign trade.......... “Dine T3545 ss 
Hydro-electric power 

generated............ 19 “ increase | 49 “ Ss 
Petroleum consump- 

COD Mayne lars acta claiale 16: 64 50.“ S 
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Consult once more the employers’ return 
chart, and, bearing im mind the staggering in- 
crease of production per worker as a result of 
the over-increasing efficiency of the machine, 
note the ascension of the curve of employment 
fromthe index figure of 78-8 on January 1, 
1922, to 109:1°on January 1 of the present 
year. What more eloquent testimony of pro- 
gress could be desired? 


The Dark Side 


But lest. we lose our sense of proportion in 
the glamorous ecstasy created by this picture, 
let us turn again to the trade union and 


Employment Service charts. The space 
between the curve of trade union em- 
ployment and’ the one hundred Ine, 


and ‘the wide distances that for a considerable 
portion of each year separate curves of vacan- 
cies and registrations as shown on the Employ- 
ment Service chart, emphasize the existence 
of our problem. Here they are only ccloured 
lines, projected on~a frame. In reality, they 
represent the degradation, poverty, fear, heart- 
break and misery of thousands of human beings. 
The paeans of prosperity strike upon the ears 
of these victims as the dirges of despair. It is 
not within the sphere of the present oppor- 
tunity to attempt to discuss the solution of 
this problem... If anything in the nature of 
inspiration is responsible for this modest con- 
tribution, that inspiration has its source in the 
very generally expressed dogma that no solu- 
tion, even in’ part, is possible until the exact 
extent and volume of unemployment is known. 
The time is overdue when this attitude should 
be challenged and the mind of society disa- 
bused of the illusion. The main purpose of 
this paper is to hazard the opinion that it is 
unnecessary to possess complete and accurate 
statistics as to the volume of unemployment in 
order to begin to grapple with it. To know 
down to the very last one the number of the 
unemployed would be academically interesting, 
but it is difficult to see how it would assist in 
the solution of the problem. 


Problem of Providing Employment 


Perhaps the most common method of avoid- 
ing the issue, adopted by many whose efforts 
should be. directed towards the elimination of 
this evil, is, first, to classify unemployment as 
a disease -and then having done so 
adroitly to proceed to prepare an avons 
of escape ‘from a troublesome predica- 
ment by insisting that the first act of a 
physician is to diagnose the disease. This they 
assure us is the scientific preliminary that pre- 
cedes the application of the remedy. They 


construe the diagnosis of this malady as in- 
volving the discovery of the number of persons 
affected by it. 

To what degree is this analogy correct? 
When a patient calls in a doctor does the 
doctor postpone action until he has ascertained 
how many others are suffering from the same 
disease? If an epidemic of black influenza 
afflicted this continent would the medical fra- 
ternity insist that their first duty was to take 
a census for the purpose of determining how 
many victims it had claimed? Answers to 
these questions are unnecessary. 

It is respectfully submitted that the effects 
of unemployment upon the individual are 
quite as baneful, irrespective of whether the 
number out of work is two thousand, two 
hundred thousand, or two million. In other 
words the error is all too commonly made of 
confusing the disease with its extent. The 
problem is not one of diagnosis or primarily 
of knowing how many are affected by the dis- 
ease. It is rather that methods of applying 
the cure should be discovered. And it cannot 
be too emphatically stated that unemployment, 
imsurance or maintenance during periods of 
unemployment, while these may perhaps be 
desirable temporary palliatives, are after all 
only palhatives. Unemployment insurance 
applicable to all industries would yield un- 
challengeable statistical evidence as to the ex- 
tent and volume of involuntary idleness, but 
the only cure for unemployment is work. 
Nothing else will ensure the highest standard 
of social healthfulness and well being. Herein 
lies the crux of the whole matter. How shall 
employment be provided? Efforts directed to- 
wards the accomplishment of this purpose are 
infinitely more likely to produce worthwhile 
practical results than engaging in academic or 
acrimonious discussion as to the exact number 
of the unemployed. Incidentally it is an excel- 
lent way to discover how many are unem- 
ployed. j 

Within the lifetime of all who are gathered 
here and within the memory of a considerable 
percentage of us, interested parties quarrelled 
about the number of industrial accidents. 
Those who favoured workmen’s compensation 
urged that there were a great many more in- 
dustrial accidents than their opponents would 
admit. Both were wrong in their estimates. 
The administration of workmen’s compensation 
acts has demonstrated that there are many 
more accidents occurring in industry than the 
wildest imaginings of compensation advocates 
epee And had the enactment of 

gistation been delayed until the extent of the 
problem was known, our statutes would to- 


i be barren of workmen’s compensation 
acts. 
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When Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart ap- 
peared last January as a witness before the 
United States Senate Commititee dealing with 
- unemployment and was giving testimony re- 
garding a census of the unemployed, the chair- 
man of the committtee asked: “ What would 
we do with the infiormation when we have it?” 
Would it have been impertinent for Mr. 
Stewart to have answered by inquiring “What 
do you do with the information you already 
possess?” If it is sincerely desired to do some- 
thing about it, is there not sufficient reason to 
begin now? 


With the enormous resources available on 
this North American Continent, suffering as a 
consequence of inability to find work is a 
social disgrace, but there are evidences to be 
found in the side-stepping of this problem by 
many which suggest that the Priests and Le- 


vites are as numerous to-day, and the good 
Samaritans are as rare, as they were two 
thousand years ago. Possessing the material 
means and being evidently endowed with the 
genius for invention and organization, so far 
as the interests of industry, commerce and 
finance are concerned, it is inconceivable that 
the problem of employment should remain 
insoluble, unless we are to confess ourselves 
bankrupt of capacity to apply to this question 
the same effective ability which is apparent in 
other directions. If anything in the nature of 
real progress is to be made in stamping out 
the evil of unemployment, which is more dis- 
astrous to human well being and a much 
graver menace to our civilization than physical 
disease, it will be necessary to obey the in- 
junction of Thomas Carlyle “do the duty that 
hes nearest to thee: the second duty will al- 
ready have become clearer.” 


UNITED STATES SENATE COMMITTEE’S RECOMMENDATIONS 
REGARDING UNEMPLOYMENT 


HE United States Senate in May, 1928, 
directed the Committee on Education 
and Labour to make an investigation of the 
causes of unemployment and the relation to 
its relief of (a) the continuous collection and 
interpretation of adequate statistics of em- 
ployment and unemployment; (b) the organi- 
zation and extension of systems of public em- 
ployment agencies, Federal and State; (c) the 
establishment of systems of unemployment in- 
surance or other unemployment reserve funds, 
Federal and State, or private; (d) curtailed 
production, consolidation, and economic re- 
construction; (e) the planning of public works 
with regard to stabilization of employment; 
and (f) the feasibility of co-operation between 
Federal, State, and private agencies with 
reference to (a), (6), (c) and (e). 

A report of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee, containing the recommendations of the 
Committee, has been published recently. The 
evidence showed that the causes or the types 
of unemployment might be divided into three 
classes: cyclical, seasonal, and technological. 
Cyclical unemployment, it was considered, can 
best be attacked through the control of credit. 
Seasonal unemployment the evidence showed 
can be attacked in many ways, and is being 
successfully attacked in many industries. 
Technological unemployment, it is stated 
covers that vast field where, through one device 
or ancther, and chiefly through a machine 
supplanting a human worker, skilled workers 
have found that their trades no longer exist, 
and that their skill is no longer needed. 

’ 


Some of the experienced witnesses stated 
that “new industries absorb the labour turned 
adrift by machine development. The automo- 
bile, the airplane, the radio, and related in- 
dustries, were suggested as examples. Undoubt- 
edly there is much truth in these statements, 
but nevertheless we are not relieved of the 
individual problem. It offers little to the 
skilled musician to say that he, who has de- 
voted his life to his art, may find a job in a 
factory where radio equipment is manufac- 
tured. Then there is the delay, that inevitable 
period of idleness, when readjustments are be- 
ing effected, the suffering, the loss, and enforced 
change in environment. True, this may all 
be ‘the price of progress,’ but society has an 
obligation to try, at least, to see that all this 
‘price’ does not become the burden of the 
worker.” 

The recommendations of the Committee are 
summed up as follows:— 

1. Private industry should recognize the re- 
sponsibility it has to stabilize employment 
within the industry. The government should 
encourage this effort in every way through 
sponsoring national conferences, through pub- 
lishing information concerning the experience 
had by industries in this work, and through 
watching every opportunity to keep the 
thought of stability uppermost in the minds 
of employers. 

2. Insurance plans against unemployment 
should be confined to the industry itself as 
much as possible. There is no necessity and 
no place for Federal intenference in such 
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efforts at this time. If any public insurance 
scheme is considered, it should be left to the 
State legislatures to study that problem. 

3 The States and municipalities should be 
responsible for building efficient unemployment 
exchanges. The government should be re- 
sponsible for co-ordinating the work of the 
States so as to give a national understanding 
of any condition which may rise, and so as to 
be able to assist in any national functioning of 
the unemployment exchanges. 

4, The existing United States Employment 
Service should be reorganized, and every em- 
ployee should be placed under civil service. 

5. Efforts should be made to provide an 
efficient system for obtaining statistics of un- 
employment. The first step should be taken 
by the Bureau of Census in 1930, when the 
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bureau should ascertain how many were un- 
employed as of a certain date and how many 
were not seeking employment and yet were 
unemployed as of that date. 

6. The Government should adopt legisla- 
tion without delay which would provide a 
system of planning public works so that they 
would form a reserve against unemployment In 
times of depression. States. and municipalities 
and other public agencies should do likewise. 

7. Further consideration might well be given 
to two questions, the effect had on unemploy- 
ment by industrial developments such as con- 
solidation of capital, and the necessity and 
advisability of providing either through private 
industry, through the States, or through the 
Federal Government, a system of old-age pen- 
sions. 


Evidence of Mr. Bryce M. Stewart, formerly Director of the Employment 
Service of Canada 


Mr. Bryce M. Stewart was one of the wit- 
nesses appearing before the United States 
Senate Committee on Education and Labour 
in their investigation of unemployment. His 
evidence was in part as follows:— 


“The regularization process toward which 
private industry is directing so much atten- 
tion means that by cutting down their sea- 
sonal peaks they have more steady employ- 
ment for a smaller number of workers, and 
that as they do release people it is only good 
business to release those who are least effi- 
cient; and I think students of unemployment 
are agreed that in time of unemployment the 
first people that are let out among the 
workers are those that are least efficient. To me 
that means an ever-increasing volume of work 
for some kind of agency that works outside 
the individual plant. We have the employ- 
ment agencies within the plants in this busi- 
ness of regularization, but the community is 
faced as a result of that effort with a larger 
element of unemployment, a greater shifting 
of labour, and a corresponding need for better 
organization as between plants and industries.” 

Speaking of the Employment Service of 
Canada, Mr. Stewart said “The seasonal 
character of employment in Canada by rea- 
son of the climate has emphasized the need 
for some such service. The depression of 
1913 and 1914 brought the matter pretty much 
to a head, and employment-exchange legis- 
lation was considered by a number of agen- 
cies at that time. I was with the Department 
of Labour of Canada then, and was set to 
work studying the whole problem; but in the 
meantime the war broke out, the war orders 
began, the unemployed were recruited in 


regiments, and in a short time there was no 
serious unemployment problem. However, in 
1918 we began to anticipate the end of the 
war and the problem of demobilization, and 
the work we had done in 1914 and 1915 was 
resurrected. There we found the recom- 
mendation for employment exchanges on a 
national basis, and legislation on the subject 
was introduced and passed. 


The law—the Employment Officers’ Co- 
ordination Act, as it is called-~provides a 
Federal vote of $150,000 to the provinces to 
assist them in their employment-office work. 
The provinces to participate in the Federal 
grant must conform to certain standards of 
efficiency and they must permit federal in- 
spection. They must standardize their proce- 
dure and their statistics according to Federal 
regulation. The money is allocated to the 
provinces, not on the basis of population, as is 
so often proposed in those measures—It is 
allocated on the basis of the particular proy- 
ince’s expenditure in proportion to the total 
expenditure by all the provinces. That 18, 
if i. the provinces should spend $300,000 on 
employment service and Ontario should spend 
$100,000, then it would receive snoeiiiit of 
the Dominion Government’s grant, the idea 
being that if they were spending a third it 
was because the need for the service was there. 
Obviously, different localities and different in- 
dustries require different degrees of employ- 
ment service. One may be fairly stable: the 
people are seldom let out. Another may be 
a seasonal industry, and people are employed 
and released as the peaks and depressions of 
employment require. Some 75 employment 
offices were organized in co-operation with the 
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provinces. In one or two provinces, the 
smaller ones, where the need was not felt by 
the province itself, the Government in view 
of the demobilization problem established its 
own employment office. Now agreements exist 
between the two governments, the provincial 
and Dominion Governments, in all provinces 
but one small province—that of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, which has only 90,000 people and 
is mainly agricultural. 

“There is a federal director in the Depart- 
ment of Labour. He, in co-operation with the 
provinces, works out the standards of effi- 
ciency. He also works out methods of clear- 
ance and distribution of labour between the 
provinces. The standard as to statistics, so 
that we have a national figure comparable all 
through from one end of the country to the 
other, is also maintained; and they report 
regularly to him. He has an office in Ottawa 
which acts as the clearing house between the 
provinces of the east, and an office in Winni- 
peg which acts as a clearing house for the 
western provinces. Each office reports daily 
to the clearing house of the province, indi- 
cating the labour that they have that they 
cannot place locally, and the jobs that they 
have that they feel they cannot fill locally. 
These are compiled in a bulletin and reported 
to every office in the province, and the office 
that feels it has labour to fill the job is 
authorized to telephone or telegraph the office 
with the job and try to effect a placement. 
There are about 400,000 placements made a 
year, of which approximately 100,000 are 
casual, and the balance 300,000 are regular 
placements, so called. Of the total of 400,000, 
the figures show that about half have to buy 
railroad transportation. Not only that, but 
the employment service has arranged with the 
big railroad systems of the country for a re- 
duced fare to workers who are being sent by 
an employmentt office to employment at a 
distance. If one goes more than 116 miles, 
and has a fare of more than $4, therefore, he 
is entitled to this cheaper rate of transporta- 
tion, which amounts to a reduction of about 
25 per cent from the regular rate. About 10 
per cenit of the placements use that cheap 
rate, which means that they must move more 
than 116 miles. 

“In the harvest season in ‘the Canadian 
grain-growing provinces of course there is a 
very marked migration of labour, both from 
the east toward the west and from the extreme 
west toward the central west. The farmers in 
the east used to complain about the extent 
of the movement, and through negotiations 
by the director of the employment service 
the railroads began to recruit on the western 
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coast as well, so that now there is a much 
more efficient distribution, the western labour 
supply for the harvest moving east of the 
territory contiguous to the west, and no 
farther; the labour from the east moving to 
the provinces contiguous to Ontario, and no 
farther; so that the overlapping and dis- 
jointed arrangement thait formerly obtained 
has been pretty well cleared up. In that 
movement we may move, inside of one month, 
as many as 35,000 or 40,000 harvest hands at 
decidedly reduced transportation rates. The 
fare is slightly higher on the way back, but 
it is very much reduced fare; the idea being 
that they have had two months’ employment 
and should be able at least to pay their way 
back. The railroads try to get some com- 
pensation for the very much reduced fare. I 
think it is only about $15 from Montreal to 
Winnipeg, and a cent a mile past Winnipeg. 
I think you can get back, say, for perhaps 
*$20, or something of that sort.” 


Senator Sheppard:—‘ What about quarters 
or accommodations for these harvest hands? 
Do you give any concern to that?” 


Mr. Stewart :—“ Nothing has been done thus 
far. I think that is a very important ques- 
tion—something that, before I came away, I 
was thinking very seriously about. I left that 
position in 1922, and should have liked to 
take that on as the next step. If I may say in 
two sentences what I had in mind, I had hoped 
to work out with the farmers’ organizations a 
system of canteens with tents at central points 
through the provinces in the west, say the 
Militia Department furnishing the tents after 
the summer camps and the farmers’ organi- 
zations supplying the food at cost; that as 
these excursions moved into the west the men 
should be unloaded and go into reserve in 
these camps; that at each of these points there 
should be an employment office, an employ- 
ment agent, tied up to the permanent employ- 
ment office nearest that point; that the men 
should be moved out as the farmer demand 
came. Of course it is a very irregular thing, 
on account of weather. The farmers do not 
like to be paying men $5 a day when it 1s 
raining. There needs to be some system of 
that sort for them to move into reserve and 
out as demands require, according as the de- 
mand has registered and according as the 
weather permits. Now they lose a great deal 
on account of the weather. The farmer some- 
times charges them for their board when they 
are not getting wages, and they sometimes 
come back quite disappointed. Some supple- 
mentary organization of that sort should be 
worked out.” 
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Labour Plan for Stabilizing Employment on Railways in U.S.A. 


At a meeting during April in- Cleveland, 
Ohio, the Railway Labour Executives Associ- 
ation, composed of the executives of 21 rail- 
road labour organizations, and representing 
more than a million employees, decided upon 
a program to meet the serious unemployment 
situation in the railroad industry. In a state- 
ment to the press, it was stated that hun- 
dreds’ of thousands of railroad men had 
recently been thrown out of work. This 
decline in employment occurred notwith- 
standing the fact that more traffic was being 
handled by the smaller number employed, 
operating expenses per traffic unit having 
steadily declined from 49 cents per gross ton 
mile in 1923 to 42.7 cents in 1927. 

The executives accordingly adopted ihe 
following program “for stabilizing employment 
in the railroad industry.” 

(1) Not less than one day’s rest in seven 
for all railroad workers; 

(2) Actual establishment of the maximum 
eight-hour day, including amendment of pre- 
sent hours of service law. 

(3) Utilization of a minimum five-day week 
and a minimum six-hour day to provide for 
reduction in days and hours of work to 


stabilize employment, instead of utilizing a 
reduction of forces with its periodic and in- 
creasing creation of unemployment. 

(4) Gradual shortening of the work day or 
work week, without loss of compensation, to 
aid in maintaining employment and wage 
earners’ income, so as to absorb the general 
increase in productivity of industry. 

(5) Establishment by agreement with each 
railroad annually of a minimum force for each 
class of employees, to be guaranteed a mini- 
mum annual emplovment for the ensuing 


year; and the establishment of extra forces 


with similar guarantees to protect those 
reasonably needed for part-time work. 

(6) Relief of emplovees from undue burdens 
caused by economy, efficiency or consolidation 
programs whereby large groups of employees 
suffer from loss of employment, additional 


expense or the necessity of moving their 
homes at financial sacrifice. 
(7) Acceptance of the principle of “pre- 


ventive overtime” rates of pay; that is, higher 
rates to be paid for overtime in order to dis- 
courage overworking a minimum number of 
employees, instead of employing a maximum 
number at straight time rates. 


RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES IN UNITED STATES 


THE Conference on Unemployment in the 
United States which met in 1921, with 
Secretary of State (now President) Hoover 
as chairman, was followed by three national 
surveys. The work of President Hoover’s 
Unemployment Conference was outlined in 
the Lasour Gazerrn, September, 1921, page 
1087; October, 1921, page 1286; November, 
1921, page 1373, etc. The first of these sur- 
veys was the study of Business Cycles and 
Unemployment, made in 1922-23, for a com- 
mittee of the unemployment conference. The 
second was a study of Seasonal Operation in 
the Construction Industries, made in 1923-24 
for another committee of the conference. 
The third survey was carried out by the 
committee on Recent Economic Changes, 
which was directed to make a critical ap- 
praisal of the factors of stability and un- 
stability. The report of this committee has 
just been published (US. Department of 
Commerce—Elimination of Waste Series). 
The committee found that “acceleration rather 
than structural change is the key to an under- 
standing of our recent economic develop- 
ments. Gradually the fact emerged during 


the course of this survey that the distinctive 
character of the years 1922 to 1929 owes less 
to fundamental change than to intensified 
activity. . . . The increased supply of power 
and it wider uses; the multiplication by man 
of Ins strength and skill through machinery, 
the expert division and arrangement of work 
in mines and factories, on the farms and in 
the trades, so that production per man-hour 
of effort has arisen to new heights; the quick- 
ening of these instrumentalities through 
capital provided from the surplus incomes of 
a constantly widening proportion of our 
people—all these represent an accumulation 
of forces which have long been at work. 

2 The committee, like other observers, was 
early imipressed by the degree of economic 
activity in these seven years. It was struck 
by the outpouring of energy which piled up 
skyscrapers in scores of cities; knit the 48 
States together with 20,000 miles of airways; 
moved each year over railways and water- 
ways more than a billion and a half tons of 
freight; thronged the highways with 25,000,000 
motor cars; carried electricity to 17,000,000 


homes; sent each year 3,750,000 children to 
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high school and more than 1,000,000 young 
men and women to college; and fed, clothed, 
housed, and amused the 120,000,000 persons 
who occupy our twentieth of the habitable 
area of the earth. .... 


Rising Standard of Living 


“Geographical differences also were noted. 
The Pacific States have made an extra- 
ordinary advance; the South has rapidly de- 
veloped as a manufacturing area; the East 
North-Central Division has grown while the 
New England States, and to some extent the 
Middle Atlantic Section, have developed less 
rapidly and have experienced some difficulties 
in adapting their older industries to new con- 
ditions. However, in spite of this variability, 
ihis difference in activity, as between groups 
and areas and industries, the rising standard 
of living characteristic of this period was 
wide-spread and has reached the highest level 
in our national history. 

“Participation by the people as a whole in 
many of the benefits of increased productivity, 
which of itself varied as between different 
groups and geographical areas, has been one 
of the marked characteristics of the period. 
While industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
activity has been ‘spotty,’ the broad social 
advantages of our accelerated activity flowed 
out over the land. For example, the high- 
way-building programs through the nation 
were not limited to the intensely active areas; 
good roads were extended in all directions, 
serving the whole poplation. The same might 
be said for educational advantages, radio 
entertainment, personal mobility made pos- 
sible by low-priced motor cars, swift and de- 
pendable transportation and communication, 
and’ numerous other facilities and services 
making for comfort and well-being, beyond 
the elemental requirements of food, clothing 
and shelter. 

“ This spread of higher living standards has 
been characteristic of our national life prac- 
tically throughout our history. As a phenom- 
enon it is not new, but in its degree and scope 
it has taken on a new importance.” 


Increase of Power Production 


“ Characteristic also has been the rise in the 
use of power—three and three-quarters times 
faster than the growth in population—and 
the extent to which power has been made 
readily available not alone for driving tools 
of increasing size and capacity, but for a con- 
venient diversity of purposes in the smallest 
business enterprise and on the farm and in 
the home.” 


Source and Use of Credit 


In a chapter on the “Source and Use of 
Credit” the report states: “In former 
periods the savings funds of the American 
people were not alone adequate for our capital 
requirements. In periods of business expan- 
sion the demand for funds pressed heavily 
upon the supply. The reverse has been found 
to be true in the period under review. For 
the larger part of this period not only the 
earnings and savings of the people supplied 
the additional capital for financing the rapid 
development of industry, but in addition they 
furnished several billions of dollars for loans 
to foreign countries. . .. 

“During the later months of the period 
covered by the survey a new tendency has 
been observed. Investors, as well as a large 
body of speculators, have invested through the 
stock exchanges not only their savings, but 
the proceeds of loans secured through banks 
and brokers, until the credit structure of the 
country has been sufficiently weighted to in- 
dicate a credit stringency, resulting in an 
abnormally high rate for call money and an 
appreciable increase in the rate of interest for 
business purposes. The consequences of this 
process can not be measured at this time, but 
they are factors in the problem of maintaining 
economic balance. 


Prices and Wages 


The committee declares that in the field of 
price relationships, wages, and the cost of 
living is to be found one of the striking and 
significant developments revealed by the sur- 
vey, and one which more than any other gives 
these years their distinctive character. 

“According to the best available statistics, 
in the period between 1896 and 1913, the 
wholesale price level rose on the average 
2-3 per cent a year, but wages rose only a 
little more, so that their purchasing power 
advanced only 0:5 per cent a year. In the 
period from 1922 to 1927, prices declined on 
the average of 0-1 per cent per year, while 
the purchasing power of wages rose 2:1 per 
cent a year. In this latter period the fortun- 
ate synchronizing of a high wage level and 
a stationary cost of living created a phenom- 
enon, new in degree, which had widespread 
influence on the economic situation, and which 
will bear close study in its details. 

“The increasing tendency toward price 
stability, both as between classes of commodi- 
ties and in the price experience of individual 
commodities, was a characteristic of the period 
under review, tending toward a more equit- 
able basis of exchange of products among the 
various groups. Price fluctuations seem to 
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have been held within narrow limits during 
this period by a combination of factors: A 
more complete background of statistical in- 
formation making possible better judgment 
regarding supply and demand on the part 
both of producers and consumers, prudence 
on the part of management, cost reductions by 
technicians, skill on the part of bankers, an 
enlightened attitude on the part of labour, 
and the expansion of foreign markets. 

“Relative price stability has involved a 
change in the direction in which business men 
look for profits. Profits made from the fluctu- 
ations of individual commodity prices and 
from changes in the relation among prices 
have tended to diminish. 

“The widening gap between wages and the 
cost of living—wages increasing while the cost 
of living was stationary—may be assumed to 
have contributed definitely to the degree of 
prosperity which has characterized the period 
as a whole. With rising wages and rela- 
tively stable prices we have become con- 
sumers of what we produce to an extent never 
before realized. 

“The factors in this situation appear in part 
to be accidental and in part the consequences 
of an advanced economic point of view. 


“Jn the early postwar period much of the 
press and many employers demanded a 
‘liquidation’ of labour. It was freely de- 
clared that business could not settle down 
until wages were brought back to prewar 
levels. Labour had enjoyed a higher stand- 
ard of living and naturally opposed wage cuts. 

“This might have precipitated a period of 
serious strife had it not been that leaders of 
industrial thought, watching the trend of 
affairs, noted that the result of the continu- 
ance of high wages was that the dammed-up 
purchasing desires which had been held back 
during the war on account of the national 
economic program burst forth and not only 
the high wages which were being currently 
earned but accumulated savings as well were 
poured into the channels of commerce. They 
were quick to grasp the significance of the 
power of the consumer with money to spend 
to create an accelerated cycle of productivity. 
They began consciously to propound the prin- 
ciple of high wages and low costs as a policy 
of enlightened industrial practice. This 
principle has since attracted the attention of 
economists all over the world, and while it 
is In no sense new, its application on a broad 
scale is so novel as to impress the committee 
as being a fundamental development.” 


ASSOCIATION OF GOVERNMENTAL OFFICIALS IN INDUSTRY OF 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Synopsis of Proceedings of the 16th Annual Convention Held in Toronto 


HE 16th annual convention of the Asso- 
ciation of Governmental Officials in Ins 
dustry of the United States and Canada, which 
was attended by ninety delegates representing 
four Canadian provinces and fifteen states, as 
well as the Federal Labour Departments of: 
Canada and the United States, was opened in 
Toronto on the evening of June 4 by an in- 
formal dinner tendered by the Hon. Dr, 
Forbes Godfrey, Minister of Health and La- 
bour, on behalf of the Ontario Government, 
who welcomed the delegates. Mr. James H. 
He Ballantyne, deputy Minister of Labour of 
Ontario, presided. The civic welcome was ex- 
tended, by Commissioner R. C. Harris. The 
Hon. Peter Heenan, Minister of Labour in the 
Federal Cabinet, who was to have addressed 
the meeting, telegraphed expressing regret 
that, owing to Sessional duties at Ottawa, he 
was unable to be present. The addresses ee 
responded to by Miss Maud Swett, president 
of the association. Mr. Tom Moore, president 
of the Trades and Labour Congress of Can- 
ada, and Mr. A. J. McLean, president of 


Canada. Packers, addressed the delegates on 
“Stabilization of Employment in Industry.” 


Miss Maud Swett, the president, presided at 
the morning session of Wednesday, June 5, at 
which the report of the secretary-treasurer was 
submitted. This was referred to the commit- 
tee on officers reports, which later reported 
that the accounts had been audited and found 
correct, and that there was a surplus of re« 
ceipts over disbursements of $431.01. The com- 
mittee also recommended, and it was ap’ 
proved, that efforts be made to have a num: 
ber of departments of labour pay the annual 
fee and thus be re-instated in membership in 
the association; also that other departments 


be invited to become affiliated with the asso- 
ciation. 


Reports were submitted by representatives 
Serving on safety code committees as follows: 
(1) Safety code correlating; (2) Cranes, der- 
ricks and hoists; (3) Dust explosion code; (4) 
Building exits, textile safety, walkway surface; 
(5) Gas mask cannisters, and (6) Conveyors 
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and conveying machinery, head and eye 
safety, elevators and elevator machinery. 

A paper on the “Necessity for Safety 
Standardization in the United States; How 
Can This be Brought About?” was read by 
Mr. Lewis DeBlois, director of the safety engi- 
neering division of the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters of New 
York city. At this session reports were made 
by the delegates on new legislation or progress 
made in labour law enforcement. 

The afternoon meeting on June 5, which was 
termed the “employment session,” was pre- 
sided over by Mr. James Ballantyne, who in- 
troduced to the delegates Mr. R. A. Rigg, 
director of the Employment Service of Can- 
ada, who read a paper on “Some Facts and 
Reflections Regarding Employment and Un- 
employment Statistics.” This paper is given 
on another page of this issue. This was fol- 
lowed by a paper by Mr. H. C. Hudson, 
Superintendent of the public employment 
offices of the Province of Ontario, on “A De- 
cade of Employment Office Work in Ontario”. 
The discussion, which was led by Mr. John 
S. B. Davie, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labour of New Hampshire, was taken part in 
by many of the delegates, who showed a keen 
interest in the work of the Canadian employ- 
ment service. 

The morning session of Thursday, June 6, 
was presided over by Miss Ethel Johnson, as- 
sistant commissioner of the Department of 
Labour of Massachusetts. The first paper pre- 
sented was by Miss Mary Anderson, director 
of the Women’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labour, the subject being “Re- 
lation of Women’s Bureau to State Depart- 
ments of Labour,” which was followed by an 
address on the “Administration of the Min- 
imum Wage Law in Ontario” by Dr. J. W. 
MacMillon, chairman of the Minimum Wage 
Board of Ontario. This proved a very inter- 
esting subject, and during the discussion which 
followed many questions were asked, all of 
which were satisfactorily answered by the 
speaker. Miss M. Marsh, of the National 
Consumers’ League, New York, spoke on the 
enforcement of child labour laws, out of which 
arose a discussion on the subject of home 
work and the supervision which was made in 
connection with such employment by local 
boards of health. 

The afternoon meeting of June 6 was largely 
taken up with matters pertaining to factory 
inspection, and was presided over by General 
Le Roy Sweetser, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labour of Massachusetts. Three 
papers were read, as follows: (1) “Promotion 


of Safety Education Through State Depart- 
ments of Labour,” by Mr. W. T. Blake, 
director of Department of Industrial Relations 
of Ohio; (2) “Promotion of Safety Education 
Through Provincial Departments of Labour,” 
by Mr. W. Smitten, Commissioner of the 
Bureau of Labour of Alberta, and (3) “What 
New York is Doing,” by Miss Frances Per- 
kins, commissioner of the Department of La- 
bour of New York State. These papers were 
supplemented by reports from representatives 
present as to what is being done in safety 
education work in their respective localities. 
A history of the association, outlining some of 
its accomplishments, was presented by Miss 
Louise E. Schutz, secretary-treasurer. The 
delegates were so pleased with the paper that 
it was decided to have copies printed for dis- 
tribution among members and _ prospective 
members of the association. 

At the morning session of Friday, June 7, 
at which Dr. Eugene B. Patton, director of the 
Bureau of Statistics and Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour of New York State, presided, 
three papers dealing with certain aspects of 
factory inspection were presented as follows: 
(1) “ The History and Administration of Fac- 
tory Inspection,’ by Mr. James T. Burke, 
chief inspector of factories of Ontario; (2) 
“How Factory Inspectors Can Best Assist in 
the Work of Accident Prevention,” by Mr. A. 
MacNamara, assistant deputy minister of 
public works and chief inspector of Bureau of 
Labour of Manitoba; (3) “Factory Inspection 
as a Profession,’ by Mrs. Ethel Hanks Van 
Buskirk, of the American Association for La- 
bour Legislation. 

The session of Friday afternoon, presided 
over by Mr. A. Rooksbery, commissioner of 
the Bureau of Labour and Statistics of Arkan- 
sas, was given over to consideration of work- 
men’s compensation and industrial diseases, 
the first paper, “Significant Trends of Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws,” being read by Dr. 
John B. Andrews, secretary of the American 
Association for Labour Legislation, the discus- 
sion on which was led by Mr. James Ballan- 
tyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for Ontario. 
Other papers were (1) “Some Aspects of 
Compensation Work in Ontario,” by Victor A. 


Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board of Ontario; (2) “In- 
dustrial Poisons—Where They Are Found 


—What is Being Done About Them,” by Mr. 
John Roach, deputy commissioner of the De- 
partment of Lakpur of New Jersey, read by 
Mr, A. L. Urick, commissioner of the De- 
partment of Labour of Iowa. The discussion 
on these papers was led by Dr. W. E. Obetz, 
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of the Department of Industrial Relations of 
Ohio. A paper on “Best Methods to Prevent 
Injuries from Use of Industrial Poisons” was 
given by Dr. J. Grant Cunningham, director of 
the Industrial Hygiene Division of the De- 
partment of Health of Ontario. 

At the business meeting of the association 
held on Friday morning it was decided to 
amend the aim of the association to read as 


follows: 

(1) To encourage the co-operation of all 
Branches of Federal, State and Provincial Gov- 
ernments who are charged with the adminis- 
tration of laws and regulations for the protec- 
tion of women and children and the safety 
and welfare of all workers in industry; (2) to 
maintain and promote the best possible stand- 
ards of law enforcement and administrative 
method; (3) to act as a medium for the in- 
terchange of information for and by the mem- 
bers of the association in all matters pertain- 
ing to the general welfare of men, women and 
young workers in industry; (4) to aid in secur- 
ing the best possible education for minors 
which will enable them to adequately meet 
the constantly changing industrial and social 
changes; (5) to promote the enactment of 
legislation that conforms to and deals with 
the ever recurring changes that take place in 
industry and in rendering more harmonious 
relations in industry between employers and 
employees; (6) to assist in providing greater 
and better safeguards to life and limb of in- 
dustrial workers and to co-operate with other 
agencies in making the best and safest use of 
property devoted to industrial purposes; (7) 
to secure by means ot educational methods, a 
greater degree of interstate and interprovincial 
uniformity in the enforcement of labour laws 
and regulations; (8) to assist in the establish- 
ment of standards of industrial safety that 
will give adequate protection to workers; (9) 
to encourage Federal, State and Provincial 
Labour Departments to co-operate in com- 
piling and diseminating statistics dealing with 
employment, unemployment, earnings, hours 
of labour and other matters of interest to in- 
dustrial workers and of importance to the 
welfare of women and children; (10) to col- 
laborate and co-operate with associations of 
employers and associations of employees in 
order that all of these matters may be given 
the most adequate consideration and to pro- 
mote national prosperity and international 
good will by correlating as far as possible the 
activities of the members of this association. 

A resolution was adopted in favour of the 
United States being represented at the con- 
vention to be held in Switzerland in connec- 
tion with calendar reform. 

It was decided that the association support 
the American Engineering Standards Commit- 
tee in regard to safety codes, and Mr. Ethel- 
bert Stewart, commissioner of the Bureau of 
Labour Statistics of the United States, was 
named as the association’s representative on 
the committee. 


The election of officers for 1929-30 resulted 
as follows: 

President, Miss Maud Swett, Field Director, 
Woman and Child Labour, Industrial Com- 
mission, Milwaukee, Wis. 

First Vice-President, James H. H. Ballan- 
tyne, Deputy Minister, Department of Labour, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Second Vice-President, W. A. Rooksbery, 
Commissioner, Bureau of Labour and Statis- 
ties, Little Rock, Ark. 

Third Vice-President, Gen. E. LeRoy 
Sweetser, Commissioner, Department of 
Labour and Industries, Boston, Mass. 

Fourth Vice-President, Dr. Eugene B. Pat- 
ton, Director, Bureau of Statistics and In- 
formation, Department of Labour, Albany, 
INGYE 

Fifth Vice-President, T. E. Whitaker, Com- 
missioner, Industrial Commission, Atlanta, 
Gat 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Louise E. Schutz, 
Superintendent, Division of Women and 
Children Industrial Commission, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Louisville, Ky., was chosen as the conven- 
tion city for 1930. 


Professor F. Clarke, South Africa, appointed 
to Staff of McGill University 


The following item appeared in the April 
issue of the Social and Industrial Review, 
South Africa, 

“Tt was recently announced that Prof. F. 
Clarke of the University of Capetown has 
accepted an appointment in the McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. Professor Clarke has also 
been appointed a member of the Southern 
Rhodesia Education Commission, which is to 
inquire into educational matters. 


“In Professor Clarke the Department of 
Labour will lose an active collaborator in many 
spheres. Professor Clarke was a member of 
the Capetown Juvenile Affairs Board from its 
inception in 1916, and chairman from June, 
1920, to the end of 1925. He resumed the 
chairmanship in December, 1928. He was 
chairman of the National Printing Apprentice- 
ship Committee from June, 1923, to Febru- 
ary, 1928, and in September, 1927, the acted 
as chairman of the National Apprenticeship 
Conference convened by the Minister of 
Labour. He was a member of the Advisory 
Council of Labour since April, 1926. ; 

“Professor Clarke is well-known as a 
trenchant speaker and writer on social, edu- 
cational and industrial questions, and he has 
been a frequent contributor to the Social and 
Industrial Review.” 
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CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention, Halifax, Nova Scotia, June 4-7, 1929 


‘THE d8th annual general meeting of the 

Canadian Manufacturers’ Association was 
held at Halifax, Nova Scotia, on June 4-7, 
nembers representing practically all the in- 
dustries in every province of Canada being in 
attendance. Mr. L. W. Simms, of Saint John, 
N.B., president of the Association, dwelt in 
his opening address on the interdependence of 
the various factors in the economic life of 
Canada. He said that in the broad field of 
production embracing both rural and urban 
efforts, there lay great and, as yet, hardly 
touched opportunities for an unselfish pooling 
of effort toward the general well-being. One 
of the most basic of economic truths was the 
inseparable interdependence of all who pro- 
duce, distribute and consume. “When men 
come to fully realize this,’ declared Mr. 
Simms, “both the manufacturer and the agri- 
culturist, having passed through a gold cure 
for selfishness, will cease to allow their rela- 
tionship tc pivot around the bargain counter 
of mere price and will concentrate on a joint 
effort to reduce drudgery and enhance effici- 
ency for the man and woman on the farm and 
in the factory. Why should we have such diffi- 
culty in perceiving that, when brains are used 
to lighten labour on farm or in factory, costs 
are inevitably lowered and purchasing power 
heightened for all of us; also that these op- 
portunities are so tremendous and so chal- 
lenging as to demand the attention of us all 
im earnest co-operation?” 

The principal subjects of interest to labour 
that were discussed by the delegates were 
covered by the report of the Industrial Rela- 
tions committee which was adopted by the 
Convention. This report is given in part 
on the next page. 

The report of the Membership Committee 
stated while the volume of industrial produc- 
tion was steadily increasing, and many estab- 
lished industries were enlarging their output, 
there appeared to be no increase in the num- 
ber of new concerns entering the manufac- 
turing field in Canada. 

Striking indications of the growth of public 
sentiment in favour of Canadian goods were 
noted by the Executive Committee in its re- 
port on the “Produced in Canada” campaign. 
Statements made recently by some of the 
greatest Canadian enterprises that materials 
and supplies used in extensive building and 
contracts were to be of Canadian production 
were given aS indications of this trend, and 
special reference was made to the very large 
orders for railway equipment that had been 
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placed in Canada. These provided much em- 
ployment, not only in the factories directly 
supplying such equipment, but also in nearly a 
thousand other factories that made materials 
and supplies. The influence of the “Produced 
in Canada” campaign was steadily extending 
and there was an increasing tendency to specify 
Canadian products in preference to those made 
in other countries, the report said. 

On the question of manufacturing in govern- 
ment institutions, the committee deprecated 
any tendency to enlarge such manufacturing 
operations, believing these should be carried 
on by private industries. It was admitted 
that a reasonable amount of manufacturing 
in prisons and hospitals for use in institutions 
was permissible, as it provided occupation for 
the inmates, but such manufacturing should 
not be carried to a point where it took away 
employment from Canadian workmen. From 
reports received during the year it appeared 
that there was no appreciable increase in 
manufacturing in institutions, but there had 
been some increases in manufacturing by 
public-owned or semi-publicly-owned organ- 
izations, 


Officers Elected 


President:—R. J. Hutchings, Calgary, vice- 
president of the Great West Saddlery Com- 
pany, Limited. 

First vice-president:—Mr. Elmer Davis, 
Kingston, Ontario; second vice-president, Mr. 
W. H. Miner, of Granby, Quebec; and treas- 
urer, Mr. T. F. Monypenny, Toronto. 

Chairmen of the committees are as follows: 

Tariff committee, Mr. J. O. Thorn, Winni- 
peg. Manitoba. 

Transportation committee, Mr. C, A. Water- 
ous, Brantford. 

Insurance committee, Mr. H. M. Jauquays, 
Montreal. 

Membership committee, Mr. F. R. Whittall, 
Montreal. 

Legislation committee, Mr. W. S. Morden, 
Toronto. 

Industrial relations committee, Mr. L. L. 
Anthes, Toronto. 

Education committee, Mr. Henri Rolland, 
Montreal. 

Commercial intelligence committee, Mr. W. 
R. Dryna, Hamilton. 

Publishing committee, 
Toronto. 

An executive council of eighty-two com- 
pleted the elected membership of the direct- 
ing board. 


Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
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Report of the Industrial Relations Committee 


The report of the Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by the convention, 
opened with an outline of the work of the 
Eleventh Session of the International Labour 
Conference held at Geneva in 1928 (LaBouR 
Gazertn, July, 1928, page 738). It then pro- 


ceeded with the following outline of the chief. 


events of the past year affecting the relations 
of employers and workers in Canada. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


(a) Saskatchewan. 

Following the report of the Committee 
which last summer made an investigation of 
the whole question, the Saskatchewan Legis- 
lature at its last sesion passed a compulsory 
state insurance workmen’s compensation act 
closely modelled on the Ontario Act, the rate 
of compensation being 66% of the average 
wages as in Ontario. The running trades, 
which had opposed the introduction of the 
compulsory state system were given the right 
to come under the Act or stay out as they 
pleased. It will be recalled that the Saskatche- 
wan members of the Association were unan- 
imously in favour of the introduction of the 
compulsory state insurance system, so that 
the general result is satisfactory to them. 


(b) Quebec. 


The new Workmen’s Compensation Act has 
only been in force since Sept. 1, 1928, so that 
it is not yet possible to form an opinion 
whether or not it is going to be an unqualified 
success. In the meantime its constitutionality 
has been called in question, on the point 
whether the Quebec Legislature had power to 
take away the right to sue at common law. 
The decision, according to the advice your 
Committee has received, is likely to uphold 
the constitionality of the Act, since workmen’s 
compensation comes under the heading of 
“property and civil rights,” in respect of which, 
when a provincial legislature is legislating, :t 
1s exercising what are virtually sovereign 
powers, in other words it can do what it likes. 


Old Age Pensions 


Your Committee has during the past year 
given considerable time to the question of old 
age pension legislation. It will be recalled 
that the Dominion Parliament three years ago 
passed an Act granting a pension of $20 per 
month to all persons of 70 and over whose in- 
comes do not exceed $365 a year. No contri- 
bution is required from the beneficiaries. The 
cost is met half by the Dominion Government 
and half by. any province which passes auxil- 
lary legislation. The provinces of Ontario and 


Alberta this year followed the example of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba in passing old age pensions acts, ancillary 
to the Dominion Act, so that there are now 
five provinces which have this type of legis- 
lation. Your Committee after securing the 
views of the Association membership and 
studying the experience of the various coun- 
tries which have adopted legislation of this 
type, came to the conclusion that the present 
day trend is markedly away from the non- 
contributory, deserving-poor type of legislation 
and in the direction of the contributory, “all- 
in” system. Since the first old age pensions 
act was passed in Germany 40 years ago, not 
a single country which began with a contribu- 
tory “all-in” system has ever seen fit to dis- 
card it. Germany for example began with this 
system 40 years ago, and has adhered to it 
ever since. In the second place, a number of 
countries, which began with the non-contribu- 
tory, deserving-poor system have found it 
wanting and have turned to the contributory, 
“all-in” system. Cases in point are Great 
Britain and Belgium. In the third place it is 
significant that, with the exception of Uruguay 
and Norway, no country in the last ten years 
has adopted the non-contributory, deserving- 
poor system; while some ten countries includ- 
ing Italy, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, and 
Greece, have, after consideration of the experi- 
ence of their predecessors in this field, adopted 
the contributory, “all-in” system. 


The reasons given for the comparative 
failure of the non-contributory, deserving-poor 
type of legislation are that it puts a premium 
on thriftlessness and fraud. What Charles 
Booth, the well-known English sociologist pre- 
dicted 20 years ago, has proved to be true, 
namely that “to select the poor is to pau- 
perize.” 

In these circumstances the chief reason why 
the deserving-poor system still persists in pre- 
sumably because the alternative, ie., the “all- 
mn” system, would be too expensive. The solu- 
tion of this dificulty, however, your Commit- 
tee believes, is to adopt the contributory 
system which should serve the triple purpose 
of keeping down the expense, eliminating the 
icentive to thriftlessness and stimulating in- 


stead of sapping, self-reliance and independ- 
ence. 


In view of the experience of practically all 
the countries which have entered this field of 
legislation, your Committee is inclined ser- 
iously to question whether Canada has been 
wise In adopting the non-contributory, deserv- 
Ing-poor system. 
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Representations to the above effect have 
been made by your Committee but the diffi- 
culty in which the provinces find themselves 
is that, if they are to secure the financial as- 
sistance offered by the Dominion Act, they 
must model their legislation upon that of the 
Dominion. In these circumstances your Com- 
mittee considers that the best course is to try 
to have the Dominion Act amended along the 
lines mentioned above, viz., by abandoning 
the non-contributory, deserving-poor principle 
and incorporating the contributory “all-in” 
principle. 

It remains to report that the Quebec 
Government which is opposed to old age pen- 
sion legislation has received legal advice from 
eminent counsel that the constitutionality of 
the Old Age Pension Act is open to grave 
doubt. There is likely therefore to be a re- 
ference to the courts to determine whether or 
not the Dominion Act is ultra vires of Parlia- 
ment. 


Unemployment Insurance 


It will be recalled that at the last Annual 
Meeting, your Committee was instructed to 
make a further study of unemployment insur- 
ance legislation and prepare a brief along the 
lines of the resolution passed last year to the 
effect that it would be a mistake for Canada 
to adopt this type of legislation. This has 
been done, and your Committee is in a position 
to make representations if and when legislation 
of this type is introduced in any of the prov- 
inces. 

In the meantime, however, there is little 
prospect of any of the provinces taking this 
step. Mr. Heenan, the Dominion Minister of 
Labour, has recently reported to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Industrial and Inter- 
national Relations that the provinces have 
been sounded by the Dominion Government 
but none of them is “very enthusiastic” about 
unemployment insurance legislation, particu- 
larly in view of the fact that it is not yet clear 
how the recently-passed old age pensions legis- 
lation is going to work out. 

In these circumstances your Committee pro- 
poses to keep in close touch with the situation 
and to make representations along the lines 
laid down, if and when occasion arises. 


Industrial Disputes Legislation 


It will be recalled that four years ago the 
Toronto Hydro-Electric Commissioners suc- 
ceeded in having the Industrial Disputes In- 
vestigation (Lemieux) Act declared ultra vires 
of the Dominion Parliament so far as disputes 
limited in their scope to a particular province 
were concerned, 
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Following this the Dominion Parliament 
amended the Lemieux Act by making it ap- 
plicable to purely provincial disputes only in 
the event of the province in question passing 
legislation that it should so apply. Three of 
the Western provinces, namely British Colum- 
bia, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, thereupon 
passed legislation so providing. Alberta on 
the other hand, instead of following the ex- 
ample of the other three, passed an entirely 
new Industrial Disputes Act, which was almost 
identical with the Lemieux Act except in one 
important particular, namely that instead of 
being made applicable only to railways, mines 
and public utilities, it was made to apply to 
employment of all kinds, provided the em- 
ployer in question had ten or more employees. 


This feature of the Alberta Industrial Dis- 
putes Act was vigorously objected to by the 
Association on the ground that while compul- 
sory arbitration legislation of the kind in ques- 
tion might be desirable in the case of great 
public services such as railways, the suspen- 
sion of which would cause injury to the general 
public, no such need could be shown in the 
case of disputes in purely private industry, 
and that the application of the compulsory 
arbitration principle to general industry consti- 
tuted an unwarranted interferrence with an 
employer’s management of his own business. 
In spite of the Association’s opposition the 
Alberta Industrial Disputes Act was passed 
without the objectionable feature being elim- 
inated. 

The same question has now come up in 
Manitoba where organized labour is urging 
that Manitoba should follow the example of 
Alberta. Your Committee is still of the opin- 
ion that this type of legislation should not be 
made applicable to general industry and steps 
are being taken to give our Manitoba members 
all possible assistance in opposing the bill. 
Apart from the argument already mentioned 
that no need for compulsory arbitration ma- 
chinery exists in the case of general industry, 
experience has shown, in the opinion of your 
Committee, that where such machinery is in 
existence, there is a tendency for repeated re- 
course to be had to it, with the result that an 
employer may find himself frequently called 
upon to take part in possibly long-drawn-out 
arbitration proceedings, without any guarantee 
that the settlement will have any permanence 
—all of which must tend to embitter rather 
than improve the relations between employer 
and employees. 

All things considered, therefore, and chiefly 
for the simple reason that no need for any 
such innovation has been shown, your Com- 
mittee has taken the view that this legislation 
should be opposed in Manitoba as it was four 
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years ago in Alberta. As the Manitoba Legis- 
lature is, at the time of writing, still in session, 
it is impossible to say what the result will be. 


Eight Hour Day Legislation 


(a) General. 

It will be recalled that the Eight Hour Day 
Draft Convention was passed at the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washing- 
ton, November, 1919. Up to the present, how- 
ever, it has been ratified by none of the chief 
industrial countries. One of the reasons for 
this has been the very ambiguous nature of a 
number of its provisions. In March, 1926, 
representatives of Great Gritain, France, Ger- 
manuy, Italy and Belgium held a meeting in 
London with a view to reaching an agreement 
as to the ambiguous terms and provisions. 
Certain progress was made but none of the 
five countries has since seen fit to ratify the 
Convention except Belgium. 

At a meeting of the International Labour 
officials held in Geneva, Sir Arthur Steel- 
Maitland, British Minister of Labour, in re- 
sponse to a challenge thrown out last year, 
made a statement of the reasons why Great 
Britain had refused to ratify the Convention. 
He emphasized that, important as it was that 
a national law should be clear and unambig- 
ous, it was absolutely imperative than an 
international law should be without ambiguity. 

Among the points in respect of which Great 
Britain found the Convention ambiguous were 
the meaning of the words “hours of work,” 
“intermittent work,” “week” (that is whether 
Sunday was included or excluded), “accident 
and force majeure” in Article 3 (which pro- 
vides that the hours of work may be exceeded 
in case of “accident” or of “force majeure”), 
the question of making up lost time and the 
rate of payment applicable in such cases, the 
question of the limits of “over-time” as ap- 
plied in railways, the question whether Article 
5 (dealing with “exceptional cases”) could be 
applied to the building trade, etc., etc. The 
significance of this in the opinion of your 
Committee is aS showing the extreme difficulty 
of dealing with the eight hour day question 
on an international basis. The Eight Hour 
Day Draft Convention was passed unanim- 
ously, with the exception of the two dissenting 
voices, of the employer delegates from Canada 
(Mr. 8. R. Parsons) and Norway; and yet ten 
years later we find that none of the chief 
Industrial countries of the world has seen fit 
to ratify it. 

The fact that such a situation exists ten 
years after the passing of the Hours Conven- 
tion 1s, your Committee feels, a striking vin- 
dication of the stand taken by Mr. Parsons on 
behalf of the employers of Canada at the 1919 


Washington Conference viz., that while eight 
hour day conditions might be, and indeed were, 
proper and desirable in certain industries, the 
question was not one which could be dealt 
with by compulsory legislation on an inter- 
national basis. 

(b) Canada 

The only province in Canada which hag this 
year considered the eight hour day question is 
Alberta. It will be recalled that two years ago 
an attempt was made to pass a compulsory 
eight hour day law in Alberta but when for- 
midable opposition developed on the part of 
the farmers and merchants as well as the manu- 
facturers, the project was dropped. This year a 
Government bill was again introduced, and 
one of the chief arguments used in its support 
was that British Columbia had had eight hour 
day legislation for several years with no appre- 
ciable ill effects on industry. Steps were at 
once taken by the Alberta Branch in collabora- 
tion with the British Columbia Secretary to 
show the Alberta Government that the only 
reason the British Columbia legislation had 
not proved more onerous and hampering to 
industry was that some seven hundred exemp- 
tions had been allowed from its provisions. 
In the result, the bill was dropped for this 
year, though there is reason to believe that an 
attempt will be made to have it passed next 
year. 


Thirteen Month Calendar 


It will be recalled that at last year’s annual 
meeting, the association went on record as 
approving the adoption of a calendar of thir- 
teen months with twenty-eight days each in- 
stead of the present system of twelve months 
of unequal length. The association’s action 
was reported in due course to the Canadian 
Government and to the League of Nations in 
Geneva. Your committee begs further to re- 
port that the movement for the adoption of 
the thirteen month calendar is making rapid 
progress. National committees are being set 
up In the various countries to study the report 
which has been made on the subject by the 
League of Nations Committee, and increasing 
interest in the proposed change is being shown 
by business men all over the world, particularly 
in the United States, 


Recent Industrial Relations Developments 


The following summary of recent develop- 
ments in the industrial relations field in the 
United States, seemed to your committee worth 
bringing to the attention of the association. 


1. Ww orles Councils —The number of compan- 
les in which works councils have been set up 
has increased from 145 in 1919, to 399 in 1928. 
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The number of employees affected has in- 
creased from 403,765 in 1919 to 1,547,766 in 
1928, 


2. Employee Stock Ownership—The num- 
ber of companies with employees stock owner- 
ship schemes has increased from 3 in 1900 to 
189 in 1927. Not less than a billion dollars of 
United States securities are to-day owned by 
approximately 800,000 employees—an aver- 
age of $1,250 per employee. 


3. Group Life Insurance—It is estimated 
that not less than $8,500,000,000 of such cover- 
age is now in effect, covering nearly one-quarter 
of all industrial employees—an average indi- 
vidual coverage of about $1,200. 


4. Pensions—More than 400 companies em- 
ploying 4,000,000 workers have pensions’ pians 
in operation. 


That a similar development is taking place 
in Canada is shown by an Industrial Welfare 
survey, which has recently been made by the 
Ontario Government, covering 300 firms, and 
some 185,000 employees. This showed the situ- 
ation to be as follows:— 

1. Sixty-one per cent of the firms had pen- 
sion schemes of various kinds. 

2. Thirty-five per cent of the firms had 
group insurance schemes. 

3. Twenty-six per cent of the firms (covering 
half of the employees) had insurance schemes 
other than group insurance. 

4. Twenty-five per cent of the firms had 
bonus systems of various kinds. 

5. Fifteen per cent had schemes for sale of 
steck to employees. 

6. Twenty-one per cent, employing 48 per 
cent of the workers, had Works Councils and 
Shop Committee schemes in operation. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 
Annual Report for Financial Year 1927-28 


HE annual report of the president of the 
National Research ‘Council (The Honor- 
ary Advisory Council for Scientific and Indus- 
trial Research) details the extent and cost of 
its operations under The Research Council Act 
during the year ending March 31, 1928. The 
origin and scope of the National Research 
Council were described in the Lasour GazeErrts, 
June, 1926, page 558. Generally, the object of 
the organization is to promote the utilization 
of the natural resources of Canada. 

The first section of the report describes the 
activities of the Council during the fiscal year 
1927-28. These are broadly divided as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) The organization anid stimulation of co- 
operative research work on major problems 
through associate research committees, thus 
utilizing to the fullest possible extent the 
scientific man power and the scientific equip- 
ment of universities and other laboratories in 
Canada. 

(2) The stimulation of research work, and 
the utilization of the scientific man power and 
equipment of Canadian laboratories in con- 
nection with individual research problems 
through the awarding of research grants for 
special equipment, or technical assistance to 
qualified research men working in established 
laboratories. 

(3) The post-graduate traiming of research 
workers through the awarding of graduate 
scholarships in science and research to univer- 
sity graduates who have completed a univer- 
sity course in science with distinction. 


At the close of the year under review, there 
were organized under the Council twenty-four 
associate committees, with a total member- 
ship of 363 persons. During the same period, 
there were in active operation in laboratories 
spread from coast to coast 105 specific in- 
vestigations carried out under 88 research 
grants, each of which was directed by a highly 
trained research worker specially qualified to 
undertake work on the particular problem en- 
trusted to him. These investigations were 
carried out in 25 divisions of science at ten 
Canadian universities and in twelve Govern- 
ment and industrial laboratories. 

The departments of science in which these 
investigations were undertaken were as follows: 
Physics, 21 investigations; chemistry, 16; 
botany, 7, bacteriology, field husbandry and 
mechanical engineering, 6 investigations each; 
pathology, plant pathology, and plant breed- 
ing, 4 investigations each; biochemistry, plant 
biochemistry, biology, geology, mining engin- 
eering, and electrical engineering, three investi- 
gations each; civil engineering, two investi- 
gations; biophysics, entomology, saerodyna- 
mics, zoology, oceanography, pharmacology, 
and ceramics, one investigation each. 

Particulars are tabulated concerning the 88 
researches in progress during 1927-28, ag well 
as the 56 additional researches completed in 
previous years. 

Section Two of the report records the activi- 
ties of the various associate committees ap- 
pointed by the Council for the specific purpose 
of organizing research om major problems, and 
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for the stimulation of such work in Canadian 
laboratories. At the close of the year under 
review, there were operating under the aus- 
pices of the National Research Council, 16 
associate research committees working on the 
following major problems: cereal rust; field 
crop diseases; grain research; accurate plot 
work in agricultural research; storage of fruit 
in warehouses; tuberculosis in man and animal; 
aeronautics; heating and insulation; the de- 
velopment and utilization of Canadian magne- 
site; classification of Canadian coals, the de- 
velopment and utilization of Canadian wool; 
food research; the reseeding of burned-over 
and cut-over forest areas; the health hazard 
of spray-painting; and oceanography. 

Another group of associate committees, ap- 
pointed by the Council, are mainly advisory 
in character. It is the function of each such 
committee to keep the Council constantly in 
touch with important research problems re- 
quiring attention, and with the advances made 
from time to time in the particular department 
of science which it covers. 


The following eight associate committees 
of an advisory nature were in existence at the 
end of March, 1928: Associate Committee on 
Physics and Engineering Physics; Associate 
Committee on Mining and Metallurgy; Asso- 
ciate Committee of Chemists; Associate Bio- 
logical Committee; Associate Committee on 
Engineering Standards; Associate Library 
Committee; Associate Committee for British 
Columbia and Associate Committee on Nitro- 
gen Fixation. 


An analysis of reports on assisted researches 
is given in Section Three, while in Section 
Four the various post-graduate research 
scholarships are outlined. Three classes of 
scholarships are awarded by the National Re- 
search Council, namely, bursaries, student- 
ships and fellowships, having an annual value 
of $750, $1,000 and $1,200 respectively. These 
awards are intended to enable students who 
have graduated with distinction from a uni- 
versity to continue their training in science 
until they have qualified for a Ph.D. degree, 
three years being the maximum assistance 
granted to an individual candidate under any 
combination of awards. These scholarships 
are awarded to the best qualified applicants 
therefor. The minimum qualification for a 
bursary is graduation with distinction from an 
approved university. An applicant for a 
studentship must have had at least one year 
of post graduate research experience, while 
fellowships are awarded only to persons who 
possess very high qualifications and who have 
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demonstrated beyond question their ability to 
carry on independent research. 

During the year, five fellowships, sixteen 
studentships and twenty-seven bursaries were 
awarded and held under the auspices of the 
Council. These 48 awards were won by gradu- 
ates of eleven Canadian universities as fol- 
lows; University of British Columbia, two 
awards; University of Alberta, three awards; 
University of Saskatchewan, two awards; Uni- 
versity of Manitoba, three awards; University 
of Toronto, eight awards; University of West- 
ern Ontario, four awards; Queen’s University, 
five awards; McGill University, sixteen awards; 
and Dalhousie University, five awards. 

Emphasizing the necessity for technically- 
trained research workers this section of the 
report concludes as follows:— 


“The National Research Council clearly 
recognizes that it is essential to build up in 
Canada a corps of thoroughly trained research 
workers capable of undertaking and directing 
scientific research. The Council consequently 
regrets exceedingly that there are so few 
scholarships available in Canada to promising 
university graduates. Until the existing situ- 
ation in this respect has been greatly improved 
it is Inevitable that many of our most bril- 
lant graduates will accept awards available 
abroad and complete their training in foreign 
countries with the obvious result that their 
services are generally lost to Canada. 

“Tn view of these facts the National Re- 
search Council would urge that all business 
organizations, societies, and individuals who 
believe that scientific research is an essential 
factor in the development of Canadian in- 
dustries and natural resources, give serious 
consideration to the possibility of establishing 
in Canada an increased number of graduate 
scholarships for scientific research tenable at 
Canadian universities. Such scholarships would 
unquestionably keep in Canada many promis- 
Ing university graduates who at present are 
forced to go abroad and use their specialized 
training and ability to assist in the develop- 
ment of foreign industries.” 


Finance —The total expenditure during the 
year amounted to $201,485, which was distri- 
buted among various activities and resources 
of the Council as follows:— 


Approximately 80 per cent of this expendi- 
ture was devoted directly to the prosecution 
and stimulation of research work in Canada, 
the remaining 20 per cent being expended on 


general administration, travelling expenses and 
salaries, 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES 


Address delivered over the Canadian National Railways Radio System by Mr. E. G. Blackadar, 
Superintendent of Canadian Government Annuities 


HROUGHOUT the Dominion of Canada 
there is a large number of retired people 
who are dependent on a moderate income and 
are reliant partly, if not altogether, on their 
children or their relatives for their mainte- 
nance. There is also a large number of elderly 
people without friends or relatives who are 
being maintained at the public expense. It 
was to relieve this condition of affairs that 
the Canadian Government Annmities Act was 
passed. The late Sir Richard Cartwright 
conceived the idea and was the founder of the 
system. 

The number of persons purchasing annuities 
is rapidly increasing and the Department of 
Labour is desirous of broadening out the 
system so that more people may avail them- 
selves of this splendid method of making pro- 
vision for old age, and in order to insure com- 
fort and independence for persons who find it 
necessary to retire from active employment. 


The following illustration will indicate how 
cheaply a young person may provide himself 
with a sufficient income when his earning days 
are over. A young man aged 20, by paying in 
twenty-five cents a week, could purchase a 
Government Annuity of $461.33 beginning at 
age seventy, and if he were to make a regular 
saving of fifty cents a week, he could secure 
an annulty of $922.66. Does it not seem 
reasonable to expect that the average person 
could make this small deposit without hard- 
ship to himself? The reason that the Govern- 
ment is able to guarantee such a large return 
on these annuities is on account of the com- 
pound interest with which the Government 
accumulates these small premiums. In one 
year alone the amount of interest at 4 per 
cent would be negligible, but during the num- 
ber of years in which this young man will be 
able to earn and save before he reaches the 
retiring age of 65, the premiums and com- 
pound interest have accumulated to a con- 
siderable sum. In other words, the saving of 
only 25 cents a week is accumulated with in- 
terest to over $2,000. This will show you what 
systematic savings will do, and explain one of 
the principles underlying the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Annuities system. In this connection 
I may also say, that you are really giving your 
money to the Government to use and to earn 
interest for you, and when you are old, the 
Government will have at your credit a sum of 
money which will be paid to you with interest 
during the remainder of your life. 


Government Annuities are sold on various 
plans, and the plan which I wish to describe 
to you in the short time remaining is the 
Deferred Last Survivor Annuity. This plan 
should appeal to a young married man as it 
provides both himself and his wife with an in- 
come which will begin at the retiring age and 
will then be payable as long as both live, and 
to the survivor as long as he or she lives. 
For instance, a young man aged 30 and his 
wife a year younger could secure an annuity to 
begin when he reaches the age of 65 and pay- 
able thereafter as long as he lives, or as long 
as his wife lives, of $600 a year, or $50 a 
month, by making a monthly premium pay- 
ment of only $8.03. If the husband should 
die before the annuity has begun, the amount 
at the credit of both annuitants could be used 
to purchase an annuity, to begin immediately, 
on the life of his wife. If both of them should 
die before the annuity has begun, all money 
paid in, with 4 per cent compound interest 
added, would be refunded to heirs. 

It is realized that persons may not be able 
to make regular savings owing to lack of em- 
ployment, ill health, ete., and provision has, 
therefore, been made that, if for amy reason a 
person who is purchasing a deferred annuity is 
unable to make his premium payments regu- 
larly, he does not forfeit what he has already 
paid in. The arrears may be made up later, 
but if the annuitant is unable to do so, when 
the annuity begins he receives a proportionate 
amount based upon the payments he has made. 
On the other hand, if an annuitant 1s able to 
make larger premium payments than necessary 
to secure the amount of annuity for which he 
has made application, upon the maturity of 
the contract he receives a proportionately lar- 
ger amount of annuity. 

You may say that I can put my savings in 
stocks or other investments which will give 
me a better return. Let me here point out 
that in order to receive an income of $600 a 
year, to begin at age 65, it would be necessary 
for you to accumulate the sum of $12,000, and 
to invest it at 5 per cent. It would, therefore, 
be much easier if you were to take advantage 
of the Government Annuities System to pro- 
vide for your old age. 

If a young married couple were to purchase 
the annuity referred to, they would be required 
to save only the amount of $3,372.60, and the 
same result would be attained. I may also say 
that, if either the husband or wife lived to be 
80 years of age, they would have received back 
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$9,000. If either of them lived to be 90 years 
of age, a thing which is not uncommon, they 
would receive back $15,000. 

There are, of course, other plans of annuity 
designed to meet the needs of older persons 
who desire to retire now and have their annuity 
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begin at once. All these plans are described 
in an illustrated booklet descriptive of the 
system, which may be obtained, free of charge, 
by calling at your nearest post office or by 
writing to the Annuities Branch, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. No postage is required on 
your letter. 





MINIMUM WAGES FOR WOMEN IN ONTARIO 


Orders governing Wholesale Houses, 


HE Minimum Wage Board of Ontario 
published three new orders in the Ontario 
Gazette, May 25, 1929, governing respectively 
female employees in wholesale houses, ware- 
houses, etc.; female elevator operators; and 
female employees in certain seasonal canning 
and other factories. It will be recalled that 
at the recent session of the Legislature of 
Ontario the Minimum Wage Act was amended 
so as to enable the Board to give effect to a 
new provision of the Factory, Shop and Office 
Building Act, the Board being authorized to 
establish a wage for all time worked by a 
child, youth, young girl or woman in excess 
of the statutory number of hours in any one 
day or week. The new orders are made under 
the authority of the Act as thus amended. 
(Lasour Gazette, May, 1929, pages 486-487). 

Wholesale Houses and Warehouses—The 
new order provides that “female employees in 
wholesale houses, warehouses, and the like, 
shall be included with office workers in the 
orders governing them.” This order becomes 
effective on July 1, 1929. The orders govern- 
ing office workers were outlined in the Lasour 
GazettE, May, 1923, page 510. 

Elevator Operators—The following 
tions are to be enforced regarding 
employees operating elevators: 

1. There shall be a learning period of two 
weeks during which no minimum wage rates 
shall be enforced. 

2. After the expiration of two weeks no 
female operating an elevator shall be paid 
wages at less rates per week than as follows: 

Twelve dollars and a half in the City of 
Toronto. 

Twelve dollars in cities of thirty thousand 
population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Eleven dollars in cities and towns having 
ten thousand population or more and less than 
thirty thousand. 

Ten dollars in cities and towns having four 
thousand population or more and less than 
ten thousand. 

Nine dollars in towns and villages having 
one thousand population or more and less than 
four tho isand. 


regula- 
female 


Elevators, and Seasonal Industries 


Eight dollars throughout the rest of the 
province. 

Seasonal Employees in Canneries, etc—The 
following regulations will be enforced respect- 
ing female employees in factories canning, 
packing and evaporating fruits and vegetables 
which operate seasonally: 

1. No female employee who is over eighteen 
and less than sixty years of age shall be paid 
wages at less rates per hour than as follows:— 

Twenty-five cents in the City of Toronto. 

Twenty-three cents in cities of thirty thous- 
and population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Twenty-two cents in cities and towns having 
five thousand population or more and less 
than thirty thousand. 

Twenty cents in towns and villages having 
two thousand population or more and _ less 
than five thousand, 

Highteen cents throughout the rest of the 
province. 


2. No female employee who is less than 
eighteen or more than sixty years of age shall 
be paid wages at less rates per hour than as 
follows: 

Twenty cents in the City of Toronto. 

Seventeen cents in cities of thirty thousand 
population or more, excepting Toronto. 

Fifteen cents throughout the rest of the 
province. 

3. These wage rates shall apply to each 
time worker. As regards pieceworkers it shall 
be sufficient if sixty per cent of the plece- 
workers in any factory receive wages at these 
rates, If, however, less than sixty per cent of 
the pieceworkers in any factory receive wages 
at these rates, these rates shall apply to all 
the pieceworkers. ' 

4. An employee required to wait on the 
premises shall be paid for the time thus spent. 

5. Lodging shall not be charged for in ex- 
cess of a rate of one dollar and a half per 
week; no board in excess of a rate of four 
dollars and a half per week; nor single meals 


in we of a rate of twenty-five cents per 
meal, 
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PROVINCIAL APPRENTICESHIP COMMITTEE OF ONTARIO 


Ruling Governing the Plumbing and Steamfitting Trades 


wA\ T the last meeting of the Ontario Provin- 
cial Apprenticeship Committee, held at 

Toronto, on May 28, it was decided that the 

minimum wage scale for apprentices in all de- 

signated trades, except plumbing and steam- 

fitting, shall be as follows. 

For the first year— 

20% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 

the second year— 

25% of the prevalent journeymen rate, 

the third year— 

35% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 


the fourth year— 
00% of the prevalent journeymen rate. 


For 
For 
For 


The rates set forth in the contract, however, 
must be in the form of dollars per week or 
cents per hour, and the wages so set forth are 
to remain fixed throughout the term of the 
contract. The percentage rate is used merely 
as a guide in determining the cents per hour 
or dollars per week to be paid, and the preval- 
ent Journeymen rate is that which prevails at 
the time the contract is entered into. 


In order that it may be known to the Com- 
raittee what minimum rates are acceptable for 
registration, the district inspectors are directed 
to report as soon as possible, the prevalent 
rate for Journeymen in each designated trade 
for each city and Jarge town in their respective 
districts. Where a municipality is fairly well 
organized, the rates are those set forth in trade 
agreements, but where the trades are not well 
organized it may be necessary to secure rates 
from several firms in order to strike an aver- 
age or estimate a median rate. 

The Committee also decided that the mini- 
mum rate for the plumbing and steamfitting 
trade shall be:— 


For the first year... ; Sai 100 
For the second year.. .. .. .. $9 00 
For the third year.. $11 00 
For the fourth year. $15 00 


until Dec. 31, 1929, after which date the per- 
centage minimum as set forth above will apply 
to these two trades. It is understood, of 
couse, that wherever an agreement affecting 
wages has been entered into between the ap- 
prentice and his employer before the Act is 
put in operation in any community, these rates 
may be used in the Contract of Apprentice- 
ship, covering the balance of time to be served. 
All new apprentices, however, and those not 
serving under agreement, or indenture, must 
recelve wages equal to or in excess of the 
above mentioned minimums. 

Another decision of the Committee was that 
cmployers in the plumbing and steamfitting 
trades shall be given until October 1, 1929, to 
indenture all minors in their employ. Any 
employer retaining a minor who is not regu- 
larly indentured and registered by October 1, 
may be prosecuted in accordance with section 
21 of the Act. 

All plumbing and steamfitting employers 
throughout the province, have been notified 
of this decision. Boys dismissed as a result of 
the ruling may re-enter the trades at the first 
opportunity and will be given credit for time 
served as apprentices, if satisfactory to the 
employer. 

The Committee has approved a form for the 
Certificate of Apprenticeship, or diploma, to 
be issued to all apprentices who successfully 
complete their training under the provisions 
of the Act. 

The total number of apprentices registered 
under the Act up to June 6, was 657. These 
were distributed as follows: 


Brick layers and masons. 104 
Carpenters... .. 83 
Painters and decorators. 25 
Plasterers. 48 
Plumbers. 198 
Steamfitters. . 82 
Sheet Metal Workers. . 42 
Electricians. te ho 


Labour Educational Association of Ontario 


The Labour Educational Association of On- 
tario held its 27th annual convention at St. 
Thomas on May 24, with 82 delegates present, 
representing affiliated organizations from vari- 
ous sections of the province. Secretary-trea- 
surer Joseph T. Marks in his report reviewed 
the activity of the association since the last 
convention and showed that during that time 
there had been substantial increases both 
numerically and financially. 


The resolutions adopted included the follow- 
ing recommendations :— 

Amendment of the Federal Civil Service Act 
to allow the fixing of salaries of postal em- 
ployees by the Minister in charge instead of 
by the Civil Service Commission as at present; 

Payment of court witnesses at the same rate 
as jurymen; 

Stricter enforcement of the provisions of the 
Minimum Wage Act respecting the posting of 
the Board’s orders; 
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Enforcement of building by-laws with a view 
to meeting conditions created by the erection 
of the “sky-seraper” type of structure, — 

Immediate appointment by municipalities of 
local old age pension boards, in order that the 
Old Age Pensions Act may become operative 
in Ontario with the least possible delay ; 

Establishment of full time health  ser- 
vices in counties throughout the province, and 
the fullest co-operation between the federal, 
provincial and municipal authorities; 

Prohibition of the use of the paint spraying 
machines by students in vocational schools; 

Amendments to the Alien Labour Act and to 
the immigration regulations so as to prevent 
importation of contract labour unless certified 
as necessary by the Employment Service 
Council of Canada. 

Provincial legislation making the Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act fully applicable to 
Ontario; 

Cadet training in schools was condemned, a 
system of physical training instead being pro- 
posed. Satisfaction was expressed at the suc- 
cess of ithe Plasterers and Lathers’ Inter- 
national Unions of Toronto in retaining the 
five day week, and the principle of the five- 
day forty-hour week was endorsed. The con- 
vention condemned the alleged action of the 
National Union of Painters of Toronto in sign- 
ing an agreement with the employers for a 
lower wage rate than that sought by the In- 
ternational Union while the latter was on 
strike. The convention referred to the execu- 


tive committee a resolution concerning the 
problem created by the growing tendency in 
industry to eliminate workers of over forty- 
five years of age, and asking the Federal Gov- 
ernment to obtain accurate data by question- 
naires in this regard. Another resolution that 
was referred to the executive called for the 
enactment of legislation making compulsory 
the repairing in Canada, on a pro rata basis, 
of rolling stock used by United States railroads 
operating in this country. 

In recognition of services rendered the asso- 
ciation, secretary-treasurer Marks was voted 
the sum of $1,500. In thanking the delegates, 
Mr. Marks stated ‘that the money would be 
used to further the interest of the association. 

A report, showing the work engaged in by 
the United Women’s Educational Federation 
of Ontario, was presented by Mrs. J. Laing 
cf Toronto, seeretary of the organization. The 
activities of the Federation were endorsed by 
the convention and the delegates were urged 
to assist in this work wherever possible. 

Addresses were delivered by Fred. W. Baer 
of Washington, D.C., general president of the 
International Association of Fire Fighters, and 
George Keen, Brantford, Ont., secretary of the 
Co-operative Union of Canada. 

Officers elected were: president, Ald. Rod 
Plant, Ottawa; vice-president, Larry O’Connell, 
Toronto; secretary-treasurer, Joseph T. Marks, 
Toronto. 

Niagara Falls, Ont., was selected as the con- 
vention city for 1930. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN ONTARIO 
Annual Report of Board for 1928 


NOTHER increase in the number of 
accidents over the preceding years was 
indicated in the report of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board for Ontario for the year 
1928, which is the fourteenth year of the 
operation of the Act. 

Number of Industrial Accidents:—The num- 
ber of accidents reported during 1928, totalled 
79,398, as compared with 71,979 in 1927, or 
an increase of nearly 334 per cent over the 
accidents in 1925, which numbered 60,012. 
Analysing the possible reasons for the increase 
in accidents, the report states that one ex- 
planation for part of the increase is the active 
state of industry as a whole throughout the 
province. The increased number of accidents 
is also partially attributed to increased re- 
porting of small accidents which either do not 
involve payment or involve payment of only 
medical aid. However, a request is made to 
employers to “carefully note this increase in 


the number of accidents and make investiga- 
tion as to its causes, and ascertain whether 
by increased efforts for accident prevention 
and by care, both on the part of the employer 
and workman, this number might be reduced.” 


The actual number of employers under the 
Act decreased from 24,700, at the end of 
1927, to 23,685 for 1928. This Was accounted 
{ or by the decreases in number of employers 
in the lumbering and general construction 
classes, but as the amount of the wage rolls 
in both classes showed an increase it was re- 
garded as not indicating any lessening of 
industry in connection with such classes, but 
rather the carrying on of these industries by 
the larger employers of labour. Although the 
number of employers decreased, the wage ex- 
penditures again increased considerably, being 
$503,392,000 in 1928, as compared with 
$440,578,000 in 1927, or about a 14 per cent 
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increase. Practically every class showed an 
increased wage expenditure. 

In *Schedule 1 industries (in which medical 
aid is paid by the Board), out of 61,384 
allowed cases, in which payments of any kind 
were made, 30,298, or about 50 per cent, 
involved medical aid only, and 28,305 in- 
volved temporary disability only, leaving 
2,436 cases in which awards were made for 
permanent disability. Commenting on this 
condition and the necessity for reducing the 
accident total, the report states as follows: 

“There is a chance of abuse of the privi- 
leges of the Act where cases which are first 
aid cases only and do not need the attendance 
of a doctor are treated as cases for medical 
aid, and which may readily increase the num- 
ber of accidents reported to the Board. In 
any event, in spite of any explanation, the 
fact remains that the number of accidents is 
steadily increasing, and both employer and 
employees should put forth every endeavour 
to change the situation and to endeavour to 
avoid all accidents which can be avoided by 
greater care in the kind of machines and 
guards supplied and in operation of plants 
generally.” 

Of the total of 79,398 accidents reported in 
1928, compensation or medical aid was al- 
lowed in 66,532 cases as compared with 61,078 
cases in 1927. Out of the tctal cases allowed 
453 were death cases, 9 were permanent total 
disability cases, 2,724 were permanent partial 
disability cases, 33,048 were temporary dis- 
ability cases, and 30,298 were cases which en- 
tailed medical aid only. 

Again the month of August recorded the 
greatest number of accidents, August, 1928, 
showing a total of 8,022, as compared with 
7,010 in August of 1927. The fatal accidents 
reported during the year numbered 553 as 
compared with 429 during the year 1927. 

Berefils:—The total amount of benefits 
awarded unider the Act during the year 1928 
was $7,067,946.93, as compared with $6,084,- 
654.87 in 1927, the increased number of acci- 
dents showing an increase of nearly $1,000,000 
in benefit awards. 

Out of the total benefits so awarded in 
1928, $5,732,196.10 were in Schedule 1 in- 
dustries, $756,549.06 in Schedule 2 industries, 
and $579,201.77 in Crown cases. In Schedule 


* Schedule 1 comprises industries under the 
collective liability system, the employer not 
being individually lable for accidents to his 
workmen, but being assessed to provide a general 
fund out of which accidents occurring in the 
several classes of industry throughout the prov- 
ince are taken care of. In Schedule 2 industries 
the employer is individually liable for accidents 
to his workmen. The greater number of acci- 
dents are under schedule 1. 
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2 industries, medical aid is paid by the em- 
ployer, but out of $5,732,196.10 awarded in 
Schedule 1 industries, medical aid amounted 
to $1,166,507.54 again showing an increase of 
over $100,000 over the medical aid paid in 
1927 and representing a little over 204 per 
cent of the total amount awarded for benefits 
in Schedule 1. ' 

The total benefit awarded from the com- 
mencement of the Act to the end of 1928, 
amounted to $70,468,049.15, while the total ac- 
cidents reported during the same period num- 
bered 719,307. 


Average Rates of Assessment:—Based on 
the provisional wage expenditure, the aver- 
age rate of assessment in all classes in 
Schedule 1 shows an increase from the ad- 
justed rate of $120 in 1927 and $1.22 for 
1926 to $1.33 per $100 of payroll in 1928. 
These figures emphasize, the report observes, 
the absolute necessity of lessening as far as 
possible the increase in accidents. 


Administration Expenses:—The administra- 
tion expenses for the year amounted to $317,- 
247.35, as compared with $283,718.51 in 1927. 
This increase is accounted for by the fact that 
during the year the Board decided to give the 
staff the benefits of group insurance as there is 
no pension scheme applicable to the Board’s 
employees, and 50 per cent of the cost of 
group insurance is paid as part of adminis- 
tration expenses. Also one of the legislative 
amendments has required the salaries of the 
commissioners to be paid out of the Accident 
Fund instead of out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund of the Province. These two 
causes, together with the increased expense 
created by the extra amount of work to be 
handled, fully explain this increase. This con- 
clusion is confirmed also by the percentage 
relation of administration costs to the amount 
of benefits awarded, the total administration 
expense for 1928 being 4:49 per cent of the 
total benefits awarded, as compared with 4-66 
per cent in 1927 and 4-77 per cent in 1926. 
The percentage in Schedule 1 industries for 
1928 was 4:76 per cent of the benefits awarded, 
and in Schedule 2 and Crown cases 3°33 per 
cent as compared with 4-80 per cent in 
Schedule 1 and 4:04 per cent in Schedule 
2 and Crown cases for 1927. 


Legislative Amendments:—There were two 
legislative amendments during the year affect- 
ing the work of the Board. Chapter 26 of 
the Ontario Statutes for 1928 gives the Board 
power to divert from a workman in whole or 
in part the compensation to which he is 
entitled for the support of his wife and 
children where he deserts his wife and re- 
moves from the province, leaving them without 
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any good means of support, So that they ane 
apt to become a charge upon a municipality or 
private charity, or where such workman, 
although residing in Ontario, 1s not support- 
ing his wife and children and an order has 
been made against such workman by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, so that if a workman 
now fails in his obligation to support his wife 
and family the Board may protect them by 
diversion of his compensation. 

Amendments were also made to the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act and to the Mining 
Act requiring that all workmen employed 
underground in any mine in Ontario shall be 
examined by a medical officer appointed under 
the provisions of The Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act at least once in every twelve months, 
and the Board is authorized to appoint the 
necessary medical officers to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act, and the remuneration of 
such officers is directed to be imposed upon 
the employers in the mining class to be paid 
out of the levies imposed in respect of silicosis. 


Safety Associations:—The Board spent dur- 
ing the year for furthering safety work the 
sum of $115,620.55, as compared with $117,- 
981.51 during the year 1927. Of this amount 
$19,900 was paid to the Lumbermen’s Safety 
Association, $10,000 to the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association, $78,720.54 
to The Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tions, and $7,000 to the Electrical Employers’ 
Association of Ontario. While the payments 
made are slightly less, it is stated that the 
work has been carried on vigorously, with 
great enthusiasm and with a largely increased 
interest on the part of employers of labour 
and the workmen and their representatives. 
Twice during the year the chairman of the 
Board was asked to be present at presenta- 
tions of trophies in large industries where 
there had been over a year elapse without 
a lost time accident in the plant. 


First Aid:—The Board again emphasizes the 
necessity of first aid kits and establishments 
in all plants, and draws attention to the ruling 
passed during the year, requiring a suitable 
first aid kit to be provided in every plant not 
heretofore covered by the regulations. The 
regulation is as follows:— 

“Every employer having fifteen or less 
workmen usually employed shall provide and 
Maintain in his factory or place of employ- 
ment a first aid kit suitable to the employ- 
ment carried on by him,” or 

Rehabilitation:—As y+ 
the Board reiterates its 
the 1927 report, that the number of cases in 
which rehabilitation can be advantageously 
employed is limited. The Board is still con- 


egards rehabilitatior. 
opinion, expressed) in 
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vinced that in the great majority of cases 
owing to age, lack of education, foreign 
nationality, and other reasons, the only 
method of rehabilitation which can be success- 
fully employed is by the employers supplying 
suitable work to the injured workmen, and 
once again the Board urges upon all em- 
ployers their obligations to workmen injured 
in industry to give them employment suited 
to their impaired working capacity, so that 
with the awards which may be made by the 
Board for permanent partial disability the 
workman may be enabled to earn a good liv- 
ing wage. 

Merit Rating—Merit rating is the system 
whereby individual distinction between em- 
ployers even in the same industry in regard to 
their assessment rates is made according to 
their accident experience. The report states 
that the Board had fixed the merit rating 
for 1928 in accordance with the principles 
outlined in the report for 1927 (Lasour 
GazettE, June, 1928, page 608). It was an- 
nounced that refunds would be made in con- 
nection with the assessments for the year 
1929, but the attention of employers is drawn 
to the fact that the merit rating made in 
connection with the assessments for 1928 was 
for a pericd of three years, whereas the merit 
rating will now be made annually, although 
based on the average experience of the three 
preceding years. While a little over $300,000 
was distributed in merit rating in the assess- 
ment notices for the year 1928 for the three- 
year period, the amount to be distributed in 
1929, being for one year, will amount to 
$85,597.27. It was considered that in a three- 
year period this will, if the accident experience 
is good, be equal to the three-year distribu- 
tion made in the 1928 assessments. 


Disaster Fund—In connection with the 
Disaster Fund, which is the only reserve fund 
carried by the Board to meet contingencies, 
it has been found necessary to make a levy 
to meet the present year’s calls. This fund 
was created by the deduction of one per cent 
from all assessments paid by employers in 
Schedule 1 so that it might be used to the 
rehef of any class which might otherwise be 
too heavily burdened in any year by reason 
of Some catastrophe or heavy disaster. De- 
ductions were made of this percentage up to 
the year 1922, when this Disaster Fund 
amounted to over $260,000, when it was de- 
cided not to make further levy until necessity 
required it. However, during the year 1928 
. disaster occurred in the mine of the Hol- 
linger Consolidated Gold Mines at Timmins 
which resulted in the death of 30 miners in- 
volving a cost to the accident fund in the 
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neighbourhood of $150,000. This is the first 
substantial disaster occurring in the plant of 
an employer in Schedule 1 since the disaster 
in connection with the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto in 1922, and at that time a 
contribution was made in aid of the employers 
in this class out of the Disaster Fund. In 
view of the findings of the Royal Commission 
of negligence in connection with the manage- 
ment of the mine in question, the Board after 
careful consideration decided that the cost of 
the disaster should be charged in the follow- 
ing proportions, namely, one-third to the em- 
ployer, one-third to the class involved, and 
one-third to the Disaster Fund. This involved 
a withdrawal from the Disaster Fund of 
$50,000, and in order that this important fund, 
which has been established to carry out the 
principle of collective responsibility of all 
industries in Schedule 1 for accidents to work- 
men, should not be depleted, the Board de- 
cided to make a levy on all employers of 1928 
in their adjusted rates for that year of one 
per cent, for the purpose of recouping the 
amount paid out in connection with this 
disaster. ‘This will leave the Disaster Fund 
at the end of 1928 with $269,263.63 as com- 
pared with $266,251.25 at the end of 1927. 
The accompanying table indicates the total 
mcome and expenditure for the various in- 
dustrial classes in Schedule 1 for 1928. 


STATE OF INCOME AND EXPENDITURE FOR 
SCHEDULE 1 DURING 1928 

















Total Total 
Income Expenditure 
Class of Industry (actual and (actual and 
estimated) estimated) 
Sets: $ cts. 
Lum Dering cinecice dees eet 826,279 98 728,890 11 
Pulp and paper mills........... 303,824 72 292,296 88 
Furniture manufacturing, etc... 105,212 70 106,011 78 
Planing mulls, 6bC;\ cme.eclretite 4 204,856 74 210,518 09 
Mining and explosives.......... 905,678 93 928,059 12 
Brick manufecturing, quarry- 

ing and glass works.......... 247,110 65 318,469 62 
Rolling mills; ete: os 3<\s<--1- ee 132,234 18 155,321 95 
Foundries, e66..0c0% sass ecco ae 159,325 31 161,008 80 
Fabrication structural steel, 

GLC Hate iaieerevaisis he clale Serie meses 326,770 65 349,620 79 
Metal articles, jewellery manu- 

FAGHULINE, COCs. os cass nor ane es 288,980 08 319,319 53 
Agricultural implements, etc... 376,925 55 423,714 04 
Gas, petroleum, paint, soap, 

GU Chaleeleieiaeis seve. siotclerelecveverevatete 183,932 27 195,783 77 
Mailing ey. nicole n itein cece nae 95,342 32 81,938 93 
UN DAL COLES © bCi je cies letersi -ioneres taels 68,895 15 78,417 24 
Bakeries, canning, liquors and 

FODRCCOL Sis sce s, paw 3ul cine eae 254,618 14 262,429 22 
Tanneries, leather and rubber 

(ROOK ope ee BO GOUT Oe SHOE 184,361 83 188,189 39 
“IN y qn ES meme eu MeUeice Almeend 129,681 19 119,090 18 
Clothing, power laundries, etc. 73,321 26 63,299 10 
Printing and stationery........ 53,553 07 65,340 46 
Teaming, cartage, coal and 

WOO SYALGSs 6bCi.ice un eects 220,634 77 215,502 78 
Road construction, etc......... 315,489 89 315,806 04 
Electric power, etc...........- 129,476 58 127,430 66 
Steel construction, rise and 

canal construction, dredging, 

aahing. LON eet etree cle 535,887 90 533,489 56 
Buildingseererecke etek lesieres 866,060 40 860,771 46 

6,988,454 26 7,100,719 50 





Completed Statistics for 1927 


In a special chapter of the report are de- 
tailed the operations for 1927 containing in- 
formation which was not available when the 
report for that year was made. 


The final figures for the thirteen year period 
from 1915 to 1927, inclusive, indicate a total 
of 528,037 accidents. Of this number, 4,323 
were fatal; 29,608 were cases of permanent 
disability; 305,066 were cases of temporary 
disability and 189,040 entailed medical aid 
only. 

The report makes a comparison of accident 
frequencies ‘by correlating the number of ac- 
cidents with the total number of full-year 
workers, data for this being available, how- 
ever, only in Schedule 1. Eliminating acci- 
dents in which medical aid only was paid, 
the number of accidents for each 100 full- 
year workers for the different years are as 
follows :— 














Temporary | Permanent 
Year Dis- Dis- Death | Totals 
ability ability 
TOUR Gaines ene 3-63 +58 12 4-32 
TOUG ay iasracryete 4-99 -79 10 5:88 
MOU aonateeiee 5-78 “72 07 6-57 
POLS ceases 5-81 +66 -07 6-54 
AOIOIER cscmtes 5-81 +68 07 6-56 
TODO. ces ctecosaas 6-23 67 07 6-97 
1921 eueuss + 6°25 -60 05 6-90 
19RD aeaictenan 5-82 +52 06 6-40 
1928 wieisrircresians 6-02 “51 05 6-58 
1924 Be siisrcise« 6-08 +54 -06 6-68 
LO25 Ra parersie is 5-94 “Bl 05 6-50 
O26) rs ssacteystens 5-84 +54 +05 6-43 
NDT tsateen ave ste 5:94 +53 05 6:52 











On the same basis of calculation the fre- 
quency of medical aid only cases has been: 
1918, 3.66; 1919, 3.70; 1920, 4.26; 1921, 4.24; 
1922, 4.67; 1923, 4.96; 1924, 5.84; 1925, 6.09; 
1926, 6.37; and 1927, 6.73. 

The average age of workmen receiving 
compensation in 1927 was 35.25 years. The 
average weekly wage for 1927 was 23.11 as 
compared with $22.64 for 1926, and $22.29 
for 1925. The total time loss in temporary 
disability cases was 607,131 days or an average 
of 21.05 days, as compared with an average of 
20.74 days in 1926, and 20.68 days in 1925. 

The total cost of all accidents in Schedule 1 
for 1927 was $5,082,073.61, of which $3,982,- 
544.92 was for compensation (including pay- 
ments for rehabilitation) and $1,099,528.69 was 
for medical aid. 

Of the $3,982,54492 compensation cost, 
$1,454,596.03 was for temporary disability 
cases, $1,753,316.07 was for permanent dis- 
ability cases, and $774,632.82 was for death 
cases. 
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The average cost of temporary disability 
cases was $86.13 of which $59.32 was for com- 
pensation and $26.81 was for medical aid, the 
average in 1926 being $77.41, and in 1925, 
$75.47. Weed 

The average cost of permanent disability 
cases was $933.69 of which $225.34 was for 
temporary disability, $580.04 for permanent 
disability, and $128.31 for medical aid. 

The average cost of death cases where there 
were dependents was $4,567.41, and the average 
cost for all death cases was $3,633.36, of which 
$8.40 was for temporary disability, $118.85 for 
burial expenses, $47.10 for medical aid, and 
$3,459.01 for death benefits. 

The average cost of all cases in which com- 
pensation was paid was $183.14, of which 
$147.96 was for compensation, and $35.18 for 
medical aid, as compared with $180.18 for 
1926, and 180.60 for 1925. 

The average cost of medical aid in medical 
aid cases only was $5.49, as compared with 
$5.42 in 1926, and 5.21 in 1925. 

In 47 per cent of the cases the disability 
terminated in from one to two weeks. In 


nineteen cases the disability lasted more than 
a year. 

During 1927 there were 10,436 cuts, lacera- 
tions, and punctures; 7,326 bruises, contusions, 
and abrasions; 3,045 fractures; 2,787 sprains, 
strains, twistings., and wrenchings; 2,448 
crushes; 1,202 scalds and burns; 845 injuries 
to the eyes, 203 dislocations and 162 herniae, 
among the temporary disabilities. 

Among the 2,476 permanent disabilities were 
eight permanent total disability cases, and 294 
cases exceeded 10 per cent of earning capacity. 

There were 140 industria] disease cases, of 
which 35 involved medical aid only, 77 were 
temporary disability cases, 25 were permanent 
disability cases, and 3 were death cases. In- 
cluded in these totals are 86 cases of lead 
poisoning, 29 cases of silicosis, 72 cases of 
caisson disease, and 1 case each of mercury 
poisoning, arsenic poisoning, and pneumo- 
coniosis. Al] three deaths were from silicosis. 

Machinery was responsible for 11,540 cases 
of accidents out of a total of 59,475, or 19.40 
per cent of all cases, as compared with 19.60 
per cent in 1926, and 19.39 per cent in 1925. 


Conference for Progressive Labour Action in United States . 


A new organization for furthering the inter- 
ests of labour throughout the United States 
was formed at New York during May, under 
the title: “Conference for Progressive Labour 
Action.” Its purpose as given in the New 
York Times, May 27, is to carry on research, 
educational work and agitation among the 
workers both organized and unorganized, in 
industry and agriculture, in order to stimulate 
in the existing and potential labour organiza~ 
tions a progressive realistic, militant labour 
spirit and activity in all its phases—trade 
unicn, political and educational.” 

Among the immediate aims of the new or- 
ganization are the following: 


1. To educate the workers to demand a 
complete program of social insurance to meet 
the problem created by unemployment old-age 
dependency, sickness and accident. 


2. To promote a more effective organiza- 
tion along voluntary industrial lines of the 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers in 
basic industries so that they may successfully 
cope with company unions. . 


8. To encourage uncensored working-class 
education. 


4. To develop genuine farmer and labour 
co-operatives, to develop labour solidarity, and 
to give workers an effective and necessary 
raining in industrial democracy. 


5.'To promote independent labour party 
action as a substitute for non-partisan policy. 

6. The establishment of a centralized re- 
search agency to make studies and to prepare 
literature. ; 





The Ontario Fire Marshal recently re- 
quested hospitals in Ontario to discard, where- 
ever possible, the explosive nitro-cellulose film 
used in X-Ray Photography, in favour of non- 
explosive acetate film. This action was taken 
as the result of a recent disaster at the Cleve- 
land General Hospital, when many employees 
and patients were killed as the result of an ex- 
plosion of the nitro-cellulose film in storage. 
Toronto General Hospital has been using the 
acetate film for some time, and reports that 
1b is not only a safer, but a better film for 
X-Ray photography. 





Regulations for «the licensing of Publie 
Commercial] Vehicles, published in the 
Ontario Gazette, April 27, 1929, contain the 
Provision that “no person owning, controlling, 
operating or managing any public commercial 
vehicle, shall cause or allow any driver or 
Operator of such public commercial vehicle 
to work ag driver or operator for more than 


& Maximum of ten hours in any twenty-four 
hour period,” 
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INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT PREVENTION ASSOCIATIONS OF 
ONTARIO 


Annual Safety Convention held at Windsor, May, 1929 


‘THE Annual Safety Convention of the In- 

dustrial Accident Prevention Associations 
of Ontario was held at Windsor on May 
2-3, 954 members attending. Mr. A. E. 
Adam of Canadian Cottons Limited, Hamilton, 
was elected chairman; Mr. F. M. Kimbark, 
Business Systems Limited, Toronto, first vice- 
chairman, and Mr. M. 8. Moss, Anaconda 
American Brass Limited, New Toronto, second 
vice-chairman, 

The retiring chairman, Mr. W. C. Coulter, 
Coulter Copper and Brass Limited, Toronto, 
one of the delegates to the International 
Labour Conference at Geneva this year, re- 
ferred in his address to the 8,000 manufactur- 
ing concerns that were members of the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations. <A 
continuous program of inspection and distri- 
bution of literature was carried on, and Mr. 
Coulter reminded the meeting that the finan- 
cing of the organization was an open book 
as the money for operations came entirely 
from the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
Reference was made to the increase in benefits 
allowed to injured workers in the past several 
years, including an increase from 55 per cent 
of the average earnings to 663 per cent, an in- 
crease in the allowances to widows and 
children, the extension of medical aid services 
and the dropping by the provincial govern- 
ment of the grant of one hundred thousand 
dollars a year. All of these things, Mr. Coul- 
ter said, would tend to increase compensation 
costs, and yet the total payments on account 
of accidents had not increased out of line 
with these facts and the greatly increased pay- 
rolls. 

During the meeting, letters and cablegrams 
from a large number of people were read, in- 
cluding the Right Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
the Hon. G. H. Ferguson, Sir Hugh E. Poynter, 
Bart., Sydney, Australia, and from safety work- 
ers in the United States, in England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Sweden, Switzerland, Belgium, 
Holland, Czecho-Slovakia and other places. 


The financial statement, presented by W. S. 
Campbell, Canadian General Electric Co. Lim- 
ited, Toronto, and a former chairman of the 
organization, showed expenditures of $86,518.53. 
Mr. Campbell, in moving the adoption of the 
financial statement and auditor’s report, said 
that the expenditures on behalf of accident 
prevention had been almost too conservative, 
and that in the near future industry might be 
asked to spend a larger sum. 


The report of Mr. R. B. Morley, general 
manager, referred to the active supports given 
by the directors of the Associations; paid 
tribute to the Workmen’s Compensation Board 
for their close co-operation and general assist- 
ance; touched on the activities of the various 
class associations comprising the general feder- 
ation known as the Industrial Accident Pre- 
vention Associations; commended both the 
field force and the office staff for work done; 
reported on the divisional activities in Essex- 
Kent and in Wentworth, on a large distribution 
of safety literature to the plants comprising 
the membership; and wound up with a warning 
that industry must take full advantage of the 
accident prevention clause written into the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

Mr. V. A. Sinclair, K.C., chairman of the 
Ontario Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
spoke on “industry needs safety work” and 
showed that, unless industry followed through 
the whole problem, some other steps might be 
necessary to correct conditions that were not 
entirely satisfactory. Mr. Sinclair said that 
the reports to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Board showed a large increase in the past 
several years, and this increase was somewhat 
out of line with the total increase in payrolls. 

Addresses were also given by Mr. George 
Olpp, safety engineer, Detroit, Edison Com- 
pany; Mr. J. C. Callaghan, Canada Works, 
Steel Company of Canada Limited, Hamilton; 
Dr. R. M. Little, Chief of the Bureau of 
Rehabilitation, New York State Department 
of Education at Albany; Dr. C. 8. Sanborn 
of Windsor; Mr. A. P. Ross, Divisional Sup- 
erintendent, Bell Telephone Company of 
Toronto; Dr. Harry Myers of Frigidaire Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio; Mr. Henry T. Myers 
of General Moltors Products Limited, Truck 
and Coach Division, Walkerville. Mr. Ross’s 
address is given on page 646 of this issue. 


Annual Report 


The annual report submitted by Mr. R. B. 
Morley, general manager, stated that the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act in Ontario, un- 
like most such Acts, has a provision for 
organized accident prevention—this being 
covered by Section 114 which authorizes the 
industries to establish Safety Associations and 
the Compensation Board to make grants for 
the maintenance of such Associations. There 
are twenty-four Classes of industry in Sche- 
dule 1 under compensation, with an estimated 
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payroll of over five hundred million dollars in 
1928. Of these Classes, eighteen have set up 
accident prevention Associations, and fifteen 
of those eighteen have federated in the Indus- 
trial Accident Prevention Associations. The 
fifteen classes included in our organization are 
as follows:— 

Classes 3 and 4—Woodworkers’ Accident 
Prevention Association. 

Class 6—Ceramics and Stone Safety Asso- 
ciation. 

Classes 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11—Metal Trades 
Safety Association. 

Class 12—Chemical Industries Safety Asso- 


ciation. 
Classes 14 and 15—Food Products Safety 
Association. 

Class 16—Leather, Rubber and Tanners 


Safety Association. 

Classes 17 and 18—Textile and Allied In- 
dustries Safety Association. 

Class 19—Printing Trades Accident Preven- 
tion Association. 


The work of the organization is roughly 
divided into inspection services and educational 
propaganda. The field force consists of eleven 
men including Mr. V. L. Mummery, the 
Chief Inspector. The duties of these men take 
them into thousands of plants every year for 
various purposes. Inspections are made, acci- 
dents investigated, plant safety meetings are 
held and every effort put forth to convince 
employer and employee of the need for and 
value of safety. 

“At one time, safety literature was con- 
sidered a small thing, but one of the lessons 
of the war was the uses of propaganda. And 
now, we in Canada are exchanging literature 
with good friends in the safety movement in 
the United States, England, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Hun- 
gary, Sweden, Finland, Belgium, Holland, 
Japan and Czechoslovakia. 


Accidents in 1928—“Through the courtesy 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board we 
receive, several times each month, accident 
reports known as ‘accident memos.’ These 
give briefly certain details on individual acci- 
dents, most of which involve a loss of seven 
days’ time or more. The memos sent to us 
relate, of course, only to the fifteen classes 
included in our membership and provide a 
most valuable check on the experience of our 
plants, for through this source our field force 
are able to go to a plant with definite know- 
ledge of accident frequency and frequency is 
a finger-post of practical worth to a safety 
man. 


Workmen’s Compensation Board—‘Too 
much cannot be said of the courtesy and 
assistance of Mr. Sinclair and the Board 
generally. Your Directors have found the 
Board ready and willing at all times to give 
careful consideration to any subject brought 
before them and it is a keen pleasure to make 
this comment on the full spirit of co-operation 
existing between the Board and the Asso- 
ciations. It is not vain repetition, when I 
again urge upon industry the value of proper 
contact with the Compensation Board and 
the need for full and adequate reports to the 
Board so that the injured worker may be fairly 
dealt with at all times. 


“I have referred to Section 114 of the Com- 
pensation Act and how industry had by that 
Section been authorized to carry on accident 
prevention work. I now leave this thought 
with you. Industry, and I mean those classes 
organized for safety as well as those not so 
organized, must take full advantage of that 
Section of the Act or stand in danger of losing 
some of the privileges granted and thus come 
under some form of compulsion in this mattez 
of accident prevention.” 





PROVINCE OF QUEBEC SAFETY LEAGUE 
First Industrial Safety Conference, Montreal, May, 1929 


TH Province of Quebec Safety League 
; held its first industrial safety conference 
in Montreal Technical School, on May 20- 
22, over 3,600 persons attending. One hundred 
and twenty-five chief officials, superintendents 
and other key-men attended the preliminary 
luncheon at the Mount Royal Hotel, over 
which Allan IM. Mitchell, president of the 
Robert Mitchell Company Limited, presided 
Unselfishness as a safety keynote was brought 
out by Mayor Houde in the opening address: 
the conference, he said, had gathered, “not to 


consider the trumpery problem of personal 
safety, but to look into the much bigger ques- 
tion, that of the safety of our neighbours. 
We want to instil into the minds of our work- 
ers, Our executives and ourselves, the most 
heroic of all fears, that of hurting someone 
else. Our own negligence often does this.” 

The work of Mr. Arthur Gaboury, general 
secretary of the League, upon whose shoulders 
the responsibility of the conference rested 
was highly commended by chairman Mitchell 
and several of the speakers. 
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Mr. A. O. Dawson, president of the Cana- 
dian Cottons Limited, in his address, stated 
that there was being actually killed and maim- 
ed in North America industries twice as many 
men as fell in the Canadian and American 
armies in an average day of hostilities during 
the Great War. “Safety engineers tell us,” he 
said, “that if proper accident preventive work 
were done, about 18,000 of the 25,000 killed 
annually might still be living ; 375,000 of the 
half-million injured might go unharmed, and 
$75,000,000 of the billion dollar loss through 
industrial accidents might be saved and put to 
productive purposes.....The terrible record 
of the past can only be corrected through a 
‘process of education.” 

Mr. Dawson went on to show figures for a 
textile plant in which the number of accidents 
and days lost in 1922 had been reduced from 
48 and 1084 to 7 and 196 through a safety 
campaign, and emphasized the fact that as 
a purely business proposition the work con- 
nected with accident prevention more than 
Justified itself. “Accidents on the basis of a 
labour turnover enter into and increase the 
cost of production. New men are less efficient 
and cause the loss of time, spoilage of ma- 
terial and extra wear and tear on equipment. 
In short, accidents slow up industrial produc- 
tion all around.” 

Mr. John Cuthbert, safety engineer of the 
Canada Cement Company, quoted some figures 
obtained as a result of a nation-wide cam- 
paign of 160 plants, employing 40,000 men for 
a June No-Accident month. This campaign 
started in 1926, and the number of accidents 
were reduced from 204 in that year to 48 in 
1928, the days lost falling from 2221 to 913 
for the month. 


Foremen’s Convention 


At the Foremen’s convention 1,200 persons 
attended the first evening meeting under the 
chairmanship of Mr. E. D. Timmerman, of 
the Steel Company of Canada, Mayor Houde 
in his opening address stressed the respon- 
sibility of the foreman for the safety of those 
under his care, morally at least, and the few 
foremen that realize this responsibility fully. 

“There are six laws that every foreman 
should observe” said R. B. Morley, general 
manager, Industrial Accident Prevention As- 
sociations of Ontario. “He must see to it that 
his department is clean and orderly, and that 
the workmen under his care are provided with 
proper equipment, the proper materials, the 
proper instruction, the proper supervision and 
the proper pay. The foreman is the key-man 
of industry. He must be fair, must not waste 
his anger, and above all never show discourage- 
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ment. Special care must be paid to the new 
man aS Many accidents are traced to him.” 

A large feature of the evening’s programme 
were the motion pictures, “Safety Always,” 
“Paying the Price,” and “Gaming with Death”, 
which dealt with actualities and served to 
bring greater realization of the movement 
more forcibly to the foremen. 

Mr. Henri Rolland, president of the Cana- 
dian Manufacturers’ Association, Quebec Divis- 
ion, on the second evening welcomed a record 
attendance of 1,300 who heard a series of ad- 
dresses in French. Mr. E. C. Holmes, director 
of Public Relations, Southern Canada Power, 
and Dr. Damase Généreux, spoke of the sin- 
cerity in safety campaigns and of their his- 
tory and records. Speaking of the respon- 
sibility of foremen towards their employees 
and of the employees towards the foremen, 
the Rev. J. C. Beaudin said that foremen are 
at the same time employers and employees, 
and as such they bear the responsibilities of 
the former and the obligations of the latter; 
the success of the enterprise therefore rests 
largely upon their shoulders. 

Mr. Howard Gates, Employers’ Liability, 
Boston, dealt with the campaigns conducted 
by the textile mills of Massachusetts and de- 
scribed the causes of accidents and preventive 
measures taken. He summed up with the 
statement that “of the mills where safety work 
has been taken seriously, at least 25 per cent 
have established records of having no compen- 
sable cases for nine months of the year and the 
remaining 75 per cent have gone from 3 to 6 
months out of the year with a clean record. 
One mill has now gone over 700 consecutive 
days without a loss time accident, another 
390 days and another with 1,200 employees 
300 days.” 

The three days session closed with an 
attendance of 1,000 at a bilingual silting 
sponsored by Mr. W. S. Fallis, president of 
the Sherwin-Williams Company of Canada 
and under the chairmanship of J. N. Doyle 
of the Dominion Bridge Company and Hon. J. 
Alfred Leduc. Mr. A. G. Shakespeare, chair- 
man of the First Aid Committee, stressed the 
need for safety in the home, saying that fifty 
per cent of the accidents in the province occur 
in the home. Mr. A. Poitras, also of the St. 
John Ambulance Association, spoke of the 
proper ways of resuscitation on those as- 
phyxiated by gas fumes, smoke and electri- 
city. Mr. Florant Faille, of Parke, Davis and 
Company, chairman of the Committee on In- 
dustrial Hygiene, announced that a campaign 
for the promotion of hygiene in manufacturing 
plants of the province would be launched 
shortly. “Sickness,” he said, “was often the 
indirect cause of accidents among employees.” 
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Mr. E. D. Timmerman, in the name of the 
directors of the Safety League, presented Mr. 
Arthur Gaboury with the first ticket issued 
for these conferences, framed in a solid silver 
mounting, as a token of gratitude for the 
excellent safety work he had achieved. Each 
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speaker commented on the enthusiasm showed 
in the conference, the excellent attendance and 
the manner in which the Province of Quebec 
Safety League was conducted, all due to the 
untiring efforts of the general secretary, Mr. 
Arthur Gaboury. 
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NOTES ON INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND HEALTH 


Engineers in Drocourt Train Disaster 
Acquitted 
OLLOWING the disaster which occurred 
on the Canadian National Railways, 
Parry Sound, Ontario, on March 20, when 
train No. 3, collided with another train after 
running past the appointed meeting place at 
Drocourt, a charge of manslaughter and 
criminal negligence was brought against the 
engine driver, the fireman and the brakeman 
of train No. 3. This accident, by which 
seven members of the train crews and five 
passengers were killed, was noted in the last 
issue of the Lasour Gazerre, page 555. The 
case was heard before Mr. Justice Raney and 
a jury at Parry Sound. The verdict of the 
jury acquitted the engineer on both charges, 
at the same time recommending that block 
signals be installed at all stations where there 
are no operators, and that trains should not 
be ordered to meet at stations where there 
are neither block signals nor operators. 

Mr. Justice Raney instructed the jury to 
ignore the more serious charge of man- 
slaughter and to concentrate on the lesser one 
of criminal negligence or causing grievous 
bodily harm through neglect of duty. He 
also told them he felt it was not a case for a 
jail penalty and announced he had no inten- 
tion of sending the engineer to prison. The 
question was, he continued, “did the accused 
man take reasonable precautions to avoid 
danger to human life?” 

“I would not like to think”, said Judge 
Raney, “that an engineer would be justified 
in running a lame engine which required so 
much attention as to imperil the lives of 
passengers. The engineer could have mun it 
into a siding, spent the necessary time to 
correct the engine into a workable condition, 
and then proceeded. He might then have re- 
ported the cause of the delay and the officials 
could investigate who was responsible for the 
faulty engine going on the road. Somebody 
was responsible for this disaster. You are not 
asked to place the responsibility on the en- 
gineer entirely. You could not honourably 
do so. But you must determine if he was 
partially responsible, regardless of the fact 
that some one else may also have been re- 
sponsible.” 


Duties of a Factory Inspector 


Mr. James H. H. Ballantyne, Deputy Minis- 
ster of Labour of Ontario, in the course of an 
address delivered before the association of 
Governmental Officials in Industry of the 
United States and Canada, at its convention 
at New Orleans last year, outlined some of 
the important duties of a modern factory 
inspector (The proceedings at this conven- 
tion have been published recently in book 
form). Mr. Ballantyne emphasized the fact 
that factory legislation operates continuously 
for the benefit of all workers. 

“Tt ought to be better understood”, he said, 
“that compensation laws, minimum wage laws, 
and similar forms of beneficial labour legis- 
lation, while general in their application, only 
cover and protect a proportion of industrial 
workers at any given time. In other words 
it is the actual beneficiaries under such laws 
that enjoy and are afforded their protective 
features. Factory acts at any given time 
cover all employees included within the scope 
of the respective acts, and benefits that accrue 
through the administration of factory acts are 
distributed equitably over each and every 
employee.. ..Laws which determine the 
fundamental rights and duties of master and 
servant or employer and employee in the 
labour contract, such as acts respecting wages, 
mechanics’ liens, employers’ liability, etc., are 
enfonced only when a private individual 
brings a case to court, but factory legislation, 
ag represented by the factory, shop, and office 
buildings act of Ontario, is that part of labour 
law which requires officials for continuous 
inspection or enforcement.” 

Describing the work of factory inspectors 
Mr. Ballantyne said: “In the administration of 
a factory act or any similar industrial code 
several responsibilities develop on the in- 
spectorate staff. The term ‘inspection’ is used 
to cover a multitude of activities. One re- 
sponsibility is the inspection of machinery used 
directly in the processes of manufacture, that 
1s, the productive or physical equipment, in- 
cluding prime movers impelled by steam, 
electricity, gas, oil, or water. Auxiliary 


physical equipment such as elevators, cranes, | 
hoists, ladders, etc., have also to be inspected. | 


Special physical equipment such as machinery 
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for removing dust, fumes, gases, vapours, metal 
particles, etc., are included in this inspection 
responsibility. Safety of operation without 
impairing efficency of production of all such 
machinery and appliances is the objective 
aimed at by the inspector and to reach this 
objective the inspector must keep himself or 
herself fully informed on all the latest scientific 
and technical developments bearing on this 
phase of inspection work.. .. .. Another phase 
of inspection service involves the comfort and 
convenience of workers in industry. It is 
necessary to have proper sanitary conveniences, 
wash rooms, lockers, chairs, etc., and to en- 
force observance of sanitation requirements as 
distinguished from safety requirements re- 
quires different methods. 

“An inspection responsibility quite distinct 
from the preceding one is the enforcement of 
that part of the law which governs employ- 
ment and hours of employment of women 
and minors in industry. In the province of 
Ontario it is the duty of the factory in- 
spector to see that no youth, young girl, or 
woman is employed for a greater number of 
hours than those prescribed by statute, and 
it is also his duty to see that no child 14 
years of age or under is employed in industry. 
It is the duty of the inspector also to see 
that no young person between the ages of 
14 and 16 is employed in industry without 
an exemption permit from school attendance 
having been issued by the educational author- 
ity in the province. Investigation bearing 
upon the minimum wage law as affecting 
female workers in a factory is part of the 
responsibility exercised by the factory in- 
spector. 

“It is becoming more and more recognized.” 
Mr. Ballantyne continued, “that some diseases 
attack workers in the course of their employ- 
ment in certain industrial occupations. Some 
of these occupational diseases are fairly well 
known. Recently an Act was passed in the 
province of Ontario whereby all miners will 
be medically examined prior to their employ- 
ment in mines and thereafter be examined 
once in each calendar year. This is being 
done with a view to the prevention and con- 
trol of an occupational disease known as 
‘silicosis.’ ” 

Reference was also made in the address 
to the work devolving upon the inspectors in 
connection with the Ontario regulations for 
the protection of persons working in com- 
pressed air. 

Referring to the safety work carried on by 
the employers the Deputy Minister said: “Hm- 
ployers with a legitimate desire to reduce the 
amount of compensation premiums payable 
by them, employ a staff of safety engineers, 
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who are extremely efficient in their special 
lme of work. It must not be overlooked, 
however, especially by the State inspector, that 
the recommendations of such safety engineers 
are invariably based on uninterrupted rapidity 
of production to a much greater extent than 
positive safety of operation.” 


in Canada in connection with 
Explosives 


Accidents 


The annual report of the Explosives Division 
of the Department of Mines of Canada for the 
calendar year 1928 describes the work of the 
department in connection with the manufac- 
ture and importation of explosives. There are 
in Canada four licensed factories for blasting 
explosives; one for the manufacture of ammu- 
nition, detonators, ete.; one for safety fuse; 
one for fulminate of mercury; and five for 
fireworks. The total number of magazines in 
Canada at the close of the year was 283. The 
report states that inspectors of the Division 
made 32 visits of inspection to factories, and 
7 additional visits were made to fireworks fac- 
tories by deputy inspectors of the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police. The conditions found 
were satisfactory. No irregularity, other than 
of a minor character, promptily rectified, came 
to notice. 

In the larger factories the system in vogue 
during the last few years of keeping records 
of time lost through accidents, and the healthy 
rivalry induced between factories, or sections 
of factories, in aspiring towards freedom from 
accidents, has unquestionably gone far in incul- 
cating employees with an appreciation of the 
possible causes of accidents, and in developing 
that, care in work, which is instinctive, and in 
no way delays operation. “ Animated by this 
spirit, operatives regard rules and regulations 
not as bugbears, but as the sign posts they 
truly are on the road to safety.” 

Only one of the accidents which took place 
in explosives factories during the year had 
serious consequences, one employee being 
killed. Each of the two others, caused injuries 
of a minor character to an employee, involving 
only short absence from duty. 

The fatal accident occurred at Belooi]l on 
Saturday, January 23, while a catch box for 
wash water from a nitro-glycerine neutralizing 
house was being cleaned out. The operator 
was instantly killed by the explosion. An 
analysis is given of the various accidents dur- 
ing the year, the causes being carefully ascer- 
tained with a view to their removal. Proceed- 
ings were taken in twelve cases for violation of 
the regulations. 

Examination of the fatalities, under the head- 
ings of “Mines and Quarries,” “Elsewhere ” 
and “ Various,” offers a fair basis of compari- 
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son, and may with advantage be tabulated. 
The figures given under the heading “ Various 
refer mainly to fatalities arising from playing 
with explosives. 

FATALITIES WITH EXPLOSIVES 




















In use 
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The consumption of explosives is practically 
the same as the production, which has in- 
creased steadily during the years under review, 
and for 1928 was 35 per cent greater than the 
average of the preceding five years. The fatali- 
ties for 1928 are in the same proportion but 
are still high in comparison with those for 
1927, and, viewed generally, the fact that the 
frequency of fatalities in the use of explosives 
shows no sign of decrease is a distinctly un- 
satisfactory feature. The figures for mines and 
quarries show a greater percentage increase, 
but this is coincident with notable develop- 
ments in the mining industry. 

Another factor to be considered is that a 
greater quantity of explosives is used in mines 
and quarries than elsewhere. A fairly close 
estimate has been made of the distribution of 
explosives during the year and, comparing this 
with the fatalities in use, 1t is found that one 
life has been lost in mines and quarries for 
each one and one-quarter million pounds of 
explosives used, and, elsewhere, one for each 
three-quarter million pounds. 

Attention has been directed repeatedly to the 
frequency of accidents arising from playing 
with explosives, in particular with detonators. 


Health and Housing 


The Social Service Council of Canada de- 
fines bad housing as being any condition of 
housing which tends to impair the physical or 
mental ‘health of the tenants or the community. 
To be more specific, it may be said that hous- 
ing evils are found in dark rooms, alcove 
rooms, rooms with no cross ventilation, cellar 
dwellings, room and land overcrowding, air 
and light shafts, inadequate water supplies, 
dark halls, stairways and water-closets, lack 
of food safes, outside privies, filthy lanes 
yards and courts, and improper methods for 
disposal of refuse. The housing ‘problem 
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became serious in the big Canadian cities for 
the same reason as in the older countries— 
the rapid increase in population followng 
industrial development. In addition, there 
was and is the immigration that is going on 
with greater or lesser degree of intensity. 


It is to be hoped that in this new country, 
with so small a relative population and so 
great an area of territory, there will never 
arise, on so large a scale, the housing evils 
that mark and disgrace many of the older 
cities. And yet, if action is not taken in the 
near furture, the housing sores already exist- 
ing are bound to become aggravated and to 
extend. Where housing conditions are bad, 
there are: 1. A lessened expectation of life; 
2. An increased general death rate, especially 
from tuberculosis, measles, whooping cough and 
diphtheria; 3. An increased infantile mor- 
tality rate; 4. An increased incidence of and 
death-rate from rickets; 5. An increased inci- - 
dence of anaemia and rheumatism; 6. An in- 
creased incidence of all the common com- 
municable diseases; 7. An increased general 
deterioration in the health of the people lead- 
ing to debility and poor physique. 

The Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and Gen- 
eral Health League conducted a survey, in 
1927, in connection with their tuberculosis 
field service. An analysis of this survey, em- 
bracing 737 cases and 497 families, shows: 1. 
that 63 per cent of the cases had not a separate 
room; 2. that 50 per cent had not a separate 
bed; 3. that 19 per cent occupied a room im- 
properly lighted and ventilated; 4. that 25 
per cent of the homes were not clean, 32 per 
cent had not a bath and 65 per cent, had not 
a wash-basin; 5. that in 37 per cent of all 
cases, there had been one or more previous 
cases. 


Plans for Medical Service for Employees 


The National Metal Trades Association 
(US.A.) reached the following conclusions 
after a study of the medical service rendered 
in the shops of its members. 


1. The operation of a plan for employee 
medical service is desirable from an economic 
as well as a social standpoint. 


2. Employee medical service is invalu- 
able in plants where accidents or absenteeism 
1s high or where group insurance policies of 
Employee Benefit Plans or Relief Associations 
are In operation. Such service ig not only a 
direct contribution to the well being of the 
individual employee, but also will probably | 
tend to lessen demands for state legislation in 
favour of compulsory health insurance and 
Similar measures, which, in the opinion of the 
Committee, should be discouraged. 
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3. The physical examination by a physician 
of all new employees, and sometimes of old 
employees, should be included as a part of any 
program of employee medical service. Periodic 
examination of major executives is especially 
important. 


4. The careful selection of medical per- 
sonnel is of paramount importance. Properly 
qualified and well-paid doctors or nurses will 
not only operate the medical department 
successfully, but will create tremendously 
valuable by-products of employee goodwill, 
confidence, and understanding. Indeed, the 
carefully selected physician will have many 
of the attributes of a Personnel Manager, and 
in some large and medium sized plants will 
probably fill that position admirably. 


5. Small plants would, in many cases, be 
well advised to organize themselves in groups, 
so that each may enjoy the services of a physi- 
clan and nurse, even though it be on a “ part 
time basis.” 


The Foreman’s Place in Safety Work 


Mr. T. R. Deacon, in his recent address as 
president of the Employers’ Association of 
Manitoba, said that “accident prevention is 
really a part of good management and super- 
vision in plants. The old-time hard-boiled 
foreman is a thing of the past.” To-day, the 
successful, progressive foreman is an ex- 
ponent of the new theory of management and 
of the new science of leadership. I repeat, 
therefore, that accident prevention is an 
essential part of good management, and I 
am equally certain that neither accident pre- 
vention or any of these fine things can be 
achieved without foreman responsibility and 
foreman ability to manage men. The question 
that drives straight and strong to the heart 
of the safety problem is, ‘How can the manage- 
ment get and keep the interest and co-oper- 
ation of the employee in preventing acci- 
dents?’ The answer is, ‘Through the foreman, 
backed up and aided by the management, 
working councils or safety committees inside 
the plant.’ 

“The number of incidents classified as acci- 
dents last year is cause for great concern 
on the part of employers. I hope the $10,- 
000 in the government estimates (7.e. in 
Manitoba) for industrial and public safety 
work will improve the situation. The Em- 
ployers’ Association members are directly 
interested, both from the human and financial 
aspect. Unless something can be done in 
Manitoba to prevent the increasing number 
of accidents, the assessment rates under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act will become a 
burden that will be hard to carry.” 
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Safety Studies by International Labour 
Labour Office 


Under the title “Hydro-Extractors: Their 
Safe Construction and Equipment”, the Inter- 
national Labour Office has just published in 
its Studies and Reports the second of a series 
of monographs on special problems of acci- 
dent prevention. These studies are the out- 
come of co-operation between the Safety Ser- 
vice of the Office and an international corres- 
pondence committee of experts on the pre- 
vention of accidents. Canada is represented 
on this committee by Mr. R. B. Morley, 
general manager of the Industrial Accident 
Prevention Associations of Ontario; and Great 
Britain by Sir Gerald Bellhouse, chief in- 
spector of factories. The Committee advises 
the Office on the choice of the problems to be 
dealt with in the monographs, and also pro- 
poses the experts—who need not necessarily 
be members of the Committee—for the various 
subjects. The expert draws up the plan on 
which his monograph will be based, and the 
plan is sent to all the members of the com- 
mittee, who are at the same time requested 
to make any proposal for amending or com- 
pleting it which they may think desirable, 
and to procure the material available in their 
country on the subject. This material is then 
sifted by the Safety Service of the Inter- 
national Labour Office, and completed where 
necessary. The first report in this series dealt 
with “Safety in the use of chains.” Reports 
are in preparation on the following subjects: 
Protective devices for presses: The prevention 
of accidents in the manufacture and use of 
celluloid, including cinematograph films. Pro- 
tective devices for wood-working machines. 
The Prevention of Accidents in the manu- 
facture and use of acetylene. 





In a paper in a recent issue of the Pulp and 
Paper Magazine, describing the trends of de- 
velopment in woods operations, Professor R. C. 
Bryant of Yale Forestry School states that 
piece work as a substitute for the day wage has 
been favourably accepted in many forms of in- 
dustry including logging. It is by no means a 
new idea in forest work, because it was in use 
in Australia more than a century ago. It is not 
applicable to all classes of labour on a logging 
operation, because there are some jobs which 
are not functions of a given unit of output. 
However, felling, log-making, road cutting, 
heavy grading work, skidding, loading, and 
hauling have all proved adaptable to this form 
of payment, and if the piece rate has been 
justly determined and applied, both the em- 
ployee and the employer gain. 
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SAFETY WORK OF BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY OF CANADA 


/ LUIst / ront Annual Safety 
, d by A. P. Ross, Divisional Superintendent, Toronto, before £ 
ese oi jennie Accident Prevention Associations of Ontario, Windsor, Friday 


morning, 8rd May, 1929. 


RGANIZED effort, having as its objective 
the elimination of accidents to employ- 
ees engaged in the Telephone industry, was in- 
troduced into our company about the begin- 
ning of the year 1922. Prior to this time, 
while safety had been recognized as an 1m- 
portant factor in the prosecution of our work, 
it had been followed up in a more or less per- 
functory way. Previous to the outbreak of the 
War, and during the period of the War itself, 
the growth of our company had proceeded with 
a fairly steady upward trend and the increase 
in staff followed along the same lines. Under 
such conditions the percentage of the older and 
skilled employee was necessamly much greater 
than that of the new and less skilled employee. 
The training of the new employee was usually 
carried out in the field and his education in 
safety methods, as well as in the technique of 
his job, was largely in the hands of his direct 
supervisor and these older employees. The 
result of this was that we were doing some sort 
of a job along the lines of Accident Prevention 
without any very definite organization. 

Following the close of the War the Tele- 
phone Company faced a vastly different situa- 
tion. The days of normal telephone expansion, 
as we had known it, disappeared, and we were 
plunged into a state of activity far beyond 
the anticipation of anyone connected with the 
industry. There was an ever increasing influx 
of new employees, while at the same time there 
was an equally pressing demand for employees 
capable of moving up into supervisory posi- 
tions. It was quickly recognized that if we 
were to keep pace with developments that a 
radical departure from all previous training 
methods was necessary. Intensive training be- 
came the order of the day. 

The Bell Telephone Company of Canada is 
divided into five Operating divisions, Two of 
these, the cities of Montreal and Toronto, are 
known as Metropolitan Divisions. The balance 
of the company’s territory is divided into the 
Eastern Division, with headquarters in Mont- 
real, the Central Division, with headquarters 
in Toronto, and the Western Division with 
headquarters at London. The General Plant 
Manager, as operating head of all the Plant 
activities in the five divisions, is located, with 
his Staff, in Montreal. The organization of the 
divisions and of the general office is carried 
along on parallel lines and one of the major 
departments in our organization is that of Em- 
ployment and safety. The telephone growth 


which followed the War was largely in urban 
territories, with rural and toll line development 
being more or less stabilized. The immediate 
result, was a particularly large increase in staff 
in the cities of Montreal and Toronto. At 
the present time, under the stimulus of greatly 
increased toll activities, an equally rapid 
growth is taking place in the forces of the 
other three divisions. Over the entire com- 
pany, plant forces increased from 2,750 people 
in 1922 to 5,500 at the close of 1928. Exactly 
100 per cent increase in seven years.’ If we 
add to this the nominal labour turnover for this 
period, we can have some idea of the total 
number of people passing through our plant 
organization in that time. 


During this period lost time accidents in the 
Plant Department were reduced from 45 per 
thousand employees in 1922 to just under 20 
per thousand in the past year 1928. At the 
beginning of our training campaign we perhaps 
were inclined, through necessity, to concentrate 
on mechanicai efficiency first, and our educa- 
tion in safety methods was more or less 
sketchy. We endeavoured to introduce the 
spirit of competition for good safety results 
as between divisions and districts, and the 
smaller areas, as well as between various voca- 
tional groups. A definite four years schedule 
of awards for the group supervisor was set 
up. For the first non accident year the super- 
visor In active charge of workmen was awarded 
a bronze lapel button. At the completion of 
the second non accident year the bronze button 
was replaced by a gold button. At the end 
of a third consecutive non accident year an 
award of an individual pocket book was made. 
Four non accident years earned for the super- 
visor a small silver cup suitably engraved. In 
addition to the individual awards each year 
banners were allotted to the different sections 
and groups, on which space was provided 
whereon the record of each month could be 
shown, 

This program undoubtedly produced results, 
but at the end of the four years we realized the 
necessity of even more intensive endeavour if 
we Were to satisfactorily cope with the acci- 
dent situation. It was the feeling of everyone, 
both employees and management, that the 
matter of safety was a major problem and 
should be dealt with as such. Headed by the 
general employment and safety supervisor, 
reporting to the general plant manager, a 
definite safety organization came into being, 
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and instruction in safety became a headliner 
in all training activities. With the whole 
hearted support of the entire organization we 
now attack this problem in the view point of 
— There is no Substitute for Safety.” 


Safety Organization 


The general responsibilities of our safety 
organization may be briefly summarized 
here :— 

(a) Responsibility for the successful carry- 
ing out of the safety program. 

(b) The inclusion of definite safety instruc- 
tions in all training courses whether for em- 
ployees or supervisors. In these courses we 
give much time to the education of the fore- 
men and workmen in safe handling and plan- 
ning of work. 

(c) The issuing of field educational literature 
beginning with a hand book on safety methods 
compiled jointly by the management and em- 
ployees. A feature at the present time is the 
sending out from our general office a Monday 
Morning Safety Talk which is distributed to 
every employee, and frequently based on sug- 
gestions contributed by the employees. 

(d) The observation of working practices 
with discussion and explanation of the safety 
features Involved. 

(e) Inspection of tools and equipment from 
a safety standpoint. 

(f) Supervision and analysis of accident, re- 
ports and investigation of all accidents for the 
discovery of the basic cause. 

(g) Supervision of the prompt reporting of 
dangerous plant conditions and setting up the 
proper methods of overcoming these conditions. 

(h) Organizing and carrying on adequate 
First Aid training with which is allied the duty 
of initiating competition in the various divi- 
slons between First Aid teams. 

(2) Making the question of accident preven- 
tion a live topic at all joint conference meet- 
ings between employees and management. 

In addition to our responsibilities towards 
the employee with regard to safety training, 
there is also our responsibility to the public 
in the safe operation of our motor vehicle fleet, 
which at the present time is one of the largest 
in the country. In addition to the “Govern- 
ment Permit,’ which all drivers must carry, 
our drivers also undergo an inspection by the 
chief vehicle supervisor in the division, who 
issues to them a certificate attesting the fact 
that the driver is a safe and responsible man. 
In the development of a safety organization, 
our company has not perhaps proceeded as far 
as other operating companies, but we are on 
our way. In the three divisions outside of the 
Metropolitan areas where the rapid expansion 
of toll program is now the major activity, 


safety supervisors are being added to the staff 
of the division employment supervisor. These 
men will visit the construction forces scattered 
throughout the territory and supervise and 
stimulate active safety training. In the Metro- 
politan divisions there is a safety supervisor 
on the staff of the employment supervisor, 
but as work and staff in these divisions is con- 
centrated in a relatively small area, we are 
proceeding, generally, along the lines of mak- 
ing every foreman a safety supervisor. Ag a 
sample of an intensive safety organization I 
might mention a typical layout of the general 
plant manager’s area in another operating com- 
pany. In this territory there are 21 people 
classed as safety supervisors. 

For a period of 8 years there has been 100 
per cent growth in the company’s plant in 
Toronto, with a corresponding increase in staff. 
After 40 years of operation in the city of 
Toronto, there were 100,000 working tele- 
phones. Before the end of this present year, 
or covering a period of 8 years, this number 
will have reached 200,000. For this same 8 
year period plant forces in Toronto increased 
from 560 to approximately 1,300 people. In the 
face of this rapid growth, however, we have 
materially jmproved our performance in Acci- 
dent Prevention. In 1922 we had 3-75 acci- 
dents per 100 employees. For the year 1928, 
the figure was -60. The years 1925 and 1926 
showed even better results than last year. 
We have recently completed a period of 155 
days without a lost time accident and so far 
have had but one in the current year. 


Safety Education 


Education of the new employee begins with 
his engagement, when he is placed for two 
weeks in our plant school, under skilled in- 
structors who are practical telephone men. 
Here he is given elementary itraining in hig job 
under these subject—(a) Technical training; 
(b) General knowledge of company’s policy; 
(c) Safety methods. In teaching safety 
methods the employee is first given instruction 
with our Safety Code Book as a manual. As 
he proceeds in the course of practical work 
assigned to him in the school, the lessons 
of the Code Book are applied as he goes 
along. During the course he is also given 
some simple lessons in First Aid and before 
leaving the school, as part of his final ex- 
amination, he is called upon to show that he 
has grasped the principles of safety as outlined 
to him. When he goes out on the job he is 
given his pocket “Safety Token” and his fore- 
man continues his education. Each Monday 
morning, when the weekly Safety Talk is 
issued, it is the foreman’s duty to discuss the 
message with his group and see that it is 
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thoroughly understood. The new employee’s 
training course covers a period of two years, 
during which time he is under the close obser- 
vation of his immediate foreman, and is also 
returned to the plant school at periodical in- 
tervals for further instruction when safety is 
again made a feature of the course. 

During this time he is induced to enter one 
of our First Aid classes, which are carried on 
during the winter months. The Toronto staff 
to-day are 100 per cent First Aiders, and 50 

.per cent of the staff have taken more than one 

course 'In the practice of First Aid. We con- 
sider that a knowledge of First Aid is an 
essential factor in Accident Prevention as it 
brings home clearly to the employee the fact 
that an accident is a personal painful busi- 
ness, aS well as an economic waste. A know- 
ledge of First Aid also enables our employees 
who are scattered throughout the city to ren- 
der valuable assistance in emergency to the 
public. ‘Many fine tributes to the work of 
this kind reach us from time to time. Through 
the medium of a small monthly publication 
issued in the Toronto Division, which reaches 
every employee, we endeavour to keep alive 
interest in safety. By this means we keep 
the Division performance constantly before 
the employee and endeavour to build up and 
hold a definite safety morale throughout the 
gang. This publication reaches the employee’s 
home and carries the message directly into his 
family life. 


Investigation of Accidents 


At all Joint Conference Committee meet- 
ings between the representatives of the various 
groups and management, discussion is always 
introduced on the topic of safety and the 
performance of the Division in this respect. 
All accidents, whether involving loss of time 
or classed as “no lost time acidents”, are in- 
vestigated by a committee drawn from fellow 
workers of the employee and management 
representatives. This committee endeavours 
to bring out all facts connected with the 
accident with a view of preventing future 
repetitions. The findings of the committee 
are published in our monthly organ and in this 
manner reach all employees. The committee 
deals only with the basic cause of the accident 
and 1s not concerned with any disciplinary 
action which may be necessary, this being the 
function of management. 2 


Training Supervisors 


: With the supervisory staff, Safety education 
1S a continuous performance. We are oper- 
ating a Foreman’s Training Conference in 
groups of not more than twelve people, under 
the direction of a trained leader. The confer: 
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ence lasts for two weeks and all supervisors 
must attend. These conferences are designed 
for the specific purpose of development of 
leadership qualities. In all the subjects dis- 
cussed the application of Safety is a leading 
topic. In Toronto during the fall and winter 
months, monthly meetings of all supervisors 
are held and at these meetings accident pre- 
vention and safety methods are always a head 
line subject. Weekly meetings are held with 
all department heads and the status of our 
safety program is discussed. This group is 
also in receipt of all general office summaries 
and details regarding accidents throughout the 
entire company. The results of these studies 
and analysis of accidents are passed down the 
line of organization to all supervisors. A 
safe job requires a safe plant, and a routine 
has been set up for the reporting of all 
hazardous plant conditions. It is the manage- 
ment’s duty to see that recommendations look- 
ing towards the elimination of hazards are 
given attention promptly. The engineers 
charged with the design of the plant, therefore, 
become deeply involved jn this question and a 
new plant must be designed as a safe plant 
in order that we may hold the confidence of 
the employee and prove to them that we 
are working with them to the same common 
end. 

A recent survey on the origin of accidents, 
issued by the Travellers’ Insurance Company 
of Hartford, established that 98 per cent of 
all accidents are preventable. If this be 
correct and there appears no good reason for 
questioning it, we have a long hard road 
ahead of us all, if we are to eliminate this 98 
per cent. Any ideas which we have set forth in 
this paper can only be looked upon as a 
means to an end, and that is, to create in the 
mind of every employee a “safety conscious: 
ness.” This may be defined as a sub-con- 
scious mental attitude which precedes every 
operation with “Stop: am I doing this in a 
safe way?” 





The City Council of Edmonton, Alberta, is 
reported to be preparing a bylaw providing for 
the licensing of master painters in the city. 
The Master Painters’ Association is support- 
ing the movement, and asks further that pro- 
vision should be made in the bylaw for re- 
quiring Master painters to report to the health 
department all buildings and dwellings which 
they found to be in an unsanitary or verminous 
condition and also draw the attention of the 
proper authorities to fire hazards. It was 
also urged that this bylaw would prevent un- 
fair competition by fly-by-night painters who 


did not pay workmen’s compensation, business 
tax ete., 
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STEEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Employees’ Pension and Benefit Plans 


“pee Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 

established on December 1, 1928, an em- 
ployees benefit plan, supplementing the firm’s 
pension plan, which has been in operation 
since January 1, 1920. 


Benefit Plan 


The objects of the new plan are to provide: 
(1) death benefits, payable to widows and de- 
pendents; (2) total and permanent disability 
benefits; (3) sickness benefits to provide em- 
ployees with a certain income when sick, or 
when disabled by an accident that is not 
covered by the terms of any Workmen’s 
Compensation law; (4) medical benefits to 
provide employees with medical attendance 
when sick, and under certain conditions to 
pay hospital charges, specialists’ fees, etc. All 
employees who have been continuously in the 
employ of the company for one year after De- 
cember 1, 1927, are eligible for membership. 
The membership is divided into four classes as 
follows:— 

Class A consisting of members 18 years of 
age and over who are paid wages at an hourly 
or piece-work rate; Class B members 18 years 
of age and over, paid a monthly or semi- 
monthly salary, as straight time employees, 
whether engaged in the works or in the Jffices 
of the company; Class C members under 18 
years of age, who are paid wages on an hourly 
or piece-work rate; Class D members under 
18 years of age on a monthly or semi-monthly 
salary as straight time employees, whether 
engaged in the works or in the offices of the 
company. 

Benefits are the same in all groups with the 
exception that sick benefits are not applicable 
to classes B and D. Contributions to the bene- 
fit plan are made by the employee members 
and the company. The employees contribu- 
tions range from 70 cents per month for 
Classes A and B, to 35 cents per month for 
Classes C and D, these amounts being de- 
ducted from the wages or salary. The fact 
that a participant may be drawing disability 
benefits under the plan does not relieve him 
from payment of contributions during sick 
disability. The company administers the plan, 
and with the exception of these nominal con- 
tributions pay all expenses of operation and 
benefits as outlined below. 

The death benefit is extended to those who 
become pensioners of the company under its 
Pension Scheme after December 1, 1928, with- 
out payment on the part of the pensioners. 


Amount of Benefits—In case of death, the 
sum of $500 is paid to the beneficiaries of the 
deceased employee. In event of a member 
becoming totally and permanently disabled 
before the age of sixty years, he will receive 
benefits at the rate of $25 per month up to 
the amount of $500 in lieu of death benefit. 
If the member recovers from such disability 
before the full amount has been paid on ac- 
count of his disability, the amount remaining 
will be continued as a death benefit. If the 
member should die before the full amount has 
been paid in this manner, the amount remain- 
ing will be paid in a lump sum to his bene- 
ficilary. 

Sickness benefits are paid at the rate of $10 
per week for Class A, and $5 per week for 
Class C employees for a period not longer 
than thirteen weeks for any one sickness dur- 
ing any consecutive twelve months and no 
payments are made for the first seven days of 
sickness. 

Classes B and D are paid salary or wages 
for a period not longer than thirteen weeks 
Gineluding the first seven days) for any one 
sickness during any consecutive twelve months. 
Sickness benefits will not be paid in dental 
cases. 

Members are entitled to medical attendance 
for a period not longer than 14 weeks from 
date of disablement by a qualified practitioner 
appointed by the company. 

When so recommended by the medical offi- 
cer, members are entitled to hospital benefits 
for a period of three weeks for any one sick- 
ness during a period of twelve months. On 
recommendation of the medical officer the 
member shall be entitled to receive payments 
or the attention of a specialist according to a 
cost schedule. Medical attendance does not 
include the attention of a dentist. No bene- 
fits are payable when disability is due to in- 
toxication or misconduct. 

It is stipulated that members shall not be 
entitled to benefit if they decline to permit the 
medical officer to make, or have made by any 
other physician, such examination as he may 
deem necessary to ascertain their condition 
when claiming disability. Disabled members 
must take proper care of themselves and have 
proper treatment. Benefits will be discon- 
tinued to members who refuse or neglect to 
follow the recommendations of the medical 
officer. 

Termination of Membership—Membership 
terminates automatically and contemporan- 
eously with employment. The time when the 
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termination of a member’s employment or 
membership takes effect is the time when he 
ceases work or the duties incidental to his 
employment. 

Neither the creation of the Plan nor any act 
in connection therewith at any time, either 
by the Trustee or the Company’s officers or 
employees, is to affect the terms of employ- 
ment of any employee. All employees remain 
subject to discharge as always, in the same 
manner and to the same extent as if the plan 
had never been created. 


Pension Plan 

The object of the pension p/an is to afford 
facilities for retiring and paying pensions to 
employees of the company, who, by long and 
faithful service, have earned an honorable 
retirement. For carrying out the plan, the 
board of directors are empowered co appro- 
priate such sums of money as are necessary, 
and no contributions to the fund are required 
from employees. 

Those eligible for pension include both male 
and female employees whose term of employ- 
ment has been continuous for 25 years or 
more. Continuous employment is defined us 
meaning service with the company continu- 
ously without a break of any kind, except on 
leave of absence, sickness, injury or necessary 
temporary lay-off on account of reduction of 


force or for any other reason, all such cases 
to be subject to the discretion of the Board, 
and such absence may at the discretion of the 
pension committee be deducted in computing 
the length of service. In any other case, if 
a person is re-employed after such a break in 
the continuity of his service, for the purpose 
of this pension plan he is considered as a new 
employee. The retiring age limit is 65 years 
for male employees and 55 years for female 
employees. 

Provision is made for retirement, under cer- 
tain conditions, after 10 years service in the 


‘ event of an employee becoming disabled in 


the performance of his regular duties so as to 
preclude resuming work. 

The amount of pension is determined by 
multiplying an amount equal to one per cent 
of an employee’s average wage during the last 
10 years of service by the number of years of 
continuous service. The total represents the 
annual pension which is paid in monthly in- 
stalments. It is stipulated that no pension 
allowance shall exceed $1,000 per annum, or 
be less than $240 per annum. All pensions are 
paid to the pensioner personally, and the pro- 
portion of unpaid pension due to a deceased 
employee up to and including the date of 
death may be paid to his or her heirs as the 
pension committee shall decide. 





NOVA SCOTIA LIGHT, HEAT AND POWER COMPANY 


Plan for Pensions, Sickness Benefits, and Group Insurance 


HE Nova Scotia Light and Power Com- 
pany Limited gave effect on May 1, 1929, 

to a plan providing for pensions and sick- 
ness benefits and employees’ group insurance. 
The cost of pensions amd sickness benefits 
is to be met entirely by the company, while 
group insurance will be made available to all 
employees of less than retirement age, not 
members of the Employees’ Mutual Benefit 
Association, at a cost to them of 75 cents per 
month, per $1,000 of insurance, the company 
contributing the remaining cost. However, as 
a prerequisite to receipt of pensions or sick 
benefits, employees will lbe required to sub- 
scribe to the group insurance plan on or before 
July 1, 1929, or new employees within three 
months of the date of their employment, and 
to ‘continue throughout their employment or 
until they have attained retirement age, to 
contribute to the cost of same. Binployees 
now members of the Employees’ Mutual 
Benefit Association may continue their mem- 
bership in that association and such employees 
will ‘be entitled to pension, but not to sickness 
benefits or group insurance under ¢l 


his plan. 
They may, however, at any 


time resign from 


The amount of insurance 


length of 


for five years service and over. 


the Emiployees’ Mutual Benefit Association, 
and in leu of their membership therein sub- 


scribe to the group insurance plan and will 
then become eligible for sick benefits as well 
as pensions. 


Group Insurance:—The group insurance 
plan became effective on May 1, 1929. The 
contribution required from an employee is 
75 cents per month per $1,000 of insurance. 
which can be 
by an employee depends upon the 
employment of such employee. To 
employees with over three months’ service, 
the amount of imsurance is $500, and the 
amount increases according to graded periods 
of service until the total of $1,000 insurance 
Insurance 
under the group life insurance plan is pay- 
able in the event of death resulting from 
sickness or accident. In the event of an 
employee becoming permanently disabled as a 
result of sickness or non-occupational accident 
he will be entitled to receive the full amount 
of insurance then effective on his life, in 


accordance with provisions set forth in the 
policy, ’ 


obtained 


gp eerie ees 
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Pension plan:—The pension plan provides 
for payment of an allowance to employees 
upon retirement in their old age, the retire- 
ment age for women being fixed at 60 years, 
and for men at 65 years. All employees who 
on May 1, 1929, had reached retirement age 
and whose term of employment is ten years 
or more will become eligible for pension upon 
retirement. All other employees, upon at- 
tainment of retirement age, whose term of 
employment at that time is ten years or more, 
will become eligible for pension upon retire- 
ment, provided only that they have taken 
out and continued insurance under the group 
insurance plan. 

Supplementing the disability benefit pay- 
ment under the group insurance plan, with 
the approval of the board of directors, any 
employee who has become totally disabled as 
a result of sickness or injury, (other than by 
accidental injury arising out of and in the 
course of employment by the company) and 
whose term of employment has been ten or 
more years, may be retired from active service 
and granted a pension. If a pension is 
granted it is for such period as the committee 
may determine. If, at any time during such 
period, the employee recovers sufficiently to 
resume active work, the pension is to be dis- 
continued. If the employee re-enters the 
service of the company at the time such pen- 
sion is discontinued, he thereupon becomes 
eligible for benefits under this plan, and the 
period of absence is considered as leave of 
absence and not as a break in the continuity 
of the employee’s service. 

The amount of pension is based on one per 
cent of an employee’s average annual pay 
during the ten years previous to retirement, 
the minimum pension payable to employees 
with 20 or more years of service being $240. 
It is further stipulated that no pension shall 
exceed an amount equal to 50 per cent of the 
average annual pay during the next ten years 
preceding retirement. 


Sickness Benefits:—The sickness benefit plan 
provides for the payment of weekly benefits to 
an employee on account of physical inability 
to work by reason of sickness or non- 
occupational accident. Sickness includes in- 
jury other than accidental injury arising out 
of and in the course of employment by the 
company and for which benefits are received 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The following is the scale of sickness dis- 
ability benefits:— 

One year’s service and over, $15 per week 
for 4 weeks, then $7.50 for & weeks; two years’ 
service and over, $15 per week for 5 weeks, 
then $7.50 for 10 weeks; three years’ service 
and over, $15 per week for 6 weeks, then $7.50 


for 12 weeks; four years’ service and over $15 
per week for 7 weeks, then $7.50 for 14 weeks; 
five years’ service and over, $15 per week for 
8 weeks, then $7.50 for 16 weeks. 

Such payments terminate when the disability 
ceases and will in no case extend beyond the 
periods mentioned above. 

It is emphasized that “disability” employees 
must take care of themselves and have proper 
treatment. 

Disability due to intoxication, or immorality, 
or narcotics, or to fighting, unless in self de- 
fence, involves loss of the right of benefits. 


Pension Plan of Mond Nickel Company 


The Mond Nickel Company, of which Lord 
Melchett is chairman, introduced a new pen- 
sion scheme at their nickel works at Clydach, 
near Swansea, South Wales, on June 1. The 
plan ig non-contributory, and is to be con- 
tinued indefinitely, and all employees are 
eligible for membership. There is provision 
for retiring after 20 years’ service, for dis- 
ability benefit after 10 years if totally and 
permanently disabled from any cause and 
benefit is to be paid on the death of a mem- 
ber either in active service or if a pensioner. 

Sixty-five is the minimum age for retire- 
ment for men and 60 for women. If an 
employee has put in 30 years’ service and 
earned an average of £3 10s. per week for five 
years before retirement he will receive a pen- 
sion of £55 10s. a year. Under the disability 
provisions a member with 20 years’ service 
and the same average pay will get the last- 
named amount of pension. On the death of 
a member in active service his relatives will 
receive £60, and should he leave dependents 
there will be additional death benefit. When 
a pensioner dies £60 will be paid to his bene- 
ficlaries. 

A memorandum on the rules and financial 
provisions of industrial pension plans has re- 
cently been prepared and published by the 
Industrial Relations Section of Princeton 
University. It is a survey of “existing studies 
of the subject for the benefit of those con- 
cerned with the problem of industrial pen- 
sions who have but little time to give to 
research.” The phases of the problem with 
which the memorandum deals are the rates 
of pension allowed, the length of service re- 
quired, and the method of financing pension 
plans. It does not touch on the question of 
the economic justification of pensions either 
when maintained by employers or by the 
State. In conclusion, there is presented an 
analysis of the outstanding provisions of rep- 
resentative industrial pension plans. 
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DAIRY INDUSTRY IN CANADA 


Statistics of dairy factories in Canada for 
1927, prepared by the Dairy Statistics Section 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in col- 
laboration with the dairy branches of the 
various provincial departments of agriculture, 
indicate the development of the industry, 
which has become one of the most important 
in the Dominion. It is pointed out that the 
statistics in this report relate solely to the 
production of dairy factories; they do not 
include butter made on the farm and known 
as “dairy butter” and home-made cheese. The 
Census of 1921 showed that the production of 
dairy butter in 1920 was 103,487,506 pounds, 
and of home-made cheese, 533,561 pounds, 
these quantities representing respectively 48 
and 0.3 per cent of the totals. 

Complete statistics of the production of 
dairy factories date from 1900 when the total 
value of the products was $29,731,922. In 
1927 the value of the products of dairy fac- 
tories was $135,910,930, representing an in- 
crease of $106,179,008 or 357 per cent during 
the twenty-seven years. In recent years there 
has been a large increase in the production of 
condensed milk. The first milk condensing 
plant was established at Truro, N.S., in 1883, 
and there are now in Canada twenty-seven 
plants for the manufacture of condensed and 
evaporated milk and milk powder. The value 
of these products in 1900 was $269,520, and 
1927 the value was $10,186,312. 

The value of all dairy products in Canada 
in 1927 is estimated at $253,736,605, distributed 
as follows: creamery butter 176,978,947 lbs., 
value $65,709,986; dairy butter (estimated) 
95,000,000 Ibs., value $30,435,121; factory 
cheese 138,056,908 lbs. value $25,522,148; 
home-made cheese (estimated) 415,417 Ibs., 
value $70,654: miscellaneous factory products 
$18,879,335 and milk consumed fresh or other- 
wise used (estimated) 471,350,310 gallons, 
value $113,119,361. 

The per capita consumption of butter in 
Canada in 1927 is estimated at 28.88 Ibs., and 
the consumption of cheese at 3.38 Ibs. 

Establishments and Patrons—The total 
number of dairy establishments in operation in 
Canada in 1927 was given as 2,899, compris- 
ing 1,266 creameries, 1,334 cheese factories, 
272 gombined butter and cheese factories, and 
27 condenseries. Compared with the preceding 
year, the number of creameries shows a de- 
crease of 8; cheese factories, a decrease of 84; 
combined butter and cheese factories a de- 
crease of 62; and condenseries an increase of 
1; making a decrease for all factories of 148. 

The number of patrons (farmers who supply 
milk and cream to dairy factories) in 1927 
was 310,822, compared with 330,382 in 1926 


and 317,762 in 1925. The industry paid to 
the patrons in 1927 a total of $97,157,214, an 
increase over the year 1926 of $1,507,961, but 
a decrease from the year 1925 of $4,705,273. 
The patrons of creameries in 1927 received 
$63,346,230; of cheese factories, $19,980,023; 
of combined butter and cheese factories, 
$6,850,956; and of condenseries, $6,980,005. 
The average price paid for the milk per 100 
Ibs. was $1.65 in 1927, $1.53 in 1926 and $1.74 
in 1925. The cream was paid for at an aver- 
age price per lb. of butter-fat of 364 cents in 
1927, 35 cents in 1926 and 36 cents in 1925. 

Total value of products—The total value 
of all products of dairy factories in 1927 was 
135,910,930, an increase over the preceding 
year of two and a half million dollars. The 
value of the butter production represents 
48 per cent of the total value of products, 
while the relation of each of the other items to 
total value of product is as follows: cheese, 
19 per cent; condensed products, 8 per cent; 
ice cream, 5 per cent; milk and cream sold, 
19 per cent; and sundry products, 1 per cent. 
The average value of output per factory in 
1927 was $46,882, compared with $43,765 in 
1926 and $45,910 in 1925. 

Capital—The value of the capital invest- 
ment of the industry in 1927 was $50,805,132, 
compared with $47,091,589 in 1926 and 
$44,307,558 in 1925. These totals comprise the 
value of land, buildings and machinery, ma- 
terials and products on hand and cash and 
operating accounts. The average value of 
capital per establishment was $17,525, com- 
pared with $15,455 in 1926 and $14,710 in 19925. 

Employees and Salaries and Wages.—The 
returns of dairy factories for all provinces ex- 
cepting Quebec classify the employees either 
as salaried employees or as wage-earners. The 
first classification includes superintendents, 
managers, head butter and cheese makers, 
clerks, stenographers, etc., and the second 
comprises assistant butter and cheese makers 
and factory helpers, For Quebec no classifi- 
cation is made in this respect and all of the 
employees in that province are included in 
the tables as wage-earners. In 1927, the num- 
ber of persons classified as salaried employees 
was 4,469 and the number as wage-earners, 
7,491, a total of 11,960 compared with a total 
of 12,069 in 1926. The statistics of employ- 
ment of wage-earners by months (in the case 
a ee of all employees) show July with 

= persons as the month of highest em- 
ployment, and January and February each 
with 4,566 as the months of lowest employ- 
ment. The total amount paid to all em- 


ployees in 1927 was $12,181 080 ¢ EA : 
$12,398,490 in 1926, 80 compared with 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference 


HE Twelfth Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened at Geneva, 
Switzerland, on May 30th. It is hoped to have 
a comprehensive article in the July issue of the 
Lasour GazeTTs dealing with the proceedings 
of this Conference, which include consideration 
of the following subjects: prevention of indus- 
trial accidents (final discussion); protection 
against accidents of workers engaged in loading 
or unloading ships (final discussion); forced 
labour (first discussion) ; and hours of work of 
salaried employees (first discussion). 


Joint Maritime Commission 

The Joint Maritime Commission of the In- 
ternational Labour Office met in Paris from 
April 18 to 20, with representatives of ship 
owners and seamen in attendance, as well as 
members representing the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office. The Com- 
mission took note of the progress made during 
the past year of the ratification of maritime 
Conventions, the number of ratifications hayv- 
ing risen from 76 to 97. The agenda of the 
Conference comprised a discussion of hours of 
work, offences committed at sea, and accidents 
to dockers. 

Draft Convention on Minimum Wage 

Fixing Machinery 

According to information received in the 
International Labour Office from Berlin, the 
German Reichstag has approved the Draft 
Convention concerning the creation of mini- 
mum wage fixing machinery which was adopted 
iby the International Labour Conference at its 
Eleventh ‘Session held in Geneva last year. 
This Convention had previously been ap- 
proved by the Reichsrat, and it may there- 
fore be assumed that its ratification by Ger- 
many will follow shortly. 

The ‘Convention, it will be recalled, aims at 
the removal in all countries of some of the 
worst forms of the evil known as “sweating.” 
Each State which ratifies it undertakes to 
create machinery whereby minimum rates of 
wages can be fixed for workers employed in 
trades or parts of trades (especially the home- 
working trades) in which no arrangements 
exist for the effective regulation of wages by 
collective agreement or otherwise and wages 
are exceptionally low. Each country is free 
to decide the nature and form of the machin- 
ery, the methods to be followed, and the 
trades to which it should be applied; it must, 
however, present an annual report to the In- 
ternational Labour Office giving a list of the 
trades covered, the methods adopted, and the 
results obtained. A bill is also at present be- 


fore the Chamber of Deputies in France to 
authorize the ratification of the Convention. 
No pronouncement of policy has yet been 
made by Great Britain, to whose initiative 
the Convention is primarily due. 

Minimum wage laws are already in existence 
in seven of the provinces of Canada. 


Report of the Director on His Visit to 
China 


The Director of the International Labour 
Office, Mr. Albert Thomas, has submitted a 
report to the Governing Body of his visit 
to the Far East some months ago. Mr. 
Thomas travelled to China by way of the 
Trans-Siberian Railway, arriving on November 
15, 1928, and remaining there for three weeks. 
During this time he was accompanied by Mr. 
Chan, the Chinese member of the staff of the 
International Labour Office. Iit will be remem- 
bered that China has been a member of the 
organization from the beginning. At the 
Washington Conference the conditions in 
China were referred to in the report on coun- 
tries faced with special difficulties from ithe 
point of view of workers’ protection. Since 
then the progress achieved has been very un- 
certain. 

A new Labour ‘Code has been drafted and 
the Minister of Industry, Commerce and La- 
bour submitted the text to the Director of the 
International Labour Office and asked him to 
obtain the views of the Office on it. The 
Director has submitted the draft to experts 
on the staff of the Office and will communicate 
to the Chinese Government their remarks or 
suggestions, as requested. While in Nanking, 
Mr. Thomas drew the attention of the authori- 
ties concerned to the necessity of having well- 
organized inspection services in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the social legislation now in 
course of preparation. Up to the present 
China has sent only Government representa- 
tives to the International Labour Conference, 
but as a result of the conversations on this 
subject which the Director had at Nanking, it 
is hoped that at the next Session of the Con- 
ference the employers and workers will also be 
represented. 

The growing international importance of 
China makes it one of the countries about 
which exact information is most needed and it 
1s proposed to establish a correspondent’s 
office for the I.L.0. in China, which would have 
the duty of co-ordinating all the data, at 
present so irregular and fragmentary, which 
are available on conditions of labour in China 
and would serve as a link between the Inter- 
national Labour Office and the Chinese Gov- 
ernment. 
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Report on Unemployment 

A report on unemployment, embodying the 
results of researches undertaken by the In- 
ternational Labour Office, has been prepared 
for the information of the International La- 
bour Conference. It describes the influence 
exerted on unemployment by certain important 
international factors in the last few years, at 
the same time recognizing that in each coun- 
try unemployment results from a number of 
different causes, many of which are national in 
character. 

The report begins with an investigation into 
the influence of currency fluctuations, mani- 
fested in variations of the price level, and 
affecting all branches of production. It then 
proceds to study the conditions affecting the 
regularity of employment and business activity 
in certain industries, the industries selected 
for this purpose being coal and textiles. In 
the coal industry the leading factor of the 
sitaution is a productive capacity in excess of 
the demand, resulting in excessive competition 
between dfferent coal-producing countries, and 
in the consequent unemployment of the work- 
ers now of one country, now of another; in 
the textile industry, it is shown how the 
development of new undertakings in certain 
countries has closed the former outlets of 
other nations which have not yet adapted 
themselves to the new situation thus created. 
The question of the international distribution 
of labour is then discussed, and it is shown 
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that the unemployment existing in certain 
countries may be ascribed to an unstable 
equilibrium between the quantity of labour 
available and the productive capacity of the 
country. Incidentally it is stated that inter- 
national movements of Jabour are more often 
due to the attraction of the country of immi- 
gration than to the outward thrust of over- 
population, and in this connection the legis- 
lative steps taken by several States in recent 
years to adapt migration movements to the 
needs of their labour markets are described, 
the suggestion being made that there is an 
evident necessity for international agreements 
by which the interests of over-populated and 
under-populated countries and of the workers 
themselves may be brought into harmony. 


Publications 


Occupation and Health—A further series 
of brochures of “ Occupation and Health,” the 
Encyclopaedia of Hygiene, Pathology and 
Social Welfare, which is in course of publi- 
cation by the International Labour Office, 
has just appeared. It comprises monographs 
on: Calcium and Calcium Carbide; Camphor 
(Synthetic); Canning and Food Preserving 


Industries; Cantharides and ‘Carbanilide; 
Cements; Chlorates, Chlorides (Alkaline) 
and Chloroform; ‘Chloropicrine, Chromium 


and ‘Chromates; Cocaine, Cochineal, Codeine, 
Colcothar and (Colocynthine; and Copper 
Boiler Making. 


CONVENTION OF ONTARIO SUPERINTENDENTS OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE OF CANADA 


CONFERENCE of the Superintendents 

of the Ontario offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada was held at Toronto on 
June 4-7. This conference was held simultane- 
ously with the Sixteenth Annual Convention 
of the Association of Governmental Officials in 
Industry of the United States and Canada,* and 
some of the sessions of both conferences were 
held jointly. Besides round table discussions 
on matters directly affecting the administration 
of the employment offices, in which all of the 
superintendents engaged, addresses were deliv- 
ered to the employment officials on matters 
relating to their work as follows:— 

_The Ontario Apprenticeship Act and its rela- 
tion to the Employment Service, by Mr. A. W. 
Crawford, Ontario Inspector of Apprenticeship 
Toronto. ; 

oe = an aid to employment man- 
agers, by Mr. F. D. Jaco’ g riti 

aes b, handwriting expert, 

ee employment in_ industry, 

ore, President of the Trades 

and Labour Congress of Canada, Ottawa, and 





*The proceedings i ; 
lined on page 629, Bey ais POReUviOnie ate oe 


Mr. S. J. McLean, President of Canada Pack- 
ers, Toronto. 

Some facts and reflections regarding employ- 
ment and unemployment statistics, by Mr. 
R. A. Rigg, Director of the Employment Ser- 
vice of Canada, Ottanva. 

A decade of Employment Office work in On- 
tario, by Mr. H. C. Hudson, Superintendent, 
Ontario Public Employment Offices, Toronto. 

The Employment Service from the point of 
view of the employer, by Mr. E. H. Brown, 
Secretary of the Employment Committee, 
American Cyanamid Co., Niagara Falls. 

Industrial placement work, by Mr. J. Francis, 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada, Toronto. 

Hon. Dr. Forbes Godfrey, M.D., Ontario 
Minister of Health and Labour, and Mr. J. H. 
13h Ballantyne, Deputy Minister of Labour for 
Ontario, were present at the opening session 
of the Superintendents’ meeting. Mr. H. C. 
Hudson, B.A., general superintendent of the 
Ontario Employment Offices, was the presiding 
officer throughout the sessions. The Employ- 
ment Service Branch of the Department. of 


Labour was represented by Mr. R 1 
3 RAS 
Director, and Mr. VeGe Phelan ce 
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EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN CANADA DURING APRIL 


HE following information as to the em- 
ployment situation in Canada is based 
upon reports from four sources:— 

(1) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves reports each month from most of the 
larger employers of labour throughout Can- 
ada in all industries except agriculture, fish- 
ing, hunting and highly specialized business, 
the returns representing firms employing fif- 
teen workers or more. The number of firms 
so reporting in April was 6,636, their employ- 
ees numbering 991,098 persons. 

(2) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from local trade unions throughout Can- 
ada, showing the number of their members 
who were unemployed in the period under 
review. The number of unions reporting for 
April was 1,661, having an aggregate member- 


ship of 188,874 persons. It should be under- 
stood that the report on the number of unem- 
ployed workers refers only to organized labour, 
no figures being available as to the number of 
unorganized workers who were without em- 
ployment; 

(3) The Department of Labour receives re- 
ports from the 64 offices of the Employment 
Service of Canada showing the number of 
applications for work, the existing vacancies 
and the number of workpeople placed in posi- 
tions. 

(4) The Dominion Bureau of Statistics re- 
celves each month detailed statistics from 61 
cities throughout Canada, showing the value 
of permits granted during the period for 
various classes of building construction. 


Employment Situation at the Beginning of May, 1929, as reported by 
Employers 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated reports from 6,636 firms who reported 
a decidedly upward movement in employment 
on May 1; the payrolls of these employers 
were increased by 49,449 persons ‘to 991,093 on 
the date under review, when the index, reflect- 
ing the gain of nearly six per cent, rose to 
116-2, as compared with 110-4 on April 1, and 
with 106-8, 101-8, 95-4, 91-9, 92-9, 92-5, 84-3 
and 85-1 on May 1, 1928, 1927, 1926, 1925, 
1924, 1923, 1922 and 1921, respectively. There 
was, therefore, an increase in employment of 
over nine per cent as compared with the same 
date of Jast year. The accompanying chart 
shows the favourable situation as compared 
with earlier years of the record. 

Manufacturing, construction and transporta- 
tion recorded unusually pronounced improve- 
ment, while large gains were also noted in 
mining, trade, services and communications. 
On the other hand, there was seasonal curtail- 
ment in logging and coal mining. 


Employment by Economic Areas 


Heightened activity was reported in all 
provinces, but Quebec and Ontario registered 
the largest increases. 


Maritime Provinces—Additions to staffs 
were indicated in the Maritime Provinces, 
where 583 firms reported 72,596 employees, or 
820 more than in their last return. This gain 
was smaller than that indicated on May 1 
last year, but the index then was lower. Con- 
struction showed the greatest advances on the 
date under review; manufacturing, especially 


in lumber and fish-preserving plants, also 
showed important gains, while transportation 
and logging were seasonally slacker. 


Quebec-——General improvement was recorded 
in Quebec, according to 1,494 employers with 
264,457 workers, as against 248,823 in the pre- 
ceding month. Large increases were recorded 
in manufacturing, transportation and construc- 
tion and maintenance, and there were smaller 
gains in trade, mining, communications and 
logging, those in the last-named being due to 
river drives. Employment was in greater 
volume than on the corresponding date a year 
ago, when the indicated increase was consider- 
ably smaller. 

Ontario—The expansion in Ontario on May 
1, 1929, was the largest reported in any month 
since the record was {begun in 1920; 22,355 
persons were added to the working forces of 
the 3,003 co-operating firms, who had 482,398 
employees. Manufacturing, construction and 
‘transportation registered the most pronounced 
increases, but the movement was also upward 
in mining, communications and trade. while 
logging was seasonally slacker. The situation 
was decidedly better than on May 1 in any 
other year since 1920. 


Prairie Provinces—Manufacturing, trans- 
portation, trade, communications, services 
and construction showed heightened activity, 
the advance in the last-named being most 
marked. ‘Statements were tabulated from 902 
employers, whose staffs rose from 129,428 per- 
sons on April 1, to 135,647 on the date under 
review. This expansion was on a slightly 
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eginni April 1. Most of the improvement 
ea pace ai te Tee Aor cease = construction and transportation. 
British Columbia—The improvement in The gain involved rather fewer workers than 
British Columbia was more pronounced than that recorded on May 1, 1928, when the index 
in the spring of last year, when the index was was lower. 
lower. An aggregate payroll of a TS Toronto —Manufacturing, transportation and 
ee ne by a (ue ue ee trade reported important increases in personal 
yho ha the preced: . Manu- . Pe 3 ee 
tind Me oe rae decidedly 1 a eee ‘to om ee 
busier, especially marked advances taking ae noe OV ETS Se OSS aa : mae spel a o 
place in the last-named; mining, communica- , porns: ae Compe ene : 
the beginning of April. This expansion re 


i d transportation were also busier, : 
aoe Rate ao ae dull. sulted in a higher level of employment than 
Table I gives index numbers ‘by economic in the spring of any other year since 1922, when 


areas. data for this city were first compiled. 


EMPLOYMENT IN CANADA AS REPORTED BY EMPLOYERS 


Nore—The curve is based on the number of employees at work on the first day of the month 
as indicated by the firms reporting, in comparison with the average number of employees 
they reported during the calendar year 1926 as 100. 
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Employment by Cities Ottawa—Lumber mills and construction 


The eight cities for which separate retums Tegistered the bulk of the improvement in 
are tabulated showed considerably increased Ottawa, where the advance involved a slightly 
activity, Montreal firms adding an especially smaller number of persons than that noted on 
large number to their staffs. ~ May 1 of last year. Statistics were tabulated 

Montreal—Transportation, manufacturing from 138 firms employing 12,813 persons, com- 
and construction recorded the greatest advances 27d With 11,528 on April 1. The index was 
in Montreal, where 800 employers added 7297 at its maximum for the spring since the record 
workers to their payrolls, bringing them to for this city was commencad. 


135,625 at the beginning of May. Smaller i Hami i 
; be g ay. © n- Tamalton.— e ing 
creases were indicated on the same date last eee oe 


39,067 persons was orte pa 
ae me Ge a oe at 105-9, as com- cane anil Aa ae 

4 On May 1, 1929, 1. Manufacturers were decidedly busier while 
only slight changes were noted in other Broneel 
Employment was in greater volume than in 


Quebec—Statemenits were tabulated from 
103 firms with 10,862 employees, ag against 
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Nore: ‘‘Relative Weight” in Tables I, II, IT and IV shows the proportion of employees in the indicated f indust 
to the total number of all employees reported in Canada on the date under review. eas cai. ik Sake so 


Taste I—~INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY ECONOMIC AREAS, (AVERAGE 1926=100) 

















—- Canada Maritime Quebec Ontario Prairie British 
Provinces Provinces | Columbia 
98-2 77-0 89-0 86-0 79-9 
92-4 77-4 87-8 83-0 81-0 
101-0 86-1 97-6 89-8 86-4 
96-9 86-3 91-7 93-6 80:7 
93-4 88-5 95-8 91-4 82-2 
92-5 89-1 95-6 88-9 86-2 
94-9 87-2 93-3 86-3 88-3 
98-9 89-7 95-6 88-7 91-2 
101-0 95-3 98-1 93-4 91-7 
101-6 95-9 97-4 98-4 93-8 
101-2 94-1 96-2 95°7 95-0 
97-2 93-2 94-7 93-2 94-0 
99-1 93-0 97-6 90-7 91-5 
93-9 92-6 96°3 93-4 90-6 
89-0 90-8 94-1 91-1 88-7 
88-1 81-0 86-7 87-5 82-4 
88-8 84-9 88:8 87-8 84-4 
91-7 85-4 90:5 84-4 87-0 
93-6 85-6 90-4 83-5 88-8 
97-2 89-8 93-4 87-4 93-3 
101-3 95-9 95-6 92-4 94-5 
111-6 96-4 97-8 95-2 95-8 
103-5 96-4 96°7 96°5 99-6 
99-2 96-6 98-7 95-3 101-3 
98-9 97-9 100-4 99-1 101°9 
96-0 96-4 99-8 98-4 98-9 
93-7 93-9 98-6 96-7 96-7 
94-7 86-5 91-9 94-4 89-2 
95-5 88-3 93-8 90-1 91-9 
99-6 89-6 95-0 88-0 91-6 
95-0 91-2 93-7 87-6 96-1 
94-1 94-4 96-3 91-8 100:7 
98-7 103-7 101-4 102-8 1035 
102-2 107-5 103-3 106°5 104-8 
106-1 108-2 103-0 105-8 107-2 
108-5 107-8 104-3 106+2 108-1 
105-8 107-8 105-1 109-2 105-8 
97-2 105-4 103-7 106°9 102-9 
95°5 102-7 103+1 104-7 100-0 
101-8 93-6 96-8 99-9 87-7 
98-3 95-3 98-3 96-4 90-8 
97-4 96-2 100-1 95-2 93-0 
97°8 94-6 1004 94-1 96:1 
100°5 100-6 104-5 99-0 99-4 
103-5 107°5 108-1 106-5 105°5 
112-8 109-6 108-9 110-7 109°1 
113-2 109-8 109-2 114-0 110-0 
112-2 110-5 110-5 114-4 108-7 
108-1 110-0 111-1 111-7 107-8 
100-1 110-2 109-8 110-7 104-2 

99-1 110:1 109-1 110°8 101: 
97-1 99-6 101-9 107°5 91-4 
97-0 101°6 104-9 103+2 93-5 
97-5 100-9 106°3 101-8 97:0 
98-5 99-2 106-0 101-9 100-0 
101°3 103-0 110-1 108-5 105+4 
107-2 110-7 115+5 121:5 109-9 
116:2 113-6 117-7 129-8 114-0 
117-0 114-1 119-6 132-5 116-4 
115-4 115-7 120-1 127°8 115°5 
114-9 114-3 121-2 126-4 114-0 
109-5 114-8 121-8 128°6 113+1 
108-1 112-6 120-5 125-3 107-9 
103-3 103-3 113-8 116-6 100-4 
104-6 105-9 117-0 113-1 96-4 
106-8 104-7 118-4 112°3 103-7 
107-5 101-1 117-4 113-9 106-0 
1 108-3 107°3 123-8 119-7 111-6 

Relative Weight of Employment by Districts as 

at May 1, 1929 Races a 2a ete hie atheists 100-0 7°3 26-7 43-6 13-7 8-7 
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S (AV 1B 1926= 
Tapte I.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY PRINCIPAL CITIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 
Montreal Quebec Toronto Ottawa Hamilton Windsor Winnipeg Vancouver 
SOS Qi lcltescie meres QR) Msc rsccreraterelleuaig ieee caiayetled sues |heisler=)e/ elke (cartels 90:7 82-6 
DOOM eyeternatetersl-Cerare 97-4 101-0 Ge Bien eretemiteteateiere 88-3 79°5 
O35! Talinaeree a eisielelere 94-5 104°7 OO SOM rructoieretesevaists 84-9 88-5 
92-9 92-9 96-0 97-8 SCE Taal larseeverexciaekare 87-4 90-0 
97-2 101-5 99-2 97-5 98-9 108-1 94-9 101-1 
. ‘ -g 
: : 99-7 93-0 98-0 57°5 101-6 92 
a8 83 99-3 95-0 98-0 96-4 99-8 96-4 
95-8 99-9 99-6 96-0 99-1 102-4 99-4 one 
98-0 102-6 102-5 98-1 101-4 77:1 Ree tore 
ee ee aes |e (ee eae a 
104-5 110-9 107: ‘ 2 BS : 
: : “7 104-4 106-1 
106:3 114-0 107-7 115-2 105-1 82 Hee 
: 116-7 107-8 117-7 107-1 85-8 106-0 
107-8 119-9 109-3 117-7 103-3 86-2 109-9 ee 
108:6 121-8 110-2 117-8 103 +5 83-0 108-7 1 ao 
109-4 123-9 109°5 113-1 106-3 81-4 108-2 99- 
108-7 119-9 110-5 108-3 107-3 84-2 111-5 98-7 
. . > 94-2 
“6 109-3 105-1 105-1 96-8 83-1 109-2 2 
oo 110-9 105-4 105-6 102-7 88-8 102-1 95-7 
101-0 106-3 106-4 105-2 101-7 103-4 101-9 99-0 
101-8 107-9 107-7 105-6 103-0 124-9 103-9 100-5 
105-9 112-8 110-2 120-8 104-8 136-4 108-7 104-8 
109-7 117-0 112-7 118-4 109-0 147:3 110-7 107-4 
110°4 131-6 112-8 1238-0 109-0 150-2 110-9 107-6 
112-1 130-2 113-6 126-1 111-8 165-0 111-2 111-7 
115-7 132-7 114-3 124-9 113-7 175-5 115-0 411-1 
114°3 131-0 117-0 119-8 112-7 174-8 115-8 110-6 
115-1 126-6 119-3 120-2 115-7 155-9 115-4 106-6 
113-0 122-1 120°5 115-1 118-0 142°5 116-8 102-8 
104-6 114-7 115:5 107-8 116-7 137-5 109-9 102-9 
106-9 114-3 115-9 110-3 120-3 159-6 108-1 100-4 
107-5 112-8 116-6 109-4 123-5 168-5 107-6 104-5 
108-2 116-2 118-6 111-2 126-1 177°3 108-0 107-7 
1 114-2 117-1 120-7 123 7 130-6 189-5 110-8 109-9 
sre ween of em- 
oyment by cities 
BS at May 1, 1929.... 13-7 1-1 12-4 13 3-9 2-3 3:2 2-9 











the same month of 1928, when the expansion 
indicated was not so pronounced. 


Windsor and the Adjacent Border Cities — 
Considerable improvement was shown in the 
Border Cities, chiefly in automobile factories, 
but also in construction. Returns were tabu- 
lated from 122! firms with 23,235 workers, com- 
pared with 21,810 in the preceding month. Em- 
ployment was more active than in any other 
month of the record. 


Winnipeg —Construction, manufacturing, 
trade and communications reported the most 
noteworthy expansion in Winnipeg; 315 em- 
ployers in that city added 782 persons to their 
staffs, bringing them to 32,066 on May 1. The 
situation was more favourable than on the 
same date last year, although somewhat larger 
gains had then been indicated. 


Vancowver—Manufacturing and road con- 
struction registered the greatest increases in 
Vancouver, where 272 firms employed an aggre- 
gate working force of 28,791 persons, compared 
with 28,017 on April 1. The index was higher 
than at the beginning of May of a year ago, 
when the trend was also upward. 


Index riumbers by cities are given in Table 
Il. 


Manufacturing 


Employment in manufactures showed an im- 
portant gain at the beginning of May; 4,041 
establishments reported 566,516 workers, com- 
pared with 550275 in the preceding month. 
The largest advances were in iron and steel 
works and in lumber mills, where they were of 
a seasonal character, but important expansion 
also took place in the fish-packing, pulp and 
paper, rubber, tobacco, distilled and malt liquor, 
building material, electric current, electrical 
apparatus, mineral product and non-ferrous 
metal groups. Boot and shoe and textile fac- 
tories, however, were slacker. Employment 
was in considerably greater volume than on 
May 1 in other years since 1920; the situation 
was, In fact, more favourable than in any other 
month of the record. 


Animal Products, Edible—Continued and 
larger increases in employment were noted in 
fish-packing plants and dairies ; the improve- 
ment was not so extensive as that reported on 
May 1, 1928, but the index then was hower. 
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Taste III.—INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT BY INDUSTRIES (AVERAGE 1926=100) 


SS SS ee 



































_ All in- Manu- | Logging | Mining |Commun-| Trans- Con- Services | Trade 
dustries | facturing ication {portation | struction 
1921 by 

May por ee miGiesclacehe's otclate 85-1 86-8 90-1 90-9 88-6 86-8 56-9 82:1 93-5 

May Laue arsine 84-3 85-5 66-8 94-4 86-3 91-1 62-0 79-9 89-4 

May ee Reiss seine 92-5 97-9 86-2 101-1 85:7 93-9 62°3 81-1 91-0 

Maya el sy OS kee oe! aoa 92-9 94-9 88-1 108-1 93-0 97°8 68-2 90-3 91-2 

93-7 85-6 98-6 94-0 92-6 77-1 91-8 94-2 

98-8 72:7 93-0 99-5 94-9 82-6 95-7 96-3 

94-7 136-1 104-7 99-6 99-1 73-1 96-7 109-9 

98-2 149-1 104-0 99-1 95-4 67-6 95-9 102-2 

99-8 137-5 101-6 99-8 95-7 72+3 97-3 101-2 

101-5 85-+7 103-0 101-9 96-2 72°5 99-0 102-3 

103-9 82-8 103-6 163-5 100-8 95-0 101-5 104-4 

106-9 86-8 105-5 103-7 104-8 121-3 105-4 104-8 

106-8 69-9 106-6 106-0 107-0 114-2 113-1 106-0 

107-0 €8-6 109-4 10€-6 105-0 150-2 115-8 107-3 

106-8 78°7 109-9 107-2 105-9 150-4 120-0 108-4 

106-4 96-8 111-5 107-2 106-5 139-8 115-3 109-4 

104-9 136-3 111-4 106-2 106-5 122-1 107-9 111-9 

104-3 182-7 113-1 104-6 107-1 99-3 106-9 121-2 

97-9 163-2 112-6 102-9 99-4 78-€ 105-3 120-4 

102-3 169-5 113-2 100-9 98-8 75-6 105-8 110-0 

104-7 159-6 111-4 101-2 97-3 73°3 105-3 109-7 

106-6 88-3 109-0 102-3 98-2 78-6 108-4 111-1 

109-0 78°5 111-5 105-0 100-7 103-7 111-7 111-7 

112-6 85-9 112-3 106-9 108-0 136- 118-4 113-7 

113-1 69-5 113-1 108-7 109-2 154-3 130-8 115-3 

115-2 68-6 114-9 111-2 110-8 167-7 132-8 116-3 

115-9 75-0 115-7 114-8 111-5 158-7 132+5 116-0 

115-7 98-5 117-1 115-1 111-8 147-3 127-7 120-1 

115-1 139-3 121-2 114-1 113-4 137-4 120-8 121-3 

113-4 178-1 121-0 114:7 112-2 113-2 117-2 127-4 

: 107-8 171-0 116-2 112-6 102-6 87-4 118-0 128-5 

. 112-8 178-3 117-8 110-9 101-6 79-3 117-3 119-7 

: 115-7 167-8 115-9 112-0 99-8 80-0 118-4 117-8 

. 116-5 83-1 112-9 113-5 101-8 85:4 121-1 122-5 

Micra Dit eee ect och ee 116:2 119-8 758 115-6 117°3 108-1 112-0 121-6 124-0 

Relative weight of employ- 
ment by Industries as at 

Mayet 1920.60 2 ke. ee 100-0 57-2 1-9 5-1 2-9 | 12:3 10-4 2-0 8-2 

Statements were tabulated from 223 firms in Quebec and Ontario being greatest. Smaller 


this group, employing 17,384 workers, or 709 
more than at the beginning of April. The 
expansion took place chiefly in the Maritime 
Provinces, but the trend elsewhere was gener- 
ally upward. 


Leather and Products—Employment in boot 
and shoe and other leather factories showed a 
seasonally downward movement, according to 
179 manufacturers with 16,2836 employees, as 
compared with 16,416 in the preceding month. 
The largest declines were in Ontario. The re- 
duction involved fewer workers than that 
noted on May 1, 1928, but the situation then 
was better. 


Lumber and Products—Seasonal activity 
caused a pronounced advance in this group, 
practically all divisions showing some improve- 
ment, which was, however, particularly not- 
worthy in sawmills. Data were received from 
701 employers of 54,475 persons, as against 
47,627 in the preceding month. The increases 
were distributed over the country, those in 
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additions to staffs had been registered on May 
1, 1928, when the index was lower than at the 
beginning of May this year 


Musical Instruments—Employment in musi- 
cal instrument works showed an increase, 163 
operatives being taken on by the 42 co- 
operating manufacturers, who had 3,003 work- 
ers. Employment was in greater volume than 
in the corresponding period last year. Most 
of the advance took place in Quebec. 


Plant Products, Edible—There was a slight 
decline in activity in edible plant product 
factories, chiefly in those producing biscuits 
and confectionery. This reduction was smal- 
ler than that noted on May 1, 1928, and the 
index number then was lower than at the be- 
ginning of May this year. Statements were 
compiled from 311 employers, whose payrolls 
aggregated 27,872 persons, as compared with 
27,945 on April 1. There were minor gains in 
all provinces except the Maritime Provinces 
and Ontario. 


‘ ( RA 
TABLE IV.— 


fay 1 
*Relative| May 1 April 1 May 1 Le ays ee 
Industries Weight | 1929 1929 1928 2 
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; 5 98-8 93-7 
57-2 119-8 116-5 es ie 97-6 95-0 
Manufacturing....... ep cietolelete sec crater Ae 110-0 106-7 108-2 ee ore nod 
Animal products—edible..........-- noe 100.3 94-8 89-5 Ae Pl Soca 
Fur and products....-...++s0++s0e00= 18 91-4 91-9 102-6 a are oe 
Leather and Buenos . eb 107-9 95°3 30.7 94-0 90-2 97-4 
Lumber and pro NOS oe 3.3 100-8 81-9 174 106-9 101-5 92-4 
Rough and dressed lu sees 1-0 123-5 120-2 ; 101-8 103-7 
atefoneteyeiedel estes 17°3 111-1 105-1 
Furniture........ rae 1-2 117-8 1 87.8 96-1 95-3 81-8 
Other lumber products... 0.3 97:8 93-2 # a one 
Musical instruments......... 2.8 101-6 101-6 94-9 94 oe oa 
Plant products—edible...... 6-6 109-8 108°3 108-7 ee oe a8 
Pulp and paper products..... 3.2 105-6 104-4 109-8 ve ee 95-6 
Pulp and paper........-.-- 0.9 111-2 110-3 109°5 1 ae Oee 
Paper products...........- 2.5 115-0 113-3 107:7 102:8 ee a 
sities are ee eft ee 1-8 139-7 183-3 123-0 ae en wee 
See TES ater, (ae Seip ges ages Hees 8-5 110-3 110- a : 3 96-2 
Betirecd. yornaud oloth..........-| 81 | 108-7 | 1OB-e | 10-8 | 0-4 | ee | Be 
Hosiery and knit goods ie ra 111-0 104-1 102-3 90-7 oe 
ts and personal fur: 09-7 114-3 102-9 i 
Gihet taxcieimepduets 10 eH Oe ee a 105-5 |  105- 98-0 
eM pOaoeNG es) a el) V1 T | 14-08 ima) 121-88 )) WT ee 
T Behn, gasses 09) ease eee ee ee ee 
Distilled and malt liquors.. oe ba trod od) 18020 i076 88-1 05-2 : 
Wood distillates and extracts........ A 118-9 118-9 113-0 104-4 101-4 99-9 
Chemicals and allied products....... a 126-1 114-4 108-7 99-1 100-1 1348 
Claramasdstnemromets--] 12 | Be | Bed | wet | ats | OS | ates 
ectric currents... .-+..c0.+.- ae : 3 4 ‘ 
. : 136-0 134-0 
Electrical apparatus................. 1-4 137-6 134-2 114-6 106-7 102-9 92-9 
Tron and steel products.............. 17-8 : ; 24-7 115-8 103-5 102-3 
Crude, rolled and forged products a re ‘ fe i one 110-8 100-1 90-8 
Agricultwalmplements...c oc] 1-0 | 126-3 | 126-0 | 100-4 | 10-7 | 99-8 | 68-8 
feeevehie cress] «SE | ABS | ames | Bee | Sh | GBS | itd 
Automobiles and parts..... Sgancodo = & 103-5 101-0 
piel shipbuilding and repairing... co ve i oe ‘ ae 102.4 101-4 a4 0 
eating appliances................ a ; 100-9 
Tron and steel Ae {n.9.6.)% 1-1 174-6 169-7 140-2 105-5 
PGUOHEr cea rrcsecsecesee| oT | 338g | 7-0 | m5 | 1085 | 996 | 90-7 
Other iron and steel products...... 2-1 yee a oa 1124 97.9 82.9 
plonecrrous metal products.......... ae ee coat 113.9 101.7 102.3 100.7 
ineraliproductsicasaseeeeehan eae ; d 99.9 97-2 
ECT AC OUs Meme NERO aenaiee 0-4 112-5 112-0 102-2 104-9 
Den BATA Meee 1-9 1758 8 1 78:5 B28 7 7 85 6 
i 5. ° . . 
ae ae k 2-6 101-5 103-3 104-3 102-8 01-3 oe 
Metallic oresiemansce eae eae 1-6 132- . : . s 
Pie en A, an ey 0-9 142-1 121-9 120-4 101-2 95-+2 ae 
Communications... 2-9 117-3 113-5 105-0 103-5 99-5 a 
Melegraphisnaceescsci mote coon Ginn. 0-6 me . 2 ee en oe ee 
HONSS Hea e een feo ean. 2°3 116: . . . ‘ 
Tees sean eeeeaaneni rater 12-3 108-1 101-8 100-7 100-8 94-9 92-6 
Street 03-2 97-8 97-8 
Street railways and cartage........ 2-4 119-6 113-3 107-0 103+ ee oa 
Nteamirailwaysies. os -.ascsenseeaee 8-4 106-0 102-7 99-2 99-9 re men 
Shipping and stevedoring............ 1-5 104-7 81:0 100-6 102-1 ee 
“oper cours, aperrall Hemera barbital be J. 
MLCIN Grieve natchutere kieirisisceseele thie Soe es é ‘ o : 
ishwayi 1-2 77-9 38-2 83-8 68-5 60-8 59-1 
IReiWay. sense crc cen no Sen nas. 4-9 123-2 87-3 109-7 99-7 85-9 90-0 
Senvicesie ener ood occas 2-0 121-6 121-1 111-7 101°5 95-7 91-8 
Hotels and restaurants............. 1-1 113-8 115°6 103-4 95-9 92-9 90-8 
Proiossional aes eee een, 0-2 126-3 124-5 120-1 103 +3 101-2 98-2 
Personal (chiefly laundries)........ 0:7 133°5 128-9 121-1 108-9 98-0 91-0 
Tadesas cor oe oe 8-2 124-0 122°5 111-7 104-4 96-3 94-2 
Re Tal S eee ytitey nl hee: 5-8 128-8 127-9 114-4 106-3 96-6 93-4 
Wholesale.... : 2-4 113-7 110-8 106-2 101-2 96-2 95-9 
Alin dustrics sem nee ene ne 100-0 116-2 110-4 106-8 101-8 95-4 91-9 








*The “Relative Weight’’ column shows the proportion that the number of em 


ployees in the indicated industry is of the 
total number of employees reported in all industries by firms making returns on t i 


he date under review. 
Pulp and Paper Products—There was con- 


ments aggregated 64,921 employees, as against 
tinued improvement in these industries, in 


63,924 in their last report. Heightened activity 
which employment was in greater volume than was shown throughout the Dominion, but the 


in the spring of other years of the record. advance in Quebee was most pronounced. 

Much of the gain took place in pulp and paper Rubber Products—Considerable recovery 
mills, while printing and publishing and paper was noted in rubber factories on May 1, 1929, 
product plants were also busier. The work- greatly exceeding the gains indicated on the 
ing forces of the 507 co-operating establish- same date in 1928, when the index was many 
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points lower. Returns were tabulated from 37 
manufacturers employing 17,705 workers, or 
8i0 more than at the commencement of 
April. Most of the increase was in Quebec. 


Textile Products—There was slight falling- 
off in employment in this group at the begin- 
ning of May, according to statistics from 563 
manufacturers having 83,961 persons on their 
payrolls, as compared with 84,281 on April 1. 
Employment was brisker in woollen and knit- 
ting mills, but cotton and garment and personal 
furnishing factories released employees. Que- 
bec reported the bulk of the loss, while con- 
siderable improvement was shown in Ontario. 


Tobacco, Distilled and Malt Ltquors— 
Data were received from 141 plants in this 
group employing 15,766 persons, or 358 more 
than in the preceding month. This increase, 
which was smaller than that recorded on May 
1 last year, took place chiefly in Quebec. Em- 
ployment was at a higher level than on the 
same date in 1928 and earlier years for which 
statistics are available. 


Chemicals and Allied Products—Employ- 
ment in chemicals and allied products showed 
a moderate increase in Quebec and Ontario, 
according to information from 114 manufac- 
turers, whose staffs included 7,964 workers, as 
against 7,908 in April. The index was several 
points higher than on May 1 a year ago, when 
the trend was also favourable. 


Clay, Glass and Stone Products—Building 
material factories in all provinces indicated 
seasonal improvement; the general gain was 
more marked than at the beginning May last 
year, when the index number was several 
points lower. The 133 co-operating firms re- 
ported 12,311 employees, as against 11,336 in 
the preceding month. 

Electric Current—Further and more pro- 
nounced additions to staffs were recorded on 
May 1 in electric current plants, in which 
activity was greater than in the spring of any 
other year of the record. Statements were 
received from 90 companies employing 14,704 
workers, an increase of 521 over their April 1 
forces. 


Electrical Apparatus—The trend of employ- 
ment in this group continued upward, 201 per- 
sons being added to the payrolls of the 45 
reporting establishments, which had 13,727 em- 
ployees. The improvement was largely con- 
fined to Ontario. Gains had also been regis- 
tered on May 1, 1928, when the index number 
was much lower. 


Iron and Steel Products—The rolling mull, 
general plant machinery, structural iron and 
steel, foundry and other divisions of this group 


reported considerable increases in activity, and 
there were large gains in automobile factories. 
Returns were tabulated from 653 manufactur- 
ers with 176,452 operatives, as compared with 
172,411 in the preceding month. The improve- 
ment indicated at the beginning of May last 
year was rather less pronounced, and the situ- 
ation was not so favourable. All except the 
Maritime Provinces shared in the upward 
movement, but Ontario registered the greatest 
advances. 


Non-Ferrous Metal Products—Non-ferrous 
metal products showed an increase in employ- 
ment, the working forces of the 104 co-operat- 
ing firms rising from 19,685 at the beginning 
of April to 20,094 on May 1. There were 
gains in all provinces except Quebec. Addi- 
tions to staff on a smaller scale were reported 
in this group in the same month in 1928, when 
the index number was lower. Employment on 
the date under review was, in fact, brisker 
than in the spring of any other year for which 
statistics have been compiled. 


Mineral Products—Continued improvement 
was indicated in the mineral products group, 
the increases being more pronounced than on 


May 1 a year ago, when the index number 


was lower than on the date under review. Re- 
ports were received from 80 manufacturers, 
whose payrolls included 12,893 persons, as com-~ 
pared with 12,332 in the preceding month. 
The greatest advance was in Quebec. 


Logging 


In spite of large increases in Quebec on 
account of river drives, there was, on the 
whole, a decline in logging, according to 222 
firms employing 19,237 men, or 1,984 less than 
in April. Greater curtailment was registered 
at the beginning of May, 1928, but the index 
then was rather higher. 


Mining 

Coal—Employment in coal mining showed 
a reduction, which was more pronounced than 
in the same month last year. The index then 
was slightly higher than on May 1, 1928. Data 
were received from 79 operators with 26,119 
employees, as compared with 26,543 in the 
preceding month. The decrease took place in 
the Western coal fields, the tendency in the 
Maritime Provinces being favourable. 


Metallic Ores—There was a further sub- 
stantial improvement in metallic ore mines, 
chiefly in Ontario and British Columbia. An 
aggregate working force of 15,371 persons was 
employed by the 73 co-operating firms, who 
had 14,896 in their last report. Smaller gains 
were indicated at the beginning of May a 
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year ago, but employment this spring is better 
than in the same period in any other year 
of the record. 


Non-Metallic Minerals (Other than Coal).— 
Employment in this group showed important 
gains, resulting in the most favourable situ- 
ation indicated since the series was com- 
menced in 1920. Sixty-six employers enlarged 
their payrolls by 1,817 workers to 9,137 at the 
beginning of May. Quarries and other divis- 
ions reported heightened activity. The great- 
est advances were in Ontario, but the move- 
ment was generally upward. 


Communications 


Further increases were noted in telegraph 
and telephone operation, 935 persons having 
been added to the forces of the 188 co-oper- 
ating companies and branches, which had 28,- 
417 in their employ. Conditions were better 
than in the spring in any other year of the 
record. 


Transportation 


Street Railways and Cartage—Continued 
and more pronounced improvement was shown 
in local transportation at the beginning of 
May, when the 128 firms from whom infor- 
mation was received, reported 23,215 em- 
ployees, or 1,150 more than in the preceding 
month. The index was higher than on the 
same date in 1928 and earlier years. Quebec 
and Ontario registered most of the improve- 
ment. 


Steam Railways—Steam railway operation 
afforded more employment in Quebec, On- 
tario and the Prairie Provinces, while curtail- 
ment was shown in the Maritime Provinces 
and British Columbia. Statements were re- 
ceived from 105 employers in this division, 
whose payrolls increased from 81,016 persons 
on April 1 to 83,269 at the beginning of May. 
A decline had been noted on May 1, 1928, 
when the index was several points lower. 


Shipping and Stevedoring—A combined staff 
of 14,984 men, as compared with 11,557 in the 
preceding month, was reported by the 69 firms 
furnishing statistics in the water transporta- 
tion group. This gain exceeded that noted 
on the same date last year, when the index 
was lower. Large reductions in the Maritime 
Provinces were offset by increases in Quebec 
and Ontario. 


Construction and Maintenance 


Building.—Employment in building con- 
struction continued to expand largely; the in- 
dex stood at 114-3 as compared with 102-6 
on May 1, 1928. The working forces of the 
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578 co-operating contractors aggregated 43,- 
169 persons, as against 38,702 at the beginning 
of April. The tendency was favourable in all 
except the Maritime Provinces, but the great- 
est gains were in Quebec and Ontario. 


Highway—Activity on roads and highways 
advanced very considerably, 6,185 men being 
added to the working forces of the 173 em- 
ployers making returns, who had 5,792 on 
May 1. All provinces registered noteworthy 
increases. Although the additions to staffs 
indicated on the same date last year were on 
a rather smaller scale, employment then was 
in slightly greater volume. 


Ralway—Forty companies and divisional 
superintendents in this group employed 48,- 
430 workers, as against 34,346 in the last re- 
port. All provinces shared in the upward 
movement, which, however, was most marked 
in the Prairie Provinces and Ontario. Expan- 
sion involving a smaller number of men was 
noted at the beginning of May a year ago, 
when the index number stood at 109-7, as 
compared with 123-2 on the diate under re- 
view. The latter was higher than on May 1 
in any other year since the record was com- 
menced in 1920. 


Services 


The service group, especially the laundry 
and personal service divisions, reported 
heightened activity, according to statements 
from 208 establishments employing 20,031 per- 
sons, as against 19,701 in their last report. 
The situation was decidedly better than on 
May 1 of 1928 and of earlier years of the re- 
cord. The Prairie Provinces registered the 
greatest gains. 


Trade 


Continued additions to personnel were shown 
in trade, in which 666 establishments enlarged 
their forces by 993 employees to 81,221 on the 
date under review. The index was at its peak 
for the begnning of May in the years for 
which data are available; it was also higher 
than in any month of the years 1920-1927. Im- 
provement was noted in both retail and whole- 
sale trade, the largest gains being in Ontario 


TABLES 


The accompanying tables give index num- 
bers of employment by economic areas, lead- 
Ing cities, and industries. The columns 
headed “relative weight,” show the propor- 
tion that the number of employees reported 
in the indicated area or industry, is of the 
total number of employees reported in Canada 
by the firms making returns on May 1, 1929. 
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Unemployment in Trade Unions at the Close of April, 1929 


The term unemployment as used in the fol- 
lowing report has reference to involuntary 
idleness due to economic causes. Persons who 
are engaged in work other than their own 
trades, or who are idle because of illness, are 
not considered as unemployed. Unions which 
are involved in industrial disputes are excluded 
from these tabulations. As the number of 
unions making returns varies from month to 
month with consequent variation in the mem- 
bership upon which the percentage of unem- 
ployment is based, it should be understood that 
such figures have reference only to the organi- 
zations reporting. 


involving the greatest number of workers, the 
contractions in Quebec, due, as mentioned 
above, to inactivity in the garment trades, in 
a large measure off-setting the gains in employ- 
ment reported from Ontario, where building 
and construction and steam railway operation 
were mainly responsible for the better situation 
prevailing. In addition to Quebec the British 
Columbia and Alberta employment trend was 
reported as unfavourable, while from the re- 
maining provinces advances in available em- 
ployment were indicated the most substantial 
of which were recorded by Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan unions. In comparing with the 


PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT AS REPORTED BY TRADES UNIONS 
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The present article on unemployment deals 
with the situation among local trade unions 
at the close of April, and is based on the 
reports received from an aggregate of 1,661 
organizations, comprising a membership of 
188,874 persons. Of these 10,382, or a percent- 
age of 5.5, were idle at the end of the month, 
compared with an unemployment percentage of 
6.0 in March. An outstanding feature of the 
April situation was the expansion shown in 
building and construction operations, shared to 
some extent by all provinces, which was due 
to increased development in various building 
projects with the approaching summer. Some 
improvement in the transportation industry 
was also registered by several of the prc- 
vinces. Noteworthy reductions, however, were 
reported from Quebec, owing to the com- 
mencement of the usual seasonal slack period 
in the garment establishments of the province. 
Quebec and Ontario unions reported changes 


1926 





192T 1928 1929 


returns for April last year, when 5.2 per cent 
of idleness was registered, Quebec, as in the 
previous comparison, reported the most pro- 
nounced declines in activity during the month 
under review, and in British Columbia also 
the situation was adverse, while from the other 
provinces some improvement was recorded. 
Each month a separate compilation is made 
of unemployment in the largest city in each 
province with the exception of Prince Edward 
Island. Of these Winnipeg reflected the most 
outstanding improvement in conditions during 
April when compared with March, while in 
Regina also the employment gain was sub- 
stantial. Toronto, Saint John, and Edmonton 
unions in addition registered somewhat height- 
ened activity. A considerable increase in un- 
employment was recorded by both Montreal 
and Halifax unions, while in Vancouver minor 
contractions in activity only were registered. 
Employment for Halifax and Montreal union 
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members was, aS in the previous comparison, 
on a much smaller scale during April than in 
the same month Jast year, and the situation 
for Edmonton, Vancouver and Regina unions 
also was less favourable. On the contrary the 
volume of employment afforded Saint John 
and Winnipeg union members was greater than 
in April a year ago while the unemployment 
percentage in Toronto remained practically 
the same in both months. | 

The chart accompanying this article indicates 
the unemployment trend by months from 
January, 1923, to date. During April the 
course followed by the curve was a continu- 
ation of the favourable trend shown in the 
previous month though the projection was 
slight, indicating a moderate increase in em- 
ployment during the month under review. At 
the close of the month, however, the curve 
rested at a point slightly above that of the 
corresponding month of 1928, showing a some- 
what lower level of activity during April this 
year. 

The reductions in employment reported in 
the garment trades were almost entirely re- 
sponsible for the unfavourable situation exist- 
ing in the manufacturing industries during 
April when compared with March. The ma- 
jority of the trades, however, showed improve- 
ment but the declines in the garment trades 
more than offset these. In addition, wood 
workers also reported some declines in activity 
though the reductions were not nearly so ex- 
tensive ag in the garment trades. On the 
other hand, the most marked gains were in- 
dicated by iron and steel workers and paper- 
makers. Returns for April were tabulated from 
468 unions in the manufacturing industries 
with a total of 55,943 members and of these 
3,915 were unemployed at the close of the 
month. The employment level in the manu- 
facturing industries during April was also con- 
siderably lower than in the same month last 
year, attributable largely, as in the previous 
comparison, to slackness among garment and 
wood workers, while cigar makers recorded the 
most noteworthy gain in activity. 

A moderate increase in the volume of unem- 
ployment was registered by coal miners during 
April when compared with March, the 40 
unions from which reports were tabulated 
na 15,991 members showing 8.4 per cent of 
idleness compared with 5.2 per cent in the 
previous month. British Columbia unions 
especially reported curtailment of operations 
oe rere fires, and in Alberta and Nova 
British “Columb ton also was less favourable, 
ductions in ae I eee ee one re 
enue 

year and these were outstanding, 


while in Alberta conditions were considerably 
better than in April a year ago, and in Nova 
Scotia also a greater volume of employment 
was acorded. Short time was fairly prevalent 
among miners in both the eastern and western 
coal fields during April. 

Continued and more marked improvement 
was indicated in the building and construc- 
tion group during April, the 208 unions from 
which reports were tabulated at the end of 
the month with a membership covering 25,951 
persons, showing 11.3 per cent of idleness con- 
trasted with 17.9 per cent in March. Employ- 
ment for all tradesmen, with the exception of 
bridge and structural iron workers, was more 
plentiful than in March, carpenters and join- 
ers, and bricklayers, masons and plasterers 


TABLE I.—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
IN TRADE UNIONS BY PROVINCES 
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TABLE II—PERCENTAGES OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN TRADE UNIONS BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES 
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reporting the most appreciable gains, while 
among bridge and structural iron work- 
ers the contractions were nominal only. In 
making a comparison with the the returns 
for April last year, when 13.6 per cent of 
unemployment was recorded, carpenters and 
joiners, tile layers, lathers and roofers, brick- 
layers, masons and plasterers, granite and stone 
cutters, plumbers and steamfitters, electrical 
workers and painters, decorators and paper- 
hangers were all accorded a greater volume of 
work during the month under review while 
hodearriers and building labourers reported a 
considerable increase in unemployment, and 
among bridge and structural iron workers the 
declines reported were very slight. 

From unions in the transportation industry 
707 reports were received during April, cover- 
ing a membership of 64,688 persons and of 
these 1,697 were reported idle at the end of 
the month, a percentage of 2.6 contrasted with 
unemployment percentages of 4.3 and 3.2 in 
March and in April, 1928, respectively. Navi- 
gation workers, steam railway employees and 
teamsters and chauffeurs all participated dur- 
ing April in the employment increases reported 
over March, while among street and electric 
railway employees nominal declines occurred. 
Some improvement was evident also in the 
transportation industry, as a ‘whole, when 
comparison is made with April last year. Steam 
railway employees and navigation workers, as 
in the previous comparison, shared in the em- 
ployment advancement, while among team- 
sters and chauffeurs, and street and electric 
railway employees fractional reductions in ac- 
tivity only were reported. 

From longshore workers, whose returns are 
tabulated separately each month, 14 reports 
were received during April, combining a mem- 
bership of 12,839 persons, 2,220 of whom, or a 
percentage of 17.3 were without employment 
at the end of the month contrasted with 6.7 
per cent in ‘March. The situation was, how- 
ever, only slightly less favourable than in 
April of last year when 15.2 per cent of the 
workers were reported idle. 

Reports were received during April from 8 
unions of retail clerks with 1,363 members 
and of these 12 were reported unemployed at 
the end of the month, a percentage of .9 as 


compared with 5.5 per cent of inactivity in 
March and 1.2 per cent in April a year ago. 

Very little change took place among civic 
employees in any of the months used here 
for comparative purposes, the 63 unions from 
which reports were tabulated at the end of 
April with a membership of 6,984 persons, in- 
dicating .8 per cent of unemployed members 
in contrast with 1.0 per cent in March and 1.3 
per cent in April last year. 

The situation in the miscellaneous group of 
trades was more favourable during April than 
in the preceding month as shown by the re- 
ports tabulated from 111 unions with 5,641 
members. Of these 222, or a percentage of 3.9, 
were idle at the end of the month as compared 
with 5.1 per cent in March. Stationary en- 
gineers and firemen, and theatre and stage em- 
ployees particularly showed improvement, 
though among hotel and restaurant employees 
and barbers the employment movement was 
also upward. In comparison with the returns 
for April last year in the miscellaneous group 
of trades, as a whole, when. 5.9 per cent of 
idleness was recorded, hotel and restaurant em- 
ployees and stationary engineers and firemen 
registered gains in employment of around 4 
and 3 per cent, respectively. Theatre and 
stage employees indicated some falling off in 
the work afforded, while among barbers practic- 
ally the same situation prevailed as in March. 

Fishermen with 3 unions reporting 844 mem- 
bers in April registered 2.6 per cent of in- 
activity compared with 1.2 per cent in March 
and no idleness in April last year. 

A considerable slump in employment was 
shown by lumber workers and loggers during 
April, the 3 unions from which reports were 
received, embracing a membership of 952 per- 
sons, reporting an unemployment percentage 
of 18.3, as compared with 2.8 per cent in 
March and 3.1 per cent in April a year ago. 

Table I shows by provinces the percentage 
of members who were on an average unem- 
ployed each year from 1919 to 1928, inclusive, 
and also the percentage of unemployment by 
provinces for April of each year from 1919 to 
1926, inclusive, and for each month from Janu- 
ary, 1927, to date. Table II summarizes the 
returns in the various groups of industries for 
ithe same months as in Table I. 


Employment Office Reports for April, 1929 


The volume of business transacted by the 
offices of the Employment Service of Canada 
during April, 1929, as indicated by the average 
daily placements effected showed a 52 Der 
cent increase when compared with the preced- 
ing month, while a gain of about 5 Per cent 
was recorded over April of last year. Manufac- 


turing, transportation, construction, services 
and trade all contributed to the total gain in 
placements in both comparisons, while farming 
mining and communication reported increases 
in the former comparison but contractions in 
the latter. Placements in the logging industry 
were slightly less than in March, oithousk the 
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improvement reported over April of last year 
was noteworthy. 

The accompanying chart shows the trend of 
employment from January, 1927, to date, as 
represented by the ratio of vacancies offered 
and of placements effected for each 100 appli- 
cants for employment registered at the 
offices of the Service throughout Canada, 
computations being made  semi-monthly. 
It will be noted tthat the curve of vacancies 
and of placements in relation to applications 
showed a decided upward trend throughout 
the month, each attaining at the close of the 
month a devel somewhat above that indicated 
at the end of April last year. The ratio of 
vacancies to each 100 applications was 83:3 
and 87:7 during the first and second half of 


The average number of applications for em- 
ployment received daily by the offices during 
the month under review was 1,941 as com- 
pared with 1,485 in March and with 1,920 in 
April last year. 

The average number of placements made 
daily by the offices of the Service during 
April, 1929, was 1,525, of which 1,030 were in 
regular employment and 495 in work of one 
week’s duration or less, as compared with a 
total daily average of 1,002 during the preced- 
ing month. Placements in April of last year 
averaged 1,454 daily, consisting of 1,002 place- 
ments in regular and 452 in casual employment. 

During the month of April, 1929, the offices 
of the Service referred 39,599 persons to vacan- 
cies and effected a total of 38,118 placements. 


PosiTIONS OFFERED AND PLaceEMENTS Errectep FoR Each Onz Hunprep APPLICATIONS FOR 
EMPLOYMENT 


Applications ———————_—— Vacancies - - - - ----- Placements o—o—o—o—o—vu 

































































































































































April respectively, in contrast with ratios of 
80-8 and 85-4 during the corresponding periods 
of 1928. The ratios of placemenits to each 100 
applications during the periods under review 
were 75:5 and 81-3 as compared with 73-4 and 
77-5 during April, 1928. 

The average number of vacancies reported by 
employers to the offices of the Service through- 
out Canada daily was 1,662 as compared with 
1,108 in the previous month and with 1,601 in 
Apnil, 1928. 
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Of these the placements in regular employ- 
ment were 25,734, of which 21,027 were of men 
and 4,707 of women, while placements in 
casual work totalled 12,384. The number of 
vacancies reported by employers was 28,144 
for men and 138,413 for women, a total of 
41,557, while applications for work numbered 
48,523, of which 34,887 were from men and 
13,636 from women. 

The following table gives the placements 
effected to date by the offices of the Employ- 
ment Service of Canada :— 
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Placements 
as Regular Casual Totals 

eee 
Kcotatelats 268,001 37,904 305,905 
ees ay srelsies 366,547 79,265 445 812 
POD ee he tieisitiamiciae 5: 280,518 75 ,238 355,756 
ISPD). A aaisqocdabEonodns 297 ,827 95,695 393 ,522 
TODS Roses sie 347,165 115,387 462,552 
OD A eeeretertetstaietcrererieiei 247,425 118,707 366,132 
AQF ee eel istelisle sie 306,804 106,021 412,825 
300,226 109,929 410,155 
302,723 112,046 414,769 
334,604 135,724 470,328 
66 , 987 39,159 106,146 
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Nova Scoria 


Orders listed at employment offices in Nova 
Scotia during April showed an increase of 36 
per cent in comparison with the preceding 
month, but of less than one per cent when com- 
pared with the corresponding month last year. 
There was an increase of 29 per cent in place- 
ments in comparison with March, but a decline 
of over 4 per cent when compared with April, 
1928. Placements in the transportation and 
construction and maintenance groups were 
higher during the month under review than 
in April last year, but these gains were more 
than offset by decreased placements in all other 
divisions. Industrial groups in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 51; transporta- 
tion, 40; construction and maintenance, 104; 
trade, 45, and services, 405, of which 313 were 
of household workers. During the month 142 
men and 52 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


New Brunswick 


Opportunities for employment as indicated 
by orders received at employment offices in 
New Brunswick during April were 44 per cent 
better than in the preceding month and 34 per 
cent in excess of the corresponding month last 
year. There was a gain of nearly 42 per cent 
in placements over March and of more than 
33 per cent when compared with April, 1928. 
All groups except farming participated in the 
gains in placements over April last year, 
those in construction and maintenance and 
services being the most noteworthy. Place- 
ments by industrial divisions included: manu- 
facturing, 35; logging, 43; transportation, 33; 
construction and maintenance, 113; trade, 33, 
and services, 625, of which 487 were of house- 
hold workers. There were 202 men and 73 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


QUEBEC 


There was an increase of 37 per cent in the 
number of orders received by employment 
offices in the Province of Quebec over both 
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the preceding month and the corresponding 
month last year. Placements also were 28 per 
cent higher than in March and nearly 45 per 
cent above April, 1928. All industrial divisions 
showed increased placements over April last 
year, those in construction and maintenance 
being the most pronounced. Industrial groups 
in which most of the placements were effected 
during the month included: manufacturing, 
174; logging, 279; farming, 98; transportation, 
46; construction and maintenance, 644; trade, 
67, and services, 698, of which 466 were of 
household workers. Placements in regular em- 
ployment numbered 1,361 of men and 586 oF 
women. 


ONTARIO 


Employment opportunities as indicated by 
orders listed at Ontario offices during April 
were over 40 per cent better than in the pre- 
ceding month and over 36 per cent in excess 
of the corresponding month last year. There 
was a gain of over 43 per cent in placements 
when compared with March and of over 42 
per cent in comparison with April, 1928. All 
groups except mining participated in the gain 
in placements over April last year, those in 
manufacturing, construction and maintenance 
and services being the most pronounced. 
Placements by industrial divisions included: 
manufacturing, 2,492; logging, 756; farming, 
1,081; mining, 88; transportation, 599; con- 
struction and maintenance, 3,844; trade, 700, 
and services, 5,437, of which 2,996 were of 
household workers. During the month 8017 
men and 1,661 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


MANITOBA 


During the month of April positions offered 
through employment offices in Manitoba were 
62 per cent higher than in the preceding month 
and nearly 9 per cent above the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase also 
in placements of 72 per cent in comparison 
with March and of over 11 per cent when com- 
pared with April, 1928. Construction and 
maintenance was the only group in which fewer 
placements were made during the month under 
review than in April last year. Of the gains in 
other groups services showed the most marked 
increase. Industrial divisions in which most 
of the placements were effected during the 
month were: manufacturing, 108; logging, 90; 
farming, 1,635; construction and maintenance, 
690; trade, 203, and services, 2,498, of which 
2,015 were of household workers. Regular 


employment was found for 2,385 men and 714 
women, 
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REPORT OF THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICES FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1920 
































Vacancies Applicants Hogue 

ace- 

Regis- Placed Un- ments 

Offices Reported| Unfilled | tered | Referred |---|. placed same 

during | atendof} during to at end of} period 

period period period |vacancies| Regular | Casual period 1928 

Nova Scotia ooo. ccs c acto st eroseisetcicienels 794 145 741 710 194 481 649 181 
Plalifax ros cose e oecw east cuee archos 484 91 403 363 58 805 386 43 
Now: Glasgowisdsaudtattes, Nes atannets 152 48 150 165 78 53 162 79 
VACUO Vioreicietsisistecaserc ee tacisls mics (earsieyersine 158 6 188 182 58 123 101 59 
New Brunswick ies eta ee anes 921 45 927 893 275 618 438 223 
@hathams: hess eee ceases « 128 13 122 119 102 17 106 25 
302 27 288 288 108 180 89 116 

491 5 517 486 65 421 243 82 

2,481 458 4,406 25429 1,947 66 1,288 1,368 

541 104 677 533 530 3 76 267 

1,384 278 2,581 1,148 986 14 826 861 

262 20 478 306 200 42 139 87 

115 21 375 170 98 v4 155 49 

179 35 295 272 133 0 92 104 

16,950 2,101 19,268 15,791 9,678 5,410 5,715 6, 635 

194 1 194 192 126 66 79 139 

483 78 503 454 235 205 141 200 

292 22 320 279 231 48 66 203 

76 of 84 65 65 0 42 84 

232 0 276 231 146 85 215 102 

Gweliph Maca cee cs seis etieicisieiceaiorere'e 238 98 286 227 111 79 111 91 
PASSA ULM sae, glace «Aaa este’ Fee aa eee 1,680 5 2,152 1,671 840 831 728 533 
GIR SHEN osc he e.. we emia aiclelee Soni ses 594 84 508 543 256 287 113 195 
KG GOHONET asta. se eiats aie a isiaialo oiiafow cs 252 48 431 325 168 80 153 171 
MGONG ON a charset iso ess cheelon soem sera 560 112 510 513 328 161 194 273 
Naagara Halls ctece cassis ciereielace/sresieters 332 §2 368 270 153 83 153 102 
INOrth Bayse ce caeae daar et des set 252 1 287 287 230 57 0 116 
Oshawas. ccs ce Cigts Manse enE nya 577 0 615 558 247 311 104 285 
EEA Wiikey aks seca es ine bo meters otrine 1,181 236 1,042 1,068 724 211 610 410 
(Pembroke jacmonsecicteo det nats eee oes 281 60 230 230 180 50 il 107 
(Peterborough. 22 acensuiseeeelsiee -isai- 218 40 206 226 163 36 67 96 
OPE ATGNUE s anaes <reielereteieieiset=iche rare 855 0 899 753 595 158 161 805 
St /CatbArines:-jecssss sasea-occene 713 48 699 654 338 316 202 182 
BAG eD ORAAS EE oeiets ase Outataatayla ysis caratats 308 30 239 255 156 99 24 79 
SATIVA epetates sie icre ome etm wiele wateieieiacerale 205 1 208 198 121 77 97 P17; 
Sault Ste. Marie 344 10 568 388 323 59 99 67 
Sudbury 905 2 759 910 883 27 3 639 
Timmins 154 19 228 150 119 31 65 146 
Toronto as eley a 5,063 1,105 6,619 4,379 2,339 1,689 2,084 1,652 
Win GsOrie ue tee cisrace eset 961 1,037 965 601 4 193 841 
Manitoba 4,985 139 6,314 5,353 3,099 25175 1, 632 3,165 
Brand One. scion 1c stale sites Miatoleel 753 35 727 687 647 39 24 394 
Danphinvesr see seer es tee iao sae 147 13 259 144 124 20 132 76 
Portage la Prairie...........:....+- 124 12 96 95 95 0 0 103 
Wann ipegice..scwisiselo esieceie rire acter < 3,961 79 5,232 4,427 2,233 2,116 1,476 2,592 
Saskatchewan. 5.020000. cs ce cssccics 6,034 354 5,687 5,497 4,319 1,155 489 3,939 
HISteV AM scnlacs eee oon celeron leuseiatas ears 255 8 204 181 162 19 20 96 
(Molion biecer cloeisiars.-ivs s. >) -relereletiets etal 43 0 43 43 43 0 0 79 
MOGs DAW caren scaler ale ota stata savers 1,811 183 i te 1,650 1,434 193 137 949 
North Dattleiord weasepee reas 179 8 162 148 14 0 174 
‘Prines Albert: steered. sotto 231 28 210 165 115 50 62 152 
WRECINGaslevesieusisieieve ass 6 atite sestats eieterets 1,704 68 1,754 1,738 1,256 482 181 947 
ISAs AEOOM a file nc awem er aie aot wickets seater 1,174 27 1,008 985 766 219 59 789 
Swath Current ees acm anes e)acisolelens 222 13 197 197 149 48 0 476 
IW ie YOUTH viet si iean ence nese’ sysbeieatnleleias\aiais 209 11 188 187 139 48 iG 106 
SVOP CEO. cote asta rete Mia ovateetete reer 206 8 23, 189 107 82 23 oid 
Alberta, 2 iiccge een see ae eitete tes 5,315 513 5,221 4,649 3,732 904 820 5,427 
OBNDARY sre nieieiniclatrsielie cette =1«) ale) ialei\ela age 1,589 39 1782 1,450 1,161 289 277 2,235 
Myrembollor sts 4c niece cree rere 375 8 381 280 209 ek 51 313 
PI GIMON OM. cesses sais blassesearveaie 1,940 99 1,978 1,886 1,583 290 400 2,034 
PetHOEIO SOs. vecece eevs smferelerso atiegeies 865 350 556 498 325 173 88 299 
Medicine ELOb. cytometric rales 546 17 524 535 454 81 4 546 
British Columbia 4,077 183 5,959 4,277 2,490 1,575 2,112 2,069 
@ranbrook yee. eect aa 167 9 119 140 136 4 30 179 
Kiamloopaiin tee wsandecnee «ae Lee 272 12 333 247 221 9 60 89 
IN ATAEMNO) sie vicide sein ie ele wei ledensiaiein 121 fl 69 30 18 12 90 20 
INGISOMsjaiiosetete se crste sisotelsis «ele \asrichel a « 71 3 116 94 80 14 11 85 
New Westminster ..2 5. -so0- + nscie ss 125 1 253 166 99 68 137 113 
Pen ClCUOWs cieieiste oe « apare stew, veloretuiaic 112 5 106 99 50 43 48 47 
Prince GeorQeraa: weiisla ele saleriieicis.: 122 1 118 134 134 0 0 68 
Princevuperteses eo. ess) )eet ae eraie 120 0 129 106 99 7 62 24 
Revelstoke: cere enema nets 88 3 210 70 70 0 46 11 
Wari COuverncciiee tie selcmier esr ye laren) 1,913 122 3,552 2,267 1,302 788 1,311 1,243 
WAGtOMIaAss critic bie rites siatente’areraici> <lanie 966 26 954 924 281 630 317 : 190 
SANE (OMHICES! Seca etroe ceria tire eroe 41,557 3,938 48,523 39,599 25,734 12,384 13,143 23,056 
ttre osteitis eet iosels alates a) alas. 28,144 1,256 34,887 27,693 21,027 6,335, 10,304 19,009 
TWOTMOM eh ahare octet sieve an atone orate) satel vole 13,413 2,682 13,636 11,906 4,707 6,049 2,839 4,047 
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* 49 Placements effected by offices since closed. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Employment offices in Saskatchewan were 
notified of 75 per cent more vacancies during 
April than in ‘the preceding month and 13 per 
cent more than during the corresponding month 
last year. There was a gain of 90 per cent in 
placements when compared with March and of 
nearly 16 per cent in comparison with April, 
1928. All groups except farming, in which the 
decline was nominal, participated in the gains 
in placements over April last year, those in 
construction and maintenance and services 
being the most pronounced. Placements by 
industrial divisions included: manufacturing, 
179; farming, 2,819; transportation, 106; con- 
struction and maintenance, 661; trade, 171, 
and services, 1,507, of which 992 were of house- 
hold workers. 
women placed in regular employment during 
the month. 


ALBERTA 


The demand for workers as indicated by 
orders received at employment offices in Al- 
berta during April was nearly 74 per cent 
higher than in the preceding month, but over 
28 per cent less than in the corresponding 
month last year. There was an increase of 
nearly 62 per cent in placements when com- 
pared with March, but a decline of nearly 
29 per cent in comparison with April, 1928. 
There were fewer placements in April last 
year in all groups except manufacturing, 
services and trade, but a heavy reduction 
in farm placements was almost entirely 
responsible for the adverse change under 
this comparison. Placements by industrial 
divisions included: manufacturing, 349; log- 
ging, 56; farming, 2,302; transportation, 67; 
construction and maintenance, 540; trade, 175, 
and services, 1,095, of which 750 were of 
household workers. During the month 3,248 
men and 484 women were placed in regular 
employment. 


BritisH CoLuMBIA 


During April orders received at employment 
offices in British Columbia called for nearly 
36 per cent more workers than in the preced- 
ing month and 8 per cent more than during 
the corresponding month last year. There was 
an Increase of nearly 40 per cent in placements 
when compared with March, but a decline of 
Over one per cent in comparison with April, 
1928. Manufacturing, logging, transportation 
and services showed gains in placements over 
April last year, but these Increases were more 
than offset by declines in other groups. The 
highway division of construction and main- 
tenance showed the largest reduction in place- 
ments. The majority of placements made dur- 
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ing the month were in the following industrial 
groups: manufacturing, 625; logging, 310; 
farming, 431; mining, 110; transportation, 230; 
construction and maintenance, 1,085; trade, 
123, and services, 1,200, of which 656 were 
of household workers. There were 2,175 men 
and 315 women placed in regular employment 
during the month. 


Movement of Labour 


During the month of April, 1929, the offices 
of the Employment Service of Canada made 
25,734 placements in regular employment, of 
which 14,706 were of persons for whom the 
employment found was outside the immediate 
locality of the offices at which they were 
registered. Of the latter 2,034 were granted 
the Employment Service reduced transporta- 
tion rate, 1,405 going to centres within the 
same province as the despatching office and 
629 to other provinces. The reduced trans- 
portation rate which is 2:7 cents per mile with 
a Minimum fare of $4 is granted by the rail- 
way companies to bona fide applicants at the 
Employment Service who may desire to travel 
to distant employment for which no workers 
are available locally. 

Workers securing reduced rate certificates 
in Quebec during April numbered 24, of whom 
4 were destined to provincial employment 
and 20 to points outside the province. The 
transfers within the province were from Mont- 
real and included 2 saw mill labourers and 2 
bush workers going to points within the terri- 
tory covered by that office. The interpro- 
vincial movement was entirely from Hull, 
from which centre 20 bushmen were conveyed 
to points within the Pembroke zone. 

Ontario offices granted 174 certificates for 
reduced transportation during April, 170 of 
which were to provincial points and the re- 
mainder to other provinces. Within the 
province Fort William transferred 8 bushmen 
and one mill wright and Port Arthur 65 bush 
workers, 2 saw mill labourers and one cook to 
employment in their respective zones. From 
Cobalt 5 carpenters travelled to Sudbury, 6 
mine workers to Port Arthur, one boiler- 
maker to Brantford and 29 bushmen and 2 
miners to points in the Cobalt zone, while 
Sudbury despatched 3 farm hands to Brant- 
ford and 26 bushmen and one saw mill en- 
gineer within its own zone. The North Bay 
office issued certificates to one machinist 
going to Timmins, 9 bushmen to Sault Ste. 
Marie and to one farm hand bound for 
Cobalt. From Toronto 2 locomotive workers 
were carried at the special rate to Kingston, 
1 timekeeper to Port Arthur and one farm 
hand to Chatham. The North Bay zone re- 
celved one teamster from Ottawa, Sault Ste. 
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Marie 2 lumber pilers from Pembroke, Fort 
William one stationary engineer from Timmins 
and Sarnia one hotel porter from Windsor. 
The interprovincial transfers included 2 miners 
proceeding from Sudbury to Winnipeg, one 
bricklayer from Toronto to Vancouver and 
one farm hand from Pembroke to Calgary. 

During April 944 persons received certifi- 
cates for reduced transportation at Manitoba 
offices, 590 of whom travelled to employment 
within the province and 354 to points in other 
provinces. The Winnipeg office effected all 
the transfers provincially, 2 hotel employees, 
2 cooks and 2 farm domestics going to 
Dauphin, 33 farm household workers and 10 
hotel workers to Brandon and 405 farm hands, 
3 farm generals, 102 railroad construction 
labourers, 17 building construction workers, 4 
hotel employees, 7 bush workers and 3 mine 
workers to employment within the Winnipeg 
zone. Of the workers transferred to other 
provinces 167 were farm hands and 9 farm 
domestics for various districts in Saskatche- 
wan, and of these, all but one journeyed from 
Winnipeg, the Dauphin office being responsible 
for the transfer of one farm hand. From 
Winnipeg, in addition, 65 railroad construction 
workers, 15 carpenters, 2 bushmen and one 
hotel cook were carried at the special rate to 
Prince Albert, one dry cleaner and one cook 
to Regina, 48 railway construction workers, 26 
carpenters, 2 granite cutters and one cook to 
Saskatoon, one cook to Moose Jaw and one 
construction cook to Yorkton. For employ- 
ment in Alberta Winnipeg despatched one 
farm hand and one farm general to the Ed- 
monton zone and one farm hand to Medicine 
Hat. The remainder of the interprovincial 
movement was to the Port Arthur zone, which 
was the destination of 4 section labourers, 5 
hotel employees, one farm hand and one 
bushman. 

The offices in Saskatchewan effected trans- 
fers of 180 persons during April, 177 of whom 
went to provincial employment and the 
balance outside the province. A large part 
of the provincial movement was to the agri- 
cultural districts, the Saskatoon office de- 
spatching 92 farm hands and 2 farm household 
workers, Moose Jaw 33 farm hands and 2 
farm domestics and Regina 20 farm hands and 
one farm househiold worker to various rural 
points throughout the province. The Saska- 
toon office in addition was responsible for the 
transfer of one blacksmith to Regina, one hotel 
waitress to Prince Albert, 6 bushmen to North 
Battleford and one labourer and 4 domestic 
workers to points within its own zone, while 
from Regina also one hotel porter proceeded 
to Estevan and one labourer and 2 house- 
keepers within the Moose Jaw zone. From 


Prince Albert 2 bush workers were conveyed 
to North Battleford and 6 bushmen, one saw 
mill labourer and one cook within its own 
zone. Of the 8 persons going outside the 
province one was a waitress for Fort William 
and one a cook for Calgary, both of whom 
travelled from Moose Jaw, while from Regina 
one farm hand was carried at the special rate, 
also to Calgary. 

Reduced transportation rate certificates 
granted by Alberta offices in April numbered 
382, of which 336 were provincial and 46 
interprovineial. Of the former 242 were issued 
at Edmonton from which centre 5 farm hands 
and 2 farm housekeepers journeyed to Drum- 
heller, 6 farm hands to Calgary, 4 farm 
hands and one miner to Lethbridge and 111 
farm workers, 6 farm domestics, 34 bush 
workers, 26 saw mill employees, 13 railroad 
construction workers, 17 building construction 
labourers, 7 miners, 3 cooks, 2 teamsters, one 
labourer, one housekeeper, one store manager 
and 2 hotel employees to centres within the 
Edmonton zone. Transfers effected by the 
Calgary office included 48 farm hands, 4 farm 
housekeepers and 2 carpenters going to 
Drumheller, 9 farm hands, one farm house- 
keeper and one hotel employee to Edmonton, 
3 farm hands and one housekeeper to Medi- 
cine Hat, 2 farm hands to Lethbridge and 28 
farm hands within the Calgary zone. The 
movement outside the province was to 
Saskatchewan farm centres, Edmonton send- 
ing 36 farm hands to the Saskatoon zone and 
7 farm hands and 2 farm domestics to North 
Battleford, while Calgary despatched one farm 
hand to the Moose Jaw zone. 

In British Columbia 330 persons took ad- 
vantage of the reduced transportation rate 
during April, 128 of whom went to points 
within the province and 202 to stations in other 
provinces. From Vancouver the provincial 
movement comprised the transfer of 20 mine 
workers and 2 engineers to Nelson, 2 farm 
hands, 4 bush workers, 3 labourers and one 
engineer to Kamloops, 4 mine workers, 3 
railroad construction workers, 9 building con- 
struction employees and one steel sharpener to 
Revelstoke, 6 power construction workers, 
one fireman and 4 mine workers to Penticton, 
8 miners to Cranbrook, one engineer, 2 farm 
hands and one planer man to Prince George 
and 6 mine workers, 4 millwrights, 2 mill- 
wright’s helpers, 2 farm hands, 2 tunnel con- 
struction workers, 2 carpenters, one cook, one 
construction superintendent, one handyman 
and one waitress to employment within the 
Vancouver zone. The balance of the move- 
raent within the province included 12 mine 
workers and 12 loggers travelling from Nelson, 
4 mine workers, 2 farm hands, one bushman 
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and one cook from Prince Rupert and 2 cooks 
from Prince George to centres within their 
respective zones. With the exception of one 
handy man going to Calgary from Vancouver 
and one saw filer to Lethbridge from the same 
centre all the workers transferred outside the 
province were for the agricultural regions of 
the Prairie Provinces Alberta receiving 182 
farm hands and 11 farm household workers, 
Saskatchewan 52 farm hands and 3 farm 
domestics and Manitoba 2 farm hands. Of 


these 141 received their certificates for the 
special rate at the Vancouver office, the re- 
mainder travelling from New Westminster, 
Victoria, Prince George and Prince Rupert. 

Of the 2,034 persons who benefited by the 
Employment Service reduced transportation 
rate during April, 993 were carried by the 
Canadian National Railways, 978 by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, 44 by the Temis- 
kaming and Northern Ontario Railway and 19 
by the Pacific Great Eastern Railway. 


Building Permits issued in Canada during April, 1929 


The Dominion Bureau of Statistics tabu- 
lated returns from 61 cities which granted 
building permits valued at $29,621,097 during 
April, as compared with $24,057,456 in the 
preceding month and $18,606,167 in the same 
month last year. There was, therefore, an 
increase of $5,563,641 or 28-1 per cent in the 
first comparison, and of $11,014,930 or 59-2 
per cent in the second. The aggregate for 
the elapsed months of this year $72,516,702— 
exceeds that for any other since the record 
was begun in 1920, while building costs con- 
tinue lower than in most years of the record. 

Some 50 cities furnished detailed statistics, 
showing that they had issued nearly 1,700 
permits for dwellings valued at over $9,000,- 
000 and for some 4,000 other buildings esti- 
mated to cost more than $17,000,000. In 
March, authority was given for the erection 
of some 1,200 dwellings and 1,900 other build- 
ings, valued at approximately $4,700,000 and 
$18,000,000, respectively. 

Nova Scotia, Ontario, Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia recorded 
increases in the value of the building per- 
mits issued during April as compared with 
March, the greatest gains, of $3,531,686 or 
53:1 per cent, and $2,552,095 or 177:7 per 
cent, taking place in Ontario and British 
Columbia, respectively. 

As compared with April, 1928, all provinces 
except Alberta reported increases in the value 
of the building authorized, Quebec indicated 
the most pronounced advance, of $3,786,151, 
or 126.5 per cent Alberta rec scl Ss 
SLs weak G Gets cane: orded a loss of 

Of the larger cities, Toronto and Winnipeg 
registered increases in the building authorized 
during April as compared wth the preceding 
month and with April, 1928; in Montreal 
there was a decline in the former, but an in- 
crease in the latter comparison. Of the smaller 
centres, Halifax, New Glasgow, Moncton Que- 
bec, Sherbrooke, Three Rivers, Brantford Fort 
William, Galt, Guelph, Niagara Falls, Ottawa 
Peterborough, Port Arthur, Stratford, St. 
Catharines, St. Thomas, Sault Ste. Marie, 





Windsor, Ford, Riverside, Sandwich, Wood- 
stock, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, Medicine 
Hat, Kamloops, Nanaimo, New Westminster 
and Victoria reported increases in the value 
of the permits issued as compared with 
March, 1929, and April, 1928. 


Cumulative Record for First Four Months, 
1929.—The following table gives the value of 
the building authorized by 61 cities during 
April and in the first four months of each 
year since 1920, as well as index numbers for 
the latter, based upon the total for 1920 as 
100. The average index numbers of whole- 
sale prices of building materials in the first 
four months of the same years are also given 
(1926 == 100). 

















Average 

i indexes of 

Value of permits issued] Indexes wholesale 

of value prices of 

Year ——| of permits | building 

issued materials 

first four in first 
: In first months four 

In April four (19206=100) | months 
months (1926 aver- 

age = 100) 

$ $ 

.-+| 29,621,097 | 72,516,702 209-8 99-2 
.-.| 18,606,167 | 51,769,505 149-8 96-8 
--.| 17,312,470 | 42,340,823 122-5 96-8 
-..| 19,044,499 | 41,538,073 120-2 101-7 
...| 15,482,383 | 35,463,398 102-6 103-1 
..-| 18,689,101 | 31,737,100 91-8 111-6 
..-| 19,530,851 | 39,008,970 112-9 110-8 
.| 15,833,688 | 34,513,861 99-9 107-7 
21, 13,500,360 | 27,069,872 78:3 136-9 
1920......] 15,648,915 | 34,558, 901 100-0 143-1 





The aggregate for the first four months of 
this year was 40-1 per cent greater than in 
1928, the previous high level of the record, 
while the average index number of wholesale 
prices of the building materials continued 
lower than in most years since 1920. 

The accompanying table gives the value of 
the building permits issued by 61 cities during 
April and March, 1929, and April, 1928. The 
35 cities for which records are available since 
1910 are marked with asterisks. 
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ESTIMATED COST OF BUILDING WORK AS INDICATED BY PERMITS ISSUED BY 61 CITIES. 




















Cities April, 1929 |March 1929 } April, 1928 
$ 

Prince Ed. Island— : : 

Charlottetown .... — 3 15,000 Nil 
Nova Ss otla oe. 1,520,931 568,365 153,555 
Sitalifax yoo). : 1,419, 295 551,070 97, 260 
New Glasgow....... 81,875 Nil 26,715 
“Sydneyeee ee ee 19,761 17, 295 29,580 
New Brunswick..... 208, 004 304,410 120,595 
Fredericton,........ — 3 13,000 10,115 
eMonctont cece eon 65, 350 2,645 52,580 
ROSint wOnNoe es. G 142,454 288,765 57,900 
Quebec’. ee 6,778,155 | 11,378, 955 2,992,004 

*Montreal—* Maison- 

NOUVGvsieieje wise eis. ds 4,955,460 | 10,954,170 1,862,030 
SQuebecss oa ote, 995, 620 233, 145 331, 084 
Shawinigan Falls.... 42,525 30,315 80, 065 
*Sherbrooke......... 87,000 35, 060 23,600 
*Three Rivers...... 255,075 74,275 124,175 
*Westmount......... 442,475 46,990 511,050 
Ontario: oo. 5ccsce- 10, 181,793 6, 650, 107 7,925,141 
Belleville........... 13,515 7,800 87,655 
*Brantiord$o2 .... 2% 75,116 17,740 58, 235 
Chatham. sacs on 46,225 20,200 49,175 
*Fort William....... 1,035, 225 53,025 96,300 
Blb sehen ose 58, 133 28,800 30,443 
SGuelphisesecscnceiente 48,465 28,125 43,876 
“Hamilton6....0 ccc. 353, 150 786,350 814, 800 
EKngstons ies ocuseiee 86,759 32,785 171,732 
eisitehener...c ssc. 272,141 302, 843 133, 830 
Wondon. 76208 ease 206, 985 101,450 336, 725 
Niagara Falls...... 150, 628 29,150 104, 895 
Oshawa vcrccvese'sans 69, 750 61,050 379, 880 
"Ottawardcsaee occ 900, 000 160, 430 351, 150 
Owen Sound........ 6,000 28,000 12,100 
*Peterborough....... 131,040 24,515 38, 827 
“PortjArthurs:..... 75,125 23,875 71,230 
SStratford:....o..osee- 59, 485 26, 680 9,435 
*St. Catharines...... 328,903 34,135 98,220 
*St. Thomas......... 22,340 12,225 4,915 



































Cities April, 1929 |March, 1929] April, 1929 
3 $ $ 
Sarnia en acess aes 42,055 37,575 48,575 
Sault Ste. Marie.... 89, 634 17,050 39, 496 
SLLOLOP TOME ede cine 3,850, 436 2,830, 217 3,103,740 
York and East 
York Townships. 919,830 | 1,029,530 1,018, 406 
Welland 18,530 1,490 480 
“Windsor. . 737, 966 426, 965 463,438 
Ford... 117,300 91, 186 105, 900 
Riverside......... 96, 450 28,625 63,500 
Sandwich......... 38,375 27,950 17, 225 
Walkerville....... 234,000 355,000 85,000 
Woodstock.......... 98, 232 25,341 41,958 
Manitoba.... --| 1,972,315 1,019,275 1,633, 190 
*Brandon.... 68, 600 10, 925 24,990 
St. Boniface 34,765 16, 100 150,300 
*Winnipeg.....0..000. 1,868,950 992,250 1,457,900 
Saskatchewan....... 3, 205,536 1, 158, 140 1,052,770 
*Moose Jaw.......... 5,575 50, 360 
SReginawea. crane cari 779, 745 413,005 
*Saskatoon.......... 372,820 589, 405 
Albertar...s sec osee 1,532,083 2,166,610 
*Calgaryin. Seasecsae 688, 448 1,407,750 
*Edmonton.......... 798, 825 568,615 
Lethbridge ; 27,705 185,765 
Medicine Hat....... 166,330 17,105 4,480 
3, 988,216 1,436, 1211 2,562,302 
31,464 15, 675 23,347 
6, 000 4,100 3,220 
*New Westminster... 125,300 81,940 123, 800 
Prince Rupert....... a aS 800 18,000 
*Vancouver!.......... 1,481, 295 1, 226, 250 1,715,207 
North Vancouver. 10,425 21,475 485,740 
*Victoriges seassccene 2,333, 732 85,881 192, 988 
Total—61 Cities....| 29,621,097 | 24,057,4561| 18,606, 167 
*Total—35 Cities....| 27,113,931 | 22,107,434 14, 892,712 














1 Revised Total. 


* Includes Point Grey and South Vancouver, formerly given separately. From Jan. 1, 1929, when the amalgama- 
tion of these cities was effected, the total for the 35 cities includes the ‘‘Greater Vanco.ver’’ aggregate instead of that 


of the area formerly known as Vancouver. 
3 Data not received. 





EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN 


ETAILED reports and tables showing the 
employment conditions in Great Bri- 

tain and Northern Ireland are given in the 
British Minwstry of Labour Gazette from 
month to month, a monthly summary of this 
information also being published. This sum- 
mary is reproduced below showing the em- 
ployment situation during April. The follow- 
ing report on employment conditions in the 
United States is based on the information con- 
tained in the Monthly Labour Review, pub- 
lished by the United States Department of 
Labour, each issue containing statistics show- 
ing the trend of employment in selected 
manufacturing industries throughout the 
country during the second month prior to the 
date of publication. The statement contained 


in the May issue relates to the situation 
existing in March, 1929. The employment 
situation in the United States is further 


indicated by unemployment percentage based 
on statistics compiled each month by the 
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OTHER COUNTRIES 


American Federation of Labour, the source 
of these statistics being returns obtained from 
the trade union locals in 23 representative 
cities. Summary figures for March and pre- 
vious months taken from the May, 1929, issue 
of the American Federationist, the official 
publication of the organization, are reproduced 
below. 


Great Britain 


There was a further improvement in em- 
ployment in most industries during April. The 
principal industries in which improvement oc- 
curred included the mining group, exclusive 
of coal mining and slate quarrying; building 
and public works contracting; brick, tile, 
cement and pottery manufacture; tinplate 
manufacture; shipbuilding, ship repairmg and 
marine engineering; the shipping service; 
artificial silk and Jace manufacture; the 
clothing trades and boot and shoe manufac- 
ture. In the coal mining industry there was a 
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further reduction in the numbers of work- 
people wholly unemployed, but this was more 
than’ tounterbalanced ‘by an increase In the 
numbers temporarily stopped. There were 
also increases in the numbers unemployed in 
the cotton, linen and jute industries,. in textile 
bleaching, dyeing and finishing, in the glass 
bottle industry, and in river, dock and harbour 
services. 

Among workpeople, numbering approximate- 
ly 11,880,000, insured against unemployment 
in Great Britain and Northern Treland, and 
working in practically every industry except 
agriculture and private domestic service, the 
percentage unemployed at 29nd April, 1929 
(including those temporarily stopped as well 
as those wholly unemployed), was 9.9, as com- 
pared with 10.1 at 25th March, 1929, and 9.5 
at 28rd April, 1928. For males alone the per- 
centage at 22nd April, 1929, was 11.1, as com- 
pared with 11.4 at 25th March, 1929; for 
females the corresponding figures were 6.8 and 
6.9. The percentage wholly unemployed at 
22nd April, 1929, was 8.0, as compared with 
8.4 at 25th March, 1929. The total number 
of persons (insured and uninsured) registered 
at Employment Exchanges in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland at 22nd April, 1929, was 
approximately’ 1,175,000, of whom 905,000 were 
men and 197,000 were women, the remainder 
being boys and girls; at 25th March, 1929, it 
was 1,168,000, of whom 918,000 were men and 
190,000 were women; and at 30th April, 1928, 
it was 1,171,000, of whom 942,000 were men 
and 160,000 were women. At 29th April, 1929, 
the total had risen to 1,198,000, owing mainly 
to an inérease in the numbers unemployed in 
the coal mining industry. 


United States 


Employment in the United States increased 
0.8 per cent in March, 1929, as compared with 
February, and pay-roll totals. increased 1 per 
cent, according to returns made to the Bureau 
of Labour Statistics. The industries included 
in the above statement are manufacturing, 
coal mining, metalliferous mining, public utili- 
ties, trade (wholesale and retail) and hotels. 

A separate summary is made of the latest 
data available relating to all employees, ex- 
clusive of executives and officials, on Class I 
railroads. This tabulation is made from In- 
terstate Commerce Commission reports for the 
months of January and February, 1929, and 
therefore cannot, be included in the general 
statement for the month of March. The num- 
ber of employees on Class I railroads as at 
February 15 totalled 1,589,351, representing an 
increase of 0.7 per cent since January 15. The 
amount of pay-rol) in the entire month of 
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February was $215,173,183, or a decrease of 5.9 
per cent. 

Employment in manufacturing industries in- 
creased 1.2 per cent in March, 1929, as com- 
pared with February, and pay-roll totals im- 
creased 2.1 per cent, according to returns made: 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics by 12,138 
establishments in 54 of the foremost manufac- 
turing industries of the United States. These 
establishments in March had 3,459,042 employ- 
ees whose combined earnings in one week were 
$97,220,138. These employees represent 53 per 
cent of all employees in the 54 industries sur- 
veyed and more than 40 per cent.of the total 
number of employees in all manufacturing in- 
dustries in the United States. 

An increase in employment in manufactur- 
ing industries in March has been shown in each 
of the last 7 years, except in 1924, but this 
increase of 1.2 per cent in March, 1929, is con- 
siderably greater than the increases in any of 
the years except 1928. 

The Bureau of Labour Statistics’ weighted 
index of employment in manufacturmg indus- 
tries for March, 1929, is 98.6, as compared with 
97.4 in February, 1929, 95.2 in January, 1929, 
and 98.7 in March, 1928; the weighted index 
for pay-roll totals in March, 1929, is 103.9, as 
compared with 101.8 in February, 1929, 94.5 
in January, 1929, and 95.2 in March, 1928.. 
The monthly average for 1926 equals 100. 

Manufacturing employment stood at a higher 
level in March, 1929, than at any time since 
April, 1927, and pay-roll totals were greater 
than at any time since November, 1923. 

Thirty-eight of the 54 separate industries had 
more employees in March than in February 
and 39 industries reported higher pay-roll 
totals, 

The spectacular gains in March were 45.8 
per cent in employment and 38.9 per cent 
in pay-roll totals in the fertilizer industry, 
which habitually reaches its highest level. in 
March and April; carriages and wagons showed 
gains of 13.8 per cent and 15.4 per cent in 
the two items; the gains in employment in 
shipbuilding, cast-Iron pipe, cane-sugar refin- 
ing, and women’s clothing ranged from 7.2 
per cent to 5.7 per cent, while gains in em- 
ployment of from 3.9 to 3.1 per cent were 
shown in brick, machine tools, electric-rail- 
road car building and repairing, millinery and 
eae Se ee and machine-shop pro- 
oe Sean ees aes The automo- 
eee ae gained 1.3 per cent in employ- 
comparatively ae i Pan pie ee 
contrast to the are ee a ee 
two months indent ie ae oS tS 
and steel industry ¢ ey preeee ie oe 
a aa ty gained 1 per cent in employ- 

per cent in pay-roll totals. 
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The decreases in employment in March were 
all small except a seasonal drop of 4.9 per 
cent in slaughtering and meat packing. 

The .rayon industry reported an employ- 
ment increase of 2.6 per cent with a decrease 
in pay-roll totals of 1.3 per cent. 

Increased employment and greater pay-roll 
totals were shown in March in each geographic 
division with one exception—a small decrease 
in employment in the West North Central 
division. The pronounced increases were in 
the West South Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
divisions, while the increases in Eastern States 
were less notable. 

Unemployment percentage—Unemployment 
statistics collected by the American Federation 
of Labour and appearing each month in the 
American Federationist, the official publication 
of the organization, indicate the percentage of 
unemployed union members in twenty-three 
representative cities of the United States. The 
method of compiling as described in {the 
American Federationist, March, 1928, is as 
follows :— 

“The local unions in the 23 cities under re- 
view report monthly their membership and 
the number of unemployed members at the 
first of the month of the nearest possible date. 
From these reports the percentage of unem- 


Canadian Engineering 


The 1928 Year Book of the Canadian En- 
gineering Standards Association details the 
continued growth of the work of standardiza- 
tion in the Canadian industrial field. The 
Association, since its incorporation in 1919, 
has published 22 standard specifications in- 
cluding the Camadian Electrical Code, (Ref- 
erence to the Code appeared in the Lasour 
Gazerre for February 1928, page 156; May, 
1928, page 444; December, 1928, page 1342; 
February, 1929, page 162). Two revised edi- 
tions of the specification for steel railway 
bridges, and a revised edition of the specifica- 
tions for Portland cement have also been 
issued. C. E. S. A. specifications have been 
widely adopted throughout Canada, and the 
demand for copies is reported to be steadily 
increasing. They are used as standard in most 
Dominion Government Departments, the 
specifications for steel railway bridges having 
been officially adopted by the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners for Canada. 
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ployed members is calculated for identical 
unions in the current and the previous month. 
Thus for every month there are two percent- 
age figures—that is for identical unions in De- 
cember and January—and for identical unions 
in January and February, and so on, The 
final figure for January, then, is calculated by 
taking the simple arithmetical average of the 
two January percentages. It may be noted 
that the reports cover all trades which are 
organized, factory workers as well as teachers 
and building trade workers.” 

By the above method the proportion of un- 
employed members to the total membership 
of the local unions reporting, is computed. 
According to the May issue of the American: 
Federationist, the most recent unemployed 
percentages during the various months in the 
23 cities work out as follows October to De- 
cember, 1927, 14 per cent; January, 1928, 18 
per cent; February, 1928, 18 per cent; March, 
1928, 18 per cent; April, 1928, 16 per cent; 
May, 1928, 13 per cent; June, 1928, 11 per 
cent; July, 1928, 12 per cent; August, 1928, 
9 per cent; September, 1928, 10 per cent; Octo- 
ber, 1928, 9 per cent; November, 1928, 10 per 
cent; December, 1928, 13 per cent; January, 
1929, 15 per cent; February, 1929, 15 per cent, 
March, 1929, 15 per cent. 


Standards Association 


The latest issue of the quarterly bulletin 
published by the Canadian Engineering Stand- 
ards Association notes the adoption of the 
Electrical Licensing Act by the Saskatchewan 
Legislature. This legislation, which became 
effective on May 1, requires that all agents of 
manufactures or of electrical supply houses 
whose headquarters are situated outside the 
provinee shall obtain: written authority from 
the Power Commission before offering for 
sale electrical material, apparatus or equip- 
ment of any kind. It further requires that all 
electrical contractors and journeymen electri- 
cians in the province shall be bonded and ob- 
tain a provincial license before doing wiring 
work in Saskatchewan. The Act also empow- 
ers the commission to appoint inspectors who 
are authorized to enter any premises at reason- 
able time for the purpose of inspecting elee- 
trical material, in interests of the public safety 
and fire prevention (Laspour Gazerre, April, 
1929, page 381). 
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RECENT INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS AND SCHEDULES OF WAGES 


SUMMARY is given below of the more 

important industrial agreements and 
schedules of wages and working conditions that 
have recently been received by the Depart- 
ment. Such agreements are summarized each 
month in the Lasour Gazerte. In the majority 
of cases the agreements are signed by both the 
employers and the employees. Verbal agree- 
ments, which are also included in the records, 
are schedules of rates of wages and hours of 
labour and other conditions of employment 
agreed upon between the parties eoncerned, 
and in effect though not signed. In addition 
to these, important schedules of wages are 
summarized, including civic schedules. In the 
case of each agreement or schedule, the rates 
of wages for principal classes of labour are 
given, with other information of general inter- 
est. 


Manufacturing: Vegetable Foods 


EpMoNTON, ALBERTA—CERTAIN BAKERIES AND 
THE BAKERY AND CONFECTIONERY WorKERS’ 
INTERNATIONAL Union, Locat No. 276. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930, and thereafter until a new 
agreement is reached or this one terminated 
with notice. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GazeTTe for August, 1928, with the following 
exceptions: 

Wages per week: in bread shops (called ma- 
chine shops): working foremen $35, doughmen 
and ovenmen $33; board hands $29, helpers 
$22. In cake shops, bakeries and small shops: 
foremen $35 and up, regular journeymen $30 
and up, helpers $22. 

Wages per week for apprentices: first year 
$12, second year $15, third year $18. 

One helper allowed to every three journey- 
men. 

In cake shops, bakeries and small shops, only 
one apprentice allowed to any one bakery. 


Manufacturing: Printing and Publishing 


CauGary, ALBERTA—-EMPLOYING Josp PRINTERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL TyYPOGRAPHICAL 
Union, Locat No. 449. 


Agreement signed after the report of the 
Board of Conciliation under the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, 1907, published in the 
Lasour Gazerre, February, 1929, page 130. 

Agreement to be in effect from January 28, 
1929, to January 27, 1930, and from year to 
year until notice of change is given by either 
party 60 days prior to the expiration date in 
any year. 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 44 per week for both day and night 
work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 
hours; after three hours: and all work on Sun- 





days, double time; work on holidays also at 
overtime rate. When called back to work after 
leaving, $1 to be paid, in addition to overtime 
ay. 

a Wages: journeymen printers $1 per hour for 
day work; night work at the rate of $3 per 
week higher than day work. Machinist oper- 
ators 50 cents per shift extra. Z 

One apprentice allowed for first five journey- 
men employed, two for first ten journeymen 
and one additional apprentice for each ten 
journeymen thereafter, but not more than five 
apprentices in any one office. 

Apprentices to be at least 16 years of age 
and have a common school education and must 
be accepted by the apprentice committee. Ap- 
prenticeship to be for five years and appren- 
tices must complete the course in printing of 
the International Union. They must also take 
regular yearly examinations before the local 
apprentice committee. 

Wages for apprentices: first year, one-fifth 
of journeymen’s scale, second year one-quarter, 
third year one-third, fourth year one-half, fifth 
year two-thirds. 

Foreman to have the right to employ help 
and discharge for certain specified reasons. 

Machine learners to serve fifteen weeks. If 
standard of competency not reached, then the 
period may be extended up to three months. 
Not more than one journeyman learner to be 
employed in any one office at one time. Learners 
to receive two-fifths of journeymen’s scale for 
first five weeks, three-fifths for next five weeks 
and fonr-fifths for next five weeks. 

Employers agree not to require union mem- 
bers to execute struck work for unfair employ- 
ing printers or publications. Union members 
are not to engage in any sympathetic strike or 
boycott. Union not to limit the output of any 
employee. If any better terms allowed by union 
to any job proprietor, they shall also be con- 
ceeded to all employers covered by this agree- 
ment. 

A joint standing committee consisting of two 
representatives of each party shall be formed 
and all disputes shall be referred to it. The 
finding of this committee shall be final and 
binding on both parties. 





CauLgary, ALBERTA—EMPLoyina Jos PrinTERS 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL PrinTING PrESs- 


MEN AND Assistants’ Unton, Locat No. 
201. 


Agreement to be in effect from April 15; 1929 
to September 30, 1930, and from year to year 
unless notice of change is given by either party 
60 days previous to April 15, 1930, or 60 days 
peceene to September 30, of any succeeding 
year, 


Only local union members to be employed if 

available. ; 
Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, a 44-hour 

week for day work; and 7 per day, a 42-hour 

week for night work. 

Overtime: time and one-half for first three 

ue after first three hours, double time. 
ork on holidays at overtime rate. 

Wages per week for pressmen: foremen jour- 
neymen $46, cylinder Journeymen $44. Journey- 
ae for 2 automatics or 3 or 4 hand-fed presses: 

rom April 15 to October 15, 1929, $38; from 
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October 15, 1929, to April 15, 1930, $39; after 
April 15, 1930, $40. Journeymen for 1 auto- 
matic and 1 hand-fed or 1 automatic, or 1 or 2 
hand-fed presses: from April 15, to October 15, 
1929, $36; from October 15, 1929, to April 15, 
1930, $37; after April 15, 1930, $38. For night 
work $3 per week in addition. 

Wages per week for cylinder feeders: first six 
months, $15, second six months $18, second year 
$23; third year $26, after three years’ experi- 
ence $28. 

Wages per week for platen feeders: first six 
months $10, second six months $13, second year 
oe third year $18, after three years’ experience 

Wages per week for apprentice pressmen: 
first year $30, second year $35, third year $40. 

Assistants to be paid 50 cents extra per shift 
for night work. 

An assistant with three or more years’ ex- 
perience can enter his apprenticeship as an ap- 
prentice pressman when a vacancy occurs; he 
shall be examined quarterly as provided for in 
the international Technical Trades School cor- 
respondence course. 

One apprentice allowed for every four journey- 
men or fraction thereof. 

Any apprentice or assistant substituting or 
doing the work of a journeyman, to be paid 
journeyman’s wage. 


Construction: Buildings and Structures 


Mon Treat, QUEBEC—CERTAIN CONTRACTORS AND 
THE BroTHERHOOD OF PAINTERS, Decor- 
ATORS, PAPERHANGERS, GLAZIERS AND GLASS 
Workers or AMerIcA, Disrricr CouNcin 
No. 5. 

Agreement reached at the conclusion of the 
strike mentioned in the LABouR GAZETTE, May, 
1929, page 482, to be in effect from April 1, 
1929, to April 1, 1932. Notice of any change 
must be given three months prior to the date 
of expiration. ; 

Only local union members to be employed if 
available. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays. 


Overtime: time and one-half until midnight. 
After midnight and work on Sundays and holi- 
days, double time. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: for the 
twelve months beginning April 1, 1929, 80 cents; 
for the twelve months beginning April 1, 1930, 
85 cents; for the twelve months beginning April 
1, 1931, 90 cents. 

Wages per hour for apprentices: first year 
40 cents, second year 55 cents, third year 75 
cents. 


Orrawa, ONTARIO—THE OTTAwA BRANCH OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN BUILDING 
AND CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRIES AND THE 
Unitep BroTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Jormners or AMERICA, Locst No. 98. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1931, and from year to year unless 
four months’ notice be given by either party. 

Only union members to be employed if avail- 
able, 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturday. 

Overtime: from 5 p.m. to 10 p.m. and work 
on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and holidays, 


time and one-half; between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m., 
double time except when part of regular shift. 

Wages per hour: 90 cents. 

A joint industrial council to be established 
consisting of five members of each party and an 
independent chairman chosen by both parties 
to adjust all disputes, the decision of this coun- 
cil to be binding. 


Toronto, Onrario—Toronto District, On- 


TARIO ASSOCIATION OF ELecrricAL Con- 
TRACTORS AND DEALERS AND THE INTER- 
NATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF ELECTRICAL 


Workers, Loca No, 353. 


Agreement to be in effect from June 1, 1929, 
to May 31, 1932. New agreement to be negoti- 
ated 6 months before the expiration of this one. 

This agreement is the same as that previously 
in force and summarized in the LABOUR GAZETTE, 
November, 1926, with the following exceptions: 

Journeymen to be divided into Class “A” and 
Class “B”, Class “B” men to be limited to 
certain kinds of work; Class “A” men to do 
all other kinds. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: from June 
1. 1929 to May 31, 1930, Class “A” $1.15, Class 
“B” $1; from June 1, 1930 to May 31, 1931 
Class “A” $1.25, Class “B” $1.15; from June 1, 
1931 to May 31, 1932, one class $1.35; foremen 
123 cents per hour extra. 

The joint conference board to meet at least 
once a month or at call of the chairman. 

For first twelve months of these rules, no 
new apprentices to be taken on and those now 
in the trade to be classified and given proper 
standing by a joint board of examiners and 
efforts to be made to provide continuity of em- 
ployment for apprentices. 

No union member to work for any employer 
for a lower wage rate than provided in the 
agreement. 


Toronto, ONtTARIO—Toronro PLUMBING AND 
Heatrina Contractors’ UNION AND THE 
Unirep ASSOCIATION OF PLUMBERS AND 
SreEAMFirTers, Locan No. 46. 


This agreement is printed in full on page 680 
of this issue, 


Hamitton, Onrarto.—Contracrors’ Associa- 
TION OF HAMILTON AND THE UNITED Bro- 
THERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS, 
HamMitton Disrricr CouNnctn. 


Agreement to be in effect from Mareh 1, 1929 
to February 28, 1931 and thereafter unless no- 
tice is given by either party by January 1, 
1931. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE, June, 1928, and July, 1927, with the 
following exceptions: 

Wages for journeymen: $1 per hour. 


Where more than one shift is worked in a 
day, the carpenters on the second and third 
shifts to be paid 8 hours for 7 hours’ work; no 
carpenter to be allowed to work more than one 
shift in 24 hours. 
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Nracara FALts, ONTARIO, AND SURROUNDING D1s- 
rrior—THE Burpers Excuancs,: Master 
Carpenters oF NIAGARA FALLS AND THE 
Unirep BrorHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS AND 
Joiners, Loca No. 713. 


Agreement signed on conclusion of the strike 
referred to on page 599 of this issue. 

Agreement to be in effect from May 5 1929 
to April 30, 1931. If any change is desired, 
notice to be given three months previous to 
expiration and an effort made to reach a set- 
tlement by April 1. If the party receiving 
such notice fails to meet the party sending it, 
the desired change is to be granted and made 
effective from the following May 1. 

This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LaBour 
GazetTre, August, 1927, with the following ex- 
ceptions: 

Wages for journeymen carpenters: $1 per 
hour. Men working on scaffolds fifty feet in 
height to be paid 5 cents per hour extra and 
an additional five cents for every twenty feet 
higher. 


Cataary, ALBERTA—CALGARY ELECTRICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AND THE INTERNATIONAL BroTHER- 
Hoop OF ExLEcTRicaL Workers, Locat No. 
348. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929 
to April 30, 1930, and from year to year until 
notice of change is given by either party 60 
days prior to the expiration date in any year. 


This agreement is similar to the one pre- 
viously in force and summarized in the LABouR 
GAZETTE, November, 1928, with the following 
exceptions: 

Only union members to be employed if com- 
petent men available. The union agrees to give 
preference to firms who are members of the 
Calgary Electrical Association in supplying men. 


Every journeyman shall have a complete set 
of tools, a list of which is included in the agree- 
ment and must correct mistakes in his work 
in his own time when they are the result of his 
own fault, and the union undertakes, after in- 
vestigation, to discipline any member who leaves 
his work in an unsatisfactory condition. 

Wages per hour for journeymen: job 
$1.25; journeymen $1.10, i ee 

Wages per hour for apprentices: after six 
months 40 cents, second year 50 cents, third 
year 60 cents, fourth year 75 cents, fourth year 
working alone with license 90 cents. 


Cataary, ALBERTA—Master PLASTERERS AND 


THE PLAstTereRs’ Lasourrrs’ UNIon or 
CALGARY. 


Agreement reached at the conclusi 
strike mentioned in this issue on Eee cane as 
in effect from May 1, 1929, to April 30. 1930 
If any change is desired by either party, notice 
to be given three months before expiration date 

Union members to be employed if competent 
poneas erp evics closed shop for the City of 
valgary and ten-mile radius f y 
eps rom the centre of 

Hours: 8 per day; mixers to start 15 mi 
ahead of time to get material ready for elect 
ers. 

Overtime: double time. 


Wages: 774 cents per hour; if necessary to em- 
ploy unskilled labourers, they are to be paid 
60 cents per hour for first two weeks, 65 cents 
during second two weeks; after that the union 
rate. Straight night shift to be paid at rate of 
8 hours pay for 7 hours work, ‘ ; 

For work outside city and ten-mile radius, 10 
cents per hour extra. 

Any dispute as to the interpretation of any 
part of the agreement which cannot be settled 
between the parties shall be referred to the 
executive committee of the Building Trades Sec- 
tion of the Calgary Trades and Labour Coun- 
cil for a decision. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA—GENERAL CONTRACTORS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF THE EDMONTON BUILDERS’ 
EXCHANGE AND THE AMALGAMATED CARPEN- 
TERS OF CANADA, EDMONTON BRANCH, AND 
THE UNITED BrorTHERHOOD OF CARPENTERS 
AND JOINERS or AMeERIcA, Locat No. 1325. 


Agreement to be in effect from May 1, 1929, 
to April 30, 1930. If no notice of desire of 
either party to change is given before January 
31, 1930, this agreement will remain in force 
for another year. 

Members of local unions who are parties to 
this agreement to be given preference in em- 
ployment. 

Hours: 8 per day, 4 on Saturdays, except in 
case of night. shifts when 73 hours will be 
equivalent to 8 hours. 

Overtime: time and one-half: work on Sun- 
days and holidays double time. 

Wages for carpenters: $1 per hour. 

For work out of town, transportation to be 
paid both ways. 

Labourers to be restricted to work that re- 
quires no carpenters’ tools. 


Transportation and Publie Utilities: 
Electric Railways. 


Winpsor, ONTARIO, AND Victnrry—Essex Drv1- 
SstIoN, Hypro Etecrrc Ramways AND THE 
AMALGAMATED AssoctaTIon oF STREET AND 
Eecrric Ratuway EMPLOYEES oF AMERICA, 
Locat No, 616. 


Agreement to be in effect from July 1, 1928, 
to June 30, 1929. 

All passenger, freight cars and busses are to 
be operated by members of local union. 

Officers of the railway are to meet repre- 
sentatives of the union to discuss any grievances 
or disputes. 

Hours for motormen, conductors, one-man car 
and bus operators: 9 per day with a maximum 
of 10; all work in excess of 10 consecutive hours 
to be paid overtime rate. The day’s work to 
be completed within 11 hours as far as possible; 
all work not completed within 11 consecutive 
hours to be paid at overtime rate. 

Wages for motormen, conductors, one-man car 
and bus operators: for first six months 52 cents 
per hour, second six months, 57 cents, after first 
year 62 cents. For training students 50 cents 
ae per day or part of day. Overtime rate 
to be 20 cents per hour in addition to regular 
ae eee operators, $130 per month. 

. i case of suspension or dismissal by Su er- 
etree the employee concerned will have the 

Ight to appeal to the General Superintendent 
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or Commission and may bring with him a com- 
mittee of fellow employees, and if it is shown 
that he was suspended or dismissed without 
sufficient cause, he will be reinstated and paid 
for all time lost. 


Uniforms to be supplied by the Railway. 

Conductors and motormen will have the choice 
of runs according to seniority, cars to be pro- 
perly equipped and to be heated from October 
1 to May 1. 


UNION AGREEMENT BETWEEN PLUMBERS AND MASTER 
PLUMBERS IN TORONTO . 


HE strike of plumbers in Toronto against 
certain master plumbers from May 1, to 
May 23, is recorded in the article on “Strikes 
and Lockouts” in this issue. As there stated, 
the plumbers’ union declared a strike against 
certain master plumbers who refused to join 
an employers’ organization with which the 
union had entered into an agreement, pro- 
viding that the master plumbers in such organ- 
ization would employ only members of the 
union and that union members would work 
only for master plumbers who were members 
of such organization. 


The plumbers’ union had in 1927, following 
a strike (Lasour Gazetre, September, 1927, 
page 942), signed an agreement with two asso- 
ciations of master plumbers, the Toronto So- 
ciety of Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engi- 
neers and the Toronto Association of Master 
Plumbers and Steamfitters (Lasour GAZETTE, 
July, 1928, page 786). This agreement pro- 
vided for the “closed union shop,” namely 
that members of the union would be employed 
by the master plumbers, parties to the agree- 
ment, and also that union plumbers would 
work only for master plumbers parties to the 
agreement “except when work from the said 
parties is not available”. This agreement ex- 
pired on April 30, 1929, and in the meantime 
a new organization of master plumbers in 
Toronto was formed containing members of 
both of the above named organizations, which 
became Local Section 111 of the Amalgamated 
Builders’ Council, an organization of building 
contractors with sections in various localities. 
The new organization negotiated an agreement 
with the plumbers’ union in Toronto. This 
agreement, signed on September 1, 1928, pro- 
vided that the parties to it were to be sub- 
ject to the conditions of the agreement then 
in force between the union and the two master 
plumbers’ associations until April 30, 1929, 
after which certain conditions were to become 
effective; an increase in the wage rate to $1.25 
per hour, five-day week of forty hours during 
July and August, and a provision that the 
employers would engage union members only 


.bines Investigation Act, 1923. 


and that union plumbers would work only for 
members of the contractors’ association. A 
number of master plumbers in Toronto, in- 
cluding some members of the Toronto Society 
of Domestic, Sanitary and Heating Engineers 
who employed large numbers of plumbers, 
steamfitters, etc., refused to join the new asso- 
ciation and, therefore, became involved in a 
strike on the part of union plumbers on May 
1, 1929. The master plumbers affected by the 
strike had offered to observe the wages and 
working conditions of the agreement. One 
of the objections to joining the new organiza- 
tion offered by certain master plumbers was 
that there were certain features in. its con- 
stitution and rules as to trading, securing of 
supplies, etc., which they had been informed 
by their legal advisers appeared to be illegal 
under the provisions of the Criminal Code re- 
specting restraint of trade, and under the Com- 
The Amal- 
gamated Builders’ Council had been registered 
as a union under the Trade Unions Act, 1872, 
which provided for registration of unions of 
both employees and employers, and its repre- 
sentatives claimed it was, therefore, exempted 
from the provisions of these laws respecting 
restraint of trade. The Minister of Labour 
met the parties to the dispute in Toronto, and 
after several conferences it was arranged that 
a new employers’ association would be formed 
containing master plumbers who were members 
of the Amalgamated Builders’ Council and 
those who were not, and that the union would 
sign an agreement with the association, the pre- 
vious agreement with the Amalgamated Build- 
ers’ Council being abrogated. The new em- 
ployers’ association was to be registered under 
the Trade Union Act as an employers’ asso- 
ciation and was to deal only with employment 
relations. 


The strike was, therefore, declared off on 
May 23, and an agreement was signed between 
the plumbers’ union and the Toronto Plumbing 
and Heating Contractors’ Union, effective from 
that date until April 30, 1930, the text being 
as follows:— 
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MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT made at the City 
of Toronto in the Province of Ontario, 
Dominion of Canada, this day of May, 
1929. 


BeTwEEN:—Toronto PLUMBING AND HEATING 
Contractors’ Union, which is a Trade 
Union of Employers registered as such 
under the Trade Unions Act of Canada, 
consisting of plumbing and heating con- 
tractors who carry on business in and 
about the said City of Toronto which union 
is hereinafter referred to as The Contrac- 
tors’ Union, of the one part and LocaL 
Union 46, Toronto, of the United Associa- 
tion of Plumbers and Steamfitters, of the 
United States and Canada, which is an 
International Trade Union of workmen, 
consisting of such locally chartered mem- 
bers of such association as are from time 
to time employed as plumbers or steam- 
fitters in or about said City of Toronto, 
which union is hereinafter referred to as 
Tue Lasour UNION, of the other part. 


Whereas a certain agreement as to wages 
and working conditions, hereinafter referred to 
as “The Former Agreement” which was to 
remain in force until the 30th day of April, 
1930, was on the first day of September, 1928, 
entered into between Local Section 111 of 
Amalgamated Builders’ Council (hereinafter 
referred to as “Local 111 of A.B.C’) of the 
one part, and the Labour Union of the other 
part, of which former agreement a true copy 
is hereunto annexed; and 

Whereas now the Contractors Union has 
been organized as a Trade Union of Employers, 
and has been registered as such under the 
Trade Unions Act, and the Contractors’ Union 
now includes in its membership, members of 
said Local 111 of A.B.C. and other plumbing 
and heating contractors; and 

Whereas after registration as aforesaid, the 
Contractors’ Union proposed to Local 111 of 
A.B.C. and to the Labour Union that if they, 
respectively, being the only parties to said 
former agreement, would mutually reseind it 
the Contractors’ Union would execute at once 
with the Labour Union an agreement in the 
Same terms as those of said former agreement, 
operative for the unexpired portion. of the 
full intended period of said former agreement, 
In consequence whereof said local section 11] 
of A.B.C. and said Labour Union did there- 
after mutually rescind such former agreement; 
an 

Now. therefore, the Contractors’ Union and 
the Labour Union, respectively, each in con- 
sideration of the mutual promises of the other 
do respectively promise and agree to and with 
each other that their respective members shall 
henceforth deal with each other as employers 
and workmen upon the conditions following 
that is to say:—-- i 

Clause 1-—The ordinary hours of labo 
Mondays to Fridays, inclusive, will be meee 
eight o’clock a.m. to five o’clock Pp.m., with one 
hour for lunch, but on Saturdays they will be 
from eight o’clock a.m. to twelve o’clock noon 

Clause 2—The minimum rate of wages pay- 


avlemea) be a dollar and a quarter ($1.25) per 


Clause 3—The minimum rate of wages f 
fifth year apprentices will be eighty-five (850) 
per hour. , 

Clause 4-—All overtime will be i 

Z : paid for at 
the rate of double time. All work shall count 


as done in overtime which is done other than 
during ordinary hours, or on Saturdays during 
the months of July and August, Sundays or 
on the following holidays: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria_ Day, Dominion Day, 
Civie Holiday, Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day 
and Christmas Day. When finishing up a re- 
pair job on regular working days, if to finish 
will not take more than one hour’s time, it will 
be done, notwithstanding anything herein con- 
tained, at the regular rate of wages. 


Clause 5-—Workmen, working out of Toronto, 
will have their fare and board paid. Time 
travelling to and from such work will be paid 
for at the rate of single time but only up to 
nine o’clock p.m. If such travelling is at night, 
sleeping accommodation will be provided, and 
the workman will be paid his fare home and 
back for a week-end at least once a month. 


Clause 6-—The members of the Contractors’ 
Union will not employ as plumbers or steam- 
fitters other than members of the Labour 
Union and members of the Labour Union will 
not accept employment from other than mem- 
bers of the Contractors’ Union. Provided, 
however, that if for any sufficient reason, such 
as the inability of the Labour Union to supply 
skilled plumbers or steamfitters or the non- 
availability of work from members of the 
Contractors’ Union, the business agent of the 
Labour Union and the Commissioner of the 
Contractors’ Union shall concur in permitting 
a variation of this clause in a particular case 
and for a limited time, the variation so made 
will be immediately effective. and such varia- 
tion will continue in effect as made unless and 
until the Joint Conference Board hereinafter 
referred to shall, by a majority vote, veto the 
variation. 


Clause 7-—No workman will be employed to 
do any work in Toronto in connection with sani- 
tation or the city water system, who is not in 
possession of a city license under By-law 102, 
sections 2, 39, 40 and By-law 6388, section 70. 
or as the same may have been or may be re- 
placed or amended. 


Clause 8-—The respective parties to this 
agreement will use their best endeavours, short 
of suit at law, to compel by every lawful 
means on the part of every member of the 
crganizations which are parties hereto, ob- 
servance of the terms and of every term of 
this agreement. To this end each thereof 
shall, from time to time, upon request, or may 
at its own volition, supply to the Secretary of 
the other party hereto revised lists of its 
members, respectively. Provided that either 
party hereto may establish, instead, and put 
into execution an identification eard system 
for its members, which, being done, shall be 
deemed for so long as done to be in compliance 
with this clause. 


Clause 9—The respective parties to this 
agreement agree to control the number of 
Journeymen brought out each year, through 
control of the number of apprentices employed; 
their number will not exceed twenty-four per 
year, 14 plumbers and 10 steamfitters, and each 
thereof shall serve five years’ apprenticeship, 
four years under the supervision of a journey- 
man and one year as an improver. Each must 
be registered by the Labour Union. The parties 
hereto will observe and enforce all provisions 
of the law of Ontario as to apprentices. 


Clause 10.—One impr 
: 0 prover only to each branch 
of the trade will be allowed or employed on 
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any job except where there are more than five 
journeymen plumbers or five journeymen 
steamfitters employed, and then one additional 
improver may be allowed to each additional five 
jJourneymen plumbers or five journeymen steam- 
fitters. 

Clause 11—A Joint Conference Board will 
be formed, composed of four members of the 
Contractors’ Union and four members of the 
Labour Union. Regular meetings of such board 
will be held at least once a month, at which 
meeting three members of each party will form 
a quorum. Such Board will have power, on 
bebalf of the respective parties hereto, to 
adjust trade disputes or grievances between the 
parties hereto or their members or anv or 
either of them. 


Clause 12——In case of any such dispute or 
grievance arising which cannot be adjusted 
informally by representatives of the parties 
hereto, it will be referred to such Joint Con- 
ference Board. Such Board, if necessary, shall 
meet within forty-eight hours. 


Clause 18—If the Joint Conference Board 
is unable to adjust satisfactorily any dispute 
or grievance referred to it, (including any 
claimed violation or non-observance of any of 
the clauses of this agreement), the matter of 
difference shall be referred to or may be 
taken cognizance of by the General Organizer 
of the aforesaid United Association and the 
said Commissioner who, when jointly concur- 
ring, shall have and may exercise for the pur- 
poses of settlement the power of the Joint 
Conference Board in the premises. In the 


event of their failure to effect a settlement, 
however, no strike shall be declared or come 
into effect against any member of the Con- 
tractors’ Union until the said General Organ- 
izer has investigated the matter and rendered 
a decision, nor shall any lockout be made or 
come into effect by or on the part of any 
member of the Contractors’ Union until the 
said Commissioner has investigated the matter 
and rendered a decision. 


_ Clause 14.—This agreement shall become ef- 
fective upon execution thereof by both the 
parties hereto and it shall remain in effect 
until the 30th day of April, 1930. Should 
either party hereto desire to make at the con- 
clusion of this agreement a different agreement 
in substitution herefor, that party agrees to 
give to the other not less than one month’s 
notice in writing to terminate on the 30th day 
of April, 1930. Provided that if no such notice 
is given in time by either party, this agree- 
ment shall remain in force from year to year 
until such notice is given as hereinbefore pro- 
vided. If and when any such notice is given, 
a Joint Committee shall be forthwith formed 
consisting of equal representation of each of 
the parties hereto, and such Joint Committee 
shall, during such period of notice, convene, 
consider and announce its decision or failure 
to reach a decision upon the matter of such 
proposed new agreement. 

In witness whereof the parties hereto have 
duly executed this agreement under seal and 
by the signatures of members accredited for 
that purpose. 


League of Nations and the Coal Situation 


The Economic Committee of the League of 
Nations, at its 28th Session, held in Geneva 
from 8 to 12 March, 1929, prepared, on the 
basis of the two consultations which have 
taken place on the subject, a preliminary re- 
port for the Council on the international 
aspects of the coal problem. This preliminary 
reports deals with the principal normal fea- 
tures of the coal industry, special post-war 
and recent features, the interests of consum- 
ers, and natural, national and international 
remedies. 

The Economic Commiftee summarizes the 
proposals put forward by the experts in the 
following suggestions: (1) that international 
agreements between producers should be ar- 
ranged concerning output, markets and prices; 
(2) that a special international committee re- 
presentative of all interests—Governments, 
employers, miners, merchants, producers and 
consumers—should be set up; (3) that mea- 
sures should be taken for assimilating, if not 
equalising, wages, hours and the social condi- 
tions of labour; (4) that the existing artificial 
restrictions to trade in coal and artificial 
stimuli to production should be abolished. In 
conclusion, the report states that action to 
carry out the suggestion relating to conditions 
of labour would fall within the competence of 


the International Labour Office. No definite 
proposal is put forward with regard to the set- 
ting up of a special international committee. 
The report contains an outline of the position 
of the League of Nations in relation to the 
other two proposals. A further consultation of 
experts on a somewhat wider basis is contem- 
plated by the Committee. 





In England and Wales in 1927 there was lost 
to the nation, among the insured population 
only, and excluding the loss due to sickness 
for which insurance benefit was not provided, 
a total of 30,500,000 weeks’ work, or the 
equivalent of twelve months’ work for nearly 
590,000 persons. It is during the winter 
months that the heaviest expense is experi- 
enced. 

Rheumatic affections cost the cpuntry £17,- 
000,000 per year. 

The common cold causes great economic loss, 
particularly during the Winter months. These 
are largely preventable. The number of firms 
that retain the whole-time service of medical 
men is slowly increasing in England, though 
it is still not as common a feature in industry 
asin America. A medical department is 
among the most profitable investment an in- 
dustry can make. 
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FAIR WAGES FOR WORK UNDER PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENT 
CONTRACTS IN QUEBEC 


Order in Council requiring Payment of Current Rates of Wages 


OLLOWING is a translation of the report 

of a committee of the Executive Coun- 

cil of the province of Quebec, dated April 24, 

1929, and approved by the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor on the same date. 


ConcerNING a resolution of the Legislative 

Assembly (re: workmen’s wages). 
(800) 

It is stated in a report of the Honourable the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour, dated 
April 30, 1929, as follows:— 

In view of the adoption by the Quebec 
Legislative Assembly, on April 14, 1908, of a 
resolution in the following terms: “That all 
Government contracts should contain such con- 
ditions as will prevent abuses, which may arise 
from the subletting of such contracts, and that 
every effort should be made to secure the pay- 
ment of such wages as are generally accepted as 
current in each trade for competent workmen in 
the district where the work is carried out; and 
that this House cordially concurs in such policy, 
and deems it the duty of the Government to 
take immediate steps to give effect thereto.” 

In conformity with the foregoing, a clause 
has been inserted in the contract forms of the 
Department of Public Works and Labour de- 
termining the observance of the current wages, 
and in order to secure the object desired, the 
Minister of Public Works and Labour has the 
honour to submit for your approval the follow- 
in recommendations:— 

1. That the conditions following shall be ob- 
served by the Department of Public Works and 
Labour in connection with all contracts made on 
behalf of the Government of the province of 
Quebec for the construction or remodelling of 
public buildings of all kinds and all other works 
and properties constructed and remodelled for 
the Government of the province of Quebec. 

The following clause shall be inserted in all 
contracts to which these conditions apply:— 


THE FAIR WAGES CLAUSE AS INSERTED IN 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


All mechanics, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
jhe work is being performed for the character 
or class of work in which they are respectively 
engaged, and if there be no current rates in such 
listrict, then fair and reasonable rates, and shall 
work such hours as are customary in the trade 
in the district where the work is carried on, or 
if there be no custom of the trade as respects 
hours in the district, then fair and reasonable 
hours, unless for the protection of life and 
property, or for other cause shown to the satis- 
faction of the Minister, longer hours of service 
are required. 'The Minister of Labour may at 
any time and from time to time determine for 
the purpose of this contract, what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages, and 
the current or fair and reasonable hours, and 


may from time to time rescind, revoke, amend 
or vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. Where there are special circumstances 
which in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may, 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, what is the proper classification of all 
overtime and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder, 
the contractor shall adjust the wages and hours 
and claassification of work so as to give effect 
to such decision. In case the contractor shall 
fail so to do, or to pay to any employee or em- 
ployees for any services performed or for any 
hours of Jabour, wages according to the rates 
fixed therefor by the Minister of Labour, the 
Minister of Labour may pay such wages at the 
rates so fixed and deduct the amount thereof 
from any moneys owing by the Government to 


‘the contractor and any such payment shall. for 


all purposes as between the contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be payment 
to the contractor, and the contractor shall be 
bound in every particular by any such authority, 
direction and payment as aforesaid. The powers 
of the Minister of Labour hereunder shall not 
be exercised as to any employee or employees 
where it is established to his satisfaction that 
an agreement in writing exists and is in effect 
between the contractor and the class of em- 
ployees to which such employee or employees 
belong or the authorized representative of such 
class of employees fixing rates of wages, over- 
time conditions and hours of labour. 

By the term “current wages” and the term 
“hours of labour fixed by the custom -of the 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of wages and hours of labour 
either recognized by signed agreements between 
employers and workmen in the district from 
which the labour required is necessarily drawn 
or actually prevailing, although not necessarily 
recognized by signed agreements. 


2. The following conditions shall also be in- 

serted in all contracts to which these conditions 
apply :— 
_ (a) The Contractor shall post and keep posted 
In a conspicuous place on the premises where 
the contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the Fair Wages Clause 
or Schedule inserted in his contract for the 
protection of the workmen employed, also any 
decision of the Minister of Labour under the 
preceding paragraph. 

The Contractor’s premises and the work being 
performed under this contract shail be open for 
Inspection at all reasonable times by any officer 


authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose. 


(b) The Contractor shall keep proper books 
and records showing the names, trades, and ad- 


dresses of all workmen in his employ and the 
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wages paid to and time worked by each work- 
man, and the books or documents containing 
such record shall be open for inspection by the 
Fair Wages Officer of the Government at any 
time it may be expedient to the Minister of 
Labour to have the same inspected. 


(ec) The Contractor shall not be entitled to 
payment of any money which would otherwise 
be payable under the terms of the contract in 
respect of work and labour performed in the 
execution of the contract unless and until he 
shall have filed with the Minister in support 
of his claim for payment a statement attested 
by statutory declaration, showing— 


(1) the rates of wages and hours of labour 
of the various classes of workmen em- 
ployed in the execution of the contract; 

(2) whether any wages in respect of the 
said work and labour remain in arrears; 

(3) that all the labour conditions of the con- 
tract have been duly complied with; nor, 
in the event of notice from the Minister 
of Labour of claims for wages, until the 
same are adjusted. 


The Contractor shall also from time to time 
furnish the Minister such further detailed in- 
formation and evidence as the Minister may 
deem necessary in order to satisfy him that the 
conditions herein contained to secure the pay- 
ment of fair wages have been complied with, 
and that the workmen so employed as aforesaid 
upon the portion of the work in respect of which 
payment is demanded have been paid in full. 


(d) With a view to the avoidance of any 
abuses which might arise from the subletting 
of contracts, it shall be understood that sub- 
letting, other than such as may be customary in 
the trades concerned, is prohibited unless the 
approval of the Minister is obtained; sub- 
contractors shall be bound in all cases to con- 
form to the conditions of the main contract, 
and the main contractor shall be held respon- 
sible for strict adherence to all contract con- 
ditions on the part of the sub-contractor; the 
contract shall not, nor shall any portion thereof 
be transferred without the written permission 
of the Minister. 

(Signed) A. Morisset, 
Clerk of the Executive Council. 


FAIR WAGES CONDITIONS IN DOMINION GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


-] He Department of Labour is furnished 
from month to month with information 
regarding the contracts executed by various 
departments of the Government of Canada 
which included among their provisions fair 
wages conditions for the protection of the 
labour to be employed. The Fair Wages 
Policy of the Government of Canada has been 
in effect since 1900 and is now expressed in an 
Order in Council which was adopted June 7, 
1922, and amended April 9, 1924. 

The Fair Wages Order in Council requires 
that “all contracts made on behalf of the 
Government of Canada for the construction 
or remodelling of public buildings of all kinds, 
railways, canals, roads, bridges, locks, dry- 
docks, elevators, harbours, piers, wharves, 
lighthouses, and other works for the improve- 
ment and safety of transportation and naviga- 
tion, rifle ranges, fortification, and other works 
of defence, dams, hydraulic works, slides, piers, 
booms, and other works for facilitating the 
transmission of timber, and all other works 
and properties constructed or remodelled for 
the Government of Canada” must contain 
either a fair wage schedule based on the current 
wages rates and working hours in the district, 
or a general fair wage clause requiring adher- 
ence to the current wage rates and working 
hours in the district for the different classes of 
labour employed, or, in the absence of such 
standard conditions, fair and reasonable rates 
and hours. The conditions above mentioned 
are referred to in the Order in Council as “ A” 
conditions, Following is the text of the Gen- 
eral Fair Wage Clause referred to:— 


1. All mechanics, labourers, or other persons 
who perform labour in the construction of the 
work hereby contracted for, shall be paid such 
wages as are generally accepted as current from 
time to time during the continuance of the 
contract for competent workmen in the district 
in which the work is being performed for the 
character or class of work in which they are 
respectively engaged, and if there be no current 
rates in such district, then fair and reasonable 
rates, and jshall work such hours as are 
customary in the trade in the district where 
the work is carried on, or if there be no 
custom of the trade as respects hours in the 
district, then fair and reasonable hours, unless 
for the protection of life and property, or for 
other cause shown to the satisfaction of the 
Minister of Labour, longer hours of service are 
required. The Minister of Labour may at any 
time and from time to time determine for the 
purposes of this contract, what are the current 
or fair and reasonable rates of wages and the 
current or fair and reasonable hours, and may 
from time to time rescind, revoke, amend, or 
vary any such decision, provided that his 
determination and any amendment or variation 
shall not be operative prior to the period of 
three months immediately preceding the date 
thereof. 

Where there are special circumstances which 
in the judgment of the Minister of Labour 
make it expedient that he should do so, he may 
in the manner and subject to the provisions 
hereinabove set forth, decide what are the cur- 
rent or fair and reasonable rates of wages for 
overtime, and what is the proper classification of 
any work for the purposes of wages and hours. 
Immediately upon receipt of notice of any de- 
cision of the Minister of Labour hereunder the 
contractor shall adjust the wages and hours and 
classification of work so as to give effect to such 
decision. In case the Contractor shall fail so 
to do, or to pay to any employee or employees 
for any services performed or for any hours 
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f labour, wages according to the rates fixed 
thexetor by ‘ine Minister of Labour, the Min- 
ister of Labour may authorize and direct the 
Minister to pay any such wages at the rates 
so fixed and to deduct the amount thereof from 
any moneys owing by the Government to the 
Contractor and any such payment shall for all 
purposes as between the Contractor and the 
Government be deemed and taken to be pay- 
ment to the Contractor, and the Contractor 
shall be bound in every particular by any such 
authority, direction and payment as aforesaid. 
The powers of the Minister of Labour here- 
under shall not be exercised as to any employee 
or employees where it is established to his satis- 
faction that an agreement in writing exists and 
is in effect between the Contractor and the 
class of employees to which such employee or 
employees belong or the authorized representa- 
tives of such class of employees fixing rates of 
wages, overtime conditions and hours of labour. 


It is further provided in the Order in Coun- 
cil that “all contracts for the manufacture and 
supply to the Government of Canada of 
fittings for public buildings, harness, saddlery, 
clothing, and other outfit for the military and 
naval forces, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
letter carriers, and other Government, officers 
and employees, mail bags, letter boxes, and 
other postal stores, and any other articles and 
things hereafter designated by the Governor 
in Council” must contain provisions for the 
observance of the current wages rates and 
working hours in the district, or, in the absence 
of any such current standards, fair and reason- 
able rates and working hours. These conditions 
are referred to in the Order in Council as 
“B” conditions, and include the following 
provisions :— 


All workmen, labourers, or other persons who 
perform labour in the construction of the work 
hereby contracted for, shall be paid such wages 
as are generally accepted as current from time 
to time during the continuance of the contract 
for competent workmen in the district in which 
the work is being performed, and if there be 
no current rate in such district, then a fair 
and reasonable rate, and shall work such hours 
as those fixed by the custom of the trade as 
respects hours in the district where the work 
is carried on, or if there be no custom of the 
trade as respects hours in the district then fair 
and reasonable hours, except for the protection 
of life and property, or on due cause shown to 
the satisfaction of the Minister of Labour. In 
the event of a dispute arising as to what is the 
current or fair and reasonable rate of wages 
or what are the current hours fixed by the 
custom of the trade or fair and reasonable 
hours it shall be determined by the Minister of 
Labour, whose decision shall be final; payment 
may also be withheld of any moneys which 
would otherwise be payable to the contractor 
until the Minister of Labour’s decision has been 
complied with. 


By the term “current wages” an, 
“hours of labour fixed by The ceaae ieee 
trade” in the foregoing are meant respectively 
the standard rates of Wages and hours of 
labour either recognized by signed agreements 


between employers and workmen in the district 
from which the labour required is necessarily 
drawn or actually prevailing, although not 
necessarily recognized by signed agreements. 

In both the “A” and “B” conditions of 
the Fair Wages Order in Council the Minister 
of Labour is empowered to determine ques- 
tions which may arise as to what are the 
current or fair and reasonable wages rates 
and working hours. The contractor is re- 
quired to post and keep posted in a con- 
spicuous place on the premises where the 
contract is being executed, occupied or fre- 
quented by the workmen, the fair wages 
clause or schedule inserted in his contract for 
the protection of the workmen employed. 
The contractor is also required to keep proper 
books and records showing the names, trades 
and addresses of all workmen in his employ 
and the wages paid to and time worked by 
such workmen, these records to be open for 
inspection by fair wages officers of the Gov- 
ernment any time it may be expedient to the 
Minister to have the same inspected. 

It is declared that the contractor shal] not 
be entitled to payment of any money which 
would otherwise be payable under the terms 
of contract until he has filed a statement 
showing: (1) the wage rates and hours of 
labour which are in force for the various 
classes of workmen; (2) whether any wages or 
payments remain in arrears; and (3) that 
all of the labour conditions of the contract 
have been complied with. In the event of 
default being made in the payment of the 
wages of any workman employed, claim 
therefor may be filed with the minister of the 
department with which the contract has been 
made and payment of such claim may be 
made by the latter. (Under the “A” con- 
ditions these rights extend to moneys pay- 
able for the use or hire of horses or teams.) 

All workmen employed in the execution of 
the contract shall be residents of Canada, un- 
less the Minister of the department with 
which the contract has been made is of opinion 
that Canadian labour is not available, or that 
other special circumstances exist which render 
it contrary to the public interest to enforce 
this provision. 

Under the “A” conditions clerks of works 
or other inspecting officers appointed by the 
Government to ensure the due observance of 
the contract are specially instructed to do all 
in their power to see that the labour condi- 
tions are fully complied with and to report 
any apparent violations to the department 
with which the contract is made. 

: The “B” conditions provide that the con- 
ractor’s premises and the work being per- 
formed under contract shall be open for inspec- 
ion at all reasonable times by any officer 
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authorized by the Minister of Labour for this 
purpose, and that the premises shall be kept 
in sanitary condition. 


Contracts Awarded Recently 


During the past month statements were 
received in the Department of Labour showing 
that the following contracts were recently 
executed by the Government of Canada, and 
that they included either fair wage schedules 
as shown below, or the general fair wages 
clause above mentioned :— 


DEPARTMENT OF MARINE AND FISHERIES 
‘Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a new lighthouse tower at 
‘Cranberry Island, Guysboro Co., NS.. Name 
of contractor, Mr. W. M. Gerroir, Guysboro, 
N.S. Date of contract, April 3, 1929. Amount 
of contract, $1,975. The General Fair Wages 
Clause Was inserted in ‘the contract. 

Construction of a dwelling, boat-house and 
fog-alarm building at Long Point, Whitehead 
Island, Charlotte Co., N.B. Name of con- 
tractor, C. S. Whitehead, Latour Hotel, Saint 
John, N.B. Date of contract, April 22, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $7,489. The General Fair 
Wages Clause was included in the contract. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE 
Contracts in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Construction of a rifle range, Moose Jaw, 
Sask. Name of contractors, P. W. Graham & 
Sons, Ltd., Moose Jaw, Sask. Date of con- 
tract, May 27, 1929. Amount of contract, 
$7,990. A fair wages schedule was inserted in 
the contract as follows: 











Rate 
Trade or Class of labour of wages: Hours 
Not less per day 

than 

Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners............... $0 90 9 
Gement MuIShers jane ile easton etell ee 0 85 9 
ACIICH GT IKGUB orc oe oc. ore ys yay elein > ee ee 0 50 9 
PGCE OLAS S sot yao siete ee/a.casstD 1104 0 90 9 
jal DOULGTS eevee ren cae Cie nies aaatesepae* ore cas 0 45 9 
WPaintersccae gestae nts cise caiecieiere enser< 0 85 9 
Teamsters with team and scraper.... 0 90 9 
Teamsters with team and wagon..... 0 90 9 





Construction of a rifle range, Calgary, Alta. 
Name of contractor, James H. Jefferies, Cal- 
gary, Alta. Date of contract May 27, 1929. 
Amount of contract, $8,274. A fair wages 
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schedule was inserted in the contract as fol- 
lows: 














Rates 
Trade or Class of labour of wages: Hours 
Not less | per day 

than 

Per hour 

Carpenters and joiners............... $1 00 8 
Coementifinisher, ss. seein a ce 1 45 8 
Gementimixerennee. henner 0 50 | 8 to 10 
Hlectricians nd. ssc eee ace 1 00 8 
ibabourerste, ee. te ee eee eee 045 | 8 to 10 
Teamsters with team and wagon.... 1 26 8 to 10 
Teamsters with team and scraper.... 1 25 8 to 10 





DEPARTMENT OF PusLic Works 
Contract in Group “A” (Construction, etc.) 


Docking, cleaning, painting and repairing 
Dredge P.W.D. No. 303 (Fruhling). Name of 
contractors, Burrard Dry Dock Co., Ltd., 
North Vancouver, B.C. Date of contract, May 
8, 1929. Amount of contract, $7,485. The 
General Fair Wages Clause was embodied in 
the contract. 


Contract rn Group “B” (Interior Fittings, etc.) 


Interior fittings for Post Office at Tisdale, 
Sask. Name of contractors, The Western Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Regina, Sask. Date of contract, 
May 20, 1929. Amount of contract, $1,818. 
The General Fair Wages Clause was inserted 
in the contract. 


Post Orrice DeparTMENT 


Following is a statement of payments made 
in May, 1929, for supplies ordered by the Post 
Office Department under contracts which were 
subject to the regulations for the suppression 
of the sweating system, the securing of pay- 
ment of the workers of fair wages and the 
performance of the work under proper sani- 
tary conditions: 















Amount 
Nature of Orders of 
orders 
Making metal dating stamps and type also other 

hand stamps and brass crown seals...,....--. $ 1,099 33 
Making and repairing rubber stamps, daters, etc. 336 76 
Making up and supplying Letter Carriers’ 

MILOTTIS, CLC orare Sie spapsietavsssis/aneniaiaja.s 4.0.9 € annie, 474 21,087 58 
Stamping pads) inlkc|ietenace cise elses eran se oeiaree 282 22 
Bag Htbings ss. cts. 2,672 70 
Beales. ficser poet one ih 279 25 
Letter box locks........... 3,085 50 
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PRICES, RETAIL AND WHOLESALE, IN CANADA, MAY, 1929 


Cost of Living, Prices of Staple Articles and Index Numbers 


HE movement in prices during the month 
continued downward, both the weekly 
family budget in terms of retail prices and the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics index number 
of wholesale prices being lower. 
In retail prices the cost per week of a list 
of twenty-nine staple foods for an average 
family of five in terms of the average prices 
in some sixty cities was $10.94 at the begin- 
ning of May, as compared with $11.01 for 
April; $10.80 for May, 1928; $10.76 for May, 
1927; $11.29 for May, 1926; $10.48 for May, 
1925; $9.89 for May, 1924; $10.36 for May, 
1923; $10.22 for May, 1922; $12.25 for May, 
1921; $16.92 for June, 1920 (the peak); $12.66 
for May, 1918; and $7.43 for May, 1914. The 
decline was due mainly to a seasonal fall in 
the price of eggs, although the prices of milk, 
butter, veal, lard, sugar and potatoes were also 
slightly lower. Prices of beef, mutton, pork 
and beans advanced somewhat. Including the 
cost of fuel and rent with that of foods the 
total budget averaged $21.21 at the beginning 
of May, as compared with $21.30 for April; 


$21.04 for May, 1928; $20.95 for May, 1927; 
$21.54 for May, 1926; $20.72 for May, 1925; 
$20.24 for May, 1924; $2090 for May, 1923; 
$20.57 for May, 1922; $22.84 for May, 1921; 
$26.92 for July, 1920 (the peak); $20.09 for 


May, 1918; and $14.21 for May, 1914. Fuel 
was somewhat lower, due to lower prices for 
anthracite coal. Rent was practically un- 
changed. 

In wholesale prices the index number cal- 
culated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
based upon the average prices of 502 com- 
modities in 1926 as 100, declined to 92-4 for 
May, as compared with 94-1 for April; 97-9 
for May, 1928; 98-5 for May, 1927; and 100-2 
for May, 1926. Ninety-six prices quotations 
were lower, sixty-eight were higher, while three 
hundred and thirty-eight were unchanged. 

In the grouping according to chief compon- 
ent materials four of the eight main groups 
were lower, while four advanced. The groups 
which declined were: the Vegetable and Veget- 
able Products group, due to lower prices for 
apples, grains, flour, vegetable oils, sugar, 
cocoa, chocolate and tea, which more than off- 
set higher prices for foreign fruits, flax, rub- 
ber and potatoes; the Fibres, Textiles and 
Textile Products group, due to lower prices 
for raw cotton, raw silk, wool, jute and hemp; 
the Wood, Wood Products and Paper group, 
due to lower prices for some lines of lumber; 
and the Non-Ferrous Metals group, because 
of declines in the prices of copper, lead, sil- 


ver, tin and spelter. The Animals and their 
Products group and the Iron and its Products 
group advanced, the former due to higher 
prices for fish, livestock and meats, and the 


latter due to higher prices for steel sheets, tin- 


plate and cast iron pipe. The Chemicals and 
Allied Products groups also advanced, due to 
higher prices for shellac and certain inorganic 
chemicals. The Non-Metallic Minerals group 
was slightly higher. 

In the grouping according to purpose con- 


sumers’ goods declined, due to lower prices 


for tea, flour and other milled products, milk, 
sugar and footwear, which more than offset 
higher prices for fish, dried fruits, meats, po- 
tatoes and onions. In producers’ goods build- 
ing and construction materials were lower, 
because of declines in the prices of lumber and 
wall plaster. Manufacturers’ materials ad- 
vanced slightly, increases in materials for the 
chemical using industries and for the meat 
packing industries more than offsetting de- 
clines in materials for the textile and clothing 
industries, for the fur and leather goods indus- 
tries, for the metal working industries, for the 
milling and other industries, as well as mis- 
cellaneous producers’ materials. 


EXPLANATORY NOTE AS TO RETAIL 
PRICES 


The table of retail prices and rentals shows 
the prices at the beginning of May, of 
seventy-one staple foodstuffs, groceries, coal, 
wood, and coal oil and the rent of six-roomed 
houses in some sixty cities throughout Canada. 
All prices are for delivered goods. The exact 
quality for which the qotation. is given is set 
forth in the case of each commodity, and every 
effort has been made to ensure that the quota- 
tions in each case refer to the same class of 
commodity in order that the statistics may be 
available for purposes of comparison from 
month to month, from city to city, ete. The 
prices of foods, and groceries in each city, 
except milk and bread, are the averages of 
quotations reported to the Department and to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics by a number 
of representative butchers and grovers in each. 
The prices of fuel and the rates for rent are 
reported by the correspondents of the LABOUE 
GAZETTE, 

Statistics similar to these were published each 
month from 1910 to 1920, the figures during 
this period being secured at the middle of each 
month by the correspondents of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE resident in each locality from dealers 
doing a considerable business with workingmen’s 
households. From 1910 to 1915 the table con- 
tained a list of only the twenty-nine foods in- 
cluded in the family budget, with laundry 
starch, coal, wood, coal oil and rent. In 1915 
when monthly publication of the budget in the 

ABOUR GAZETTE was begun, it was decided to 


(Continued on page 694) 
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COST PER WEEK OF A FAMILY BUDGET OF STAPLE FOODS, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND RENT IN 


TERMS OF THE AVERAGE PRICES IN SIXTY CITIES IN CANADA 


The budget is intended to show the changes in the cost of the items included, not to show the minimum cost for an 


average family. 











Quan- 


(1) 

































































Ps. u t) May May May| May| May] May| May] May} May| May] May] May] April) May 
Commodities | tity |1900] 1905 | 1910 | 1913 | 1914} 1916 1918 }1920 | 1921 | 1922] 1923 }1924 |1925 11926 11927 | 1928] 1929 | 1929 

aia’ Cha Fees ce c. Gy ct Cs GC. Cs Cc. Ci G Ce Cc. Cs c. C., e 
Beef, sirloin. ...| 2lbs.j27-2] 30-4]. 37-6} 44-4] 48-2) 50-2] 73-4] 78-6] 71-2] 59-6] 56-0] 56-8] 58-6] 58-8] 63-6] 67-8] 70-8] 72-6 
Beef, shoulder... 2 “ 119-6] 24-6] 26-0) 29-6) 32-4] 34-0] 52-6) 50-4] 43-6) 33-4] 30-2] 30-2) 31-6] 32-0} 35-8] 40-2] 43-8] 45-0 
Veal, shoulder..| 1 “ 110-0} 11-3) 12-8) 15-7) 17-1] 16-4] 27-4] 26-4) 23-0] 19-0] 17-9] 17-3] 17-9] 18-8] 20-0] 21-6} 24-3] 24-0 
Mutton, roast...} 1 “ {11-8} 12-2] 16-8] 19-1} 20-8] 23-3} 34-9] 36-2] 31-8] 28-7] 27-6] 28-3} 29-6] 30-4] 30-3] 30-0] 30-1] 31-5 
Pork slept 6 oie 1 “ 112-2) 13-1) 18-0} 19-5) 19-9) 21-8] 37-1] 39-1] 33-6) 30-0} 26-1] 28-2] 28-4] 29-7] 28-8] 25-2] 29-0] 30-2 
pou palt gt 2 “ 121-8) 25-0} 34-4) 35-2) 37-0] 36-8] 68-4] 71-6] 65-0] 52-2] 50-4] 44-8) 51-4] 55-4] 53-6] 50-8] 53-2] 54-2 

acon, break- 

fasta. 2. :f a <j 1 “ 115-4) 17-8} 24-5} 24-7) 25-7) 28-4] 50-0) 54-4] 51-4] 40-8] 39-1] 32-1] 38-6] 42-0] 39-8) 35-2] 37-6] 38-2 
Lard, pure......] 2 “ |26-2] 28-2] 40-6] 38-4} 37-2! 39-0] 72-0] 77-0] 50-6] 44-0] 45-2] 41-6] 49-0] 49-2] 43-8] 43-4] 44-2] 43-8 
Eggs, fresh..... 1 doz}25-7] 30-0} 33-3] 33-7} 25-8} 26-2] 43-9] 55-0] 86-5] 32-7] 33-4] 29-5] 34-0] 34-9] 35-1] 35-8] 40-3] 35-0 
Eggs, storage...] 1 “ |20-2] 23-4] 28-4] 28-1) 25-1] 24-4] 34-8] 48-3] 33-4] 30-5} 30-6] 25-8} 30-3] 31-0] 31-7] 31-6} 34-9] 30-7 
IES TCS ee ae 6qts.|36-6) 39-6) 48-0) 51-6} 53-4] 51-0} 72-0] 90-0] 86-4] 72-6] 69-6] 71-4] 71-4] 70-8] 70-8] 72-0} 75-0} 73-2 
Butter dairy...| 2lbs./44-2] 49-4] 52-0} 58-0} 55-2] 64-2) 96-2)131-0]102-8] 77-4] 80-2) 72-2) 73-6] 80-0] 87-8] 84-4] 88-6! 88-4 
u ~ cream- 

See ates 1 “ 125-5] 27-7] 31-9] 33-9] 32-7] 36-8] 53-4) 72-5] 59-2] 45-5) 44-4) 40-4] 40-9] 43-6] 49-1] 46-7] 49-0] 48-4 
hove. olds. <7. 1 “ 116-1) 17-6; 18-5} 20-5) 21-4) 25-1) 33-1] 40-2] 39-6] 30-7) $34-6] §30-0)§31 -5/§32-1]§30-8}§32-9] §33-8]§33-9 
Cheese, new....| 1 “ |14-6} 15-7} 17-5] 19-1] 19-8} 23-8) 30-3) 37-8] 37-9] 27-9] §34- 6] §30-0] §31-5|§32- 1] §30-8]§32-9]§33-8/§33-9 
Bread etc cne 15 “ 155-5) 58-5) 66-0] 61-5] 64-5} 70-5)117-0}138-0}124-5}105- 0} 100-5) 100-5}118-5}114-0}114-0)115-5]115-5}115-5 
Flour,.family....]10 ‘“ |25-0} 28-0) 33-0} 32-0] 32-0} 37-0] 68-0) 80-0} 64-0} 49-0] §45- 0} §41-0! $58-0}/§53-0/§52-0] 52-01§49-0]/§49-0 
Rolled Oats.. 5 “ 118-0} 19-5} 21-0] 22-0] 21-5} 23-5) 40-0] 41-5] 31-0] 27-5] 27-5) 27-0) 30-5) 29-0} 30-0) 31-5] 31-5] 31-5 
Rice... 2 “ 110-4] 10-6] 10-4] 11-4) 11-6] 15-0] 22-0} 34-2] 21-6] 19-0] §20-6)§21-0]§21-6/§22-0]§21-8}§21-0)§21-0}§20-8 

eans, hand- 
f Dicked. 2 “ | 8-6] 9-4] 10-8] 12-4) 12-0] 19-2] 34-2) 23-8) 18-0] 17-6) 17-4) 16-8) 16-6] 15-8] 16-2] 17-4] 23-6] 24-0 
pples, ev: apor- 
ated...... 1 “ | 9-9] 7-7) 11-5] 12-0} 12-9) 14-3) 22-4] 29-2) 21-4] 23-5) 20-3) 19-4) 2U-7| 20-1) 19-3) 21-1) 21-4] 21-3 
Be medium 1 “ |11-5] 9-6} 9-9} 11-9} 12-2] 12-9] 17-7] 27-6] 19-2] 19-2] 18-6] 16-0] 15-4} 15-8] 14-8] 13-4] 13-5] 13-5 
ugar, granulat- 
ede. ee 4 “ 121-6] 22-0] 24-0] 23-6] 22-0] 37-2] 43-2] 86-8] 50-8] 32-0) 51-2] 46-4] 34-8] 31-6] 33-6] 32-4] 29-6) 29-2 
Sugar, yellow...| 2 “ |10-0] 9-8} 10-3] 11-0] 10-2) 17-0} 20-2] 40-8} 24-0] 15-2) 24-4) 22-2) 16-6) 15-0] 15-8] 15-2} 14-0] 13-8 
Tea, black......| 4 “ | 8-2] 8-3] 8-7] 8-9} 9-1] 9-8} 14-2] 16-5] 14-0] 13-6] §16-4)§17-4)§17-9/§18-0}§17-9)§17-9] 17-7)$17-7 
Tea, green...... + “ | 8-7) 8-7} 9-1) 9-3] 9-4) 10-3] 13-6] 17-0] 14-7] 15-2) §16-4]§17-4]§17-9]§18-01§17-91§17-9] 17-7]$17-7 
Comeey. faces = “ | 8-6] 8-8] 8-9} 9-4] 9-4) 9-9] 10-7) 15-1] 14-1] 12-9] 13-5) 13-7) 15-1) 15-4) 15-2] 15-1] 15-2] 15-2 
Potatoes........] 4 bag|24-1] 28-0] 30-3] 36-0] 43-7] 60-5) 62-0}204-9] 41-1] 45-9) 43-0) 55-9) 45-5/119-1] 54-9] 57-9) 42-2) 41-0 
Vinegar........./4eat.| -7 7 7 -8 8 8 -9| 1-0 -9} 1-0 -9} 1-0] 1-0] 1-0) 1-0) 1-0] 1-0) 1:0 
$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
FAVEBIOOdSE <2... als< bce. 5-48] 5-96] 6-95) 7-34) 7-43! 8-37/12-66/16-65!12-25|10-22/10-36) 9-89}10-48]11- 29/10. 76/10 -80)11-01/10-94 
Ci Ce Cc. Gi. "eC; CG Cc. c. Cc Cr ¢C, ic. c G: Cc: c Ce Cc 
Starch, laundry| } lb.{ 2-9] 3-0} 3-1] 3-2] 8-2) 8-8] 4-7) 4-8) 4-6] 4-0} 4-0} 4-1) 4-2) 4-2) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1) 4-1 
Coal anthracite|}{¢ ton|39-5| 45-2] 48-1] 55-0] 53-2) 53-9) 71-5] 99-5}112-3)107-5/111-5} 105-8] 102-8]108-6}102-5/101-3]102-3]100-9 
ye bitunim- 

tinh cee « & 134.1] 32-3} 35-0] 38-7| 38-4] 37-9] 57-7| 70-0] 77-9} 67-8] 72-4] 66-4) 64-0] 63-9] 63-9) 63-3) 63-2] 62-9 
Wood, hard..... “ ¢d.132-5| 35-3] 38-8] 42-5) 40-9) 41-6] 67-3] 79-5) 88-0] 77-7| 79-5) 77-5] 76-7] 77-1] 76-0] 76-1) 76:9] 76-6 
Wood, soft.. « « 199.6) 25-5! 29-4] 30-6} 31-7] 30-1] 49-7] 60-7] 65-3] 58-0) 59-4] 57-2) 56-2) 56-1) 55-6) 56-7) 55-6) 55-1 
Coal oil en eb 1 gal. 124-0} 24-5] 24-4! 23-7] 22-4] 23-0] 27-1] 35-6] 37-9] 31-6] 31-2] 30-7] 30-5) 30-3] 31-7) 31-1) 31-1 31-0 

$|} $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 3 3 $ 
Fuel and light*]...... 1-50} 1-63] 1-76! 1-91] 1-87] 1-87] 2-73] 3-45] 3-81] 3-43) 3-54) 3-38] 3-30] 3-36) 3-30) 3-29] 3-29) 3-27 

$| $ 3 $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Rents v.t0%2 5s 1 mo, |2-37] 2-89] 4-05] 4-75] 4-88] 4-63] 4-65] 6-29] 6-73] 6-89] 6-96] 6-93] 6-90] 6-85} 6-85] 6-91) 6-96) 6-96 

; $ $ $ $ $ $ $ s $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
pi ovals. 2... >6|)< ess: 9-37/10-50/12- 79/14 -02)14- 21) 14-30/20- 09/26 - 44/22 -84/20-57/ 20-90) 20-24) 20-72 peer ate 21-04/21-30/21-21 

AVERAGE COST OF STAPLE FOODS BY PROVINCES 
| 

$ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ $ 
Nova Scotia......... 5-61] 5-83] 6-82] 7-29] 7-26) 8-48]12-46/16-59)12-53}10-37)10-96]10-40/10-62)11-47 10-72}10-74)11-02]10- 93 
Prince Edward Island 4-81 5-26) 5-81) 6-34] 6-59] 7-51])..... 15-41]11-39] 9-37] 9-69) 9-27) 9-66]10-72) 10-07 9-62) 9-93} 9-89 
New Brunswick 5-83] 6-55] 7-04] 7-26] 8-20)12-30]15-96]12-46]10-21]10-77}10-44]10-38)11-73)10-71)10-79}10-92|10-79 
Muebee-. a: iatpacte 478 . 5-64] 5-33] 6-87] 6-86] 8-04]12-28]15-70]11-61] 9-62] 9-89} 9-22) 9-80]10-93) 9-91) 9-93}10-38}10-15 
ONtATIO’,« Qetoicees- se 18 : 5-60] 6-50] 7-20] 7-09] 8-37]12-69]16-90}12-19]10-13}10-20] 9-76]10-27]11-38}10-83]10-86]10-96]10-86 
IM anitOba..}. << cixis3,001 ° 6-19] 7-46] 7-87] 7-84] 8-47]12-39]16-46]12-15]10-01) 9-77] 9-29]10-13]10-45)10-14)10-50]10-61}10-58 
Saskatchewan........ -86] 6-92| 7-86] 8-25} 8-04] 8-48]12-66]16-21]12-38]10-15}10-24) 9-61}10-77}10-67]10-91)10-87]11-19)10-27 
DAUD Orbe ote g-1eete ec = j 6-50| 8-00] 8-33] 7-83] 8-26]12-91]17-03]12-02] 9-85) 9-92] 9-70])10-72])10-61)10-74/10-81}11-23)11-25 
British Columbia. ...] 6-90} 7-74] 8-32] 9-13] 9-04] 8-95]13-34]17-55)13- -86]11-95)]11-79]11-88]12-04}12-07 


27 ees 10-93}11 


Bows bee ee ee eee eee ee ee 


+December only. 
{tAn allowance for the cost of clothing and sundries would increase the figures by about 50 per cent. 


§Kind most sold. 


*For electric light and gas see text. 


See text. 
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L—RETAIL PRICES OF STAPLE FOODS, GROCERIES, FUEL AND LIGHTING, AND 
’ 
Beef Pork Bacon 
sie a S S 
LOCALITY a |g | 3 ae | ae 7 ; ; ‘s | Bs 
€ | 9h) Eo | BE SE | pblgd ede | eae 
Ho | Bs ag Sa|ac}| Ss |] as | te $25) 826] ag | 3 
am = gS ae a t - gis sae s3 aoe 
#,|35|22|35|e8| a2 | 22 | ge |2oe1888| #6 | 88 
ee 35 ae ae a4 is ee Br gee gaa a" a 
Pees ek on eh en ae a 
cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
Dominion (average)......... 36-3 | 31-2 | 28-8 | 22-5 | 18-0 24:0 31-5 30-2 27-1 . 4 4 
Nova Scotia (average)........ 37-2 | 31-9 | 27-9 | 23-3 | 18-7 18-9 25-3 28-3 25-6 oa tod ons 
L=Sydnoy!s.csiiensseoe es 40-8 | 32-4 | 29-8 | 25-5 | 21-7] 20-7] 27-5] 32 27-3] 36 39-9 | 55-7 
2—New Glasgow........- 32-5 | 30-6 | 26-9 | 22-4 | 18-1] 14-5 ]........ 28-3 | 23-7] 33-2 | 36-9] 55-9 
3—Amherst.........-.--- 31.108 | 23 | 19-4|16-4| 16-5) 22-5] 24-5] 24-8] 36-2] 41-4] 58-3 
Windeo B ccetebat : go] 50 | 018 | ah a tao ee ee ae le 38-3 | 56-4 
indSOr........ceeee ee 20 25 25 26:7 | 40 45 60 
Ge Trurole tes eee My) ets (eee VED lesecice 22 25 30 : : 
7—P.E. B.l.-Charlottetown.. 34-7 | 30 28-3 | 19-3 | 18-2 15%; || asc cree 28 - : re ; ie 
New Brunswick (average)... 36-2 | 30-1 | 28-6 | 21-8 | 17-0 22-1 25-0 29-5 25-9 36-7 40-9 59-2 
8—Moncton......-.0.0+++. 35-6 | 30 | 24-1| 19-5] 16-1] 24-7]........ 32-5 | 26-7] 39-2| 41-6] 58-7 
Pet John nates: 37 | 28-3 | 30-6 | 21-9 | 16 21-7) 25 29-6 | 24- : 
10—Fredericton 35-7 | 32-5 | 30 23 ae ee ae ehag 
- sy -3| 17-9] 19-9] 26 28.2 525071) 035-7110 3022) |mamon 
11—Bathurst.... 36-5 | 29-5 | 29-5 | 22-5 | 18 2 27-5 | 26-7 
Quehec (average). ‘| 31-5 | 30-4 | 28-0 | 19-5 | 14-9] 17-2] 28-2] 27-2] 26-4 ace ae Lak 
12—Quebec............ -| 33-5 | 31 26-4 | 21-3 | 13-6 19-1 29-3 26: 26: ; ie 
13—Three Rivers........... 32-5 | 30-3 | 30-5 | 21-1 | 17 17:9 | 29-6] 27 pleats 37 2 arenes 
Hegre oft fs (aa e [ BE] tal B [owe] gi) #1) wel gs 
aoe eG das : : : . . 25 25-2] 25-4] 37-5] 42- 
fase rgattie 00) BBA 23 Via abe | ea) oo | ao ga] ab de 
18—Thetford Mines......... 06. 50a eee 15-5] 13 1 pom a. 3 oy | ane ela ay 
es ave nee a 38 | 33-8 | 33-9 | 21-3 | 16-9] 13-2] 32 30-1 | 26-9] 36-3] 38-6 ae 
ULLeeee ee eee ee 34-2 | 32 29-6 | 21 14:3 15-4 29-7 36-3 38-6 61-6 
Ontarie (average)............ 37-4 | 32-2 | 29-9 | 23-8] 18-9] 26-5] 31-5 oe and ae olga a tiegte 
CSOT, caobaodasdons 36-2 | 31-3 | 29-8 | 23 j a c 35:3 | 39-3) 60-6 
22—Brockville......... Ba Beate es age 29-8 | 20-5] 26-4 
zp —Brookyili: 000] a0 | 407 | gor [aha /aeg| 20 | a5] 383/08] for) 83] OL” 
AED ilavil lee als ° 28-1 | 22-8 | 16-4 22-2 29 29-3 25-6 33-3 36-6 56-6 
ep ee 35-4 | 20-6 | 30-9 | 24.5 | 17-2} 26-8) 35 32-5 | 24. ial Lae aes: 
pepe eu RalBeler erie) lial Sloe ee aa ae 
7—Orillia.......... 34-8 | 29-6 | 30 5] 31-2] 28-3] 36-2] 41-3] 61 
28—Toronto........... eae 27-2 | 30 29-3 . : : 
eee Nia gea Kalle Balers Hesiedl cca eee eo kalnnce: fameok: m3] 374] 433] 6lb 
30—St. Catharines..........| 36-1 | 31-4 Sh ae ie oe Soy [ie ae ou iaeke Uikese age 63-1 
ened se oceael oe han eae: ieee eee 2} 630 | sa] ges] O10 
BS Galt poccedened totes: -2 | 34-2 | 20-3 | 24-5] 19-1] 26 33-2] 31. 5 34: 5. ; 
33—Galt, eee mf" (ar | a5. | at go . S14 | 25 34-1] 36-8| 61-8 
See eae ame ear 29-6 | 23-3 | 19-2 989) |W 30s Bille OCaml |e ROR 34-4 37-9 59-5 
35—Kitchener...... 37 3 a 32-5 28 25 32 
SEW eae 87 | 38:8 | 28-1 | 24-9 | 20-5 | 26-8}... 31-4] 30 32 ee eer 
getdate ccs RR) Ha] Ba] Be/ 8S] Bal G9) 4] B| Bs) ea) Be 
HOndOnMA cs sseaa cei 38-6 | 32-4 | 99.8 | 93. 3 ; 30 30 22-3 33-7 37-7 
39—St. Thomas....- 36-8 | 3 23-6] 18-1) 26-2 | 28-8] 31 25-2 Be 
40— Chatham. ....0.0.0 site ent 26-8 | 29 31; Tl ciel casa (eneoh 
41—Windsor........... Bie os es aes 24-1 18-4 28-7 29-7 29 ; ara Hae oS oe 
42—Sarnia............. 0600. Se Vee eet? eBe 8: (210-8 15 2020 | a2 sr7 |, 76 Wace a eee ee 
12-Sarmig se ees coos 37-7 | 31-7 | 29-3) 26 |'20-7| 32-5] 32-5) 34 on 35-1) 38-6} 60-4 
Genie -+-] 875 | 31-5] 30° [24-5 | 18-2] 26 fs bao cakoe Wee ieee ere 
45—Sudbury..-.-.4.....2..| 30:8 | 34:5 (39 | bea | to 26-5] 35 | 39 a7 | eee cubed sate 
46—Covaltecneeenie cn: 38-2 | 32 | 98. 20-8) (19a aes:4 te roe 34-4 | 98. Soares tae 
7—Timmins... 3 32 28-3 | 22-3 | 19 97-5 39.6 9 86-5 40-7 61-1 
48—Sault Ste. Marie........ 36 | 30-5 | 31-5 | 21-5 | 18 26-7 | 31 SB 6} 28-5 | 36-5] 42-1] 62-3 
igperae BTIOs sl ivens: 37 32:6 | 28-4+1 93-1 | 17-4 26-5 a 5 31-7 26-8 35-2 39 58-3 
50—Fort Wilco ee ge one 208 25-6 | 19-7 24.9 33 Ae a ance Aus 58-7 
Manitabs (aterase) oles ae AT | 18-7 | 25-1] 30 see 40.5 10:8 62.3 
—Winnipeg......... 38.9 | 9¢ Ree : 6-0 21- 32. ‘ a : : 62-3 
§2—Brandun, Ae eet ulee cal ae By | ato tance. rate (eae eee meee 
eeeserverae (average)... | 35-3 29.0 26. 2d ie 21-1 32-0 28-1 ne ae ee ie 
Nag aee ray 36-1 | 28-7 | 96. : 6] 23-5] 33. a8.7 | teva | ae 6-4) 60-7 
Speen [11H |e (ws /ies| BAL Bs) aes) By) Be) ee] 3 
—Sas hee Alber 00000 33-2 | 97. e an Bo aaa 30 3 9 : 52-7 63-7 
56—Moose Jaw............ 37-1 ah i 266 20-8 15-8 21-8 34-6 a 2 irr spy oe 60 
Alberta (average) 34-8 29 | 22-9] 15-4] 25.4] 33.8] 9 2078 | 5 4026.|| Wy: Oral eeeen 
57 Medicine Hi ‘ 28-0 | 27-1 | 21-1 | 16.6 : 3: 29-2] 33-3] 47-21 53. 
ine Hat... 35 98 26 . 24-8 33-4 27-6 26 3-1 67-7 
58—Drumheller., 36-5 | 30 ake 21-4 18-5 25-3 35 98.9 ere 41-5 46-1 56-4 
BPs fas ital [ails | 88) By) Bo] By] wa] gal i 
SA TLE ie 5 BS ook a 24-2 | 32. 28. 9 a: : 3 
61— Lethbridge... Bee | cee | 2acd | 19:8 | 18-3 | 25-4 Bed ee | BOB | ALS | dO | abe? 
British Columbia (average).| 39-5 | 32.7 | 99.1 | an. 16-3) 29-8) 31-4 Seni ee meek eeetoe anes 
a hermioneenieaee 38.7 | 39.5 a be 5 28. : a4. 5 35-3 39: 2. 
wr Formiennnsreeee | 87 {03 [a3 fae fiee| REA] BS] Sta] ae] RE] ts] Gee 
Teall acca scee Deer rag arses bee Oa eter EN ae opel any Gt lee 
in : “oO 5 ¢ ee 2: 
66—Vancouver............, 37-8 | 32 | 26-7 | 21-6] 19-6| 38-6| 3-7) so0] 29 51-7| 60. | ol 
Ci—Victoringct ze eas. ag | 20:8 | 30:3 | 22-8) 22-4 | 97-7 36-7 | 32-4] 31-6] 45-1] 50-4 63.6 
tink Aree a ee ee bes 31-7 | 30-2 | 22-9 | 20-4 28-9 a 35-7] 29 45-6| 51-71 64-7 
69—Prince Rupert...) 39 | 32:4 | 29-6 | 24-6 | 23-4) 31 36-9} 31-2] 98-4] 47-5 |  Biet 4 
iineBisalos 38-3 | 33-3 | 27 99-8 | 17.9 42 34 30 61-4 
2-5117-2| 25-7| 36-7] 35 3 ane feeee esl eeaes 
3-5 | 48-8] 53-3] 60-7 


aPric i i j ~ , 
© per single quart higher. — bAdjacent localities 12c. to 16c. per quart, 


ePrice in bulk lower. 
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RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY, 1929 
Fish Eggs Butter 
= = ie g s 
= |] 4 aa = € a) 3 Pedi ee 72 aq ae = = 
oS] 88 8 | & 3 B 8S |Sq /83 2 as 1 
agilfs |e8| 8 | 2. | ¢ | 3 (a2 4] es | ee. (F%ee 28/52. | 32 
as Som. UN oH RN ener es a ; ae ars “a ON sg oe een Fides 
Sas) SiS |ead] eS | SS | Sas] Gs |gyss] aS | 288 |Poes] fo | -eS] gs 
Nas | 257 OAN 2 a Sher cans oad ae a a ..8 2 Sar ce 
w2ol/ees/ Hoo! +58 ett Manoa Nese (See soe, Ni canepe tO OUR IS Agee WI Rr oe lca 
Sas aa ess 38 aoa | 408 Bo yee Ao 2da|84na8 ma Aas ao 
Se nm nD mM q a) & 1) a 

cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
20-9] 37-3] 2-9 | 35-0] 30-7] 12-2] 44-2] 48-4 
18-2 | 28-4] 92.4 | 38-8| 36-4] 11-6] 46-4] 521 

15-5 | 27-9| 29.3 | 44-1] 42-3 |b12-1 45 51-5 | 1 

20 31-1 21-5 37-9 35 12 45-6 51-6 | 2 

17 29-8 | 21 310349 10 45-7 | 50-9 | 3 

15-7] 24-2] 99.8] 42-2 |. 38-3 la 12-5 | 46-7 | 51-6] 4 

20 Sievalme OAsm alee oGeon lence: 10 48-7| 55 | 5 

21 25-9] 99-2] 41 ST OM eee 46-5] 52-2 | 6 

20 32-7 | 91-9 | 82:2 | 26 10-12 | 41-5] 47-6] 7 
18-1] 34-9| 22-9 | 35-5 | 30-7 | 12-1] 46-1] 49-7 

18-8] 33-6| 99-9] 36-7| 33-4] 10-12] 47-2] 49-8] 8 

18 40-8) 21-4] 37-9 | 33-4 1a 13-5 | 46-8] 50-9] 9 

17-5 | 36-4] 92-2] 37-5] 31 12 45-3 | 48 10 

18 28-7 | 925 30 25 12 45 50 |11 
22.6 | 32-7] 22-0| 37-2] 33-3 | 11-2] 43-0] 46-2 

22 26-6 | 29-2| 38-5] 34-1| 12 40-3 | 43-7 |12 

2957) | | (3-4 | weD4'.8il| WadteT (0 68656, g.014 42 45-9 |13 

25 33-3 | 20-7] 36-7 | 30-8 ja 10 43-2 | 47-4 |14 

25 34 Dea Ieee aaneenee 10. , th saeebeate: 44-6 115 

bee: 35 Diba esd tee g30 9 |cese nc. (eerd4-6a116 

20 33-3. | 20-7] 33 30 £0. | ene 49 |17 

25 30 23-3.| 36 3353, eecl0 46 47-7 |18 

24-6.| 4.33-41 © 2087 | 43-401 44e1 | 914 43-8 | 47-7 19 

19-3 | 37-2 | 929 | 36-51 80-8.|., 12 42-4] 44-9 |20 
20-3} 40-1] 21-0] 34:5 | 30-4] 12-5] 45-0] 48-5 

D159))|| Wedlic6i)| © 20-28) S8eBalm Skea. «12 43 47-3 |21 

17 36-7 | 22 30-8 | 28 10 45 46-7 |29 

16-5] 37-8| 19-4] 38-2 | 29-3 . 11 40-4 | 45-7 |93 

19 35-7 | -2ic6il| » 28 24-3-\a 9 46-6] 48-9 |o4 

25 39-6 | 23 29 24-9 | 10 44-1] 46-5 |95 

23 45-2 | 23-7| 36 94) slap) 2:5 aeeeee 49 196 

18 39-9] 21-7] 29 27-5 la 11-4 | 45 49-7 |27 

17-7} 41-3] 20-6] 38-7] 33-5 ]a 12-5 | 49-5 | 50-2 jag 

92-5 | 49-4] 21 5B: Balle eiesne Gael 'e acll-sa eee 50-6 99 

18 ASeL We TOrd Vanes 5 |i 68253) |e. 42 46-5 | 49-4 |30 

22-5| 45-6] 19-9] 36-4] 32-9] 183 42-71 49 (31 

19 0-3) ee to8 i 31-76 20:7. \a. 12 44-8 | 46-9 [39 

20 39-7] 19-8] 31-1 | 29-2 la 11-8] 43-2] 46-8 |33 

20 30. Gul (9sH7 1] Meso Sule eo TT lige 12 43-6 | 46-3 |34 

At 34-4 | 19 30-4| 27-6] 12 43-8 | 46-6 135 

23 39-8°| 20-7] | 30-3) | 265.) Ai 45 46-7 136 

21 A0:Ge\metOera|) (282i. 27-Shilmy 12 44-4] 47-6 [37 

91-6 |/-40-041  2007)| 81-6 |, 25 11 46-2 | 47-6 [38 

91-5 || 34:7] 20-6] 30-6 | 27-9) 12 48 49-4 [39 

22-3 | 40-8] 20 29:2 | 26-1 \c 12 43-7.| 48-1 140 

21-7| 43-6] 19-7| 35-1] 31-6] 14 45 49-4 141 

ee 45-7 | 21 30-3 | 27-5 | 12 46-2 | 49-7 49 

16-5 | 36 20 20-21 ie 27a8al iene 45-8 | 48 |43 

19 39 OEM MeHBO-Shle. 134s 6uleeRl2: «| eae. 47-4 |44 

19 34-9 | 21-5] 44 37-2 | 14 45-3 | 50-3 145 

Ge Ni) 36-6) er ededs | Wee 42 An | dak 2 Sulu || aeaaetem 50-8 146 

Wihiexk 36-3 | 23:5] 46 B81 la 16:7) |e ceevmecrthl euro Olli 

25 43.5 | 22-4 | 42-8] 37 14 47-5 | 50 148 

16:3 | 1-80-41) S83 || 38:2 |e 84.. la 14-30 Ran aware 49-8 |49 

19 41-9 | 99-4] 35-8 | 33-3 la 14-3] 45 49-8 |50 
13-2| 36-2] 21-7 | 33-6] 29-4] 12-0] 39:3] 45-1 

18-4 | 42-4| 20-2) 36-7| 382 |e 12 40 47-6 |51 

18 30 23-1 | 30-4 | 26-7 | 12 38-5 | 42-5 |52 
93-3 | 37-5 | 23-4| 31-9] 28:3] 12-8] 38-6] 47-3 

99-8 | 41-2] 22-2| 32-6] 28-3 la 12-5] 38-7] 46-8 |53 

20 29-3 | 25 39-5 | 25-8 la 12-5 | 38:3} 48-2 |54 

93-9] 37-8| 23-7| 32-1] 29-8] 18 39 46-3 |55 

96:8 | 41-7) 22-8] 30-2 | 20:2) 18 38-3 | 47-8 |56 
93-7 | 39-2] 23-0] 32:5] 26-6] 1-8] 41-2] 47-2 

97-7 | 44-6] 24-2 | 20-5] 22-5 | 12 43-9 | 49-5 |57 

25 32:5 | 25 27 25 |a 12-5 | 40 48-1 |58 

93-8 | 35-7| 22:6] 35-5 | 27-6 la 12-5] 41-1] 45-4 [59 

25 30 22-7 | 43-6| 22-1| 287-4] 31 12 43-2 | 46-5 |60 

18 25 15 PN accent 93-5 | 19-5] 39-8] 21 33 97-1] 10 38 46 » (0 
Sifu leee gic) lie 20:00ll a 17-6) lone: 99.3 | 22-8| 39-3| 23-3] 35-7] 30-5] 13-0 46-6 49-9 

25 30 20 (3a. 93-1 | 25 44-5 | 25 40 33-3 |a 12-5 7. 9-2 62 

30 35 20 O0n Scenes 25 27-5 | 36-8] 25 Beh ead a 14-3| 45 49-7 163 

30 35 30; abl eae 25 25 37-8 | 24-5| 36-7| 34 |a 14-3 | 50 53-7 |64 

15 59 Ah weiss ee Toeb ale Ase cc. 21-6) 21-2) 41-1) 20-7 a1 28-4 a il 46-8 48-5 65 

ce o 16 Pie ss 20 eo 52.2 0.8 36.8 50.5 33.3 | 28-4 la 14-3 | 46-2 | 49-4 |67 

20 Sen At ea Vets ed Mel crs 21-2 | 29-1) 42-5] 24-8| 30-7] 25 |a 12-5 | 46-7] 50-4 /68 

rH an em tn HHS | angosenell » oO 22:5 | 40-5] 25 45 35 |a 14-3| 46 50 eg 
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tel 
lity = 
6 
Be g 
D ae $ 4 
om aa 
No ini a 4 ea 
va nOn o- ‘3 - 2 
ra Seotia (ave a3 a9 £ ee 
ran a &® 3H 8 aoc 
gue Ol rage)... 3 8 2a aa 
scien ). ote 3 152 Has 
poe weeaeoniens ae cents Pa $8 gee a 2 
ind Si es = i a Pee = 3s gs g Cc 
igre * 33 avy 32 g Canned 
wet st os 32 : ges 3 38 5 ned V 
8 Br ft vee: ae 7: cents ag & a8 = eee 
hae Chai vieeeeeey 3 4 q 35 aA P - fab 
o-StJ wic “iitiee 32-5 8-1 1 cen 8s ~o a les 
(bt. olin iii es 31-5 8 aa ts 83 2 a ei 
Pa oe ee ao 3 ts 4. cents 28 a3 3s 
Sante ce hme, ).- la 8 soe 9 as 2 3 
12 ec urs cesses eae . 39 8 16-9 3 cen a A ay 
ie ae See. ee 8.3 17-8 5-1 ee ts g 5 53 
Sisk y m3 ; see pt ne 10-4 cents Es qs fq 
eo Rivers dete 4 of 6 0- el g 
1a Sra cee of) 33 i} 87 Hee re 6: 10.2 12-3 cents fe ek 
oe Teo ioe. 3 8 8 5 4 ae ES 
b—St. Hya Bee rca a 3°2 oa 1 5 6 9-7 4-0 1 cen o 
18—T To main a a 32-5 8-7 ne Da ee 9-8 13-9 He ts 
ee aie es tee 31-0 8-7 1 2 et 6 8 10-6 13-6 16-5 1 — 1 
Sa aoe 31-5 8 19-8 4 5. 10 13-7 16-5 ve te 
mta oo ine mines: 32. 6-4 8 5 6 9- 14- 5.3 8 i 
2101 (av An 3. aelets ae 7.5 i rit ae 9 : 15 5 16-4 15-0 15-9 
iene 2 : : : ; ; : 
oe a et] oe i fe 2 7 lage 164 83 
ee ol Be | 5 16:9 5. ba) 10-8 ve ee t7 188 
ce le ue an us| 3 Hah 
se ies pe 29-1 a ee et os 9-3 15 15-2 14-6 18-2 
cs a. oyctncn: 05 33-6 3-8 4 oo 9 15 4:5 5-3 2 
shaun ih el Rais 6-8 ie o a 9.6 12-6 14:5 14 ve 
pas si ee ms te ne A ae ae “AY wee bead 
aaa s 34 6-7 1-6 5 : a eG te ree 14.3 
ga ra ilto ine 33 6. 18- 5-1 7 3 1 9 i 5 15. 14. 
4. ntf n. 3 5 6- 7 ie 4 5. 9-9 1-2 =f 1 7 1 5 
ae ey | 73 147 5:3 6:6 ae y} 14 19.9 11 
= eee mee slmeec 3 17. 4: 6- 0 oe Hie 
ee neta recta 4 7. 3 “9 1 ; 1B: 13: Be fe 
SS 58 ae te i 103 17 3 ie i 
35.5 13 18-8 43 5-3 ae ne a 18 re 
a a 93. 7. 18 4. 3 2 ie 17 15- 
een eS aoe ee i ae 5: 10-5 11-9 vie am 2 
itn SEES ie 6-7 3 aye wn 3 8 Wa il ae 14-6 15 
soa ce 34-8 res i 3 7 be 10. 4aer 15. ce 6 
—— 2- 7: 8 5. 7 7 1 1 1 14- 
Ss 33 1 i 16-9 i a he ae ioe ey bea 
4 Su rth annals eocicess 2 ered 8-1 or 4 io a 14. 4. ries 
ee Soe 2 8 a BA oh Pe Oi ia aE 127 M7 
Tinh jon ee 4 ee 1 aa a ae Te a i ig 
= 3 7h fo We 4-5 “8 “5 2 1 7 14 4 12 
ee uece 58 +7 187 re 6 2 _ Hi a re) 
oe é tiers eri: 39 3 aed 18 Ae ee Tote 12 16-2 15-1 er 
Win ei | wes iS ‘3 pe] 100 12-7 17 M7 a 
Sa es illiam.. vitae gc: 35. lari 17-9 4-5 63 9 ; 3 a Ts a 
See pce” i a me . . 113 110 it 143 3 
4--Pri done ae Bae ae iB ae 5. 10: 13-1 4-7 4-2 ‘9 
= 3 ae 7 63 ve me - ue at 
Albe Saskato ee 33.3 8 . 4-9 O83 1 at 14 ce ie 
ee ae so eee é i: G4 9 sate 15 ae ao 15 8 
ins aterace a a 6 8. 5. 6- . oie 3] 1 
Srila aa alee 6-7 20 “7 7-8 3 ee: ie a a 
ree ae sae age ae i 9 13.6 14.8 15.9 6 
ticle: ont ler < ie 3-7 1 4 oe a 12 Be 13 9 14. re 
stk Cora : i ae wi] is ea) 1 11 47 15:1 ies 
ridge . 3 a] 2 4- 5: {3 3. 5 : 
Sn ns 16-9 Sat ay 3 e0 10:3 123 15-9 47 153 
rae son... 7-5 ae 5-1 i : oi 12-5 17-9 13-9 
ae Ee 40 8-6 cial 5 5-6 2.3 1-1 15-1 15-6 : 
s6—Vancowsers fe oe 8-9 we a ae oe oe 18-6 4-8 1B. 
ee ap 37-6 oe 0 s ” 12-3 1 15-5 14-6 15.3 
ae | ie 3 18 i a i 18.1 1-7 145 4.6 
ae fanaimo, poe a ; are BI 20 oe oe 8-6 12.2 17-6 M7 15-4 
—-~ Rupert aaoe Pan 35-6 Sk 18-5 Bel 6-4 11-5 11-7 7.7 17-5 5.7 
cpeteenees ay 10 17- 4 6. 12- 12- 18. 7 14- 
cess 35-8 10 ahd F na ia 1 is ine 18-6 
nee 9-3 20.3 4. 5.9 11-6 13 18-2 18-4 17-4 
35 3- 1 a 5 12 10 18-2 17. 19. 
5: 8. Q- 9: . ‘ "| a 9 9 8 
36.9 39.5 18:3 nel ae Oi 10-8 18-7 18-9 18-5 
37.9 oe 218 Bb 8.3 re ie 16-3 19-2 17- 
9 5 5 5 2 7 ee oe 9 
tapes al 13] ite et) is 
21-7 5-2 cL ie ae 18 a1 is 
eT is Ss 4 Os io 18: 20 
5: 6-¢ . 0. 6: 8-6 Q- 
g] rs i a ae 166 18.3 
6 8. 8. 18- 18-3 18-8 
9 Suleees Hy eS 
9-4 8-5 5 8-5 sf 
15 20 18- 
9-5 9-9 6 és i 
10-7 14-5 18-5 18-9 
10 15- 19 20- 
5 18 4 16 18 3 
5 es ine 
7 10-2 1 
1 9 Ce 
8-1 E 
9-2 
18 
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Potatoes Apples S 
iS 8 ’ : Rs : E 2 
a 5 oo pS ara fa > 8 & 
Es BS A +h a. oa a E's gq 25 A 
a ee g og S= | 38 g 83 a os a> 
bs 23 : : Sati Sa | ae | 8a) oe a6 te 3s Ss 
Soe es Ws eS Wd, Ree Wiegugo.) @ A Bere ae i 
ass 29 S es Bg om 3-3 eed ely 5 @ as qo Eg 
a4 o 3 & po a a oF q a ey 
ea 5 a a = q ay 5 3 3} 3 5S 
cents cents $ cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents cents 
12-9 8-6 1-230 25-5 32-5 21:3 3-5 15-6 19-6 72°2 26-3 62-2 42-6 
11-4 7-9 1-013 21-0 30-9 19-6 13-7 14-9 18-8 71-0 27-2 62-6 41-6 
12-4 8-4 -979 BAD : aide da 21-7 15-1 15-2 18-9 80 26:4 GD: Ul aeae tla ees 1 
11-8 8-5 1-059 21-9 30 18 13 13-9 17-2 77°8 27-8 53-3 36:2 | 2 
11-1 7-8 -788 EASON esc ‘ 19 14:3 14:6 18-8 59-2 27 65 45 3 
11-6 7-4 85 19-6 41-7 17-7 13-4 13-7 19-5 68-2 25-3 63 389 4 
10 77 1-30 23-7 Be Tae cc ttetree 14 17°3 20 70 SOs Biil seen eae 50 5 
11-7 7-7 1-103 20-9 23 18-7 12:5 14-7 18-2 71 24-3 66-6 38 6 
11-1 8 -667 14-6 18-3 18 13-2 13-2 16-5 68 24-4 52-5 40 a 
10-6 8-1 74:6 16-9 26°2 20-0 15-0 14:0 18-7 72-9 26-1 63-1 45-7 
11-6 8-4 -717 TOR tae 18-3 14-8 15-1 18-6 77-5 27-1 59-7 50 8 
9-9 7°3 +878 18-3 26:2 20 15:3 12-6 18-8 65 24 56-2 40-7 | 9 
10-7 9-2 *739 U5 SOMee cece 20-7 14 13-6 17-5 74 26-9 73:5 43 0 
10 7:3 +65 T7coul tans 21 16 14-5 20 75 DOr 2 Niessen 4g i 
11-3 9-3 “984 21-0 36-0 20-0 13-4 16-6 18-6 80:3 26-9 68-8 40-8 
12-9 10-1 +823 21-4 30 20 15 15 19-2 81-9 24-5 76:2 40-9 |12 
12-6 10:3 1-082 24-3 35 23 13-1 19-3 18-6 85 27:5 72°5 41-9 |13 
11-6 9 925 19-1 43-7 23-2 13-2 17-3 18-8 75°8 26-9 68-5 42 14 
12-5 10-1 1-13 24D... ok ee 16 13:8 17-5 18-8 82-5 24-5 75 42 15 
1 8-5 “91 PACES Aaah aie he 20 12-9 LGN ae 70 26 56:7 39-2 116 
8 9 1-00 2 sate one 16-2 14-2 15 QO ol Fieve eee SOT stsebertnets te 40 17 
10 8-4 1-004 DOP Olb<.3 8: 20 13-3 18-2 16 85-5 32)-5. \siemee Soe 44 18 
j1:7 9-2 -985 19-6 39-5 20-6 13-1 16 17-9 81-4 24-8 57-8 87-5 |19 
il 9-4 +999 20-4 31-6 20-7 11-7 15-3 OLB! | Sate men ees 25 15 39-5 |20 
42°2 9-3 1-021 22-4 32-8 21-9 13-6 15-5 19-9 71-0 25-8 60-2 39-2 
11:6 9-3 1-03 20-7 40 21 13 14-9 20-6 73-5 27-4 56-4 42-4 121 
42-4 gl 1-13 22-5 SO) Mix feGes 14:3 15 18-3 75 26°7 62-5 41 22 
41-3 9-4 1-07 23-8 32 20 13+1 15-1 19-3 82-2 23-4 61-7 39-3 |23 
12°3 10 1-17 25 DLR Bolle gets 15-3 14-7 19-8 66-8 25 59 38-3 124 
12°6 9-2 -996 20 BOP eet 12-9 14-8 19-3 79 26-7 58-3 87°5 125 
12:3 9-7 893 19-8 30:8 pice genet 12-5 14-8 19 84 26 64 42 26 
12°8 9-8 -84 18-2 29 DM) cae he aco 14 16-5 19-5 68 +4 25 57 35-1 |27 
12°6 1:7 -899 18-8 30-8 18 13-6 15-2 19-1 74:9 25-2 55-9 37-5 
13-4 8-7 1-01 21-2 300 Wien sees 13°3 16°8 OE | Wed ieee 28 65 41-7 |29 
12 8-6 1-17 21-3 SO Ma cre he see 12:5 14-2 18-5 69-5 22-2 50°3 39-3 130 
12-1 8-8 +824 15:7 30 25 13-1 14-9 18-6 61-7 24-1 5554 38-2 |31 
10°5 9-4 80 17 AOD ene donee 13 14-7 18-7 60-8 24-1 55 38 32 
j1-1 9-2 -891 19-9 BA Pe eza tees 13-7 14-6 19-7 63 24 52-5 34-9 33 
11-6 8-5 “717 18-5 SOP Placer 12-6 14-7 1/2) Westhets sie ss: 26-3 59 36-7 34 
10-9 9-1 +812 17-7 ZEST natant 12 14-7 18-5 | 59-7 23-8 59-5 35-5 35 
10-7 8-7 86 19-2 SOMAA peute cos 14-2 15 18 79 26 55 34-7 [36 
12-5 9-8 -977 21-7 AQ OWN Rectosgre sree 14 15-8 19-6 73°3 26 69 39°4 [37 
42-1 9-2 +804 17-5 AQMP aetes 12-7 13-2 19-2 69-5 25-5 60 36:8 13 
12-6 10-4 -871 18-3 Deo Bl ae atdare f 14-2 14-9 20-3 81-7 26 60 40-2 |39 
41-5 9-9 -705 16-7 BVT e528 14-7 14-9 20 68 +6 27-2 [61-6 39-2 140 
12-9 9-1 -944 17-7 BACs Loe eehieacoas 12 15-7 19 54-8 26 70 40-6 {41 
42-1 10-7 -867 17-5 WRT waaemes 14-2 15 LSS) Ie caret tes, « 25-7 75 36-6 42 
13-1 8-8 975 22°5 DER brectd sac 13-1 15°5 20-2 68-3 28-2 65 36 43 
12-4 8-3 1-14 31-5 25 19-3 13-2 15-7 21 63-5 23-7 54-7 40 44 
12:8 10-5 1-33 ZO EGU, cc nett 28-3 14 18-5 22 78:6 30 60 44-3 45 
14°5 10-3 1-53 SOeaaIe < shee 24 15-8 19-7 21-6 81-5 29-2 60-8 oy 46 
12-7 9: 1-51 So GEG iaaee 20-7 13-2 Wi 21-7 76 26-7 54 42-7 47 
9-2 9-9 1-03 25 SOP Gee. Feet 14 15-8 19-6 733 26 69 39:4 148 
13 9-4 1-43 31-8 40 23 3:5 15-8 22-6 67-1 25-1 62-5 40-7 149 
13-4 9-4 1-40 27-2 40 19-8 15-5 16-2 23-4 64-3 26-1 57 43-1 150 
12°8 7-9 1-258 ROCA Th amet 20-0 13-5 16-4 20-9 71-3 26-7 60-3 43-9 
13-6 6-8 1-437 TSeG ule vaseee 20 13-1 15-7 21-8 68-7 26-3 55-2 43-5 51 
11-9 7°2 1-078 DLs OWNS ss. ctece d 20 13-9 17 20 73°8 27-1 65-3 44-3 152 
12:7 8-3 1-845 426.0 chs Roe 23-0 13-7 17-2 22-6 72-6 27-1 64-1 48-8 
42-1 8-6 1-89 BOO Bec cctacae 22-4 13-9 16-1 24-3 70-7 27-1 61-1 47-6 153 
13-7 9-1 1-93 ODT MIR oe 25 12-9 20 21-7 72-5 28°7 37 50 54 
13 7-5 1-734 B28 Boo arden 24-5 13 <7 14-6 23-4 73°3 25 65-4 50 55 
12 8-1 1-825 BD? OR ys ci tecscost 20 14-2 17-9 21-1 73°8 27-7 66:3 47-6 156 
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AND RENTALS IN CANADA AT THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1998 
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extend the list of foods to 40, and in 1920 the 
list of foods and groceries was still further ex- 
tended to include over 100 items. 

Beginning with October, 1922, a number of 
commodities were dropped from the list, and in 
the case of a number of articles the average 
prices of the grades most sold have been given, 
owing to the impossibility of securing prices for 
uniform grades for the various cities from 
montn to month. 

Oleomargarine was dropped in March, 1924, 
the provisions for its manufacture and sale 
since 1917, notwithstanding the Dairy Act, ex- 
pired at the end of February, 1924. 

The quotations for rent are the prevailing 
rates for six-roomed houses of two classes in 
districts, extensively occupied by workingmen. 
The first class is of houses in good condition. 
favourably located in such districts with good 
modern conveniences. The second class is of 
houses in fair condition less desirably located, 
but still fairly central, without modern conven- 
lences. 

The weekly budget of a family of five, caleu- 
lated in terms of the average prices in the cities 
for which reports are received, includes twenty- 
nine staple foods, laundry starch, coal, wood, 
coal oil, and rent, these being the items for 
which statistics have been obtained each month 
and published in the Lasour GAZETTE since 
January, 1910. The quantities of each com- 
modity included are modifications of those 
employed in similar calculations by various 
authorities. For some articles comparatively 
large quantities are included owing to the ab- 
sence of other important items of the same class. 
For instance, the only fruits are evaporated 
apples and prunes, and the only fresh vegetabic 
is potatoes. But as market conditions affecting 
these usually affect the prices of other fruits 
and vegetables somewhat similarily, the relative 
proportions of expenditure on the various classes 
of foods tends to be maintained. At times when 
the price of an article heavily weighted for this 
purpose rises, or falls (abnormally) the increase 
(or decrease) in food prices go indicated is 
exaggerated, and this should be taken into 
account in using the budget as an indicator of 
changes in the cost of living. In fuel and light- 
ing, the quantities are estimated on a similar 
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principle, anthracite coal being used _ chiefly 
east of Manitoba, and soft coal and wood in the 
western provinces, while no allowance is made 
for the quantities required in the various 
localities owing to climatic conditions, nor for 
the differences in the heating value of the 
various fuels. It was estimated, when the 
budget was first published in 1912 in the report 
on wholesale prices in Canada for 1911, that 
these calculations reprecented from sixty to 
eighty per cent o: the expenditure of an ordin- 
ary family according to the total income. For 
the average family of five the expenditure on 
these items of food, fuel, light and rent would 
be perhaps, two-thirds or about sixty-five per 
cent of the total income. 

While the budget serves to show the increase 
or decrease from time to time in the cost of 
the items included, it does not purport to show 
the minimum cost of food and fuel supplies for 
an average family in the Dominion or in any 
one province. The quantities of meats, dairy 
products, cereals, etc., included were adopted 
as affording a liberal supply for the healthy 
family of a man at hard physical work. On the 
other hand an average family with an income 
sufficient to do so would buy less meat, etc., 
but more fruit, fresh and canned vegetables, 


etc., so that comparative expenditure would 
be little changed. 


Index Numbers of Changes in the Cost 
of Living 
_ In March, 1921, the Department published 
in the Lasour Gazerrs a table of percentages 
of changes in the cost of living since 1913 as 
a tentative cost of living index number, using 
the figures of the above mentioned budget for 
the calculation for food, fuel and rent, with 
preliminary figures for clothing and sundries 
added and this table has been brought down 
to date at intervals since. The calculation of 
a comprehensive cost of living index number 
covering all items of workingmen’s family 
expenditure in progress since 1918 had been 
sufficiently advanced to enable the publication 
of preliminary figures by groups in a supple- 
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ment to the Lasour Gazerrs, January, 1926, 
on Prices in Canada and in Other Countries. 
page 9. This table gave figures for June 
and December each year from 1914 to 1926, 
inclusive. Figures have since been given for 
March and September each year since 1917, 
and the accompanying table gives figures for 
December each year from 1914 to 1917, quar- 
terly from 1918 to 1926, and monthly since 
January, 1927. As stated in the abovemen- 
tioned supplement, the figures in the food 
group in the family budget are still used to 
show the changes in food prices but in the 
other groups the percentage changes in the 
prices of each article have been weighted ac- 
cording to workingmen’s average family con- 
sumption, and in the fuel and light groups, 
gas and electricity have been included. 


Cost of Electric Current and Gas for 
Householders 


With rates in 1913 as 100, index numbers 
of electric light rates were 1900, 141-4; 1905, 
135°6; 1910, 118-1; 1911, 118-4; 1912, 109-1; 
1913, 100-0; 1914, 96-5; 1915, 90°8; 1916, 87-6; 
1917, 87-2; 1918, 85-8; 1919, 85-8; 1920, 84-2; 
1921, 84-9: 1922, 82-7; 1923, 79-5; 1924, 79-2; 
1925, 85-6; 1926, 75-6; 1927, 73-4; 1928, 71-7; 
1929, 71-4. 

The above figures were arrived at by con- 
verting to the base of 1913 as 100, an index 
number of electric current costs from 1900 to 
1913 constructed for the Board of Inquiry into 
the cost of living in Canada, 1913-15 (Report, 
Vol. 2, page 318) and bringing the figures 
down to 1929. The figures are unweighted. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has issued 
an index number of electric current rates for 
household consumption as follows: 1923, 73-8; 
1924, 72-2; 1925, 69-9; 1926, 68-7; 1927, 68-2; 
1928, 67-1. This index number is weighted 
according to consumption in each city. When 
the above index number, 1900-1929, is weighted 
according to population in each city covered 
for the years 1923-1928, the figures are sub- 
stantially the same as those issued by the 
Bureau. 

The following are index numbers of rates 
for manufactured and natural gas for the years 
1913 to 1928 issued by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: Manufactured gas, 1913, 100; 
1914, 98-3; 1915, 98-1; 1916, 96-3; 1917, 100-7; 
1918, 107-4; 1919, 111-1; 1920, 125-4; 1921, 
143-6; 1922, 140-6; 1923, 135-7; 1924, 134-6; 
1925, 131-6; 1926, 131-1; 1927, 129-4; 1928, 
127-8. Natural gas, 1913, 100; 1914, 107-0; 
1915,- 112-5; 1916, 112-5; 1917, 113-9; 1918, 
114-0; 1919, 116-1; 1920, 125-1; 1921, 137-6; 
1922, 163-2; 1923, 163-0; 1924, 162-2; 1925, 
179-3; 1926, 172-4; 1927, 165-9; 1928, 158-6. 
For the. years 1900 to 1913 two index numbers 
of gas costs calculated for the Cost of Living 
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CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN CANADA 
FROM 1913 TO 1929° 


(Average prices in 1913 =100) 















































Fuel 
— Food | and | Rent | Cloth-| Sund-| All 
Light ing ries | items 
Dec. 1914.... 108 98 97 103 100 103 
Dec. 1915.... 111 96 94 115 110 107 
Dec. 1916.... 138 109 95 136 122 124 
Dec. 1917.... 167 125 102 158 134 143 
Mar. 1918.... 172 132 104 171 139 149 
June 1918.... 174 132 109 171 143 152 
Sept. 1918.... 181 139 111 185 147 159 
Dec. 1918.... 186 146 111 185 151 162 
Mar. 1919.... 178 143 112 197 154 162 
June 1919.... 187 139 119 197 157 166 
Sept. 1919.... 195 146 121 210 161 173 
Dec. 1919.... 201 148 122 210 164 176 
Mar. 1920....| 218 157 124 251 166 191 
June 1920.... 231 168 137 251 169 200 
Sept. 1920.... 217 189 138 232 LZ 194 
Dec. 1920.... 202 200 142 232 173 190 
Mar. 1921.... 180 191 142 193 173 175 
June 1921.... 152 179 149 193 173 165 
Sept. 1921.... 161 174 149 177 173 165 
Dec. 1921.... 150 172 150 177 173 161 
Mar. 1922.... 144 169 151 165 173 157 
June 1922.... 139 167 154 165 174 156 
Sept. 1922.... 140 179 155 162 174 157 
Dec. 1922.... 142 177 155 162 174 157 
Mar. 1923....] 147 178 156 163 173 159 
June 1923.... 139 169 158 163 173 156 
Sept. 1923....] 142 171 158 164 172 157 
Dec. 1923.... 146 172 158 164 171 159 
Mar. 1924.... 144 169 158 160 171 157 
June 1924.... 134 163 158 160 170 153 
Sept. 1924.... 140 163 158 159 169 154 
Dec. 1924.... 144 162 158 159 169 156 
Mar. 1925.... 146 162 158 160 168 156 
June 1925.... 142 159 158 160 168 155 
Sept. 1925.... 147 160 158 159 167 156 
Dec. 1925.... 157 166 158 159 166 160 
Mar. 1926.... 156 166 158 157 166 159 
June 1926.... 151 162 156 157 166 157 
Sept. 1926....] 149 160 156 157 166 156 
Dec. 1926.... 152 162 156 157 166 157 
Jan. 1927.... 155 161 156 157 166 158 
Feb. 1927.... 153 161 156 157 166 157 
Mar. 1927.... 151 161 156 157 166 157 
April 1927.... 147 160 156 154 166 155 
May 1927.... 147 159 156 154 166 155 
June 1927.... 148 158 156 154 166 155 
July 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Aug. 1927.... 149 158 156 154 166 155 
Sept. 1927.... 148 158 156 155 166 155 
Oct. 1927.... 150 158 156 155 166 156 
Nov. 1927.... 151 158 156 155 166 156 
Deo 19277. 152 158 156 155 166 157 
Jan. 1928.... 152 159 156 155 166 157 
Feb. 1928.... 150 159 156 155 166 156 
Mar, 1928.... 149 159 156 155 166 156 
April 1928.... 148 159 156 157 166 156 
May 1928.... 147 158 157 157 166 155 
June 1928.... 146 158 157 157 166 155 
July 1928.... 147 157 157 157 166 155 
Aug. 1928.... 151 157 157 157 166 157 
Sept. 1928.... 152 157 157 157 156 157 
Oct. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Nov. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Dec. 1928.... 154 157 157 157 166 158 
Jan. 1929.... 154 158 157 157 166 158 
Feb. 1929.... 152 158 157 157 166 157 
Mar. 1929.... 153 158 157 157 166 157 
April 1929.... 150 158 157 157 166 156 
May 1929.... 149 157 157 157 | 166 156 














*The figures for ‘‘all items’’ were calculated by giving the 
following weights to each group: Food 35%; Fuel 8%; Rent 
183%; Clothing 183%; Sundries 20%. 
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Inquiry in 1914-1915, have been averaged and 
converted to the base of 1913 as 100, as fol- 
lows: 1900, 125:8; 1901, 125-8; 1902, 125-8; 
1903, 125-2; 1904, 123-9; 1905, 120-1; 1906, 
107-5; 1907, 108-8; 1908, 106-9; 1909, 105-7; 
1910, 103-8; 1911, 99:4; 1912, 106-6; 191s, 
100-0. 


Retail Prices 


Beef prices continued to advance in most 
localities, sirloin steak being up in the average 
from 35:4 cents per pound in April to 36-3 
cents in May; round steak from 30-1 cents 
per pound in April to 31-2 cents in May; rib 
roast from 27°5 cents per pound in April to 
28-8 cents in May; and shoulder roast from 
21:9 cents per pound in April to 22:5 cents 
in May. Veal was slightly lower, averaging 
24 cents per pound, while mutton was up from 
an average of 30-1 cents per pound in April 
to 30°5 cents in May. Both fresh and salt 
pork advanced, the former being up from an 
average of 29 cents per pound in April to 
30°2 cents in May, and the latter from 26-6 
cents per pound in April to 27-1 cents in May. 
Bacon was also slightly higher, averaging 38:2 
cents per pound. Lard was lower, averaging 
21-9 cents per pound in May, as compared 
with 22-1 cents in April. 


Eggs again showed a substantial seasonal de- 
cline, fresh averaging 36 cents per dozen, as 
compared with 40-3 cents in April and 51-3 
cents in March, and cooking averaging 30-7 
cents per dozen in May, 34-9 cents in April 
and 44-7 cents in March. Milk declined in 
the average from 12-5 cents per quart to 12-2 
cents. Lower prices were reported from Que- 
bec, Sherbrooke, Sorel, St. Hyacinthe, Thet- 
ford Mines, Hull, Ottawa, Brockville, Toronto, 
Woodstock, North Bay, Winnipeg and Leth- 
bridge. Creamery butter was slightly lower at: 
48-4 cents per pound. 

Bread was unchanged at an average price 
of 7-7 cents per pound. Soda biscuits, flour 
and rolled oats were steady. Beans advanced 
slightly, averaging 12 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 11:8 cents in April. Onions were 
also slightly higher at an average price of 
8°6 cents per pound. Potatoes averaged $1.23; 
per ninety pounds in May, as compared with 
$1.27 in April. Granulated sugar continued 
toward shghtly lower levels, the price in May 
averaging 7-3 cents per pound. Anthracite coak 
was down from an average price of $16.37 
per ton in April to $16.15 in May. Lower 
prices were reported from Charlottetown 
St. Hyacinthe, Montreal, Belleville Peter- 
borough, Orillia, Toronto, St. Gathirines 
Brantford, Galt, Kitchener, Guelph, Stratford, 


London and Sarnia. Bituminous coal was also: 
slightly lower, averaging $10.07 per ton. Coke 
was down from an average price of $13 per 
ton in April to $12.88 in May. A slight in- 
crease in rent was reported from Thetford 
Mines. 


Wholesale Prices 


The following is a Summary of a statement 
on wholesale prices changes during the month 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

Grain prices continued toward lower levels. 
No. 1 Manitoba northern cash wheat, Fort 
William and Port Arthur basis, averaged 
$1-133 per bushel in May, as compared with 
$1-°227 in April. The high price for the month 
was $1.21% reached on the 2nd and the low 
$1.04% reached on the 30th. The decline was 
said to be due to large supplies coming on the 
market from the Argentine, together with the 
congestion in Canadian terminal elevators and 
the favourable crop reports. Coarse grains, 
for the most part, followed the trend in wheat 
prices, western barley being down from 71-6 
cents per bushel to 67:2 cents, western oats 
from 57°7 cents per bushel to 50 cents, rye from 
99°8 cents per bushel to 86°5 cents, and Ameri- 
can corn from $1-038 per bushel to 94-7 cents. 
Flax was slightly higher, being up from an 
average of $2:023 per bushel in April to $2-056 
in May. Flour at Toronto was down 17 cents 
per barrel to $7.19. Rolled oats fell from 
$3.75 per bag to $3.50. Bran was down from 
$30.16 per ton to $28.25 and shorts from 
$30.16 per ton to $28.63. Oranges rose from 
$4.94 per case to $5.13, while bananas were 
again lower, being down at Toronto from 5-54 
cents per pound to 44-5 cents. Raisins at 
Toronto advanced from 10 cents per pound to 
11-12 cents and prunes from 10-11 cents to 
103-11 cents. Nova Scotia potatoes at Halifax 
advanced from 65 cents per ninety pound bag 
to 75 cents. Sugar prices were substantially 
lower, raw sugar at New York being down 
from an average of $1:937 per hundred pounds 
to $1°844 and granulated from $5.224 per hun- 
dred pounds to $4.94. Ceylon rubber was 
slightly higher, averaging 21-6 cents per pound. 
Good steers at Toronto advanced from $10.18 
per hundred pounds to $11.21, and at Winni- 
peg from $9.56 per hundred pounds to $10.50. 
Hogs at Toronto rose from $12.73 per hundred 
pounds to $13.38, at Montreal from $13.37 per 
hundred pounds to $14.01, and at Winnipeg 
from $11.82 per hundred pounds to $12.40. 
Meats reflected the movement in livestock 
prices, beef showing advances ranging from 4 
cent per pound to 34 cents. Lamb at Montreal 
rose from 24 cents per pound to 26 cents and 
sea ea oe from 193 cents per pound to 

: ilk at Toronto was down from 
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$2.05 per eight gallon can to $2, and at 
Ottawa from $3 per hundred pounds to $2.80. 
Creamery butter showed declines ranging from 
2 cents per pound to 7 cents. Raw cotton at 
New York declined from 20.3 cents per pound 
to 19:6 cents. Cotton fabrics also declined, 
grey cotton being down from 123 cents per 
yard to 12 cents, bleached cotton from 10% 
cents per yard to 10§ cents, and sheeting from 
27% cents per yard to 263 cents. Raw silk 


PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


‘ue following notes give the latest informa- 

tion available as to the movements of 
prices in Great Britain and other countries. 
The index numbers of retail prices are from 
official sources unless otherwise stated. The 
authorities for the wholesale prices index num- 
bers are named in all cases. 


Great Britain 


WHotzsaLte Prices.—The Board of Trade in- 
dex number, on the base 19183=100, was 138-8 
for April, a decline of 1-1 per cent from the 
previous month. Food declined 1-6 per cent 
due to lower prices for cereals and for miscel- 
laneous foods, including milk, butter, potatoes, 
sugar, oranges and onions; on the other hand, 
all kinds of meat used in the calculation rose 
in price, notably bacon, which was higher than 
at any time since 1926. Industrial materials 
fell 0-6 per cent due to declines in all groups, 
except iron and steel which advanced 0°6 per 
cent. 

The Statest index number (in continuation 
of Sauerbeck’s figures) on the base 1867-77= 
100, was 116°5 at the end of April, a decline of 
3°3 per cent for the month. This figure is 
lower than any monthly figure recorded since 
November, 1915. All groups declined, with 
the exception of animal food which advanced 
3°2 per cent due to higher prices for beef, 
bacon and pork. Minerals fell 6-1 per cent 
owing to lower prices for copper and tin. Tex- 
tiles and sundries also fell considerably, due 
to reductions in the prices of cotton, flax and 
jute and in hides, olive oil and timber. 

The London Times index number, on the 
base 1913=100, was 135-5 at the end of April, 
a decline of 2-4 per cent for the month and 
it is the lowest figure recorded since the war 
and.7:1 per cent lower than a year ago. Ex- 
cept meat and fish and iron and steel, which 
advanced, all groups fell, notably “other metals 
and minerals,’ due to a sharp decline in cop- 
per and tin. 


continued toward lower levels, the price being 
down from $5.55 per pound to $5.40. Wool 
also showed a decline of 2 cents per pound. 
Non-ferrous metals were again lower, copper 
declining from $21.62 per hundred pound to 
$19.60, copper wire from 194 cents per pound 
to 18 cents, lead from $7.08 per hundred 
pounds to $6.74, silver from 55+ cents per 
ounce to 547 cents, and tin ingots from 474 
cents per pound to 463 cents. 


AND OTHER COUNTRIES 


Cost or Livina.—The index number of the 
Ministry of Labour on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 161 at May 1, a decline of one point 
from the previous month. Food declined one 
point, owing to lower prices for tea, milk and 
butter, while bacon was dearer. Rent showed 
a slight advance, while clothing and fuel and 
hight declined; sundries were unchanged. 


Belgium 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
the Ministry of Industry, Labour and Social 
Affairs, on the base April, 1914=100, was 865 
for February, as compared with 867 for Janu- 
ary. Raw rubber advanced 18 per cent from 
the January level, all other groups showing 
comparatively slight variations. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living of a middle class family 
of moderate income, on the base 1921=100, 
was 219-11 for March, as compared with 220-98 
for February. There were advances in the 
groups, heat and light, clothing and sundries, 
while food and rent declined. 


France 


WHOLESALE Prices.—The index number of 
Statistique Générale on the base July, 1914= 
100, was 640 for April, a decline of 2 per cent 
from the March level. Foods as a group were 
unchanged, an advance in animal foods being 
offset by declines in vegetable foods and sugar, 
coffee and cocoa. Industrial materials fell 3°5 
per cent with declines in all groups. 


Germany 


WHotesate Prices.—The index number of 
the Federal Statistical Office, on the base 1913 
=100, was 137-1 for April, a decline of 1-8 per 
cent for the month. Agricultural products fell 
4-1 per cent, due principally to a fall of 11-1 
per cent in foods of animal origin. Of indus- 
trial materials the most marked changes were 
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declines of 12*2 per cent in rubber and of 3:6 
per cent in non-ferrous metals. 


Cost or Livina.—The official index number 
of the cost of living was 153-6 for April, a 
decline of 1-9 per cent for the month, due to 
a decline of 3°3 per cent in food and of 0-9 
per cent in heat and light; on the other hand, 
rent, clothing and sundries each advanced 0:1 
per cent. 


New Zealand 


WuorzsaLe Priceus—The index number of 
the Census and Statistics Office, on the base 
1909-1913=1000, was 1545 for March, showing 
practically no change for the month. The 
groups, foodstuffs, etc., of vegetable origin, tex- 
tile manufactures and metals and their pro- 
ducts all were unchanged; wood and wood 
products and animal products declined, while 
non-metallic minerals and their products and 
chemicals and manures advanced. 


Cost or Livinc—The official index number 
for February, on the base July, 1914=100, was 
1612 for February, as compared with 1621 for 
November, 1928. Foods as a whole declined 
owing to a decline in groceries, although dairy 
produce and meats both advanced. Rent ad- 
vanced slightly, while fuel and light, clothing, 
drapery and footwear and miscellaneous pro- 
ducts declined. 


United States 


WHotesate Prices—The index number of 
the Bureau of Labour Statistics, on the base 
1926=100, was 96-8 for April, a decrease of 
0-7 per cent from the previous month. Farm 
products fell 2 per cent due to decreases in 
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prices of grains, cotton, eggs and wool; al- 
though under this head, beef cattle, hogs, sheep 
and lambs increased in price. Foods fell 0-5 
per cent due to declines in butter and flour. 
Small decreases were noted in the groups hides 
and leather, textile products, building mate- 
rials, chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous 
commodities, while fuel and lighting. and 
metals and their products were unchanged. 

Bradstreet’s index number (showing the cost 
of a list of 106 commodities) was $12.4562 at 
June 1, a decrease of 1-7 per cent for the 
month. The principal declines were in bread- 
stuffs amounting to 13 per cent, livestock 6 
per cent, textiles 2-9 per cent and provisions 
2-1 per cent. 

Dun’s index number, based on the prices of 
the estimated per capita consumption of each 
of the many articles included, was $185.856 at 
June 1, a decline of 1-7 per cent from the 
previous month. Breadstuffs declined 7-9 per 
cent and all other groups showed smaller de- 
creases. 


Cost or Livinec.—The index number of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, on the 
base July, 1914=100, was 159-8 for March, a 
decline of 0°8 per cent due to declines in 
food, clothing and fuel and light, while housing 
showed a very small increase. 

The index number of the Massachusetts 
Special Commission on the Necessaries of 
Life, on the base 1913=100, was 159-8 for 
April as compared with 160:0 for March. A 
small advance in food, chiefly meat, was coun- 
terbalanced by slight decreases in the other 
groups, clothing, fuel and light and sundries; 
shelter remained the same. 





Prison Contract Labour in the 


A Federal Convict Labour Act has recently 
been adopted by the United States Congress, 
to come into effect five yeare hence. This 
Act is the outcome of many years of effect on 
the part of organised labour and private or- 
ganizations interested in prison reform. It 
provides that convict-made goods transported 
into any State or Territory of the United 
States, and remaining therein for use con- 
sumption, sale or storage, shall be subject to 
the laws of such State or Territory to the 
same extent and in the same manner as though 
they had been manufactured, produced, or 
mined in such State or Territory. It now rests 
with the trade unions and others interested in 
prison reform to mould the legislation in these 
States. One proposal is to permit the manu- 
facture of convict-made goods solely for the 
use of the institutions of that State in which 


United States 


the convict is held. A second suggestion, put 
forward by the National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labour, is to permit the inter- 
State passage of convict-made goods for the 
use of all State institutions, regardless of where 
the goods are made, but not to permit these 
goods to enter into ordinary trade. 

The reason for trade union opposition to 
the various types of prison contract labour is, 
primarily, that prison contract labour tends to 
compete with free labour. Research carried 
out by the United States Bureau of Labour 
Statistics covering the year 1923 showed that 
the value of goods used and produced by 
prison labour amounted approximately to 
$43,463,000 annually, the average number of 
convicts being 79,350, of whom 47,799 were 
employed on productive labour. 
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RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS AFFECTING LABOUR 


Loss of Wages caused by Accident is not 
susceptible of Accurate Proof 


A car inspector employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in Saskatchewan was in- 
jured in December, 1926, while discharging his 
duties, under circumstances which were held 
by the court to indicate negligence on the 
part of the employer. When the case was 
tried before a jury, negligence on the com- 
pany’s part was found, and damages were as- 
sessed as follows: special damages, $2,089.80, 
and general damages, $11,000. The defendant 
appealed in the Saskatchewan Court of Ap- 
peal against this judgment, on the ground 
that there was no evidence of negiigence to 
go to the jury; that the damages awarded 
were excessive; and that in the award for 
special damages there were included the loss 
of wages from the day of the accident to the 
date of the trial, and that the loss of wages 
should not properly be allowed as special 
damages. 

The Court of Appeal found that there had 
been ample evidence to submit to the jury of 
negligence on the part of the defendant. 

“ As to the question of damages generally,” 
the judgment proceeded, “this was manifest- 
ly a question for the jury, and an Appellate 
Court should not disturb the amount unless 
it can be shown that the jury proceeded upon 
a wrong principle, or took into consideration 
matters which they should not have consid- 
ered, or applied a wrong measure of damages, 
or unless the amount is so unreasonable that 
no body of twelve reasonable men could have 
given such a sum. 

“In the statement of claim ‘loss of wages’ 
is claimed as special damage, and at the trial, 
which tock place on April 10, 1928, evidence 
was given to show what the earnings of the 
plaintiff were at the date of the accident, and 
what he would likely have earned had he 
continued to work for the defendants to the 
time of the trial. 

“Tn assessing the general damages, the 
jury, as they were instructed, and, if I may 
say so, properly instructed, by the trial judge, 
no doubt considered the probable inability 
of the plaintiff to earn an income equal to 
that which he had been able to earn in the 
past. The tendency of a jury in assessing 
general damages, after allowing as special 
damages the estimated wages lost to the date 
of the trial, or even to the time of the com- 
meneement of the action would be, to allow 
just as large a sum for the loss of earning 
power as they would have allowed had 


nothing been awarded for loss of wages as 
special damages from the date of the imjury 
to the date of the trial. 

“Tt seems to me that the natural result of 
such a practice is in effect, to permit of the 
assessment of damages twice for the time fol- 
lowing the injury to the commencement of 
the action or the date of the trial. More- 
over, a plaintiff who commences his action 
promptly and brings it to trial without delay, 
procures a very small amount for loss of wages 
as special damages, whereas one who has suf- 
fered similar injury under similar cireum- 
stances, und whose action may not come to 
tmal for years—in the present case, a year 
and a hali—procures a very large sum as 
special damages for loss of wages, and in all 
probability obtains just as large a sum by 
way of general damages as the plaintiff whose 
loss of wages to the date of the trial is very 
small. bi 

After quoting Enelish precedents, of which 
one defined “general damages” as being those 
presumed to be the natural or probable con- 
sequence of the act complained of, and “spe- 
cial damages” as being exceptional, and not 
to be inferred from the nature of the act com- 
plained of, the Court of Appeal continued :— 

“A careful reading of the judgments in this 
case convinces me that the claim for loss of 
wages or earnings to the date of the com- 
mencement of the action, or to the date of 
the trial, was not considered at all as recover- 
able by way of special damage, but the plain- 
tiff’s earnings at the time of the accident and 
the length of time he has been deprived of 
the earnings should be considered as ele- 
ments in arnving at a fair and reasonable 
compensation for the loss of earning power 
in assessing general damages. 

“There can be no difference, in this re- 
spect, between a professional man and a la- 
bouring man, for no one can say that, if the 
plaintiff had not been injured he would have 
continued to work for the defendants during 
all the time down to the trial, nor how much 
he might have earned at other work, nor that 
work for him would always have been avail- 
able; it would be as easy to estimate whit 
his loss of wages would be during the year or 
years after the trial. In the case of a medi- 
cal man, he might lose alll his patients either 
before or after the trial, and in the case of a 
labouring man he might not be able to obtain 
work either before or after the trial. Whether 
one considers the loss of wages, before the 
trial or afterwards, contingencies and vicissi- 
tudes must enter into the calculation, and 
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this being so, I do not see how loss of wages 
following the injury can be capable of accu- 
rate proof. 

“T am of the opinion that loss of wages, 
either to the date of commencement of the 
action or to the date of the trial is not pro- 
perly recoverable as special damage, for it 
does not admit of accurate proof, on account 
of the uncertainties which are connected with 
any employment and with the life of any in- 
dividual. It has been held by many of the 
courts of the United States that, when a 
plaintiff is allowed to prove his average earn- 
ings, or the wages actually lost by him, such 
evidence is simply a measure of the value of 
his time of which he has been deprived, and 
the wages are not, of themselves, recoverable. 

“The assessment of $1,575 for loss of wages 
between the date of the accident and the trial 
cannot stand. I do not think that the con- 
clusion can be reached that, in assessing gen- 
eral damages the jury took into consideration 
the loss of time between the accident and the 
trial, and it may very well be that in assess- 
ing general damages they awarded a less sum 
by reason of the fact that they had already 
allowed for loss of time to the trial. This 
being so, the plaintiff should be given the op- 
portunity of accepting the verdict of the jury 
as amended, and such acceptance should be 
made an alternative to a new trial. 

“The appeal will be allowed with costs, 
and the judgment varied by reducing the 
amount allowed as special damages by the 
sum of $1,575. If the plaintiff accepts the 
verdict as reduced, the costs of the appeal 
will be set off against the judgment below.” 

Trache versus Canadian National Railways, 
Saskatchewan (1929), 2 Dominion Law Re- 
ports, page 321. 


Responsibility for Fatal Accidents where 
Cause is Unknown 


A workman employed by a contracting con- 
struction company on the tracks of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway in Saskatchewan was 
killed by a passing train, the cause of the 
fatality (other than that he was struck by a 
locomotive) being unknown. His dependants 
brought action against the company and the 
contractors under the Fatal Accidents Act 
(Statutes of Saskatchewan, 1920, chapter 29) 
alleging negligence. The trial Judge dismissed 
the action, having first withdrawn the case 
from the jury. On appeal by the plaintiffs in 


the Saskatchewan Court of Appeal, it appeared 
that pursuant to a system established by the 
employer the deceased workman was warned 
of the danger, and from the circumstances of 
the case it was concluded that the workman 
either did not apprehend the warning, or hay- 
ing apprehended it failed to heed it. The 
Appeal Court held that under these circum- 
stances the jury should have been asked to 
decide which of these two conclusions was the 
more probable, and in the event of their find- 
ing the second alternative the more probable 
(i.e. that the deceased failed to heed the 
warning), they should have been asked to find 
whether or not the workman’s failure to heed 
the warning was due to a defect in the em- 
ployer’s system of warning. The appeal was 
dismissed as against the railway company 
with costs, but allowed as against the con- 
struction company with costs, the court direct- 
ing that the judgment of the lower court in 
favour of the contractors be set aside, and 
ordering a new trial as against the latter com- 
pany—Harwe versus Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Co. et al—(Saskatchewan (1929) 2 Dom- 
inion Law Reports, page 422. 


Acceleration by Accident of Existing 
Disease is Compensable 


A labourer while walking on a graded street 
was struck by an automobile and sustained 
various injuries. The Alberta Supreme Court 
In assessing damages included as an element 
therein the acceleration, by reason of the 
shock, of the progress of arthritis from which 
the plaintiff had previously suffered. “The 
plaintiff who was able to do heavy manual 
work before he was injured was unable to do 
it afterwards. And I think I must hold that 
at present he is unable to do anything more 
than light work and that is not always easy 
to procure. a think the injuries had the effect 
of accelerating the progress of the arthritis 
and that the plaintiff is in the condition now 
he would not have reached for a number of 
years had it not been for the imjuriest wee cell 
think therefore the injury had the effect of 
accelerating the progress of the disease by 
several years. I am of the opinion, therefore 
that substantial justice would be done if the 
plaintiff were awarded $3,500 damages. This 
will include all damages both general and 
special.” 
McKinney versus Roote, (Alberta) Domin- 
lon Law Reports (1929) 2, page 604. 
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